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PEEPACB. 


Ths  objxoi  of  the  following  treatise  is  to  deBcribe  the 
natnie  of  original  Scientific  Besearcb,  the  chief  pereonal 
conditions  of  Buocesa  in  its  parauit,  tibe  general  methods 
1^  which  discoTeries  are  made  in  PhyaicB  and  Che- 
mistry, and  the  causes  of  failore;  and  thus  to  elucidate, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  special  mental  conditions  and 
processes  by  means  of  which  the  mind  of  man  ascends 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  in  matters  of  science. 
Some  of  the  conditions  described  are  such  as  I  have  in 
my  own  experience  foond  to  be  necessary,  and  some  of  the 
methods  are  those  I  have  frequently  employed  in  my  own 
researches. 

Many  young  scientific  men  hesitate  to  undertake  ori- 
ginal research  from  a  fear  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
task,  and  of  repeating  experiments  which  others  have 
already  made,  and  also  beoaose  they  do  not  know  how  to 
select  suitable  subjects ;  and,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
preliminary  condilionB  of  ensuring  success  in  researdk  is  a 
thorough  study  of  tiie  general  and  special  methods  and 
conditionB  of  discovery,  it  is  hoped  that  such  persons  wUl 
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be  induced  to  attempt  original  inveetigatiaQ  by  the  aid  of 
the  suggestions  contained  in  this  book. 

Although  men  have  during  all  modem  time  made  dis- 
ooveries  in  Fhysica  and  Chemistry,  and  many  eminent 
inyestigators  have  oooupied  and  are  stiU  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  th«r  lives  in  original  scientific  research,  the 
c(mditionB  of  sucoese  and  &ilure  in  the  purgtiit  of  original 
scientific  inquiry,  and  the  methods  employed  in  Tniiln>g 
discoTeries,  remain  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  ordinary 
persons. 

In  nearly  all  cases  investigators,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  have  not  troubled  themselves  to  deeoribe  the  actual 
circumstUioeB  vhich  gave  rise  to  their  discoveries,  and 
have  thus  &iled  to  leave  behind  them  the  ladder  by  which 
they  ascended,  and  b;  which  others  might,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  have  been  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  similar  ob- 
jects. Faraday,  and  particularly  Kepler,  did,  however, 
leave  an  aoconut  of  a  few  of  the  feilmes  as  well  as  the 
BUcceeses  of  their  researches.  The  biographies  of  such 
men,  and  also  some  other  books,  such  as  Thomson's  His- 
tories of  Chemistry  and  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  Whewell's 
•  Histoiy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,'  and  his  Philosophy  of 
those  sciences ;  Archbishop  Thomson's  '  Laws  of  Thought ;' 
Sir  John  Herschel's  '  Discourse  on  Xatmral  Philosophy ; ' 
Jevont's  *  Principles  of  Science ; '  Buckley's  '  Short  History 
of  Xatoxal  Science,'  and  a  few  other  books,  contain,  in 
fragmentary  portions,  a  large  amount  of  information  of 
great  value  to  an  <Miginal  scientific  investigator.  The 
ol^ect  of  the  present  treatise,  however,  is  different.  It  is 
to  describe  in  a  ooncise  form  the  general  course  of  pro- 
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cedure  and  the  yaiioua  methods,  by  pursuing  which,  a  real 
student  of  science,  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge,  a  diaoipUned  mind,  and  manipulative  skill, 
may  reasonably  expect  to  succeed  in  finding  new  truths 
of  natuie. 

It  has  bewi  said  that  Lord  Bacon  hoped  to  fumiah 
a  method  of  aoientifio  investigation  which  should  he  so 
complete  and  accurate  as  to  constitute  an  organ  of  dis- 
covery, and  reduce  all  intellects  to  a  level,  making  success 
in  the  search  after  truth  a  matter  merely  of  time  and 
labour,  and  that  his  followers,  taught  by  experience  that 
discoveries  ctuinot  thus  be  made  by  rule,  have  attempted 
m«rely  to  analyse  and  describe  the  process  by  which  dis- 
coveries have  been  made,  without  hoping  to  indicate  any 
sure  method  of  adding  to  theii  number.' 

Whilst  I  do  not  forget  Dr.  Whewell's  assertion  that, 
speaking  with  strictoeBS,  an  Art  of  Discovery  is  not  pos- 
sible ;  that  we  can  give  no  rules  for  the  pursuit  of  truth 
which  shall  be  tinivereally  and  peremptorily  applicable ; 
and  that  the  helps  which  we  can  offer  to  the  inquirer  in 
such  cases  are  limited  and  precarious,  I  share  bis  hope 
that  aids  may  be  pointed  out  which  are  neither  worthless 
nor  oninstmotive.* 

I  have  no  wish  even  to  suggest  the  idea  of  reducing 
all  intellects  to  a  level,  nor  to  make  sucoees  in  research  a 

>  Bowen's  Zogie,  Sth  edit.  p.  403.  In  a  short  oonvenatloa  on  this 
mbjeot  which  I  once  had  with  the  late  Ur.  Foradaj  he  expressed  to 
me  a  more  faTomable  opioloD  of  the  posaibility  of  1117  propoaition 
of  tnming  an  Art  of  Soientifio  Discovery  than  la  oontAlned  tu  this 

'  PIdloiopkji  <^t\e  Induetitt  SoUaeet,  vol.  li.  p.  4S3, 
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matter  merely  of  time  and  labour  only,  nor  to  pretend  that 
unportant  diecoverieB  can  be  completely  made  by  rule 
alone.  My  purpose  is  only  to  show  that  an  art  of  scien- 
tific discovery  is  much  more  poseible  nov  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  is  fast  becoming  more  so, 
and  that  the  process  of  scientific  discovery  can  even  now 
be  much  more  completely  reduced  to  order  and  rule  than 
is  usually  supposed. 

The  process  of  scientific  discovery  depends  on  a  com- 
bination of  experiment  and  logical  inference ;  and  the 
small  success  of  previous  writers  respecting  it  has,  In  my 
opinion,  been  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  those  who 
possessed  both  the  experimental  and  the  logical  know- 
ledge necessary,  made  no  sufficiently  persistent  attempt  to 
determine  how  far  the  work  of  scientific  discovery  may  be 
reduced  to  an  art. 

To  some  the  very  proposal  to  write  a  book  on  such 
a  subject  may  appear  presumptuous  ;  and  even  among 
scientific  investigators  there  are  those  who  consider  that 
the  methods  of  discovery  are  incommunicable.  Bub  ori- 
ginal scientific  research  is  not  a  supernatural  operation. 
If  it  were,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  discoveries  by 
means  of  our  natural  faculties,  nor  to  communicate  them 
by  ordinary  means.  It  is  a  natural  process,  and,  being 
such,  it  must  have  lava  according  to  which  it  operates. 
It  is  effected  by  means  of  our  mental  powers,  and  is  there- 
fore subject  to  the  rules  of  mental  action,  and  is  commu- 
nicable by  ordinary  natural  methods.  It  is  also  being 
reduced,  as  knowledge  advances,  to  rules  of  action,  and  will 
in  time  become  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  intellectual  em- 
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ploymenta.  It  is  wdl  known  that,  by  obeying  the  lawa 
of  Nature,  we  leam  how  to  employ  them ;  and  by  studying 
the  principles  of  science,  and  the  action  of  the  human 
mind  in  original  research,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
leam  the  essential  conditions  upon  which  buoccbb  in  scien- 
tific discovery  depends. 

Hitherto  the  nature  and  methods  of  original  scientific 
inquiry  have  been  inenfficiently  studied,  and  the  success 
achieved  in  it  has,  therefore,  been  attributed  too  much  to 
accident,  to  strong  imagination,  and  exceptional  natural 
ability ;  and  too  little  to  tlie  les^  brilliant  qualifications 
of  steady  thought,  self-development,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance. No  pretence,  however,  is  made  to  impart  by 
extraneous  aid  the  &culties  of  imagination  and  invention^ 
and  the  qtiick  perception  of  difference  and  resemblance. 
But  whilst  great  aptitude  for  scientific  discovery  must,  like 
any  other  rare  and  peculiar  ability,  be  bora  in  the  man, 
it  is  certain  that  it  may,  like  those  other  natural  abilities, 
be  assisted  by  advice  and  developed  1^  experience ;  and 
to  supply  such    advice  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  simple  or  qualitative 
discovery  of  new  truths  usually  precedes  quantitative  re- 
Bearch,  and  such  further  research  must  be  conducted 
according  to  logical  as  well  as  mathematical  rules.  Hence 
the  suggestions  and  remarks  of  the  following  treatise  will 
be  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  logical  aspect  of  the 
subject. 

The  v^  magnitude  of  the  subject  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  treat  it  thoroughly.     A  complete  treatise  would 
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bare  incladed — 1.  The  history  of  tlie  art  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, includiof^  all  the  tuIoub  discoveries,  chronologically 
arranged.'  2.  The  various  principles  of  science  upon  which 
the  art  ia  based.*  3.  The  practical  rules  and  methods  in 
general  use.  4.  The  special  details  of  the  modes  of  research 
in  particular  sciences.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  history 
of  the  subject  has  already  been  given  by  very  able  writers; 
in  the  second,  I  have  been  obliged  to  limit  myself  to 
qoalitative  discovery,  because  the  raethod  of  such  discovety 
is  the  basis  of  all  quantitative  and  further  research  ;  and, 
in  the  third,  to  include  only  discovery  in  the  sciences  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  because  those  sciences  afford  the 
most  simple  examples  of  experimental  investigation,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  simple  types  of  the  more  complex 
and  concrete  ones.  The  treatise,  therefore,  embraces  but 
a  small  portion  'of  a  great  subject ;  it  consLsts  simply  of  a 
series  of  chapters,  all  of  them  written  more  or  less  with 
the  practical  view  of  aiding  students  in  pursuing  original 
scientific  inquiry.  For  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
subject  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  several  books  already 
named ;  and  for  special  technical  details  of  working  he 
must  consult  books  on  the  several  sciences. 


■  Consult  Baden  PoweU's  JRttorieal  Vim  qf  tb  Progr^M  (f  the 
Sai^neei;  Whewell'i  Btttary  itf  the  laductiee  Seienaet;  Diaper's  lit- 
taVsetual  Denelopmatt  of  £}mvp»  ;  ThomBon's  Histories  of  C^emistiy 
and  of  ths  Boyol  8o<^et]r;  Buckley's  Short   Butarg  vf  i^  AotwoJ 

*  CoDanlt  Whewell'B  Fh\lB»eip\y  iff  the  JmltMrtiw  SutcniMM ;  Her- 
Bohel's  Diteowrta  o^NatviealP^lotBphy  \  Jevous's  FvvM^let  of  SfAvMt', 
Thomson's  Lam*  of  Tltought ;  Bain  On  th«  Stmei  and  the  Intellnet ; 
and  the  varioos  works  on  logic  and  the  different  scieucee. 
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The  book  is  dirided  into  five  parte — the  first  contain- 
ii^  a  general  view  of  the  subject;  the  seoond,  geooral 
otrnditions  of  edentifio  research  ;  the  third,  pereonal  pre- 
paration for  research ;  the  fborth,  actual  woiAiDg  in  the 
art ;  and  the  fifth,  variona  spedal  methods  of  discoveiy, 
classified,  and  illmtnited  bf  numerous  examples.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  the  book  as  interesting  to  non- 
sdentifio  persons  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 
I  have  also  inserted  remarks  and  BOggeBtiona  which  will 
probably  assist  young  investigators  in  disciplining  their 
minds  for  the  avoidance  of  error,  although  those  remarks 
may  not  always  bear  directly  upon  the  principal  object  of 
the  book. 

As  there  is  no  subject  so  fruitful  of  strife  as  the  dis- 
cussion of  theological  hypotheses,  I  have  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  all  referoice  to  the  bearings  of  original  acien- 
tifio  inqoiry  upon  religious  opinions.  There  are,  however, 
various  truths  which  apply  both  to  scientific  and  religious 
views,  and  these  I  have  inserted  as  UlustrationB  of  state- 
ments in  science.  As,  also,  various  eoientifia  men  who 
have  asserted  that  the  actions  of  the  human  mind  are 
dependent  upon  law  have  had  such  assertions  treated  with 
disbelief  and  hostility,  I  have  adduced  some  of  the  evidence 
already  existing  in  proof  of  such  statements.'  I  have  also 
shown  that  even  tbe  chief  rules  of  morality  are  based  upon 
the  great  fundamental  principlee  of  science,  especially 
upon  that  of  causaticm  ;  *  and  I  hope  that  other  thinkers 
will  develop  this  great  truth  and  show  its  correclsieBB 

■  See  pp.  127-183.  ■  See  page  621. 
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and  importance.  It  is  b;  tbe  porBoit,  discoreiy,  and  prae 
tice  of  truth  that  man  ib  enabled  to  approaoh  tbe  Infinite 
Source  of  all  Truth ;  and  they  who  undentand  not  and  love 
not  the  great  tmths  of  Nature,  bo  far  understand  not  and 
love  not  the  Qreat  Source  of  those  tmtha. 

Although  I  am  couBcioua  that  the  task  I  have  uoder- 
taken  of  Bketcbing  an  outline  of  a  second  Novum  Oi^anon 
is  very  imperfectly  performed,  I  hope  that  this  essay  may 
be  not  only  of  some  value  to  students  who  wish  to  engage 
in  original  scientific  research,  but  also  of  interest  to 
actual  scientific  investigatcvs  and  philosophic  thinkers ; 
and  it  would,  I  consider,  help  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery,  if  investigators  in  each  of  the  sciences  were  to 
publish  a  classified  and  illustrated  list  of  all  the  Bpecial 
methods  of  discovery  employed  in  tb^  respective  subjects, 
such  as  I  have  in  these  pages  craddy  attempted  for  those 
of  Physics  and  Chemistiy.  The  sciences  of  matbematics, 
geometry,  crystallography,  mineralogy,  geology,  gei^raphy, 
meteorology,  physical  and  mental  physiolc^,  &c.,  being 
all  of  them  amenable  to  experimental  observation,  might 
be  advantageously  treated. 

A  great  many  historical  statements  are  made  in  this 
boob,  and  as  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  ascertain  accurately  the  exact  date  and  circumstances 
of  all  of  them,  it  is  probable  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  I  have  taken,  some  may  be  incorrect;  I  tberefore 
b^  the  especial  indulgence  of  my  readers  on  this  point, 
and  I  shall  feel  deeply  indebted  for  any  correctioiu  which 
may  be  suggested  to  me.  Many  remarks  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  immediately  related  to  the  subject  in  band 
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are  prscticall;  applied  in  Bubsequeat  chapters.  Lastly,  as 
a  Btatemeut  ia  usually  more  likely  to  be  credited  if  it  be 
supported  by  the  authority  of  great  or  ancient  names, 
I  have  in  many  instances  preferred  to  insert  the  opinions 
of  others  in  confirmation  of  my  oonclusiona  rather  than 
state  my  own. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Sir  G-.  W.  Coz, 
Bart.,  for  examining  the  manuscript  and  correcting  the 
proof-sheets,  and  to  Professor  Jbtons,  LL.D.,  FJ1.S.,  for 
correcting  a  portion  of  them.  The  corrections  were 
copied  by  my  assistant,  H.  W.  Bbovh. 
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SCIENTIFIC   DISOOVEEY. 


PART   I. 


GENERAL   VIEW  AND  BASIS  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 


CHAPTER   I. 

UBHIBAL   NATUBE  OF   OBIGINAL   SCIBNUnO    BE3XA.BCH. 


The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  thoughts  of  God. — Oeb8TEd. 

A.  great  problem,  ever  prewing  upon  nuuikitid, 

la,  how  to  discover  and  apply 

The  immenBe  TJaiveree  of  Truth  yet  unknown : 

Thus  to  understand  the  Great  CauBo  pf  all  things, 

And  hanaonise  our  actions  with  it.     And  thus 

The  final  end  of  all  original  reeearch 

Is  &e  improvemeut  and  perfection  of  Mankind. 

OsiatNAL  Scientific  Research  aims  at  the  discover;  of  new 
truths  of  nature,  and  the  elucidation  and  ezplanation  of 
natural  phenomena,  l^  means  of  experiments,  observation, 
comparison,  and  reasoning.  It  is,  in  its  fullest  scope,  an 
almost  unlimited  subject,  because  it  includes  all  investiga- 
tions in  the  whole  of  the  sciences  ;  and  these  treat  of  the 
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entire  universe  of  matter  and  its  energies,  including  mind 
and  ita  procesBea.'  It  iB  alBO  very  compleK,  because  the 
modes  of  operation  of  the  varioua  forces  are  numerous  and 
widely  different,  and  are  modified  in  all  different  sub- 
stances. Science  claims  aa  her  domain  for  investigation 
all  the  properties  and  actions  of  material  substances,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  humati  brain,  the  actions  of  sensation, 
mind,  will,  and  imagination,  and  also  all  those  of  the 
various  forms  of  natural  energy,  and  of  the  media  through 
which  they  operate,  including  the  universal  ether,  whicli 
pervades  aJl  bodies  and  all  apace  ;  and  the  only  ultimate 
limits  of  scientific  research  are  those  of  time,  apace, 
matter,  and  force. 

f.  Science  is  the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  man  is  the 
interpreter.  Original  research  is  the  chief  source  of  new 
scientific  knowledge.  Ita  usual  purpose  is  the  discovery 
of  new  truths ;  its  immediate  effects  are  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  and  remove  error,  supply  a  source 
of  mental  discipline  in  education,  and  facts  for  conversion 
into  practical  inventions ;  and  ita  more  ultimate  results 
are  to  enlarge  our  power  over  nature,  and  increase  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  'Science  is  nothing  else  than 
man's  intellectual  representation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature — his  conception  of  the  imiverse  in  the  midat  of 
which  he  is  placed,'  and  the  function  of  a  scientific  investi- 
gator is  to  discover  that  representation  and  order.  Every 
scientific  philosopher  wishes  to  know: — 'What  are  the 
fewest  assumptions,  which  being  granted,  the  order  of 
nature  as  it  exists  would  be  the  result  ?  What  are  the 
feweat  general  propositions  from  which  all  the  uniformities 
in  nature  could  be  deduced  ?  '^    There  is  no  distinct  line 

■  Throogbont  this  book  T  treit  of  mind  and  its  processes,  not  m 
(«pants  tnnn,  but  as  a  part  ol  the  universe  and  its  energies. 
*  J.  a.  Hill. 
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of  separation  between  science  and  ordinary  knowledge ; 
the  former  is  but  Ah'^extension  of  the  latter,  and  he  who 
rejects  science  must  reject  all  natural  knowledge,  even  that 
of  the  simplest  and  crudest  kind. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  original  research, 
the  meaning  of  pure  scientific  discovery  is  very  frequently 
misunderstood ;  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes  is  to 
confound  it  with  invention.  The  former,  however,  con- 
sists in  finding  new  truths  of  nature,  whilst  the  latter 
consists  in  applying  those  truths  to  some  desired  purpose. 
One  result  of  this  very  general  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  pure  research  is,  that  some  of  the  applications  for 
grants  of  money  sent  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
are  to  aid  the  development  of  inventions  or  to  promote 
schemes  of  a  vague  and  unsatiafectory  character.  Such 
applications  are  usually  sent  by  persons  who  have  never 
made  a  single  original  scientific  investigation,  and  whose 
ability  to  make  discoveries  is  therefore  extremely  un- 
certain. Some  persons  also  claim  the  name  of  scientific 
investigators,  who  invent  and  employ  secret  processes  in 
manu&ctories,  and  who  are  therefore  monopolists  of  know- 
ledge. Many  other  fallacious  ideas  arise  from  the  same 
midconceptian . 

We  must  further  distinguish  between  experimental 
research,  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  verifiable  truths 
of  the  high^  degree  of  cniainty,  and  those  kinds  of '  re- 
search '  which  result  in  opinions  only,  and  in  a  miJtiplicity 
of  uncertain  ideas.  The  former  has  the  strongest  claim 
upon  our  attention,  because  the  holiest  occupation  of  man 
is  th«  successful  pursuit  of  truth.  Persons  engaged  in  the 
latter  kind  of '  research '  frequently  spend  their  lives  in — 

Letting  down  bncketa  into  emptj  wells, 

And  growing  old  with  drawiag  nothing  np. — Onepgr. 
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and  forget  that  all  men  are  not  only  morally  bound  to 
love  and  seek  the  truth,  hut  to  take  the  .most  effectual 
means  in  their  power  for  finding  it;  and,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  Bpecially  those  faculties  by  which  truth  is 
detected.  The  duty  of  seeking  truth  is  a  fundamental 
one,  and  inseparable  from  our  existence ;  it  is  a  debt  we 
owe  in  return  for  the  blesflings  of  life. 

Without  attributing  any  undue  importance  to  ori- 
ginal scientific  research,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  one  of 
the  most  perfect  ways  in  which  we  can  show  our  obedience 
to  the  Creator,  and  our  feeling  of  thankfulness  for  the 
numberless  blessings  we  enjoy,  is  fo  develop  new  truth, 
and  thus  hand  down  a  lai^er  share  of  its  good  results  to 
our  successors.  One  of  the  greatest  bequests  man  can 
make  to  his  fellow  men,  js  a  discovery  of  a  great  general 
truth.  Discoveries  are  '  living  waters '  &esh  from  the 
fountain  of  intelligence.  *  The  discoveries  of  great  men 
never  leave  us ;  they  are  immortal ;  they  contain  those 
eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of  empirea.' ' 

Many  persons  desire  to  acquire  new  truth,  without 
making  the  necessary  self-sacrifice  to  obtain  it,  and 
search  for  it  without  the  guidance  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge, by  looking  for  it  in  ideas  which  are  incapable  of 
demonstration,  or  which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  proof,  for- 
getting that  the  love  of  truth,  however  strong,  is  power- 
less to  enable  us  to  find  it  in  such  cases.  And  if  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  human  energy  which  is  continually  being 
ineffectually  expended  in  this  way,  and  in  promulgating 
unprovable  hypotheses  as  settled  truths,  was  judidoualy 
employed,  the  will  of  God  in  nature  would  be  much 
more  quickly  discovered. 

Pure  science  appears  to  be  the  only  subject  on  which 
all  persons  who  possess  knowledge  think  alike,  because 
■  Backle. 
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it  is  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  admits  of  the  highest 
proof,  aad  as  it  spreads  through  the  minds  of  men,  so 
uaiformity  of  belief  extends,  and  the  sphere  of  strife 
between  man  and  man  is  diminished.  In  ttiis  waj  origi- 
nal scientific  research  is  continually  purifying  all  our 
behefs,  and  gradually  leading  us  toward  a  true  idea  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  a  pure  religion  in  which  all  men  will 
think  alike.  Knowledge  of  science  enaUes  us  to  under- 
stand more  intelligently,  and  therefore  to  appreciate  more 
justly  and  truthfully,  the  mode  of  action  of  Almighty 
control,  even  in  the  minutiae  of  our  actions,  and  therefore 
also  makes  our  faith  less  blind  and  less  erring. 

Science,  more  than  anything  else,  causes  us  to  be  obe- 
dient to  law.  It  is  recognition  of  law  which  distinguishes 
'  science  &om  superstition,  iatelligent  men  from  savages. 
Scientific  research  is  a  true  vineyard,  in  which  a  man  may 
gather  not  merely  the  uncertain  doctrinal  opinions  of  his 
erring  fellow-men,  but  the  demonstrable  truths  o(  nature, 
or  as  Oersted  calls  thein,  '  the  thoughts  of  God.'  The 
occupation  of  scientific  discovery,  also,  not  only  fills  a 
man's  mind  with  the  most  certain  of  beliefe,  tSz.,  those 
which  are  verifiable,  but  also  enables  him  to  approach 
more  closely  than  by  any  other  means  the  very  source  of 
truth  itself,  by  exhibiting  to  him  the  processes  by  means 
of  which  the  secrets  of  the  universe  are  penetrated.  If 
one  man  is  more  competent  than  another  to  perceive  the 
nature  of  the  great  source  of  truth,  or  to  claim  to  be  a 
high  priest  of  truth  bearing  good  tidings  to  mankind,  it  is 
he  to  whom  new  truth  is  first  disclosed,  and  through  whom 
it  is  vouchsafed  to  us. 

Scientific  research  is  a  great  indirect  regulator  of 
morality.  And  indeed  it  might  be  proved  that  the  judicial 
determination  of  what  is  right  and  good,  is  effected  by 
precisely  the  same  mode  of  mental  action  as  that  which 
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determinee  wliat  is  true ;  aod,  therefore,  the  original 
source  of  morality  ia  the  same  as  that  of  truth.  By  the 
discovery  of  new  truth,  the  acientiGc  investigator  ia 
gradually  enabling  mankind  to  approach  and  imitate  the 
source  of  all  Truth.  As  the  greatest  practical  rule  of 
righteousness  is  to  try  our  utmost  to  make  the  best  use  of 
all  the  powers  and  opportunitieB  entrusted  to  ua,  and  as 
extended  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
eSect  that  object,  so  far  is  science  gradually  proving  itself 
to  be  a  basis  of  true  religion. 

Original  research,  however,  is  not  a  science  ;  it  is  not 
a  collection  of  laws.  It  is  an  art,  because  it  is  composed 
of  rules  which  must  be  followed.  It  is  the  method  of 
finding  new  truths  of  nature  by  means  of  study,  observa^ 
tioQ,  travel,  or  other  means.  The  art  of  research  is  based 
upon  the  laws  and  principles  of  nature,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  human  mind  and  senses  to  the  external  world. 
Nature  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  human  laculties  on  the 
other,  are  the  only  agents  concerned  in  scientific  research. 
Original  discovery  has  its  origin  usually  in  the  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  a  desire  to  confer  its 
-  benefits  upon  mankind. 

Scientific  research  deals  fearlessly,  not  only  with  things 
that  lie  beyond  our  senses  and  observation,  but  also  with 
those  which  altogether  surpass  even  our  conception  or 
imagination;  such  as  extremely  minute  and  immensely 
great  magnitudes,  distances  and  velocities.  Who  can  con- 
ceive, for  example,  the  minuteness  of  the  atoms  of  matter 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  magnitude  of  universal  space  on 
the  other  ?  AMio  can  even  imagine  the  distance  of  the 
Celestial  nebulie,  the  velocity  of  gravity  or  of  light,  or 
even  the  number  of  molecules,  which  has  been  calculated 
to  be  about  100  million  million  million  millions,  in  a 
single  drop  of  water. 
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Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  impenetrable  secrete  of 
nature  are  made  the  Bubjeota  of  thought  aod  examination 
by  acientific  inveatigatorB ;  but  many  of  the  objecta  sought 
to  be  discovered  are  unattainable.  Some  of  these  objects 
are  absolutely  so,  and  otfaere  are  only  bo  for  the  time  being 
until  science  has  sufficiently  advanced  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  number  of  discoveries  which  will  yet  be  made  is 
vast,  yet  the  difficulty  of  making  a  Bingle  good  one  ia  ex- 
ceedingly great.  The  greet  majority  of  diBcoveries  also 
are  unall  ones,  and  only  a  few  can  be  very  important.  In 
original  research  we  often  foncy  we  have  alighted  upon  a 
new  truth,  but  on  the  further  application  of  suitable  tests 
we  find  that  it  vanishes.  Yet  we  ought  never  to  despair, 
but  be  always  ready  to  abandon  the  most  cheriBhed  ideas 
if  they  psove  lo  be  erroneous,  and  pursue  others  until  we 
find  the  correct  one.  Multitudes  of  new  truths  which 
might  be  found  at  the  present  time,  remain  unknown 
because  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  search  for  them ; 
but  by  &r  the  greatest  number,  and  probably  the  most 
important,  remain  secluded  from  view  becaoBe  the  epoch 
for  evolving  them  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  because  the 
conditions  and  methods  of  making  them  have  not  yet 
themselres  been  discovered  or  invented.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  coming  when  all  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  earth  must  unite  together  to  seek  new  truth  in  all 
the  simple  sciences,  as  a  number  of  them  have  already 
done  in  the  subjects  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  and 
magnetism. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  discovery.  The  finding  of 
new  scientific  trutlu  ia  a  tentative  process,  and  no  man 
can  onerringly  divine  the  secrete  of  nature.  Scientific 
research  is  Burrounded  by  difficulties  of  nearly  every  kind, 
and  requires  a  special  training— both  of  the  mind  and 
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body — for  ite  Eucceesful  pursuit.  The  investigator  must 
possess  a  scientific  habit  of  thought;  his  mind  must  be 
stored  with  the  chief  fects  and  principlea  of  science ;  he 
must  be  able  to  imagine,  invent,  manipulate,  observe, 
compare,  and  reason. 

Original  scientific  research  consumes  a  very  large 
amount  of  time,  and  in  some  cases  is  also  attended  by 
considerable  expense.  Since  much  of  the  labour  of  re- 
search is  also  only  tentative,  many  of  the  earliest  results! 
obtained  in  an  investigation  are  imperfect  and  erroneous ; 
and  thus  the  quantity  of  new  knowledge  obtained,  even  by 
the  most  successful  investigator,  is  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  expended.  Bnt 
the  value  of  even  a  small  amount  of  new  knowledge  is 
great,  becaiise  a  new  truth  in  science  is  a  truth  for  ever. 
The  discovery  of  negative  truths  also  possesses  a  value. 
'  It  is  by  efforts  which,  being  successive,  require  time ;  by 
the  gradual  rejection  of  errors,  and  discovery  of  new 
truths;  by  the  combined  attempts  at  forming  and  per- 
fecting a  technical  vocabulary  and  a  philosophical  arrange- 
ment, that  sciences  are  advanced.  Hence  truth  may, 
with  Bacon,  be  called  the  daughter  of  Time  rather  than 
of  Authority.' ' 

The  processes  which  lead  to  scientific  discovery  are 
chiefiy  of  a  mental  character.  Research  is  a  wrestling 
with  nature,  a  striving  towards  the  limits  of  attainable 
knowledge.  In  some  subjecbi  it  lies  largely  in  physical 
manipulation  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  testing  hypo- 
thetical or  imaginary  questions,  respecting  matter  and 
its  forces.  In  mathematics  it  consists  nearly  wholly  of 
mental  operations,  with  comparativdy  little  physical 
labour ;   in   geography,  on   the  other  hand,   it  consists 

'  G.  C.  Lewis,  Infiuance  of  Avttuirity  ia  Mattert  a/  Opinum,  p.  373. 
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largely  of  the  physical  labour  of  travelling ;  in  the  various 
sciences  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
chemistry,  and  physiology,  it  generally  consists  of  obser- 
vation, study,  and  experiment  in  varied  proportions ;  in 
the  fiviences  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  geolc^  it 
lies  chiefly  in  observation  and  study,  with  but  compai^ 
tively  little  e^tetiment.  In  all  these  cases  the  scientific 
investigator  continually  forgets  the  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  reaches  fortb  unto  those  which  are  before. 

Discovery  consists  in  passing  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  We  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  in 
the  following  cases: — 1.  When  we  perceive  a  new  impres- 
sion ;  the  man  who  first  saw  a  bit  of  native  gold,  or  felt 
an  electric  spark,  made  a  discovery.  2.  When  we  observe 
a  new  fact ;  as  Galileo,  when  he  tirst  observed  the  moons 
of  Jupiter.  3.  When  we  compare  two  ideas,  and  observe 
a  new  similarity  or  difference ;  as  he  who  first  noticed 
that  steel  as  well  as  loadstone  was  capable  of  retaining 
m^netism.  4.  When  we  compare  two  propositiona,  and, 
perceiving  a  similarity  or  diflTeience,  infer  a  new  truth. 
5.  When  we  divide  or  analyse  a  compound  idea,  and  per- 
ceive a  new  and  more  elementary  one.  6.  When  we  com- 
bine two  or  more  ideas  together  by  an  act  of  imagination, 
and  perceive  a  new  combination.  And  7.  When  we  per- 
mutate  or  alter  the  order  of  a  series  of  ideas,  and  perceive 
a  new  harmonious  order. 

Both  science  and  art  are  involved  in  discovery :  science 
iu  the  principles  which  goveiii  it,  and  art  in  its  practice. 
That  scientific  discovery  is  really  an  art  and  not  wholly  a 
gift  of  nature  to  men  of  genius,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  largely  reduced  to  a  system  of  practical  rules 
and  methods,  and  also  because  skill  in  it  is  increased  by 
education  and  by  practice  of  those  rules. 

It   is  the  most   highly  intellectual   of  all   the  arts, 
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because  it  requires  an  unusual  d^ree  of  inventiou,  imagL- 
natioD,  and  reasoniug  power,  and  because  its  requirements 
and  methods  are  eztremel;  varied  and  numerous;  it  is 
probably,  also,  the  most  di£Bcult,  because  tbe  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  is,  of  all  acts,  the  most  allied  to  creation. 
The  ancients  classed  inventors  with^,gods. 

Ail  discoveries  relate  either  to  new  phenomena  or  to 
new  relations  of  old  phenomena;  and  nearly  sU  those 
in  physics  and  chemistry  involve  a  necessity  of  placing 
material  substances  under  new  conditions  and  observing 
the  effect.  Discovery  in  science  may  be  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive— it  may  consist  in  finding  some  unimportant  &ct, 
or  in  the  laborious  unravelling  and  verification  of  the 
action  of  an  extensive  law  or  principle ;  but  in  either  case 
it  consists  in  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  a  natural  truth 
hitherto  unseen  or  unrecognised. 

There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  pleasure  to  an  in- 
telligent mind  in  the  set  or  process  of  making  a  discovery, 
especially  if  the  discovery  is  important  in  itself,  or  if  it 
is  strange,  striking,  or  beautifnl.  According  to  Lord 
Brougham,  '  there  is  a  positive  pleasure  in  knowing  what 
we  did  not  know  before,  especially  if  it  excites  our  wonder, 
surprise,  or  admiration.'  Each  new  discovery  also  excites 
a  feeling  of  strength  because  it  adds  to  our  possessions 
of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  equivalent  to  mental 
power. 

Kepler  was  astonished  and  delighted  when  he  dis- 
covered the  law  that  '  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of 
the  planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances 
from  the  sun.'  Cuvier,  the  great  comparative  anatomist 
and  osteologist,  speaking  of  hia  study  of  bones  and 
animals,  said :  'At  the  voice  of  comparative  anatomy 
each  bone,  each  fragment,  regained  its  place.  I  cannot 
describe  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  finding  that  as  I  discovered 
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one  character  all  its  consequences  were  gradually  brought 
to  light — the  feet  agreed  with  the  history  told  by  the 
teeth  ;  the  bon^  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  those  parts 
which  ought  to  unite  them,  agreed  with  each  other ;  in  a 
word,  each  one  of  tlie  species  spjang  from  its  own  fig- 
ments.' The  brother  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  relates : 
'  Davy's  delight  when  he  saw  the  minute  shining  globules 
(of  potassium)  hurst  through  the  crust  of  potagh  and  take 
fire  aa  they  reached  the  air,  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  contain  bis  joy;  he  actually  bounded  about  the  room 
in  ecstatic  delight.' 

Part  of  the  pleasure  of  discovery  consists  in  the  per> 
ception  of  new  similarities  and  difierenoes,  contradictions, 
and  intellectual  difBculties ;  the  acquisition  of  new  ia> 
tellectual  and  individual  power  by  the  reduction  of  the 
unknown  to  the  known.  Part  also  consiBts  in  the  suit- 
ability of  the  occupation  to  the  individual ;  the  pleasures 
of  activity,  of  pursuit,  of  anticipation,  of  success ;  the 
charm  of  mystery,  aud  the  escitement  of  uncertainty  as 
to  what  will  come  next ;  and  the  anticipated  val\ie  of  the 
final  result. 

But  the  pursuit  of  pure  science  is  not  wholly  pleasure. 
The  difficulties  and  the  discouragements  in  such  a  pursuit 
may  he  fairly  said  to  exceed  that  of  every  other,  and  are 
in  the  total  so  great  that  hard)y  a  man  in  a  million  is 
wholly  devoted  to  it.  The  obstacles  are  various,  and  con- 
sist briefly :  of  the  great  preparation  of  mind  required ; 
the  great  difficulty  of  attaining  even  a  moderate  amount 
of  success;  the  absence  of  pecuniary  remuneratioTi  fur  such 
labour,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
living  by  its  means ;  the  ignorance  of  nearly  all  persons 
respecting  tbe  utility  of  the  occupation,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  appreciation,  sympathy,  and  encourage-  -^ 
ment.     Id  addition  to  these,  considerable  seclusion  from 
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eociety  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  success.  '  The 
intellectml  life  is  sometimes  a  fearfully  solitary  one. 
UaleSB  he  lives  in  a  great  capital,  the  man  devoted  to  that 
life  is  more  than  all  other  men  liable  to  suffer  from  isola- 
tion, to  feel  utterly  alone  beneath  the  deafness  of  space 
and  the*  silence  of  tlie  stars.' ' 

It  is  not  one  band  or  class  of  men,  however,  but  all 
mankind  who,  in  widely  different  degrees,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  promote  scientific 
discovery.  The  great  cause  of  all  things  is  a  resistless 
power,  and  compels  even  the  most  UQwilling  and  anti- 
scientific  persons  unconsciously  to  assist  in  the  general 
development  and  jurogress  of  mankind,  and  thns  indirectly 
to  promote  the  discovery  of  new  truth.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness, working  chiefly  for  money,  requires  the  aid  of  science 
in  getting  that  money.  He  seeks  the  assistance  of  new 
inventions,  and  they  can  often  only  be  made  by  the  aid  of 
original  knowledge  and  research  ;  he  constantly  uses  the 
steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  chemical  analysis,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  appliances  based  upon  the  discoveries 
of  scientific  meu.^  The  theologian,  often  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  creative  power,  painfully  alarmed 
at  the  encroachments  of  new  knowledge  upon  his  domain 
of  dogmatism,  sooner  or  later  adapts  his  views  to  the  cur- 
rent of  new  thought  developed  by  new  truths.  If  he  does 
not  admit  the  recent  conclusions  of  Darwin,  he  at  least 
admits  those  of  Newton — not  two  centuries  old ;  and  if  he 
will  not  be  a  pioneer  of  newly  discovered  truths  of  the 

■  The  InteUeatiuil  Life,  by  Hamertou,  p.  23!l. 

For  A  very  intereatiog  insiejice  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  emi- 
neat  men  of  Bcieace  are,  bf  the  vei7  force  and  vigoor  of  their  intel- 
lectoal  gifts,  temporarily  disqualified  for  snccess  in  fashionable  society, 
see  Hamerton,  The  IiUeileatval  Life,  pp.  119  and  310. 

'  '  National  Importance  of  ScieutiSc  Besearcb,'  H'lMtNuutar  S«- 
vtMe,  April,  1873, 
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Cre&tor,  he  sooner  or  later  becomes  a  follower  in  the  camp 
of  BcieDce.  If  he  makes  assertions  which  will  not  bear 
the  light  of  BcieDtific  evidence,  philosophic  investigators 
know  tliat  mental  acquiescence  m  such  cases  is  only  a  que»- 
tioQ  of  time.  That  professors  of  religion  are  gradually 
ialling  into  the  ranks  of  science,  is  conspicuously  mani- 
fested in  many  ways.  It  might  easily  be  shown  that  not 
only  these,  but  all  other  classes  of  persons,  are  compelled 
by  the  great  laws  which  determine  human  progress  to 
promote  indirectly  the  discovery  of  new  truth. 

'  To  whom  are  we  to  ascribe  the  chief  merit  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  practical  inventioa  ?  Is  it  to  the  philosopher 
who  suggested  in  a  misty  future  some  visionary  project  ? 
Is  it  to  the  engineer  who  renders  the  abstract  concrete — 
the  dream  a  reality  ?  Is  it  to  the  financier  or  commercial 
man  who  risks  his  fortune  on  his  foresight,  and  on  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  philosophical  idea  and  of  the 
engineer's  skill  and  practice  i*  In  all  these  applications  of 
science  to  practice  these  three  characters  are  involved. 
Take,  for  instance,  telegraphy.  We  have  here  the  dream 
of  Sommering,  of  Schilling ;  we  have  the  genius  of  Whet- 
stone and  of  Steinheil.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
practical  enterprise  of  Cooke,  of  Morse,  and  Siemens.  We 
have  again  the  financial  foresight  of  men  who  are  little 
known — Ricardo,  Bidder,  Weber,  of  the  great  railway 
companies  of  this  country,  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
Governments  of  Europe — all  of  whom  have  lent  their 
assistance  in  establishing  telegraphy  on  its  present  great 
basis.  Take,  again,  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  tele- 
graphy —  submarine  telegraphy.'  *  The  great  genius, 
Wheatatone,  as  early  as  the  year  1839,  I  think,  formed 
the  idea  of  a  cable  connecting  England  with  France.  The 
genius  of  Faraday  and  the  skill  of  Siemens  succeeded  in 
making  submarine  cables  practicable ;  but  it  was  the  fore- 
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eight  of  Crampton,  of  Carmichael,  and  others  who  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  this  project  socceesfiil ;  bo  that  we  see 
in  all  branches  of  tel^raphy  the  philosopher,  the  engineer, 
and  the  commercial  man  must  take  their  fair  share  of 
credit.' ' 

'  The  wonder  ia  not  so  much  that,  when  the  human 
mind  is  bent  on  any  particnlar  discovery,  improvements 
are  so  rapid,  but  that  in  the  last  preceding  century  they 
were  so  slow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the 
rate  of  discovery,  rapid  as  it  is  at  present,  will  be  stilt 
further  increased.  There  was  no  want  of  genius,  no  want 
of  scientific  means  for  improvement  in  material  things ; 
it  was  want  of  opportunity  and  want  of  interest  in  the 
general  public  which  stood  in  the  way.  That  want  of 
interest  has  now  vanished ;  the  world  at  laige  now  taking 
interest  in  what  would  have  been  formerly  cnnsidered  very 
recondite  researches.  All  are  eager  and  anxious  to  leam 
something,  if  but  little,  of  various  sciences,  and  to  leam 
that  little  well.  The  favour  with  which  the  pubUc  take 
up  these  things  reacts  on  scientific  men  themselves.  Each 
is  anxious  to  do  something  in  his  vocation,  and  is  only 
baffled  by  iinding  that,  however  early  he  may  have  been 
in  the  field,  someone  else,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  has 
forestalled  him.'  ^ 

>  Address  by  Hr.  Preece.  Conf erenoes :  Special  SoieutiGc  Loan 
CoUeolion,  London,  1876. 

'  Address  by  Rev.  R.  Main,  F.B.8.  Special  SdentiGc  Loan  Collec- 
tion, Londoc,  1876. 
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There's  nothing  dtaate  under  Heaven's  eye. 

But  hath  its  bound  in  earth,  in  sea,  or  sky. — Shakspeabx. 


It  is  useless  to  search  for  that  which  cannot  exist. 
Although  we  know  but  little  of  the  actual  limits  of  pos- 
sible knowledge,  there  are  signs  that  nature  is  not  in 
ever;  respect  inBnite.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
number  of  forms  of  energy  and  of  elementary  substances 
is  limited.  At  the  present  time  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  less  than  a  dozen  of  the  former  and  six  dozen  of  the 
latter.  Elementary  substances  also  do  not  unite  together 
in  every  proportion  by  weight,  but  only  in  certain  definite 
ones,  and  do  not  produce  an  unlimited  series  of  com- 
pounds. There  appear  to  be  laws  operating  in  the  inmost 
nature  of  elementary  bodies,  which  prevent  the  atoms 
uniting  with  each  other,  except  in  certain  definite  arrange- 
ments or  groups,  as  if  all  other  arrangements  were  geo- 
metrically or  mechanically  impossible.  The  number  of 
forms  in  which  each  substance  crystallises  is  also  very 
limited ;  common  salt,  for  example,  crystallises  only  in 
cubes.  But  who,  with  a  finite  mind,  shall  set  a  limit  to 
creative  power,  or  assign  bounds  to  the  Universe  ?  Oun 
is  the  science  of  this  globe  alone,  and  consequently  of  its 
limited  conditions.  Nearly  all  the  instances  of  definite 
chemical  compounds  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
ohserved  noder  the  limited  ranges  of  pressure  and  tempe- 
rature, &c.,  existing  on  this  earth  ;  and  it  is  possible  and 
even  probable  that  under  different  ranges  of  pressure  and 
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temperature,  snch  as  may  now  prevail  ia  other  parts  of  the 
universe,  a  great  Dumber  of  new  compounds  would  be 
capable  of  existing.  We  already  posseas  evidence  of  this  in 
the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  great  pressnre  or  a  low 
temperature,  new  compounds,  such  as  the  various  cryohy- 
drates,  also  ammonium,  and  hydrate  of  chlorine,  may  be 
obtained,  and  such  additional  bodies  would  add  to  the 
number  of  possible  compounds.  Sut  the  few  additional 
instances  of  this  kind  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted also  conform  to,  and  therefore  confirm,  the  law 
that  elementary  bodies  only  unite  in  certain  definite 
atomic  proportions  by  weight,  and  do  not  unite  in  the 
proportions  of  fractions  of  their  atomic  weights  to  form  an 
unlimited  number  of  compounds.  The  spectroscope  has 
shown  us  that  various  substances  in  the  elementary  state, 
and  probably  some  new  elementary  substances,  exist  id 
the  more  intensely  heated  heavenly  bodies ;  but  neither  it 
nor  any  other  instrument  has  yet  supplied  us  with  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  new  compounds  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  universe.  Not  only  does  it  appear  highly 
improbable  that  an  unlimited  variety  of  collocations  of 
different  atoms,  united  to  form  different  substances,  can 
exist ;  hut  many  combinations  and  arrangements  of  forces 
are  incompatible,  and  cannot  co-exist.  From  these  con- 
siderations, therefore,  there  ia  probably  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  natural  existences,  whether  of  forces,  sub- 
stances, or  their  phenomena,  within  reach  of  our  observa- 
tion, and  consequently  also  to  the  amount  of  possible 
knowledge  respecting  them.  The  number  of  laws  also 
which  govern  a  finite  number  of  substances  or  forces 
must  themselves  be  finite.  There  are  also  statements  in 
logic  which  are  contradictory ;  mathematical  quantities 
which  are  impossible;  geometrical  conditions  which  are  in- 
conceivable ;   mechanical   arrangements  which  are    self- 
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destructive,  and  phyBieal  properties  and  motions  which  are 
mcompatible.  Many  statements  of  fact  also  do  not  admit 
of  degree ;  for  instance,  a  substance  either  exists  or  it  does 
not.  According  to  the  principles  of  geometry,  there  can- 
not exist  more  than  five  regular  solids. 

We  do  not  create  laws,  nor  can  we  command  new 
effects,  except  those  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  nature.  ScientiBc  research  or  genius,  therefore, 
cannot  create '  new  truths  ;  it  can  only  discover  such  as 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  matter  and  its 
forces.  It  is  essentially  truthful,  and  cannot  verily  our 
hypotheses  unless  they  are  true. 

We  must,  however,  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  results  of  research  and  the 
observations,  comparisons,  and  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  The  former  may  be  tnie,  hut  the  latter  may 
be  erroneous.  Truth  is  that  which  is,  and  no  matter  how 
extraordinary  truth  may  appear,  our  thought  must  be 
made  to  agree  with  it.  The  knowledge  which  we  acquire 
by  research  in  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences, 
although  it  may,  so  &r  aa  it  goes,  in  moat  cases  be  tho- 
roughly trusted  as  to  matters  of  qualitative  fact,  is  always  . 
incomplete  and  quantitatively 'inexact.  More  always  re- 
mains to  be  known,  and  that  which  is  known  poaseases 
only  a  finite  degree  of  precision.  This  arises  from  the 
extremely  limited  power  of  our  faculties  and  means  of 
detection  and  observation,  and  our  present  incapability 
to  appreciate  absolute  accuracy.  As  the  analogies  and 
conclusions  we  draw  from  research  and  experience  are 
sometimeB  erroneous,  we  are  frequently  led  by  them  to 
search  for  things  which  cannot  exist.  Every  scientiiic 
investigator  has  his  own  notions  of  what  is  impossible ; 

'  '  I  ose  this  woid  in  an  absolute  sense,  viz.  to  form  out  of  nothing. 
0 
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but  there  are  several  objects  of  Bearcb  whicb  are  regarded 
as  such  by  most  men  of  science ;  amongst  these  may  he 
mentioned  perpetiial  motion,  the  creation  or  destruction  of 
matter,  energy,  &c.  But  bow  are  we  to  judge  of  what  is 
absolutely  impossible,  and  what  is  not  ?  As  our  reasoning 
focutty  is  iinite,  and  we  have  therefore  no  infollible  guide, 
our  best  course  is  to  consider  those  objects  of  search  im- 
possible which  distinctly  eontradiet  any  of  what  are 
termed  the  fundamental '  laws  of  thoi^ht,' '  or  those  of 
flcience.  A  thing  either  is  or  is  not.  That  which  is,  is. 
That  only  which  exists,  or  which  is  possible  to  exist  in 
accordance  with  the  essential  nature  of  things,  can  be 
discovered.  A  self-contradictory  statement,  such  as  that 
which  is  is  not,  or  the  largest  planets  are  the  smallest^ 
cannot  be  true.  Two  contradictory  statements  or  hypo- 
theses also  cannot  both  be  true.  A  whole  is  greater  than 
its  part.  Things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  each 
other.  There  can  be  no  square  root  to  a  negative  quan- 
tity. A  figure  which  possesses  three  equal  sides  must 
have  three  equal  angles.  A  substance  cannot  be  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place.  Every  effect 
must  have  a  cause.  We  cannot  create  or  destroy  either 
matter  or  energy.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
contrary.  Two  mutually  destructive  actions  cannot  co- 
exist. A  body  cannot  be  moving  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  same  time,  &e.  All  of  these  are  fundamental 
statements,  the  contrary  of  which  are  considered  abso- 
lutely untrue  and  impossible  by  all  scientific  men.  As  an 
approximation,  therefore,  to  a  criterion  of  scientific  truth, 
we  may  say,  it  is  that  which  does  not  contradict  any  of 
what  are  termed  the  fundamental  'laws  of  thought'  or 

'  8m  Boole's  Zairt  of  Thougit;  Jevoni'K/Wjwipfo«fl^5W«i«,  vol.  i. 
p.  6 ;  Thciinson'B  OvtUnei  of  tlu  Ltun  <^  Tkmight.  Compare  also  Uie 
chapter  on  '  The  Criterid  of  Scientific  Trnth.' 
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principles  of  the  scienceH.  There  was  a  time  when  many 
of  these  truths  were  not  known,  but  as  science  advances 
we  become  acquainted  with  a  greater  number  of  its 
axioms  and  laws,  and  uniformity  of  belief  cm  fundamental 
poiuts  enlarges  also.  Neither  our  knowledge  nor  our 
accuracy  in  Fcience  is  intuitive ;  they  both  are  results  of 
experience  and  education.  In  consequence  of  limited 
knowledge  and  instruction,  the  human  mind  can  think 
erroneously,  and  often  does  so,  but  the  tendency  to  think 
falsely  in  natural  subjects  diminishes  as  education  ad- 
vances. Erroneoiis  propositions  which  were  formerly 
believed,  become  absurd  and  almost  unthinkable  by  the 
prepress  of  science.  There  was  a  time  when  men  thought 
that  the  earth  was  a  plane,  that  the  sun  and  planets 
revolved  round  it ;  that  matter  was  destroyed  by  burning, 
&c. ;  but  such  propositions  have  become  comparatively 
inconceivable  bynearly  all  intelligent  minds.  The  ancient 
axiom  that  the  circle  was  the  most  perfect  of  figures,  that 
natural  motion  must  be  circular,  and  therefore  that  the 
planets  must  move  in  circular  orbits,  was  believed  until 
the  time  of  Kepler,  but  is  now  no  longer  an  axiom.  That 
which  is  inconceivable  by  one  man,  or  in  one  age,  is  not 
necessarily  so  by  another  man,  or  in  another  period,  and 
therefore  the  inconceivability  of  an  idea  or  the  reverse  is 
only  an  incomplete  test  of  its  truth.  Ideas  which  at 
one  period  are  beyond  reason,  do  in  many  cases,  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  come  within  its  domain ;  and  some 
of  those  which  were  thought  to  be  true  are  proved  to  be 
false.  Some  discoveries  which  are  unattainable  in  one 
age  or  state  of  knowledge  become  attainable  in  another ; 
for  instance,  the  laws  of  electro-magnetism  or  of  electro- 
chemical action  could  not  have  been  discovered  in  an  age 
when  electro-currents  were  unknown,  nor  could  the  prin  - 
ciple  of  conservation  of  matter  and  of  energy  have  been 
c  2 
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arrived  at  when  science  was  in  its  infancy.  From  evidence 
also  obtained  in  solar  spectroscopy,  by  various  investigators, 
Ixjckyer  has  recently  suggested  as  probable  that  some  of 
the  'elementary  bodies'  (viz,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
calcium,  &c.)  are  decomposable. 

In  scientific  research,  men  must  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  pure  light  of  truth  and  reason,  as  far  as  they  can 
obtain  it,  otherwise  they  will  succeed  but  little  in  making 
discoveries.  They  must  also  bestow  some  consideration 
upon  the  questions,  what  ia  impossible,  what  is  improbable, 
and  what  is  at  the  time  unattainable.  Scienti6c  dis- 
coverers, therefore,  do  not  usually  select  for  investigation 
questions  which  they  have  strong  reasons  beforehand  to 
believe  are  beyond  their  power  to  solve.  It  appears  to  be 
iiseless  to  search  for  instances  of  creation  or  destruction 
of  matter  or  energy,  by  human  agency.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  elaborate  researches,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  chemical  analyses,  and  of  experiments  and 
observations  already  made  in  the  sciences  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  have  not  disclosed  to  us  a  single  example  of 
creation  or  destruction  of  matter  or  energy  by  human 
power  ;  nor  have  they  made  known  to  us  a  single  such  act 
effected  by  occult  means,  and  proved  by  evidence  equal  in 
strength  to  that  supplied  by  ordinary  experiments  in  those 
sciences.  Faraday,  a  devout  man,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
this  doctrine  of  Conservation  of  Energy  and  of  Matter. 

The  minds  of  many  men  are  ever  restless,  and  man's 
desire  to  wive  questions  which  are  at  present  quite  in- 
golvable  by  his  limited  powers,  is  probably  as  great  as  it 
ever.  was.  Some  of  the  questions  still  propounded  are 
quite  as  impenetrable  as  those  discussed  by  the  schoolmen 
in  former  times,  when  (hey  seriously  debated  whether, 
'when  angeU  move  from  place  to  place,  do  they  pass 
through  the  intermediate  space?'  &c.      Dissatie&ction 
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with  ignorance,  and  a.  desire  to  acquire  new  scientific 
knowledge  are  necessary ;  but  they,  like  all  our  actions, 
must  be  regulated  by  discretion.  It  is  unwise  to  attempt 
to  explain  that  which  is  impossible  to  explain,  whether  the 
impossibility  arises  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  limited  extent  of  our  powers,  or  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  or  means.  In  many 
cases,  however,  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine  before- 
hand whether  the  knowledge  we  seek  is  attainable  or  not, 
and  in  such  cases  we  must  act  according  to  our  best  judg- 
ment. 


CHAPTER   III. 

USATTIINED   BUT    ATTAINABLE    TBirTBS   OF    SCIENCE. 

'  NoTHisa  can  be  more  puerile  than  the  complaints  some- 
times made  by  certain  cultivators  of  a  science,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  discoveries  now  that  the  soil  has 
been  exhausted,  whereas  they  were  so  easily  made  when 
the  ground  was  first  broken.  It  is  an  error  begotten  by 
ignorance  out  of  indolence.  The  first  discovery  did  not 
drop  upon  the  expectant  idler  who,  with  placid  equanimity 
ivalted  for  the  goods  the  gods  might  send,  but  was  heavily 
obtained  by  patient,  systematic,  and  intelligent  labour ; 
and,  beyond  all  question,  the  same  labour  of  the  same 
mind  which  made  the  first  discoveries  in  the  new  science, 
would  now  succeed  in  making  many  more,  trampled 
jthough  the  field  be  by  the  restless  feet  of  thoise  un- 
Imethodical  inqiiirers  who,  running  to  and  fro,  anxiously 
I  exclaim,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  thing  ?  "  " 

■  '  Psychological  Isquii lea,'  Journal  i^  Mental  Sdeacc,  lgG2,p.  212. 
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The  future  limits  of  buman  knowledge  seem  to  be  in- 
ifinitely  diatant ;  tbe  ezertion  of  creative  power  io  develop- 
ing and  inaproving  mankind  appears  to  be  infinitely  fdr 
from  being  exhausted.  It  ia  highly  probable  that  there 
remains  to  be  discovered  avast  number  of  scientific  truths, 
of  which  we  are  at  present  totally  ignorant,  because  very 
large  gaps  are  evident  in  all  directions  in  our  present ' 
syatena  of  knowledge ;  and  because  we  now  know  multi- 
tudes of  substances,  actions,  and  conditions  and  relations 
of  bodies  with  which  we  were  formerly  unacquainted,  and 
the  number  ia  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  only  since  the  us© 
of  telescopes  that  numerous  distant  heavenly  bodies,  and 
various  phenomena  relating  to  them,  have  beau  kuowD  to 
exist,  which  must  have  had  being  during  countless  previous 
ages :  the  mooaa  of  Jupiter  and  of  Mars,  for  example. 
Various  substances  now  known  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope to  be  in  the  sun  and  other  stars,  were  doubtless  in 
those  heavenly  bodies  during  all  their  past  duration.  The 
microscope  has  revealed  to  us  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  minute  organisms  and  structures,  of  which  the  ancients 
were  totally  ignorant.  In  like  manner  chemical  analysis 
and  synthesis  have  made  known  to  us  an  immense  number 
of  new  substances,  dmple  and  compoimd,  not  before  known, 
and  enabled  us  to  produce  many  that  had  no  previous 
existence.  By  means  of  modern  discoveries  in  the  sciences 
of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  we  have  learned  that 
a  multitude  of  changes  occur  in  the  interior  of  substances, 
when  the  latter  are  moved  or  altered  in  temperature.  The 
use  of  polarised  light  has  also  disclosed  to  ua  in  transpareat 
bodies  a  great  number  of  peculiar  internal  structural  con- 
ditions of  which  we  were  previously  ignorant.  All  the 
properties  and  actions  of  matter  and  its  forces  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  molecular  structures  and  motions 
existing  in  bodies,  and  these  structures  and  motions  are 
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BO  <^tremely  minute,  that  our  ECDses,  even  when  aided 
by  the  most  efiectual  appliances  at  present  known,  are 
able  to  detect  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them. 
Through  want  also  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods 
of  detecting  them,  aa  well  aa  through  want  of  investi- 
gations made  with  the  asaistance  of  known  methods, 
whole  multitudes  of  phenomena  doubtless  remain  unknown. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  every  part  of  a  mass  of 
liquid,  and  of  a  volume  of  gas  of  uniform  temperature,  is 
continually  diETuBing  into  every  other  part ;  but  we  have  at 
present  little  means  of  actually  detecting  it.  The  com- 
plexity also  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  generally  so 
great,  that  we  are  at  present  only  able  to  completely 
understand  a  few  of  the  very  simplest.  From  these  and 
many  other  circumstances  we  have  great  leason  to  believe 
that  we  are  still  surrounded  on  every  side  by  an  inmiense 
number  of  natural  phenomena  which  we  do  not  perceive, 
or  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  but  little  conception. 
There  are  also  very  many  things  which  do  not  at  present 
exist  in  nature,  but  which  by  proceEgea  of  reasoning  we 
can  show  may  exist,  provided  we  can  secure  the  proper 
conditions.  Amongst  these  we  may  fairly  include  a  whole 
multitude  of  substances  belonging  to  homologous  series  of 
organic  bodies. 

If  we  may  also  in  this  case  judge  of  the  future  from 
our  experience  of  the  past,  unexplored  regions  of  science 
lie  in  nearly  all  directions,  and  even  some  of  the  com- 
monest phenomena  probably  remain  still  tmknown.  For 
instance,  the  most  abundant  of  all  common  substances, 
oxygen,  was  not  discovered  until  the  year  1774  ;  and  the 
gases  in  general,  although  several  of  them  were  common 
enough,  were  not  individually  known  and  isolated  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  evidently*  because  scientific 
knowledge  had  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  men 
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to  devise  means  of  isolating  and  dietingiiishing  ihem.  It 
was  nob  because  those  substances  were  inaccessible  that 
they  were  not  previously  discovered  (for  men  bad  lived 
through  ages  in  the  closest  contact  with  them),  but  for  want 
of  Bcientitic  knowledge,  and  of  suitable  and  sufficiently  re- 
fined methods  of  manipulation.  In  other  cases  where  such 
knowledge  and  refined  methods  were  not  neceasary,  as  in 
distinguishing  diamonds,  gold,  eilver,  and  various  other 
bodies,  the  discoveries  were  made  so  long  ago,  that  the 
records  of  thein,  if  there  were  any,  are  lost.  The  discovery 
of  gold  required  fiir  less  knowledge  and  intelligence  than 
that  of  the  vastly  more  abundant  substances  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  because  it  was  a  glittering  solid,  and  its  properties 
more  conspicuous.  Even  at  the  present  time  all  our 
methods  and  appliances  are  extremely  crude,  when  com- 
pared with  the  minuteness  and  complexity  of  molecular 
pheoomena  to  be  discovered.  The  most  important  truths 
are  usually  the  least  obvious.  Many  of  the  greatest  truths 
remaining. unknown  can  probably  be  discovered  only  by 
means  of  exhaustive  researches  which  disclose  exceptional 
instances,  or  of  extreme  refinements  in  science,  which  will 
enable  us  to  detect  and  examine  excessively  minute 
residuary  quantities  of  forces  and  substances ;  and  the 
probable  reason  why  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover 
an  experimental  connection  between  gravity  and  the 
various  physical  forces,  is  because  of  the  extreme  feeble- 
ness of  the  former  force  in  comparison  with  the  strength 
of  the  latter.  For  equal  masses  of  matter,  the  proportion- 
ate strength  has  been  estimated  to  be  a  mere  fraction  of 
I  to  1,000  millions.' 

The  extremely  limited  extent  of  our  faculties  also  keeps 
us  in  ignorance  of  many  things.    There  is  good  reason  for 

'  TAe  Unieea  Univer*»,  61h  edit,,  p.  H6. 
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siippOBiDg  that  what  would  be  a  deafening  chorus  of  insect- 
Bounds  exists  aiound  m  on  a  Bummer's  day,  entirely  un- 
noticed by  UB,  because  our  ear  has  no  power  to  perceive 
vibrations  exceeding  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity ;  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  below  a  certain  degree  of  intensity. 
Conversely,  our  loudest  soimds  may  be  inaudible  to  the 
refined  ears  of  insects. 

As  we  cannot  create  knowledge,  we  are  obliged  when 
forming  concluaionB  to  draw  them  from  the  knowledge  we 
possess  ;  and  the  amount  of  that  knowledge  (though  always 
increasing)  is  limited.  As  wider  experience  also  enables 
us  to  diBcover  exceptional  instances  and  residuary  quanti- 
ties ;  and  these  compel  ua  to  infer  the  exietence  of  wider 
laws  and  principles  in  order  to  include  and  explain  them, 
BO  is  it  likely,  and  indeed  almost  certain,  that  Bome  of  the 
greatest  truths  remain  still  unknown,  and  will  be  dis- 
covered. In  this  way  some  of  the  most  important  truths 
have  remained  for  ages  unapparent.  For  instance,  all  our 
experience  of  the  effect  of  applying  heat  to  liquids  con- 
firmed our  belief  that  at  a  particular  fixed  and  definite 
temperature,  different  for  each  separate  liquid,  every  sub- 
stance passed  abruptly  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous 
state,  until  Sir  J.  Herschel  suggested,  and  Dr.  Andrews  a 
few  years  ago  proved,  that  under  suitable  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  substances  passed  by  a  gradual 
change  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  structure,  through 
an  interrening  series  of  conditions  in  which  they  could  not 
be  properly  called  either  liquids  or  vapourB.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  as  the  amount  of  our  experience  and  know- 
ledge is  still  comparatively  small,  other  great  truths  may 
in  a  similar  manner  remain  unknown.  That  which  is 
beyond  reason  at  present  may  not  be  so  in  the  future ;  but 
it  has  now  no  place  in  science  for  want  of  a  basis  of  verified 
truth. 
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One  cause  of  our  being  probably  ignorant,  even  at  the 
present  time,  of  some  of  the  grandest  tnitha  of  nature  is 
deficiency  of  special  knowledge  and  experience.  At  any 
time  a  single  new  instance  or  experiment  may  suggest  to 
us  an  idea  of  the  poesible  existence  of  the  grandest  truth, 
or  confirm  a  previously  conceived  hypothesis  of  its  being. 
For  instance,  the  new  experiments  of  Cagnaird  de  la 
Tour  caused  Sir  J.  Hersche!  to  suggest  the  probable  con- 
tinuity of  the  liquid  and  vaporous  states  of  matter.'  Did 
we  also  now  know  the  true  numerical  relations,  in  the 
form  of  what  has  been  termed  'homologous  series'  and 
'  periodic  functions,'  subsisting  amongst  elementary  sub~ 
stances,  we  might  be  led  to  discover  the  existence  and 
properties  of  new  elementary  bodies.  Attempts  to  discover 
suoh  relations  have  often  been  made,  and  one  by  Mend- 
lejeeff  has  recently  been  published  *  and  verified  by  the 
discovery  of  gallium. 

We  are  most  of  us  much  more  apt  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  what  we  have  accomplished  than  to  con- 
template and  compare  with  it  what  remains  to  be,  done. 
Our  knowledge  ia  finite,  but  our  ignorance  is  nearly  infi- 
nite. Even  Mewton  compared  himself  to  a  little  child 
picking  up  pebbles  on  the  sear^hore,  whilst  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  expanded  before  him.  Of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  time  and  space  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  and 
of  the  essential  natures  of  matter  and  force  also  nothing 
is  known.  The  deepest  truths  require  still  deeper  truths 
to  explain  them.  U'he  amount  of  discovery  in  the  future 
appears  likely  to  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  past. 
The  study  of  science  discloses  our  ignorance  of  a  multi- 
tude of  points  which  we  may  fidly  expect  yet  to  know. 
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New  knowledge  id  not  like  a  cistern,  soon  emptied,  but 
is  a  fountain  of  almost  unlimited  power  and  duratioo. 
The  discovery  of  one  truth  leada  to  that  of  many 
more.  One  new  &ct  leads  to  a  hundred  researches,  and 
each  research  evolves  a  hundred  new  facts,  and  so  on. 
Not  a  eingle  science,  even  of  the  mathematical  ones,  is 
probably  yet  complete  either  in  principles  or  details. 
There  is  not  a  ^^f  force,  nor  even  a  single  substance, 
yet  completely  undeM«^.  The  area  of  scientific  dis- 
covery enlarges  rapidly  as  we  advance;  every  scientiSc 
truth  now  known  yields  many  questions  yet  to  be  an- 
swered. To  some  of  these  questions  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
answers  at  the  present  time,  others  can  only  be  decided 
when  other  parts  of  science  are  more  developed.  All  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge  must  advance  together. 
A  geometric  and  mechanical  basis  of  physical  science  can- 
not be  constructed  until  we  know  the  forms,  sizes,  and 
positions  of  t)ie  molecules  of  subetancee ;  and  as  the  whole 
realm  of  attainable  knowledge  appears  immensely  great  in 
comparison  with  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  un- 
folding of  it  will  probably  require  an  almost  infinite 
amount  of  labour,  and  therefore  a  vast  period  of  time. 

During  the  prosecution  of  an  original  investigation, 
the  area  of  question  and  discovery  enlaiges  as  we  proceed, 
and  the  research  in  some  cases  develops  into  such  eom- 
pleiity  and  magnitude,  that  solution  of  its  questions 
appears  for  a  time  hopeless.  Generally  however,  when 
that  discouraging  point  is  attained,  the  subject  begins  to 
clear,  and  by  persistent  research  is  gradually  reduced  to 
order,  and  is  found  to  conform  to  a  few  general  laws  or 
principles.  What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  a  single  in- 
vestigation baa  been  laigely  found  to  be  true  of  some  of 
the  simpler  sciences ;  for  instance,  celestial  mechanics ; 
and  will  probably  be  also  found  to  be  equaJly  true  of  the 
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entire  domain  of  dlEcoverable  acience,  i.e.  iis  complexity 
will  increase  until  a  maximum  is  attained,  and  then  be 
gradually  resolved  into  a  simple  yet  complete  system  of 
laws  and  principles  in  a  similar  manner. 

Another  reason  for  concluding  that  the  future  of 
science  is  immense  ia  because,  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  new  experiments,  we  are  unable  to  predict  the  results 
successfully.  Knowledge  of  principles  and  laws  enables  us 
to  predict  effects ;  and  the  extent  to  which  we  are  unable 
to  predict  successfully  indicates,  in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  the 
proportionate  amomit  of  such  principles  and  laws  yet  to 
be  found.  If  we  take  100  parts  of  a  mixture  to  analyse, 
and  can  only  find  90  of  them,  we  conclude  that  our  know- 
ledge of  one-tenth  of  the  bodies  present  is  very  incom- 
plete ;  and  similarly,  if  in  100  proposed  new  experiments 
we  can  only  predict  successfully  the  result  of  10,  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  enable  us  to  predict  successfully  the 
remainder  has  yet  to  be  obtained.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, our  predictions  are  true,  although  we  are  unable'to 
verify  them,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  circum- 
stance. This  inability  to  predict  successfully  occurs  to 
the  greatest  extent  with  the  greatest  discoveries,  and  was 
specially  true  of  the  discoveries  of  electro-magnetism,  and 
the  magnetic  relation  of  light. 

As  the  human  mind  has  discovered  the  present  stock 
of  scientific  truth,  and  is  rapidly  finding  more — and  we 
fully  believe  that  what  remains  to  be  ascertained  must  be 
of  essentially  similar  character — it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  course  of  time  a  vast  deal  more  will  be  found ;  but 
how  far  man,  with  his  finite  intellect,  will  in  the  future  be 
able  to  explain  the  phenomena  belonging  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  uiuverse,  and  successfully  predict  effects,  no 
one  at  present  can  even  guess.  It  is,  however,  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  as  the  whole  of  nature  is  systematically 
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framed  in  accordance  with  intelligent  design,  nothing  in 
it  is  essentially  inscrutable  to  intellectual  powers,  and 
that  the  vast  expanse  of  truth  which  remains  unknown  is 
only  temporarily  inscrutable,  until  the  prior  knowledge 
necessary  to  its  discovery  is  obtained.  And  as  ceaseless 
activity  is  a  necessary  condition  of  human  ezisteoce,  we 
may  also  conclude  that  new  and  improved  intellectual 
processes  of  research  will  be  invented,  Mid  that  the  entire 
universe  of  scientific  truth  will  be  investigated  and  dis- 
covered. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    lUUEnSITT   AND   COUFLBSITT    OF    NATDBE. 

SiKPLicrrr,  whether  truthful  or  not,  is  often  attractive  to 
un philosophical  minds,  because  it  requires  less  intellectual 
exertion.  Men  like  to  believe  that  the  universe  is  framed, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  simple  and  crude  precon-' 
ceived  ideas.  As  the  human  mind  can  think  erroneously, 
it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  a  true  mirror  of  external 
nature.  Realities  often  differ  greatly  from  appearances, 
and  the  universe  of  matter  is  probably  almost  infinitely 
greater  and  more  complex  than  our  common  ideas  of  it. 
The  range  of  nature  is  inconceivably  great.  We  cannot 
even  imagine  bounds  to  duration  or  space,  nor  do  we 
know  of  limits  to  the  amounts  of  matter  or  force,  or  to 
the  degree  of  complexity  of  physical  or  chemical  actions, 
except  those  already  referred  to  (see  Chapter  II.).  To 
say  that  duration  is  finite  is  equivalent  to  saying  there 
iras  a  period  when  time  was  not ;  and  to  say  that  space  is 
not  infinite  is  equal  to  a£Brming  that  there  is  a  place 
where  space  does  not  exist.     Geological  considerations  and 
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the  phenomeDa  of  ancient  eclipses  carry  us  back  towards 
periods  of  immeiiBe  duration ;  those  of  astronomy  and  tlie 
revelations  of  the  telescope  indicate  to  us  unlimited  space ; 
the  spectroscope  points  towards  the  universal  distribution 
of  matter ;  the  phenomena  of  nature  show  do  definite 
limits  to  the  quantity  of  energy;  and  the  microscope 
and  the  phenomena  of  physics  and  chemistry  reveal  to 
us  an  almost  infinite  degree  of  minuteness  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  substances,  and  complexity  in  the  action  of  their 
forces. 

The  number  of  species  of  plants  and  of  insects  at  pre- 
sent known  has  been  estimated  at  100,000.  The  stars  of 
the  firmament  cannot  be  counted,  because  they  exist  in 
myriads ;  200  millions  of  meteors  are  estimated  to  enter 
our  atmosphere  every  twelve  hours,  and  Arago  calculated 
that  67  millions  of  comets  frequent  the  planetary  orbits. 
We  know  that  the  multitudes  of  lifeless  substances  in 
nature  are  actually  innumerable ;  even  the  smallest  grain 
of  sand  appears  in  the  field  of  a  powerful  microscope  like 
a  mass  of  rock,  and  therefore  composed  of  an  immense 
collection  of  smaller  particles.  As  extensive  a  world  of 
minute  things  lies  beyond  the  present  reach  of  the  micro- 
scope as  that  which  that  instrument  has  already  revealed 
to  us.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  facts 
which  differ  in  kind,  the  number  of  those  which  differ  in 
degree  is  almost  infinitely  greater,  because  they  shade  off 
into  each  other  by  insensible  differences.  The  number  of 
modifications  in  the  quantitative  varieties  of  substances 
and  forces  appears  to  be  limitless;  even  the  number  of 
possible  mixtures  of  liquids,  or  of  metals  alone,  is  almost 
incalculable. 

Berthelot  has  calculated  the  number  of  combinations 
which  may  be  made  of  acids  with  certain  alcohols,  and 
says, '  If  you  give  each  compound  thus  possible  a  name, 
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and  allow  a  lioe  for  eacli  name,  and  then  print  one  hundred 
lineg  in  a  pa^,  and  make  volumes  of  one  thousand  pages 
each,  and  place  a  million  volumes  in  a  library,  you  would 
require  fourteen  thousand  such  libraries  to  complete  your 
catalf^fue.' 

The  portion  of  space  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
is  immense,  and  altogether  beyond  our  powei«  of  concep- 
tion. A  cannon-ball,  moving  at  its  usual  velocity,  would 
occupy  about  a  year  in  travelling  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun,  or  more  than  200,000  years  to  the  nearest  fixed  star. 
Some  of  the  distant  heavenly  bodies  are  so  far  off  that 
light,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a.  second, 
occupies  more  than  2,000  years  in  passing  from  them  to 
us ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  there  may  exist  multitudes 
of  Bystems  of  worlds  immensely  more  distant  than  this ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  light  travels  at  so  enormous  a 
velocity  (nearly  900,000  times  fester  than  sound),  the 
speed  of  gravity,  according  to  Laplace,  is  at  lea^t  50  mil- 
lion times  greater. 

It  has  be^n  calculated  by  Sir  William  Thomson  that 
the  number  of  molecules  in  a  single  cubic  inch  of  any  gas 
is  about  100,000  million  million  millions.  Each  mole- 
cule also,  in  different  gases,  consists  of  from  two  to  many 
atoms,  and  is  believed  to  be  continually  moving  to  and 
fro  at  a  very  rapid  rate;  in  hydrogen,  at  about  6,055 
feet  per  second,  or  69  miles  per  minute  {Joule).  The 
diameter  of  a  particle  of  matter  has  been  estimated  to 
be  about  j^-g  to  j-J-j  millionth  of  an  inch.  According 
to  Sorby,'  a  t^oisth  of  an  inch  cube  of  liquid  water 
contains  about  3,900  million  million  molecules.  The 
moon's  infiuence  upon  the  tides  of  the  earth  is  about 
21,871,400th  part  of  the  total  in6uence  of  gravity,  yet  the 

■  JVotvrf,  Feb,  2t,  187G,  p.  ^93. 
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latter  force  is  a  very  feeble  one  in  comparison  with  the 
other  powers  (see  page  24) ;  it  requires  the  mass  of  the 
entire  earth  in  order  to  attract  an  ounce  with  the  force  of 
an  ounce,  whilst  a  magnet  may  be  made  to  attract  and 
support  many  times  its  own  weight.  The  heat  evolved  by 
the  BUD  is  calculated  to  be  2,000  million  times  as  great 
as  that  received  by  the  earth  from  it;  and  the  light 
to  he  300,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  or 
2,200  million  times  more  intense  than  that  of  a  Cen- 
tuari.  Lalande  calculated  that  it  would  require  more 
than  17  millions  of  millions  of  years  to  bring  about 
the  contemporaneous  conjunction  of  the  six  great 
planets. 

'The  amplitude  of  the  aerial  particles'  {of  sound' 
waves)  *is  less  than  a  10-millionth  of  a  centimetre.' '  A 
wave  of  light  does  not  exceed  150,000th  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  In  perceiving  the  sensation  of  violet  colour, 
707  millions  of  millions  of  vibrations  are  communicated 
to  our  eyes  in  one  second  of  time.*  The  least  ray  of 
light  also,  falling  upon  a  coloured  or  dark  body,  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  must  produce  some  effect;  and  the  effect  is 
probably  more  or  less  different  in  every  different  sub- 
stance, and  in  the  same  substance  at  every  different 
temperature.  In  a  vacuum  it  repels  bodies,  in  black  sub- 
stances it  produces  heat,  in  selenium  it  alters  the  electric 
conductivity,  in  salts  of  silver  it  changes  the  chemical 
state,  and  so  on.  It  has  been  truly  remarked, '  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  spectra  of  the  elements, 
and  from  other  reasons,  that  even  chemical  atoms  are  very 
complicated  structures.  An  atom  of  pure  iron  is  pro- 
bably a  vastly  more  complicated  system  than  that  of  the 

'  Lord  Baleigb,  Proeeediagt  oftht  Set/al  Sooiety,  vol.  zzvi.  p.  218. 
•  Yoimg'8  Lactttrrt  mi  Natural  Pialotopjiy,  li.  267. 
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planets  and  tbeir  BateUites.' '  According  to  Angstrom 
and  Tbal^n,  pure  iron  ignited  to  whiteness  simultaneously 
emits  lays  of  light  of  more  than  460  diSerent  rates  of 
vibiation ;  and  titanium  emits  even  &  very  much  lai^r 
nomber. 

Heat  or  pressure  applied  to  a  piece  of  steel  alters  its 
length,  breadth,  thickness,  molecular  arrangement,  atomic- 
dietance,  specific  gravity,  cohesive  power,  adhesion  to 
liquids,  elasticity,  temperature,  specific  heat,  latent  heat, 
thermic  conductivity,  thermo-electric  power,  electric-con- 
duct ion-resistance,  magnetic  capacity,  chemical  and  che- 
mico-electric  actions,  and  a  number  of  other  properties 
simultaneously.  In  a  paper  on  '  The  Molecular  Move- 
ments and  Magnetic  Changes  in  Iron  at  different  Tempe- 
ratures,' '  I  have  remarked,  '  The  changes  produced  by 
heat  in  even  so  apparently  simple  a  substance  as  iron  vere 
so  numerous  in  some  of  the  experiments  as  to  produce  the 
impression  that  the  metal  was  endowed  with  vitality.' 
This  simultaneous  change  of  properties  is  a  general  attri- 
bute of  matter,  and  iron  and  the  magnetic  metab  gene- 
rally are  only  conspicuous  instances  of  it  amongst  elemen- 
tary bodies,  probably  because  they  possess  the  greatest 
number  of  molecules  in  a  given  space,  and  have  their  pro- 
perties thereby  condensed. 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  sound  teach  a  similar 
lemon.  Although  the  atmosphere  is  substantially  a  mix- 
ture of  only  two  simple  gases,  the  smallest  portion  of  it  is 
capable  of  transmitting  at  the  same  instant,  with  but 
httle  interference,  not  only  an  almost  infinite  niunber  of 
rays  of  light  of  every  different  degree  of  refrangibility,  but 
also  millions  upon  millions  of  acoustic  vibrations  emitted 
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by  the  largest  orchestra ;  and  these  Tibrutioas  do  not 
appear  to  interfere  with  its  power  of  Bimultaneoiwly  trans- 
mitting  an  almost  infinite  number  of  rays  of  heat,  and  of 
magnetic  and  electric  induction.  In  a  similar  manner  a 
metal  wire  la  capable  of  transmitting  a  number  of  electric 
currents  at  the  same  instant  of  time ;  and  this  property  is 
being  applied  la  electric  telegraphy.' 

The  changes  abo  produced  in  bodies  generally  by 
alteration  of  pressure  or  temperature,  even  when  viewed 
by  the  aid  of  our  imperfect  means  and  extremely  incom- 
plete knowledge  of  its  effects,  are  often  eo  profound  that 
they  point  to  the  conclusion  that  every  single  substance 
may  be  largely  considered  as  a  different  body  at  every 
different  pressure  or  temperature;  for  instance,  iron, 
nickel,  and  manganese  are  magnetic  at  low  temperatiires 
and  Don-magnetitf  at  high  ones ;  a  red  acid  solution  of  a 
salt  of  cobalt  changes  to  an  intense  blue  colour  by  merely 
warming  it;  hot  bismuth  is  electro-positive  to  cold  bis- 
muth ;  a  hot  solution  of  potash  is  electro-negative  to  the 
same  solution  cold;  and  it  is  probable  that  every  sub- 
stance undergoes  a  numerous  series  of  molecular  changes 
when  gradually  altered  in  pressure  or  temperature,  but  we 
have  as  yet  detected  only  a  few  of  them. 

Mineral  carbonate  of  calcium  is  said  to  crystallise  in 
upwards  of  700  different  varieties  of  form.  The  self- 
repairing  power  of  a  crystal  is  like  that  of  a  human  being. 
A  slightly  abraded  crystal  of  alum,  dipped  for  an  instant 
into  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  that  salt,  completely 
repairs  the  injured  parts ;  and  if  the  solution  contains  cer- 
tain other  salts  dissolved  in  it,  the  crystal  repairs  itself  with 
alum  only  and  refuses  to  unite  with  the  other  substances, 
provided   they   do  not    belong  to   the  same  crystalline 

'  See  Hl^ffraphie  Jaurnat,  Dec.  18TG,  pp.  26i  and  236. 
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system.  This  selective  power  is  like  that  of  a  hone, 
muscle,  or  nerve,  each  of  which  will  only  take  to  iteelf 
from  the  hlood  its  own  proper  ingredients.  Brewster  ob- 
served that  '  In  the  complex  formatioD  (^  apophyllite  and 
analcime,  laws  operate  more  tike  those  in  living  stmctures 
than  in  ciystalliQe  formations.' '  The  property  possessed 
by  substances  in  general  of  enabling  the  application  of 
one  force  to  produce  a  number  of  effects  simultaneously, 
may  also  be  regarded  as  additional  evidence  of  the  great 
complexity  of  materia  substances. 

We  may  conclude  from  these  and  many  other  similar 
fects,  that  we  are  surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  pheno- 
mena of  almost  infinite  magnitude,  and  on  the  other  by 
an  endlees  niunber  of  others  of  aln^st  infinite  miauteness 
and  complexity. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OK   IDEAS. 


Man  is  a  thinking  being,  whether  he  will  or  no ;  all  he  can  i 
is  to  turn  his  thoughts  the  best  way. — Sib  W.  Teuplr. 


Tex  mind  operates  in  eciratific  research  on  perceptions  or 
ideas.  An  idea  is  also  a  mental  impression ;  and,  if  we  adopt 
the  theory  of '  unconscious  cerebration,'  it  may  or  may  not 
be  attended  by  consciousness  and  perception.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  cerebrum  by  nervous  force,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  various  externa]  and  internal  causes,  by  external 
objects  or  forces  acting  through  the  senses,  by  physical  or 

■  Pkiliuepkieal  Magaxine,  toI.  t.,  1BG3,  pp.  1T-2T. 
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mental  excitement  of  the  brain,  by  memory  and  associative 
BuggeetioQ,  &c. ;  but  how  it  is  produced  we  do  not  yet  know. 
Frequently,  when  mental  action  is  strong,  the  head  be- 
comes suddenly  hot  and  the  feet  cold.  The  seat  of  per- 
ception and  ideas  is  believed  to  be  in  the  grey  cortical 
nervous  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum.  '  By 
the  study  of  physiology  it  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt 
that  the  nerve-cella,  which  erirt  in  countless  number — 
about  600,000,000  according  to  Meynert's  calculations — 
in  the  grey  matter  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
«pheres,  are  the  nervous  centres  of  ideas.' '  All  mental 
action  appears  to  depend  upon  and  to  produce  physical 
cerebri  impressions,  and  seuBations  origindly  precede 
ideas. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  '  relativity,' '  we  only  feel 
or  perceive  a  change  of  state;  a  thought  includes  a  percep- 
tion of  relation  of  similarity  or  difference.  The  degree  of 
conscious  impression  made  upon  our  senses  or  perceptive 
powers  depends  upon  their  immediately  previous  state. 
Cold  water  feels  more  cold  to  a  hand  which  has  been  pre- 
viously warmed  than  to  one  already  cool,  because  in  the 
former  case  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  nervous  change. 
The  greater  and  more  sudden  also  the  degree  of  nervous 
or  mCntal  alteration,  the  stronger  the  sensation  or  mental 
impression ;  and  we  are  only  conscious  of  the  stronger  and 
more  sudden  sensorial  and  cerebral  changes,  because  our 
senses  and  perceptive  powers  are  not  sufficiently  refined  to 
enable  m  to  feel  oi  perceive  the  more  gradual  or  more 
minute  ones.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous  differences  which 
most  impress  us.  The  term  consciousness  is  usually  taken 
to    mean    sensibility  in   general ;   all  our   primary  con- 

'  Maadslaj,  Pht/nolegy  of  ARnd,  p.  3G9, 

■  See  Bain,  Seniei  and  Itaellecl,  and  edit.  p.  9. 
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sciomneee  i»  in  ourselves,  aad  is  only  referred  to  external 
causes  by  the  aid  of  the  intellect. 

A  thing  cannot  act  alooe,  or  upoQ  itself;  perfect 
sameness  is  inert,  it  cannot  move.  To  produce  consciouK- 
ness  there  must  be  a  difference,  a  thing  acting  and  a 
thing  acted  upon— the  latter  being  the  human  brain.  A 
photographic  plate  cannot  take  an  image  of  itself,  neither 
can  the  cerebral  substance  which  perceives  perceive  itself 
— the  two  actions  are  simultaneously  incompatible;  we 
cannot  think,  and  at  the  same  time  think  of  that  act  of 
thought.  Perfect  continuity,  sameness,  or  non-variation 
of  cause,  has  no  e£Fect  upon  our  perceptive  powers,  and 
therefore  we  are  unable  to  perceive  directly  time,  apace, 
force,  or  motion  in  themselves ;  we  feel  not  the  uniform 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  dependence  <^  consciousness  upon  change  of  impres- 
sion is  largely  proved  by  the  &ct,  that  whilst  the  mind  is 
highly  incapable  of  completely  realising  ultimate  ideas ; 
or  those  of  the  great  static  uniformities  of  space,  time, 
and  infinite  potential  power ;  or  the  great  cause  of  all 
things — it  is  quite  capable  of  perceiving  those  of  eequences 
or  of  orders  of  succeeeion  of  mental  impressions,  because 
in  the  latter  case  only  is  there  great  and  rapid  mental' 
change.  Also,  although  we  can  hut  little  conceive  ideas 
of  the  essential  natures  of  the  modes  of  energy  which 
produce  physical  and  chemical  effects,  we  can  very  much 
more  completely  realise  the  ordei'  of  effects  which  those 
forces  produce ;  and  our  conceptions  of  ultimate  power, 
of  causation,  and  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
depend  upon  this  ability.  '  There  are  many  things  which 
we  neither  know  nor  can  know  iu  themselves,  that  is,  in 
their  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  ouc  faculties  of 
knowledge,  but  which  manifest  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  theii  effects.     Consciousness  cannot  exist  in- 
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depeodentiy  of  some  peculiar  mtxlification  of  the  mind ; 
we  are  only  conscious  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  determinate 
state.  To  be  conscious  we  must  be  conscious  of  some  par- 
ticular perception,  remembrance,  imagination,  or  feeling ; 
we  have  no  general  consciousness.' '  Persistence  of  ideas 
in  consciousness  is  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  realities, 
and  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  a  test  of  truth. 

Consciousness  enables  us  to  define  many  things,  but 
not  itself.  What  is  consciousness  ?  is  about  the  most 
difficult  of  all  questions  for  man  to  answer,  because  it  is 
ashing  self  what  is  self,  and  the  answer  given  can  only  be  a 
repetition — consciousness  is  consciousness.  Consciousness 
appears  to  be  a  power  of  perceiving  mental  changes, 
whether  resulting  from  sensation  or  volition ;  and  arises 
from  a  gufficiently  strong  und  rapid  nervous  or  mental 
change.  It  includes  both  sensation  and  perception,  and 
the  total  consciousness  in  both  these  forms  constitutes  the 
human  I  or  Ego.  Consciousness  therefore  differs  in  kind : 
there  is  physical,  or  that  of  sense ;  and  mental,  or  that  of 
mind — and  the  latter  is  the  more  complex.  Mental  con- 
sciousness is  not  mind,  nor  co-extensive  with  it ;  but  only 
a  variable  accompaniment  of  it.  As  there  may  be  phy- 
sical activity  without  physical  consciousness,  so  may  there 
be  mental  activity  without  mental  consciousness,  but  not 
the  reverse — we  oilen  catch  ourselves  thinking.  There  is  ' 
no  abstract  consciousness.  Consciousness  differs  also  in 
degree,  from  that  which  accompanies  feeble  sensations  and 
ideas  to  that  concomitant  with  the  most  excited  action 
of  all  our  eenses  and  mental  powers.  The  consciousness 
attending  one  action  often  excludes  that  of  another ;  if 
the  consciousness  of  feeling  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 

■  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  LectHTtt  en  MataphytUt,  vol.  i.  p.  848 ;  Winalow, 
Oil  Obieart  Uiteain  i^the  Brain  and  Hind,  p.  437. 
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intellect,  it  sbaU  the  latter  out;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  tbat  of  the  intellect  is  stronffeat,  the  intellect  pre- 
vails. 

As  consciouaness  is  a.  result  of  a  suflSciently  high  degree 
of  meDlal  or  phyaicaL  activity,  unconsciousness  and  sleep 
are  promoted  by  absence  of  all  conditions  which  excite  the 
mind.  Our  rariooB  powers  cease  to  induce  consciouaness, 
usually  in  something  like  the  following  order: — By 
absence  of  physical  pain,  uneasiness,  or  excitement  in  any 
part  of  our  body,  organic  sensation  ceases  and  so  longer 
excites  the  mind.  By  perfect  stillness  of  limbs,  the  sense 
of  touch  ceases  in  a  similar  manner  t«  arouse  perception. 
By  absence  of  flavours,  odours,  sound,  and  light,  the 
senses  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  become  quiescent, 
and  memory  alone  remains  as  a  soiuce  of  mental  excite- 
meat;  and  by  persistent  exclusion  of  the  more  exciting 
ideas  only,  memory  also  becomes  uncoosclous.  As,  how- 
ever, by  withdrawing  the  mental  perception  &om  one  class 
<^  ideas  it  is  thereby  better  enabled  to  be  concentrated 
upon  otheis,  quiescence  of  all  the  senses  is  a  &vourable 
condition  for  conscious  thought  and  reflection.  One  of 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this  is  previous 
cheerM  conversation  or  other  agreeable  occupation,  which, 
by  dispelling  anxious  thoughts  and  discharging  outwardly 
the  nervous  pow^,  promotes  sleep. 

The  production  and  existence  of  ideas  are  results  of 
our  capacity  of  receiving  sensorial  and  cerebral  impres- 
sions. The  degree  of  our  sensitiveness  to  particular  im- 
pressions and  ideas  depends  upon  that  which  is  bom  in  us 
and  that  which  is  subsequently  acquired ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally considered  that  in  all  cases  of  genius  and  extras 
ordinary  mental  ability  of  any  kind,  a  high  degree  of  in- 
herited tendency  to  receive  a  particular  class  of  mental 
impressions  exists. 
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Many  extraordinary  instanceR  have  been  recorded  of 
extremely  high  degrees  of  innate  sensitiveneaa  to  parti- 
cular classes  of  ideas,  especially  those  relating  to  numbers 
and  sounds. 

'  The  case  of  Zerah  Colbum,  the  eon  of  an  American 
peasant,  is  especially  remarkable  among  these,  not  only 
for  the  immediatenesB  and  correctneaa  with  which  he 
gave  the  answers  to  questions  resolvable  by  simple  but 
prolonged  computation — such  as  the  product  of  two  num- 
bers, each  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four  figures ;  the 
exact  number  of  minutes  and  seconds  in  a  given  period  of 
time ;  the  raising  of  numbers  up  to  high  powers ;  or  the 
extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots — but,  still  mOre, 
for  his  power  of  at  once  answering  questions  to  which  no 
rules  known  to  mathematicians  would  apply.' 

'  On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  method  by  which  he 
obtained  these  results,  the  boy  constantly  declared  that  he 
did  not  know  kow  the  answers  came  into  bis  mind.  In 
the  act  of  multiplying  two  numbers  together,  and  in  the 
raising  of  powers,  it  was  evident  (alike  from  the  facts  just 
stated  and  from  the  motions  of  his  lips)  that  some  opera- 
tion was  going  forward  in  his  mind ;  yet  that  operation 
could  not  (from  the  reftdinesa  with  which  the  answers  were 
furnished)  have  been  at  all  allied  to  the  usual  modes  of 
procedure,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  utterly  ignorant,  not 
being  able  to  perform  on  paper  a  simple  sum  in  multi- 
plication or  division.  But  in  the  extraction  of  roots  and 
in  the  discovery  of  factors  of  large  numbers  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  operation  could  take  place,  since  he 
answered  im/mediattiy,OT  in  a  very  few  aeccmda,  questions 
which,  according  to  the  ordinary  methods,  would  have 
required  very  diflBcult  and  laborious  calculations;  and 
jyrime  numbers  cannot  be  recognised  as  such  by  any  known 
rule.' 
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'  The  same  faculty,  improved  by  cultivation,  appears  to 
have  been  possessed  by  the  illustrious  Euler,  who  had  not 
only  a  most  extraordiuaiy  Tnemory  for  numbers — to  the 
extent,  it  is  said,  of  being  able  to  recall  the  first  six 
powers  of  any  number  under  100 — but  also  a  kind  of 
divining  power,  by  which  he  perceived,  almost  at  a 
glance,  the  factors  of  which  his  formuUe  were  composed ; 
the  particular  system  of  factors  belonging  to  the  question 
under  consideration ;  the  various  artifices  by  wliich  that 
system  might  be  simplified  and  reduced  j  and  the  relation 
of  the  several  factors  to  the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis. 
This  power  of  divining  truths  ia  advance  of  eiiatiDg 
knowledge  is  the  special  attribute  of  those  mathematicians 
who  have  done  most  for  the  development  of  their  science. 
A  notable  instance  of  it  is  fiimished  by  the  celebrated 
formula  devised  by  Newton  for  the  solution  of  equations ; 
for  although  it£  correctness  was  proved  experimentally  by 
the  results  of  its  application  in  every  conceivable  variety 
of  case,  it£  roHonate  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Mewton  himself,  and  remained  a  puzzle  to  succeeding 
mathematicians  until  discovered  by  the  persevering  labours 
of  Professor  iSylvester,  who  is  himself  specially  distin- 
guished for  the  possession  of  this  highest  form  of  mathe- 
matical genius.  That  such  a  power  as  Zerah  Colbuin's 
should  exist  in  a  child  who  had  never  been  taijght  even 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  seems  to  point  (as  Mr.  Baily 
remarks)  to  the  existence  of  prt?peitiea  of  numbers  as  yet 
undiscovered,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  on  which  the 
system  of  logarithms  is  based.  And  if,  as  he  grew  older, 
he  had  become  able  to  make  known  to  others  the  methods 
by  which  his  results  were  obtained,  a  real  advance  in 
knowledge  might  have  been  looked  for.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  him,  as  with  George  Bidder  and 
other  *' calculating  boys,"  that  with  the  general  cultui-e  of 
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the  mind  this  special  power  faded  away.' '  Mozart  was  as 
intuitively  and  liighly  sensitive  to  musical  ideas  as  Colbam 
to  arithmetical  ones ;  but  in  his  case  the  power  was  largely 
improved  and  developed  by  education  and  exercise.'  The 
selection  of  a  profession  and  general  occupation  of  life  is 
often  determined  by  us  in  accordance  with  our  particular 
inherited  teodencies ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  inherited 
fitnees  for  one  class  of  thoughts  and  actions  in  preference 
to  others,  that  each  man  has  largely  a  right  to  select  his 
own  sphere  and  kind  of  useful  employment. 

Every  idea  is  conformable  in  some  respect  to  its  cause, 
and  ideas  are  usually  images  or  resemblances  of  the  exist- 
ences, attributes,  or  relations  they  represent,  but  not 
necessarily  so,  because  we  often  have  &Ue  ones.  Ideas 
are  frequently  not  actual  resemblances  either  in  kind  or 
degree  of  the  objects,  actions,  or  attributes,  &c.,  they  indi- 
cate. A  round  figure  indeed  produces  the  idea  of  round- 
ness, and  a  large  one  that  of  largeness,  but  a  heated  body, 
although  it  produces  a  sensation  and  idea  of  pain,  does 
not  possess  pain,  nor  is  the  property  of  an  orange  which 
produces  an  idea  of  sweetness,  sweetness  itself;  and  an 
idea  of  the  sun  also  is  not  equal  in  brightnees  to  the 
image  of  the  sun  itself,  nor  is  that  of  a  mountain  propor- 
tioned in  size  to  the  mountain.  For  every  important 
existence,  real  or  imaginary,  a  representative  idea  is 
usually  sooner  or  later  discovered. 

It  was  held  and  maintained  by  Locke,  and  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  sole  original  source  of  all  our 
ideas  is  experience,  and  that  we  have  no  '  innate  ideas,'  > 
but  only  innate  tendencies.  We  each  derive  our  scientific 
ideas  not  only  from  our  own  personal  experience  and 
observation,  but  also  from  that  of  others,  by  means  qf 
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readiog,  pictorial  representation,  &c.,  and  what  we  are 
told ;  and  from  the  ideas  thus  obtained  we  e?oIve  addi- 
tional  ones  by  means  of  our  intellectual  powers.  The 
conclusion  that  the  original  source  of  all  our  ideas  is 
ezperieDce  and  observation,  is  also  strongly  supported  by 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  bom  deaf  have  no  idea  of 
musical  tones,  and  those  congenitally  blind  have  no  con- 
ception of  colour ;  he  also  who  has  Dot  toeted  an  orange 
has  no  true  idea  of  its  Savour.  We  further,  in  certain  in- 
stances, inherit  specially  high  d^rees  of  receptivity  for 
particular  ideas  termed  '  intuitions,'  and  when  this  ezistg 
to  an  iinuBually  great  extent  it  is  sometimes  called 
'  genius ; '  but  such  ideas  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  those 
less  readily  acquired.  Perception  of  ideas  is  capable  of 
being  strengthened  by  means  of  volition  and  discipline. 

Perception  of  ideas  is  also  essentially  automatic,  and 
the  only  direct  volitional  power  we  possess  over  it  is  to 
direct  attention  to  an  idea  already  present,  tlkua  increasing 
its  strength  and  permanence.  Of  our  most  common  ideas,  . 
a  few  are  probably  acquired  by  means  of  one  sense  alone, 
some  by  the  combined  action  of  several,  and  others  by 
the  additional  aid  of  the  judgmenL  Most  are  acquired 
by  the  aid  of  several  senses,  and  are  abstracts  of  many 
Impreasions.  Those  of  light,  shade,  and  colour  are  first 
acquired  only  by  means  of  vision,  and  some  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  organ  of  bearing.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
ideas  caji  be  formed  only  by  the  help  of  the  intellect ;  and 
most  of  our  perception  is  mingled  with  inference.  Fixed 
vision  with  one  eye,  without  the  aid  of  comparison,  excites 
only  an  idea  of  ilatness,  and  requires  a  greater  aid  of  the 
judgment  to  correctly  interpret  than  that  with  both  eyes. 
The  ideas  of  form  in  relief,  and  solidity,  are  each  acquired 
by  means  of  the  combined  sensatione  of  sight  and  touch, 
aided  by  inference.     Judgment  (in  one  of  its  meanings)  is 
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a  perception  of  the  coDnectioa  of  two  things  ;  and  when 
an  iatant  handles  a  solid  body,  it  concludes  in  an  incipient 
degree  that  his  impressions  of  vision  and  touch  belong  to 
the  same  object.  Correct  perceptions  of  distance  and 
magnitude  are  originally  obtained  by  the  combined  aid  of 
the  intellect  and  experit^nce,  and  all  our  more  abstruse 
ideas  require  the  exercise  of  reason.  We  often  employ 
OUT  reason  also  in  forming  perceptions. 

Ideas  are  of  many  kinds,  and  may  be  divided  into 
true  and  false,  real  and  &nciful,  simple  and  complex, 
strong  and  feeble,  distinct  and  indistinct,  complete  and 
incomplete,  adequate  and  inadequate,  relative  and  abso- 
lute, disorderly,  confused,  axiomatic,  abstract,  ultimate, 
essential,  immediate  and  mediate,  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative, &c. ;  and  some  of  these  are  treated  of  in  the 
chapter  on  '  Scientific  Terms.' 

An  idea,  associated  with  almost  any  common  name, 
may  differ  in  kind,  and  its  implicit  contents  differ  in 
quality.  It  may  either  be  what  is  Ic^caily  termed  in 
extension  or  intension.  Thus  we  may  either  think  of  a 
steamship  in  exteneion  as  any  single  vessel  propelled  by 
the  expansion  of  steam,  or  in  intension  as  any  one  of  the 
individual  steamships  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  In 
the  former  case  our  idea  includes  a  large  number  of 
objects,  and  in  the  latter  a  large  number  of  maris  or 
atti'ibutes ;  and  the  completeness  of  our  idea  depends  upon 
our  clearly  conceiving  it  in  both  these  aspects.  As,  how- 
ever, the  human  mind  can  only  think  of  a  few  marks  at  a 
time,  and  cannot  realise  those  with  a  vividness  equal  to 
that  excited  by  the  original  object,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
degree  of  clearness  of  every  mental  conception ;  the  more 
objects  or  ideas  also  we  perceive  at  once,  the  less  we  per- 
ceive of  each. 

Scientific   ideas  may   be   either  of  real  or  possible 
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existences,  or  of  imaginary  or  impossible  ones.  Possible 
existences  are  not  necessarilT  real  oneB,  nor  are  imaginary 
existences  necessarily  impossible  ones.  There  are  very 
many  tbinge  which  do  not  at  present  exist  in  nature,  but 
which,  by  reasoning  processes,  we  can  show  may  possibly 
exist  under  certain  conditions.  A  multitude  of  examples 
of  this  kind  have  already  been  discovered  or  invented, 
and  thus  DomerouB  possible  exiatcnces  have  been  made 
real.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  isolated 
alkali  metals;  thoueaode  of  new  chemical  compounds,  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  steam  engine,  and  a  whole  host  of 
modem  discoveries  and  inventions.  These  examples  show 
that  Doind,  by  reacting  upon  nature,  may  prove  that  to  be 
possible  which  does  not  at  present  exist;  that  exietiog 
nature  is  not  a  complete  system  of  all  possible  entities, 
although  it  is  the  original  source  of  them ;  and  that  if 
even  the  human  mind  were  a  perfect  mirror  of  existing 
nature,  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  of  possible  truth, 
and  our  classification  of  ideas  would  not  be  complete,  but 
would  have  to  be  perfected  by  means  of  our  intellectual 
powers. 

Correctness  of  ideas  is  an  essential  condition  of  success 
in  research.  True  perceptions  form  the  basis  of  intellect, 
and  the  acquisition  of  true  ideas  becomes  a  source  of 
mental  power.  The  kind  of  ideas  which  most  strengthen 
the  mind  are  fundamental  rational  ones ;  i.€.  those  great 
ideas  which  agree  with  and  are  verified  by  the  realities  of 
nature ;  *  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.*  There  is  no 
tyranny  equal  to  that  of  false  impressions;  erroneous 
notions  weaken  all  our  powers,  especially  that  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  hinder  the  discovery  and  spread  of  truth. 

Ideas  are  the  elementary  units  of  all  mental  action. 
Difierent  ideas  possess  very  different  degrees  of  complexity, 
which  increases  as  we  proceed  &om  the  idea  of  a  single 
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object  to  that  of  many,  and  on  to  panoramic  conceptions 
formed  by  the  mental  association  of  ntimerouB  ideas. 
Those  of  unity,  existence,  and  succeseion  are  simple  ones, 
and  the  eiiiiplest  are  those  of  definite  units  or  numbera. 
Even  a  simple  idea  is  often  an  abstract  result  of  many 
repetitions  of  similar  impressions ;  and  a  complex  one  is 
a  compendium  of  impreesionB  obtained  usually  through 
several  senses.  A  complex  existence  may  excite  in  us 
either  many  single  ideas  of  its  different  conptituents  or 
attributes,  a  dngle  abstract  idea  of  its  essential  portion, 
or  a  complex  panoramic  idea  of  all.  The  most  complete 
perception  usually  requires  the  aid,  more  or  less,  of  all  the 
senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Simple  ideas  are  often 
formed  automatically,  and  so  also  are  many  complex  ones ; 
but  the  most  complex,  abstruse,  or  unfamiliar  ideas  require 
the  aid  of  strong  attention  to  intensify  their  strength  and 
enable  us  to  perceive  them,  and  the  conception  of  them 
indicates  the  limits  of  man's  ideational  powers.  Strong 
volitional  thought  is  also  much  more  exhausting  than 
that  which  is  automatic.  According  to  Sir  W,  Hamil- 
ton, we  can  only  retain  in  our  mind  about  six  ideas  simul- 
taneously. '  He  only  sees  well  who  sees  the  whole  in  the 
parts,  and  the  parts  in  the  whole'  (Lavater). 

Nearly  all  our  mental  activity  may  be  viewed  as  con- 
sisting of  conceptions  and  observations  of  different  d^rees 
of  complexity.  Thus  in  the  act  of  simple  perception,  we 
conceive  a  single  idea,  in  order  to  realise  it ;  in  forming  a 
judgment  we  conceive  and  observe  two  co-existing  percep- 
tions or  ideas,  in  order  to  obtain  an  impression  that  the 
one  belongs  to  the  other,  as,  for  instance,  redness  belongs 
to  copper,  &c ;  in  making  a  comparison,  we  conceive  and 
observe  two  ideas  together,  in  order  to  obtain  an  impres- 
sion of  similarity  or  difference ;  and,  in  drawing  an 
inference,  we  conceive,  observe,  and  compare  two  judg- 
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ments  or  pairs  of  perceptions  together,  in  order  to  obtain 
wi  impression  of  identity  or  difference. 

Ideas  may  be  either  strong  or  feeble,  distinct  or  indis- 
tinct. The  strength  and  distinctness  of  an  idea  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  idea,  the  state  of  education  of  the 
mind,  the  vividness  of  the  impression,  or  the  perfection  of 
the  memory.  Strong  impressions  produce  the  most  vivid 
ideas.  The  more  vivid  also  the  original  impression,  and 
the  more  perfect  the  action  of  the  memory,  the  stronger 
and  more  distinct  is  the  idea.  The  clearest  ideas  are 
those  of  simple  number,  because  they  are  the  most  definite. 
General  and  abstruse  ideas  usually  produce  much  less 
vivid  impressions  than  individual  and  superBcial  ones ; 
but  they  have  stronger  effects  upon  educated  than  upon 
uneducated  minds.  Superficial  ideas  have  greater  effect 
upon  uneducated  persons,  because  they  are  the  most  easily 
perceived,  and  require  the  lea^t  intellectual  exertion.  Our 
ideas  of  all  great  general  truths  are  extremely  inadequate, 
in  consequence  of  the  abstract  and  extensive  nature  of  the 
truths  which  they  represent. 

Perception  of  ideas  requires  time.  When  we  first 
realise  the  idea  of  an  object  which  is  entirely  new  to  us, 
we  cansot  at  once  distinguish  between  its  different  parts 
or  properties,  we  cannot  immediately  perceive  what  is 
essential  to  it,  or  what  is  accidental  or  coincident,  nor  into 
what  parts  or  other  ideas  it  may  be  divided  ;  nor  can  we 
obtain  so  distinct  an  impression.  Confusion  of  ideas  often 
arisee  also  from  the  presence  of  a  multiplicity  of  conscious 
impressions,  from  insufficient  time  to  realise  them,  or  from 
the  intrusion  of  incongruous  ones,  and  sometimes  from  a 
deficiency  of  mental  control  Complex,  and  especially 
panoramic  ideas,  are  often  very  inadequate,  and  so  also 
are  simpler  ideas  of  extremely  large  or  small  objects. 
Dull  brains  produce  obscure  ideas.     Different  ideas  also 
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possess  very  different  degrees  of  abstmseDess,  which 
deepens  as  we  pass  from  the  conception  of  a  single  visible 
thing,  to  those  of  its  more  hidden  and  invisible  properties, 
and  onwards  to  those  of  its  most  recondite  attributes  aod 
relations.  As,  moreover,  we  mentally  proceed  from  the 
notion  of  such  an  object  to  that  of  a  judgment,  comparison, 
and  inference  respecting  it,  the  ideas  we  necessarily  con- 
ceive are  each  more  complex  and  recondite.  Nearly  all 
our  mental  activity  may  also  be  viewed  as  consisting  of 
conceptions  of  ideas  more  or  less  abstruse.  Thus  we  con- 
ceive the  less  abstruse  ideas  of  colour,  sound,  solidity, 
simple  forms,  &c. ;  or  the  more  recondite  ones  of  each  of 
the  various  physical  forces,  the  human  mind,  the  great 
principles  of  nature,  various  modes  of  motion,  the  universal 
ether,  &c.  In  proportion  as  ideas  fail  to  produce  a  high 
degree  of  mental  change,  so  are  they  abstruse  and  difficult 
to  realise  completely ;  abstruse  ideas  are  therefore  most 
inader|uate. 

Whilst  the  human  mind  appears  incapable  of  intelli- 
gently comprehending  the  creation  of  matter  or  force,  it 
can  better  understand  the  developTnent  offomis  of  matter. 
Amongst  the  most  abstruse  ideas  which  we  are  able  to 
realise,  are  those  of  time  and  space,  and  the  former  is  the 
more  abstract  conception.  The  idea  of  number  is  that  of 
perceived  repetition.  The  most  abstract  and  essential 
idea  we  can  realise  of  matter  and  force  is  that  of  redst- 
ance.  The  persistence  of  force  is  an  ultimate  truth,  and 
is  the  persistence  of  the  Infinite  Cause  of  all  things. 
Axiomatic  ideas,  such  as  that  of  '  contradictions  cannot 
co-exist,'  are  abstract  ones ;  they  are  those  to  which  all 
men  at  once  assent  as  soon  as  they  perceive  their  meaning; 
they  are  some  of  the  latest,  during  life,  of  the  ideas  we 
acquire,  and  are  therefore  not  '  intuitive,'  as  they  are 
sometimes  called. 
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Ultimate  scientific  ideas,  eapeciall;  those  of  the  essen- 
tial esseDces  of  things,  the  modes  of  absolute  being  or 
existence,  are  the  most  imperfect  and  inadequate  of  any ; 
amoDget  them  we  may  include  those  of  truth,  cause,  effect, 
matter,  mind,  force,  space,  time,  the  absolute,  the  infinite, 
and  the  self-created  and  self-existing  cause  of  all  things. 
The  idea  of  an  absolute,  infinite,  omnipotent,  self-created, 
and  self-existing  potential  power,  as  we  in  our  extremely 
finite  knowledge  consider  the  cause  of  all  things  to  be ; 
the  source  of  all  truth,  and  cause  of  all  matter  and  energy, 
in  which  or  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  adequately  realised.  We  can  only 
imagine  that  which  is  limited  by  some  distinction  of  dif- 
ference, and  therefore  cannot  form  a  complete  idea  of  an 
unlimited  or  infinite  changeless  existence.  We  all  have, 
up  to  a  certain  extent,  a  definite  consciousness,  eitJier  in- 
telligent or  otherwise,  of  an  Infinite  Cause  of  all  things, 
and  an  indefinite  consciousness  of  it  beyond  this.  It  is 
because  of  the  perfect  sameness  and  unchangeable  nature 
of  the  Infinite  Cause,  that  we  are  unable  to  immediately 
apprehend  '  the  Unknown  God.' 

By  the  process  of  inference  or  reasoning,  we  intelligently 
arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  Great  First  Cause.  '  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.'  Our  idea,  that  there 
must  be  an  absolute  and  infinite  existence,  and  modes  of 
its  action,  is  proved  to  be  true  by  the  unifonnjties  of  time, 
space,  matter,  energy,  and  the  universality  of  causation  ; 
but  what  the  essential  nature  of  ths  existence  is,  of  which 
these  are  the  modes,  we  cannot  even  imagine.  The  in- 
ability of  the  human  mind  to  realise  ultimate  ideas  com- 
pletely is  also  proved  by  the  numerous  att^npts  which  have 
been  made,  and  the  invariable  bilure  to  explain  theessentiat 
nature  of  those  uniformities ;  alito  by  the  almost  infinite 
varieties  and  forme  of  idea  of  an  Ultimate  Cause  which  have 
B 
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been  coDceived.  Every  different  nation,  and  every  different 
Beet,  has  had  its  own  idea  of  a  creative  power,  adapted  to 
its  own  particular  current  belief,  and  varying  also  as  know- 
ledge advanced.  The  idea  of  such  a  power  aa  conceived  by  an 
ancient  Briton  was  very  different  from  that  by  a  modern 
EngliBhman  ;  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  is  being  replaced 
by  one  more  in  accordance  with  existing  scientific  know- 
ledge. Every  individual  also  conceives  his  idea  of  a  First 
Cause  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  and  limits  of 
his  own  finite  mind ;  and  as  an  intelligent  knowledge 
(based  upon  verifiable  evidence)  of  a  natural  cause  can 
only  be  acquired  by  studying  its  effects,  so  that  of  an 
Ultimate  natural  cause,  by  a  man  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  great  principles  of  nature,  is  of  a  more  limited 
and  less  intelligent  kind.  A  rational  way  of  obtaining 
an  intelligent  idea  of  a  Creator,  independent  of  all  as- 
sumption, is  by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  created  things.  As  man  alone  con- 
stitutes but  a  very  minute  part  of  the  Universe,  a  study 
of  him  alone  (especially  if  mental  physiology,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  various  forces  of  nature,  be  omitted)  can  only 
impart  a  correspondingly  inadequate  idea  of  a  Creator. 
Nothing  tends  so  much  to  hinder  the  dissemination  of 
true  ideas  respecting  the  Infinite  Cause  of  all  things,  and 
to  perpetuate  strife  on  such  a  subject,  as  the  great  absence 
of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  that  cause,  by  those  whose 
especial  function  it  is  to  teach  the  nature  of  the  cause 
itself. 

All  scientific  ideas  are  derived  either  from  sensation  or 
reflection,  and  have  therefore  been  classed  intoimmediate 
and  mediate.  Immediate  ideas  are  those  which  are  made 
known  to  us  by  our  direct  conscious  perception,  and  form 
the  primary  source  of  all  our  beliefs.  Mediate  ideas  are 
those  made  known  to  us  by  means  of  reasoning,  or  by  in- 
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ference  from  immediate  ooes,  and  are  sometimes  called 
conceptioQB.  Many  ideas  are  a  mixture  of  immediate 
conscious  perception  and  inference. 

All  our  primitive  Bensationa  and  emotions  communicate 
to  us  immediate  ideas ;  what  we  feel,  we  do  feel  without 
usually  requiring  to  compare,  generalise,  or  employ  oiu* 
reason,  and  without  being  largely  able  to  prevent  it.  But 
in  receiving  immediate  ideas,  we  require  to  obey  the  rules 
of  correct  observation ;  and,  to  perceive  them  correctly, 
our  senses  must  be  educated.  Even  then  we  are  apt  to 
make  mistakes ;  and  we  probably  never  perceive  with 
perfect  accuracy. 

Mediate  ideas  are  inferences;  for  example,  perception 
of  distance :  we  do  not  see  it,  but  infer  it.  As  from  a 
single  fact  many  inferences  may  be  drawn,  so  mediate 
ideas  are  far  more  numerous  than  immediate  ones,  and 
include  not  only  all  general  ideas,  laws,  principles,  causes, 
and  coincidences,  but  all  those  made  known  to  us  by  the 
testimony  of  other  persons ;  all  our  belief  of  past  and 
future  events,  and  of  those  events  which  occxur  in  ovi 
absence,  and  of  which  therefore  we  have  no  immediate 
consciousness,  except  such  as  is  revived  by  the  memory. 

All  scientific  ideas  and  terms  may  also  be  divided  into 
qualitative,  or  those  which  do  not  include  the  notioo  of 
magnitude,  and  quantitative  ones,  or  those  which  include 
that  idea ;  for  instance,  the  simple  conception  of  existence 
of  a  thing  is  a  qualitative  one,  but  that  of  the  extent 
to  which  that  thing  exists  is  quantitative  in  addition. 
Although  each  qualitative  idea  does  not,  in  its  abstract 
form,  include  the  notion  of  magnitude,  yet,  in  many 
cases,  when  compared  .with  other  ideas,  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  relative  magnitude  arises.  The  first  glimmering 
of  an  idea  of  a  thing  is  that  of  its  simple  existence ;  but 
that  ie  a  very  faint  conception,  although  the  most  funda- 
■  2 
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mental  odc.  By  further  action  of  the  mind,  the  idea  of 
existence  becomes  stronger,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
a  conception  of  its  relative  magnitude  to  other  ideas.  As 
8000  as  we  b^n  to  think,  we  begin  to  compare. 

The  implicit  contents  of  different  scieotiGc  ideas  differ 
not  only  in  kind,  bat  vary  greatly  in  amount.  As  the 
extension  of  an  idea,  or  the  number  of  objects  it  represents, 
increases,  so  the  quantity  of  knowledge  implied  in  it  in- 
creases also.  As  likewise,  the  intension  of  an  idea,  or  the 
number  of  mcurks  or  attributes  it  includes,  increases,  so 
also  does  the  quantity  of  implied  knowledge.  The  quan- 
tification of  ideas  (and  terms)  is  a  very  abstruse  subject, 
greatly  requiring  development,  and  is  important  in  pro- 
portion to  its  abstruseness.  That  ideas  of  simple  existence, 
when  clearly  conceived,  possess  relative  degrees  of  magni- 
tude, is  shown  in  the  processes  of  analysis,  division  and 
classification  of  knowledge,  and  in  logical  inference. 
Nearly  every  single  idea,  considered  either  in  extension  or 
intension,  is  more  or  less  complex,  and  may  be  analysed, 
divided,  and  subdivided  into  its  component  parts,  or  ideas 
of  more  and  more  limited  meaning,  and  therefore  con- 
taining less  and  less  knowledge.  In  drawing  a  It^cal 
inference  also,  we  must  be  careful  that  it  does  not  contain 
a  lat^r  idea  than  the  one  contained  in  the  original  pro- 
position. 

Although,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  discovery,  it  is 
necessary  to  classify  ideas  in  every  possible  way  in  order 
to  extract  from  them  the  maximum  amount  of  knowledge, 
and  for  special  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  classify  them  in 
special  ways,  yet  it  is  equally  necessary  in  a  systematic 
representation  of  knowledge,  and  in  all  cases  where  we 
wish  to  determine  the  relative  degrees  of  intrinsic  value 
or  importance  of  things,  to  classify  them  upon  the  most 
fundamental  basis  we  can  find.    Viewed  in  this  aspect, 
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the  classification  of  ideas  in  accordance  with  the  mental 
powers,  Buch  as  into  immediate  and  mediate,  ia  not  a 
primary  one,  because  the  human  mind  is  fesbioned  by 
nature,  much  more  so  than  nature  by  the  human  mind. 
A  more  fundamental  classification  would  be  one  in  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  and  possible  existences  of  nature,  and 
the  truths  of  the  various  sciences,  which  are  themselres 
determined  by  the  separate  forces  and  substances  of 
nature,  and  are  therefore  formed  upon  a  mechanical  and 
mathematical  basis.  A  less  suitable  division  of  ideas  for 
the  purposes  of  scientidc  discovery  is  into  observations, 
comparisons,  general  ideas,  inferences,  and  hypotheses. 
In  the  logical  classiScation  of'  scientific  ideas,  also,  every 
class  should  differ  from  every  other  class  by  some  distinct 
mark  or  marks.  INone  of  the  clashes  should  overlap  each 
other ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  classification  complete, 
no  class  of  ideas  should  be  omitted ; '  we  should  also  not 
divide  into  primary  classes  instances  of  different  degrees 
of  action  of  the  same  power,  such,  for  instance,  as  acta  of 
the  mind  into  conscious  and  unconscious  ones. 

Scientific  ideas  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways ;  and  the  relationships  (except  in  the  case  of 
ideas  of  imaginary  existences)  are  determined  by  those  of 
the  real  and  known  existences  to  which  the  ideas  corre- 
spond, and  which  they  represent.  Notwithstanding  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  ideas,  and  their  complexity 
of  relation,  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  even  proposed  a 
relational  macbiDe,  or  a  kind  of  mechanical  dictionary, 
designed  to  show  by  mechanical  means  all  the  relations  of 
any  one  term  or  idea  to  all  others.  It  was  not,  however, 
really  constructed,  for  be  himself  admitted  that  it  would 
cover  a  space  as  large  as  London. 

'  Se«  Chapter  on  ClasiiGcation. 
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The  greater  portion  of  our  mental  activity  conaiats  in 
the  formation  of  a  continual  flow  or  succeasion  of  concep- 
tions of  simple  and  complex  ideau,  exuited  in  our  minds  by 
phenomena  occurring  within  and  without  ub,  and  modified 
more  or  leas  in  strength  at  varied  intervals  by  our  acts 
of  volition.  We  cannot,  however,  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
directly  prevent  the  flow  of  ideas.  Ideas  arrive  and  depart 
at  a  certain  averagerate,  and  within  certain  limits  of  speed- 
of  succeasion  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  mental  action  woidd 
be  either  leas  po  irerful  or  leas  perfect.  A  sufficient  nomber 
of  ideas,  and  proper  time  for  digesting  them,  are  both  ne- 
cessary to  mental  health ;  an  insufficient  number  or  variety 
would  leave  us  in  comparative  ignorance,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  them  would  confuse  our  minds.  We  can  neither  confine 
otu  attention  to  a  perfectly  unchanging  idea  for  a  long 
time  together,  nor  clearly  perceive  those  that  remain  before 
us  too  short  a  time.  As  rapid  irregular  motion  confuses 
the  vision,  ao  a  rapid  succession  of  ideas  confuses  the  mind. 
Reflection  ie  a  tranquil  flow  of  volitional  thoughts.  The 
flow  of  ideas  or  thought  is  considered  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  travelling  about  of  currents  of  nerve-power  from 
cell  to  cell  of  the  cortical  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum. 
When  one  idea  appears,  the  preceding  one  disappears ;  ideas 
also  disappear  when  the  nervous  current  discharges  out- 
wards to  produce  a  muscular  movement,  a  flow  of  tears, 
&C.,  or  other  external  action.  As  by  directing  our  atten- 
tion t«  powerful  or  exciting  ideas,  we  are  able  to  strengthen 
the  current  of  thought,  so  can  we,  hy  directing  it  only  to 
feeble  or  non-exciting  ones,  promote  the  occurrence  of 
sleep  and  nnconsciousDess. 

The  degree  of  rapidity  of  thought  or  flow  of  ideas 
diflera  greatly  in  different  persons,  and  in  the  same  person 
at  different  timea ;  and  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
speed  of  nervous  conduction  and  cerebral  impression.   This 
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difference  has  been  recogniaed  in  various  vays,  and  is  shown 
in  the  difference  of  what  is  termed  *  personal  equation '  of 
astronomical  observers,  no  two  of  which  are  found  to  record 
the  occurrence  of  a  given  phenomena  at  exactly  the  same 
instant  of  time,  but  differ  io  the  period  of  record  from  the 
exact  time  bj  a  definite  amount.  Basing  bis  conside- 
rations upoD  observations  of  phenomena  of  this  kind, 
F.  Galton,  in  an  address  before  the  British  Association, 
at  Plymouth,  says:  '  The  very  fouodation  of  the  difference 
between  the  mental  qualities  of  man  and  man  admits  of 
being  gauged  by  a  scale  of  inches  and  a  clock ; ' '  and  pro- 
poses to  measure  by  these  means  tbe  difference  of  rate  of 
nervous  transmission  in  persons  of  different  temperament ; 
also  the  time  occupied  in  forming  an  elementary  judg- 
ment :  and  suggests  experiments  and  methods,  by  means 
of  which  the  mental  faculties  of  different  persons  might  be 
measured.  That  there  is  great  room  for  original  investi- 
gation and  discovery  in  this  direction  appears  certain ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subject  will  soon  be  experimen- 
tally investigated.* 

Many  experiments  have  already  been  made,  chiefly  by 
German  investigators,  on  the  speed  of  nervous  transmis- 
sion. According  to  Block,  the  'rapidity  of  the  nerve 
current  in  the  spinal  cord  is  194  metres  per  second ;  in  the 
nerves  133  metres  per  second ;'  other  experimentalists  had 
previously  found  lower  rates  of  rapidity  of  tbe  current  in 
eenaory  nerves,  viz. ; — '  94  metres  per  second  (Kohlrausch), 
60  (Helmholtz),  41-3  (Von  Wittich),  34  (Hirsch),  30 
(Schelske),  and  26  (De  Jaager).'*  And  Professor  Bonders, 
oi  Utrecht,  has  invented  what  he  terms  a  Noematacho- 

■  Athmavm,  Ang.  25,  18TT,  p.  242. 

*  See  Atheaanini,  Oct,  2B,  1877,  p.  242. 

•  Jtiiul,  vol,  i.  p.  133, 
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graph,  for  registering  the  time  occupied  in  psychical  pro- 
cesses.' By  means  of  this  instrument  be  has  found  that 
the  amount  of  time  required  by  a  man  of  middle  age  to 
perform  a  single  act  of  thought  is  about  the  twenty-fifth  of 
a  second.' 

*  The  department  of  physiological  psychology  has  been 
laigely  carried  on  by  help  of  electric  stimulation,  a  mode  of 
experiment  introduced  by  Ritter,  improved  on  by  Purkinje 
and  others,  greatly  elucidated  by  the  celebrated  researches 
of  Du  Bois  Reymond  and  his  followers  into  the  electric 
phenomena  of  nerve,  and  giving  promise  recently  of  throw- 
ing light  not  only  ou  the  actions  of  the  senses,  but  also  on 
those  of  the  central  organs.  It  is  impossible  to  review  in 
detail  the  long  series  of  investigations  relating  to  the 
dimensions  of  sensations  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
G-erman  physiologists.  They  date  back  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  Miiller,  though  they  have  only  recently 
been  carried  out  in  a  syEtematic  way  by  a  kind  of  scientific 
concert.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  *ery  abundant,  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  physio- 
logical basis  of  psychology.  They  include,  among  other 
points,  approximate  determinations  of  the  degree  or  force, 
and  also  the  duration  of  stimulation  necessary  to  the  least 
possible  sensation,  of  the  changes  in  a  sensation  consequent 
on  the  prolongation  of  a  given  stimulus,  and  of  the  precise 
duration  of  a  sensation  after  the  stimulation  has  ceased. 
This  quantitative  determination  of  sensation  was  naturally 
carried  out  in  the  first  instance  in  the  department  of  visual 
Anpression.  Ehrenberg,  Johannes  Miiller  himself,  and 
Plateau  may  be  mentioned  among  those  who  first  assisted 

'   Catalogue  ttf  ^teial  Loan  CalUatum  rf  5««tfi(Jo  A^araivt,  8rd 

edit.,  tjontb  EensingtoD  MoBeam,  18TT,  p.  96S. 

'  Scif-aea    Confertnce,   South    KoDdngton   Museum,   1876,  voL  ii. 
p.  228. 
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Id  building  up  tbis  part  of  the  ecience  of  the  senses.  It 
is,  however,  by  the  labours  of  more  recent  investigators, 
including  Volkmaim,  E.  N.  Weber,  Feehner,  Wundt,  and 
Uelmholtz,  that  the  quantitative  appreciation  of  sensation 
bas  been  mainl;  accomplished.  Weber's  researches  into 
the  limits  of  discriminative  sensibility,  directed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  impressions  of  the  tactile  surface,  and  ex- 
tended by  himgelf  and  others,  Helmholtz,  Forster,  Aubert, 
to  retinal  impressions,  mark  an  important  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  method  of  study,  while  the  yet  more  remark- 
able generalisations  on  the  facts  thus  collected  reached  by 
Feehner,  and  formulated  by  him  in  his  famous  psycho- 
physical law,  have  served  to  reduce  this  department  of 
observation  to  something  like  a  distinct  and  complete 
branch  of  the  science  of  physiological  psychology. 
Fechner's  employment  of  the  least  recognisable  sensation 
and  of  the  least  recognisable  difference  of  sensation  as 
constant  units,  the  same  for  all  orders  of  impression,  must 
be  r^arded  as  a  most  fruitful  extension  of  the  scope  of 
subjective  observation,  by  the  addition  of  an  objective 
method  acquired  in  the  region  of  physical  research.' ' 

*  These  experiments  aim  at  determining  the  duration 
of  the  processes  involved  in  recognising  a  momentary  ex- 
ternal impression,  and  in  recording  this  reoognitiOQ  by  a 
simple  voluntary  movement;  and  they  aim  further  at  dis- 
covering what  variations  in  this  duration  are  brought  about 
by  variations  in  the  impression  and  its  attendant  circum- 
stances.' *  The  several  steps  of  the  prooess  here  studied 
are  thus  marked  off  by  Wundt: — (i.)  the  transition  from 
the  organ  of  sense  to  the  brain  ;  (ii.)  the  entrance  into  the 
field  of  view  of  consciousness  or  perception ;  (iii.)  the  en- 
trance into  the  field  of  view  of  attention  or  apperception ; 
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(iv.)  the  action  of  the  will  in  giving  the  necessarj  impetus 
to  the  motor  nerves ;  and  (v.)  the  transmission  of  this 
motor  excitation  to  the  muBcles.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  stages  are  purely  physiological.' ' 

'  The  experiments  by  which  the  varying  values  of  the 
physiological  time  have  heen  determined  were  originated 
by  Bessel  in  his  investigations  into  the  personal  equation 
in  astronomical  observation.  They  have  since  been  further 
developed  by  Hirsch,  Donders,  De  Jaager,  and  others,  and 
in  a  special  manner  by  Ezner.'  '  The  experiments  to  be 
considered  &11  into  three  series  ; — (i.)  those  which  investi- 
gate the  physiological  time  under  the  simplest  conditions, 
that  is,  when  the  observer  (who  records  his  impression)  is 
expecting  an  impression  of  a  certain  quality  and  strength, 
but  is  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  moment  of  its  arrival ; 
(ii.)  those  in  which  a  change  in  the  physiological  time  is 
effected  by  the  addition  of  the  favourable  circumstance 
that  the  exact  time  of  the  impression  is  known  before- 
hand ;  and  (iii.)  those  in  which  the  physiological  time  is 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  some  unfavourable  circum- 
stance, as,  for  example,  that  the  nature  of  the  impression 
is  unknown,  or  that  the  kind  of  movement  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  act  of  registration  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  impression,  and  cannot  therefore  be  pre- 
pared for  in  the  same  manner.'  * 

The  fixation  of  an  idea  depends'npon  the  high  degree 
of  impressibility  of  nervous  matter,  and  the  strength  and 
number  of  the  impressions  made  upon  it ;  each  repetition 
deepening  the  impression.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
human  mind  gradually  becomes  a  representation  of  external 
nature.  The  fixation  of  an  idea  abo  requires  time  and 
attention,  and  is  the  more  easily  effected  the  greater  the 

■  Mind,  ToL  i.  p.  33.  *  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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degree  of  inherited  tendency  favourable  to  it.  To  fix  an 
idea  firmly,  it  should  receive  our  undivided  attention,  be 
slovly  repeated  many  times,  and  be  associated  in  every 
possible  via.y  with  cognate  ideas.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
make  notes  of  all  important  ideas,  and  read  them  occaaion- 
ally.  The  greater  degree  of  interest  we  feel  in  an  idea, 
the  more  attention,  study,  and  time  we  give  tx)  it ;  and  the 
more  intimately  we  associate  it  witii  othei  important  ideas 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  more  firmly  do  we  acquire 
it.  What  we  best  imderstand  fixes  itself  best  in  the 
memory.  But  of  the  way  ia  which  a  physical  sensation  is 
converted  into  a  mental  perception  or  idea  and  recorded, 
or  vice  versa,  we  know  sc^arcely  anything ;  and  this  is  nob 
surprising,  when  we  consider  that  we  know  as  yet  but  little 
of  the  way  in  which  any  of  the  physical  forces  or  actions 
of  nature  are  converted  into  each  other ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  when  the  latter  are  discovered  (as  they 
probably  will  be),  a  similar  explanation  will  be  made  by 
analogy  (or  for  other  reasons)  of  the  former,  and  that  it 
will  be  found  to  include  a  conversion  of  modes  of  mole- 
cular motion.  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
many  permanent  impressions  are  made  upon  the  brain  and 
mind,  without  our  perceiving  them  at  the  time ;  and, 
under  suitable  conditions  of  subsequent  excitement  (by 
disease  or  otherwise),  they  become  evident.  Some  remark- 
able instances,  affording  evidence  which  supports  this  con- 
clusion, have  been  recorded,' 

Different  ideas  require  very  different  degrees  of  time 
and  attention  in  order  to  realise  them  with  equal  distinct^ 
ness,  and  some  cannot  under  any  conditions  be  as  clearly 
conceived  as  others.  The  perception  of  a  sensation,  or  of 
an  idea  of  the  simplest  and  least  abstruse  kind,  requires 

■  See  Carpenter's  Mental  PAytiolaji/,  p.  437. 
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scarcely  an  appreciable  amount  of  either  time  or  atten- 
tion. That  of  a  compomid  idea  is  lees  easily  or  quickly 
formed.  The  mental  realisation  of  a  comparieon  occupies 
more  of  our  time  and  attention.  And  that  of  an  inference, 
an  abstruse  idea,  or  of  a  composite  panoramic  one,  requires 
a  still  greater  and  more  prolonged  mental  effort,  and  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  aa  distinctly  conceived  as  a 
simpler  or  less  abstruse  one,  aud  we  usually  clearly  per- 
ceive only  its  salient  points.  The  farther  an  idea  is 
removed  in  any  respect  from  our  actual  experience,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  realise  it ;  we  can  more  accurately 
imagine  one  than  one  thousand,  or  than  a  thousandth  part 
of  one ;  a  second  than  an  hour,  or  a  thousandth  part  of  a 
second ;  an  inch  than  a  mile,  or  a  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  and  so  on. 

The  acquisition  of  ideas  depends  largely  upon  obser- 
vation; and  observation  is  usually  a  state  of  conscious 
perception.  Observation  is  Mtber  automatic  or  voluntary. 
Automatic  observation  is  that  which  occurs  independently 
of  our  will,  and  is  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  various  and 
ever-changing  causes  which  escite  our  perception.  Volun- 
tary observation  or  attention  is  a  conscious  mental  effort 
to  perceive  an  object  or  idea  already  present ;  it  is  that  in 
which  the  will  also  operates,  to  intensify  the  action  of  the 
nervous  power  flowing  to  the  organs  of  sense  and  percep- 
tion, by  means  of  which  we  observe. 

Much  of  the  success  in  original  scientific  research 
depends  upon  the  will.  Conscious  mental  effort  is  necessary 
to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  in  this  occupation  than  in 
any  other,  because  the  subjects  are  more  novel  and  abstruse. 
The  more  difficult  the  mental  labour,  the  greater  must  be 
the  determination  and  energy  of  thought  required  to  effect 
it.     Without  the  powerful  exertion  of  volition,  many  of 
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the  most  important  diBcoveries  would  never  have  been 
made. 

Attention  is  the  essential  condition  of  formation  of 
high  intellect.  In  original  research  we  require  to  employ 
the  will  in  fixing  our  attention  whilst  aoquiring  and  com- 
paring ideas ;  also  in  an  increasing  degree  whilst  forming 
genera]  conceptions  and  drawing  inferences ;  and  especially 
whilst  imagining  new,  abstrase,  and  complex  hypotheses 
and  explanations,  and  carrying  on  prolonged  trains  of 
difficult  thought.  All  great  discoverers  have  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  power  of  concentrating  their  attention, 
and  Kewton  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  this.  Dr. 
Livingstone  also  was  able  to  write,  even  under  the 
most  distracting  conditions,  the  accounts  of  his  geogrsr' 
phical  discoveries.  Attention  may,  however,  be  excited, 
not  only  by  means  of  volition,  but  by  any  of  the  numerous 
other  influences  which  act  upon  us ;  and  either  of  these 
may  be  the  strongest  and  overpower  the  other ;  but  by 
long-continued  and  suitably  cultivated  habits  of  study, 
that  concentration  of  attention  and  thought,  which  was  at 
first  extremely  difficult,  and  required  the  utmost  exertion 
of  the  will,  becomes  not  only  quite  voluntary,  but  more  or 
less  spontaneous  and  easy.  It  is  by  practice  of  attention 
that  the  mind  acquires  the  greatest  power  of  sustain- 
ing it.> 

Attention  b  volitional  observation,  a  conscious  state  of 
tension.  Without  that  stronger  degree  of  mental  percep- 
tion, known  as  attention,  multitudes  of  objects  and  ideas 
would  either  not  be  perceived  at  all,  or  not  be  clearly  per- 
ceived.   '  We  should  accustom  ooiselves  to  make  attention 

■  A  striking'  instuice  of  tlie  powei  ot  attention  in  rendetin^  the 
mind  nnooiiKionB  ol  exeitin;;  circnmstanceH,  in  Geoffrey  Bt.  Hilalre. 
■  daring  the  siege  ot  Alexandria,  is  described  by  Hamerton  in  Tkt  In- 
UUtetual  Ltft,  p.  438. 
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entirely  the  inBtrument  of  volition.  Let  the  will  be 
determined  by  the  conclusions  of  reaeon — by  deliberate 
conclueions,  and  then  let  attention  be  vielded  by  both.' ' 

Great  power  of  attention  is  indiBpensable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  eminence  as  a  8cienti6c  inveGtigator.  80 
important  is  this  power  in  original  scientific  research, 
that  it  in  considered  to  constitute  the  chief  mental  differ- 
ence between  the  abilities  of  ordinary  men  and  of  the 
most  eminent  discoverers. 

As  ideas  are  the  basie  of  all  mental  action,  and  are 
almost  infinite  in  number,  each  man  must  be  content  to 
possess  only  a  comparatively  email  proportion.  As  also  he 
can  acquire  only  a  few  at  a  time,  unless  he  is  wUling  to  be 
the  entire  creature  of  circumstances,  and  to  be  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  the  influence  of  every  impression, 
he  will  need  to  select  and  acquire  them  in  such  an  order 
as  will  best  promote  his  well-being,  his  self-imprf.vement, 
and  the  formation  of  his  desired  mental  character  Selec- 
tion of  ideas  is  performed  by  the  intellect ;  the  will  neither 
selects  ideas,  nor  determines  their  order,  because  it  cannot 
compare  things.  When  we  select  ideas  it  is  always  from 
several  or  many.  We  compare  and  discriminate,  dis- 
tinguish their  similarities  and  differences,  and  by  an  act 
of  the  reason  infer  which  are  the  most  suitable,  and  Uien 
decide  upon  tkem  by  the  judgment,  and  reject  others. 
The  will  then  proceeds  to  carry  them  into  effect  by  ex- 
citing conscious  mental  effort  for  the  purpose.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  will  is  excited  to  act  by  the  feelings, 
without  the  use  of  the  Judgment,  and  in  that  case  the 
ideas  are  not  selected  at  all,  because  the  feelings  are  blind 
and  cannot  select.  It  is  by  means  of  this  power  of  selec- 
tion of  ideas  that  the  mind  can,  as  it  were,  attract  or 
repel,  absorb  or  reject ;  and  by  associating  in  our  minds 
'  Dr.  Fetrier. 
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only  those  conjunctisna  of  ideas  which  repreeent  the  cor- 
responding coDJuDctions  of  objects,  attributes,  and  rela- 
tions in  the  external  world,  the  mind  becomes  a  truthful 
image  of  nature.  This  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
process  of  education. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  to  acquire  and  store  scientific 
ideas,  but  also  to  remember  and  recognise  them.  It 
would  not  be  of  much  use  for  us  to  store  our  minds  with 
thoughts,  if,  when  we  require  to  use  them,  we  had  to  wait 
for  their  reappearance ;  nor  would  it  be  a  much  more  per- 
fect arrangement  if  we  could  recall  but  could  not  recog- 
nise them.  We  recall  and  recognise  ideas  by  means  of  an 
action  of  memory.  Without  memory  there  could  be  no 
mental  development  or  education ;  if  we  had  not  memory, 
our  other  mental  powers  would  be  nearly  useless.  It  sup- 
plies us  largely  with  the  material  for  thought  and  reflec- 
tion. When  Faraday's  memory  failed  him,  he  was  unable 
to  make  any  more  discoveries.  Memory  is  cohesion  of 
mental  states  ;  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  we  are  enabled  to 
reproduce  past  ideas  and  conscious  mental  states,  and  to 
recognise  them  as  such.  Locke  says  memory  is  the  power 
which  the  mind  has  '  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  once 
had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
that  it  baa  had  them  before.'  If  we  could  only  reproduce 
our  original  feelings  and  ideas,  but  not  recognise  them  as 
prior  experiences,  our  previous  life  would  appear  a  blank, 
and  we  could  not  identify  ourselves  with  ourselves  &om 
time  to  time.  On  memory  therefore  depends  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  identity,  and  largely  also  our  power 
of  identifying  present  things  with  their  existence  in  the 
past.  Memory  is  internal  perception,  and  is  that  opera- 
tion of  internal  perception  which  is  not  directly  caused 
by  external  circumstances  ;  all  per? eption  is  really  internal, 
but  may  be  excited  either  by  external  or  internal  causes. 
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Memory  is  poteoHat  cerehral  impreBdion.  The  possi- 
bility of  it  appears  to  depend  efseDtially  upon  physical 
changes  produced  by  impressions  in  the  cortical  layers  of 
the  cerebrum ;  and  the  amount  of  this  change  appears 
to,  be  greatest  with  those  impressions  which  are  the  most 
vivid  and  the  most  firmly  fixed.  That  memory  is  due  to 
such  organic  change  and  aptitude  is  shown  by  the  feet 
that  sometimes  ideas  which  have  been  entirely  forgotten 
are  recalled  by  the  action  of  disease  or  other  excitement 
of  the  brain ;  and  that  it  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
brain,  and  upon  all  bodily  conditions  that  affect  that 
or^^n,  is  shown  by  abundance  of  evidence.  '  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  impressions  are  really  left  upon  our 
minds  by  anything  else  than  ideas ; ' '  and  this  ts  id 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  as  distinctly 
remember  pain  itself  as  the  idea  that  we  euETered  it,  and 
that  the  memory  of  an  object  is  generally  very  much  less 
vivid  than  the  sensation  produced  by  the  object  itself.  We 
also  usually  grow  much  more  quickly  out  of  remembrance 
of  sensations  than  out  of  that  of  ideas,  partly,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  being  more  frequently  repeated. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  an  action  or  property  of  nervoUB 
matter  analogous  to  elasticity  that  the  permanent  idea 
immediately  resulting  from  a  sensation  and  impression  is 
feebler  than  the  sensation  itself. 

The  more  purely  physical  the  impression,  the  less  is 
it  usually  retained  in  the  memory.  Our  remembrance 
of  great  physical  pain  or  pleasure  is  extremely  inadequate ; 
that  of  tastes  is  less  permanent  than  that  of  sonnds,  and 
of  sounds  less  than  of  sights.  Sight  is  also  the  most 
refined  senpe,  and  yields  the  least  palling,  the  purest  and 
most  enduring  of  sensational  enjoyments ;  but  our  me- 

■  Caipenter's  Umtal  Fhytiobgf,  p.  431. 
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mory  of  all  eensations  ma;  be  improved  by  means  of 
proper  discipline. 

'  If  it  is  asked,  Hot  can  the  brain  be  the  organ  of 
memory,  when  you  suppose  its  substance  to  be  ever 
cbaogiog?  or.  How  is  it  that  your  assumed  nutritive 
cbauge  of  all  the  particles  of  the  brain  is  not  as  destruc- 
tive of  all  memory  and  all  knowledge  of  sensuous  things 
as  their  sudden  destruction  by  some  great  injury  is?  the 
answer  is,  because  of  the  exactness  of  assimilation  accom- 
plished in  the  formative  process ;  the  effect  once  produced 
by  an  impressiou  upon  the  brain,  whether  in  perception  or 
intellectual  act,  is  fixed  and  there  retained ;  because  the 
part,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  h&s  been  thereby  changed, 
is  exactly  represented  in  the  part  which,  in  the  course  of 
nutrition,  succeeds  to  it.' ' 

The  persistency  of  ideas  in  memory,  like  that  of 
forms  in  vegetables  and  animals,  &c.,  is  probably  a  conse- 
quence, and  ooe  of  the  numerous  forma  of  manifestation, 
of  the  great  principle  of  persistency  of  force.  Persistency 
of  form  depends  upon  repetition  of  similar  causes.  A 
body  in  a  state  of  motion,  tends,  under  a  continuance  of 
the  same  conditions,  to  continue  in  that  state  of  motion 
imtil  something  arises  to  prevent  it,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
a  continued  series  of  similar  effects,  as  in  the  reproduction 
of  similar  forms  or  impressions. 

The  power  of  receiving  impressions  which  may  after- 
wards be  revived  or  recalled,  is  not  confined  to  living 
cerebral  matter,  but  exists  also  in  inanimate  substances, 
and  even  in  metals;  for  instance,  in  all  latent  pboto- 
graphic  impressions  before  they  are  developed ;  also  in 
what  is  known  as  Moser's  pictures,  and  in  Chinese  mirrors, 
4c.,  the  latent  images  of  which  may  be  developed  at  any 

■  P^et,  Ltetvret  on  Surgical  Fathelegi/,  vol.  1.  p.  GS. 
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time  b;  simply  breathing  upon  them.  Other  organic 
solids  besides  brain,  which  also  grow  and  decay,  per- 
petuate impressions ;  for  instance,  the  seed  of  plants  and 
animals.  Physiology  supplies  many  instances  of  actions 
analogous  in  some  degree  to  memoiy  ;  the  effect  of  snoall- 
poz  inoculation  is  an  example.  '  If,  on  a  cold  polished 
piece  of  metal,  any  object,  as  a  wafer,  is  laid,  and  the 
metal  then  be  breathed  upon,  and,  when  the  moistm« 
has  had  time  to  disappear,  the  wafer  be  thrown  off,  though 
DOW  upon  the  polished  surface  the  most  critical  inspection 
can  discover  no  trace  of  any  form,  if  we  breathe  upon 
it,  a  spectral  figure  of  the  wafer  comes  into  view,  and  this 
may  be  repeated  again  and  again.  Nay,  even  more ;  if 
the  polished  metal  be  carefully  put  aside  where  nothing 
can  deteriorate  its  surface,  and  be  so  kept  for  many 
months,  even  for  a  year,  on  breathing  again  upon  it,  the 
shadowy  form  emerges  ;  or,  if  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a 
key  or  other  object  is  laid,  be  carried  for  a  few  moments 
into  the  sunshine  and  then  instantaneously  viewed  in  the 
dark,  the  key  being  simultaneously  removed,  a  foding 
spectre  of  the  key  on  the  paper  will  be  seen ;  and  if  the 
paper  be  put  away  where  nothing  can  disturb  it,  and  so 
kept  for  many  months,  at  the  end  thereof,  if  it  be  carried 
into  a  dark  place  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  hot  metal,  the 
spectre  of  the  key  will  come  forth.  In  the  cases  of  bodies 
more  highly  phosphorescent  than  paper,  the  spectres  of 
many  different  objects  which  ma;  have  been  in  succession 
laid  originally  thereupon,  will,  on  warming,  emerge  in 
their  proper  order. 

These  illustrations  show  how  trivial  are  the  physical 
expressions  which  may  be  thus  registered  and  preserved. 
A  shadow  is  said  never  to  fall  upon  a  wall  without  leaving 
thereupon  its  permanent  trace,  a  trace  which  might  be 
made  visible  by  resorting  to  proper  processes.     All  kinds 
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of  pbotograpMc  drawing  are,  ia  their  degree,  examples  of 
tfaiB  tuDd.'  * 

Ail  nerve-matter  is  not  only  highly  impressible,  but 
also  retentive  of  the  capacity  of  reproducing  the  impres- 
sion. The  great  distinction  between  these  actions  in 
inanimate  bodies  and  that  of  memory  is,  that  the  latter 
also  includes  recognition  of  agreement  with  previous  im- 
pressions, and  this  is  effected  by  the  powers  of  observation 
and  comparison.  We  possess  a  great  number  of  repro- 
ducible mental  impressions,  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Of  the  multitude  of  impressions  we  consciously  experi- 
ence, we  retain  in  a  permanent  form  the  ideas  of  only  a 
small  proportion.  The  ideas  we  permanently  retain  are 
either  blindly  received  or  intelligently  selected ;  and  we 
knowingly  retain  in  a  latent  state  in  our  memory  only  a 
very  small  part  of  them.  Aa  we  can  only  have  con- 
Eciously  present  in  our  mind  a  few  ideas  at  a  time,  nearly 
all  our  mental  possessions  are  latent,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  ideas  are  stored  up  in  a  hidden  and  potential  state 
in  oiu*  brains,  ready  for  use  on  future  occasions. 

We  usually  associate  in  thought  the  ideas  of  things 
which  are  associated  in  nature ;  for  instance,  redness  with 
copper,  hardness  with  iron,  elasticity  with  steel,  india- 
rubber,  and  gases ;  and  we  do  this  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  termed  the  '  law  of  contiguity.'  We  also 
associate  together  in  thought,  in  accordance  with  what 
has  been  termed  the  '  law  of  similarity,'  ideas  of  things 
which  are  similar,  but  are  not  necessarily  associated  in 
nature.  Thus  the  idea  of  redness  we  associate  with  the 
ideas  of  all  things  we  know  to  be  red ;  hardness  with 
those  of  all  things  we  know  to  be  bard,  and  so  on.     In 

'  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  Swium  Phftialogy,  p.  288.  New  York, 
1SC6. 
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Accordance  with  theae  laws,  tlie  impreBsioQB  made  upon 
the  brain  by  sensations,  emotions,  and  ideas,  are  linked 
together  by  association  and  habit,  in  trains  or  diverging 
series ;  and  in  a  well-arranged  mind,  much  in  the  same 
order  as  the  existences  which  they  represent,  are  bound 
together  by  the  laws  and  principles  of  nature.  The  great 
truths  of  nature,  therefore,  should  be  the  '  central  ideas' 
of  mind. 

The  action  of  memory  in  recalling  ideas  depends 
essentially  upon  this  latent  association  of  impressions. 
When  any  idea  in  a  series  is  excited,  it  tends  to  raise 
both  '  contiguous '  and  '  similar '  ideas  j  especially  the 
former,  because  the  bond  is  the  strongest.  Thus,  that  of 
i^nesB  in  metals  tends  to  raise  the  contiguous  ideas  which 
constitute  the  compound  conception  of  copper,  and  also 
those  of  any  other  substance  of  similar  colour.  The  idea 
of  magnetism  tends  to  raise  the  idea  of  iron,  &c.,  and 
conversely,  the  idea  of  iron  tends  to  raise  that  of  mag- 
netism ;  and  the  actipn  is  called  '  associative  suggestioD 
of  ideas.' 

The  degree  of  power  of  suggestion  of  ideas  depends 
upon  a  number  of  circumstances,  and  is  different  in  every 
different  case.  For  instance,  in  the  mind  of  a  scientific 
man  the  idea  of  magnetism  is  more  suggestive  of  that  of 
iron  than  that  of  iron  is  of  magnetism,  because  in  the  first 
case  iron  is  the  only  substance  which  is  strongly  magnetic, 
whilst  in  the  second  many  other  properties  besides  mag- 
netism are  closely  associated  with  Iron.  In  recalling  a 
compound  idea  or  group  of  ideas,  we  usually  at  first  realise 
bome  chief  or  more  simple  idea  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  it,  and  this  recalls  the  less  powerfully  impressed 
ones. 

During  the  act  of  associative  suggestion  of  .ideas,  in 
the   ordinary  current  of  thought  and  reflection  in  quiet 
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daily  life,  and  especiallj  in  powerful  volition,  additional 
blood  flows- through  the  brain,  and  currents  of  nerve-foroe 
are  supposed  to  flow  from  cell  to  cell,  and  from  part  to 
part,  of  the  cortical  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
thus  excite  ideas,  thought,  and  reflection  ;  and  ever  and 
anoD,  as  occasion  requires  or  stimulates,  a  portion  of 
nervous  power  discharges  outwards,  either  volitionally 
or  antomatically,  and  produces  muscular  or  other  action, 
whilst  the  ideas  themselves  become  weaker. 

Memory  being  in  its  chief  action  purdy  automatic,  we 
cannot  by  mere  effort  of  will  directly  recall  any  idea.  All 
that  we  can  do  towards  such  an  effect  by  meaos  of  voli- 
tion is  to  excite  to  n  higher  or  reduce  to  a  lower  degree  of 
intensity  any  idea  that  is  already  awakened  in  the  mind  ; 
and  if  that  idea  happens  to  be  connected  by  mental  asEo- 
dation  with  the  one  we  are  in  search  of,  the  excitement 
extends  sufficiently  to  the  latter  to  make  it  observable. 

The  will,  'by  concentrating  the  mental  gaze  (so  to 
speak)  upon  any  object  that  may  be  within  its  reach,  can 
make  use  of  this  to  bring  in  other  objects  by  associative 
suggestion."  *The  process'  of  volitional  recollection 
'  really  consists  in  the  fixation  of  the  attention  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  ideas  already  present  to  the  miTid,  which 
may  directly  recall,  by  suggestion,  that  which  is  desi- 
derated; the  very  act  of  thus  attending  to  a  particular 
idea  serving  not  only  to  intensify  the  idea  itself,  but  also 
to  strengthen  the  associations  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  others.'  Even  familiar  ideas  are  recollected  thus.  If 
'  the  desiderated  idea  does  not  at  once  recur  suggestively,' 
'we  then  apply  the  same  process  to  other  ideas  which 
succesaiTely  come  before  us,  selecting  those  which  we 
recognise  as  most  likely  to  suggest  that  which  we  require,' 

'  C&rpeDlei'i  Menial  Pkytioiogy,  p.  26. 
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•  until  we  either  succeed,'  '  or  give  up  the  pursuit  as 
hopeless.' '  'The  reproducing  power  of  the  memory  alto- 
gether depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  aasociations  hj 
which  the  new  idea  is  linked  on  to  other  ideas  which 
have  been  previously  recorded,  and  which  enter  into  our 
habitual  current  of  thought.'  *  We  usually  also  recall 
most  easily  what  we  best  understand.  The  automatic 
action  of  the  memory  is  also  proved  in  a  most  striking 
manner  by  the  occasional,  sudden,  and  unexpected  recol- 
lection of  thiugs  which  we  have  been  trying  in  vain  to 
remember,  and  have  therefore  dismissed  from  conscious 
mental  action  ;  it  is  automatic  and  '  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion '  which  reproduces  them.  We  often  detect  ourselves 
thinking,  saying,  or  doing  something  unconsciously. 

In  order  to  recall  a  foigotten  idea,  we  voluntarily  pass 
in  review  a  number  of  ideas  which  we  know  must  be,  or 
are  likely  to  be,  related  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  one. or 
other  of  these  will  suggest  it  through  the  bond  of  associa- 
tion ;  i.e.  we  search  for  it  by  the  aid  of  ideas  with  which 
Tve  are  familiar ;  for  instance,  if  it  is  the  name  of  an  acid, 
■ve  pass  in  review  in  succession  all  the  names  of  that  class 
of  bodies  we  can  think  of,  and,  to  make  ^he  list  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  we  take  the  names  in  alphabetical  order, 
trying  with  each  consonant  its  combination  with  each  of 
tiie  vowels,  and  are  thus  aometimes  enabled  to  select  a  few 
names  which  sound  somewhat  like  the  desired  one  ;  and 
by  further  similar  treatment  of  these  we  usually  find  the 
one  we  are  in  search  of.  A  similar  sound  is  often  a  power- 
ful means  of  suggesting  a  lost  word,  and  we  have  by  the 
above  plan  always  at  hand  a  ready  means  of  makiag  it. 
We  cannot  recollect  a  forgotten  idea  at  all,  nor  even  know 
that  we  have  forgotten  it,  unless  we  are  already  conscious 

'  Carpenter's  Mental  PiytUilaffy,  pp.  467,  468.  •  Ibid.  p.  *T0. 
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of  eome  idea  more  or  less  related  to  it  by  asBoci&tioo; 
and  the  reason  why  we  feel  sure  that  we  really  posseaa  a  latent 
idea  which  we  cannot  at  all  recollect,  is  becauee  we  always 
have  in  euch  a  case  a  vague  r^iduary  perception  of  the 
bond  of  association. 

Id  consequence  of  ideas  being  connected  together  in 
diverging  groups,  and  linked  together  in  chains  or  series, 
and  of  our  ability  also  of  recalling  them  after  a  lapse  of 
time,  if  the  mind  once  becomes  stored  with  ideas,  and 
even  if  the  senses  are  lost,  the  memory  can  recall  the  |>re- 
viously  Ecqnired  ideas,  and  thus  supply  the  mind  with 
materials  for  thought  and  reflection. 

'  The  order  of  learning,'  nays  Vivea, '  is  from  the  senses 
to  the  imagination,  and  from  this  to  the  intellect,' 
'  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  singular  to  the 
universal.' '  '  That  only  remains  readily  in  the  memory 
which  is  conceived  according  to  a  natural  order.  If  the 
memory  becomes  enfeebled,  it  is  with  regard  to  proper 
names  that  this  eufeeblement  is  first  apparent.'  *  Gratiolet 
affirms  that '  proper  names  disappear  first,  then  substan- 
tives,  which  are  the  proper  names  of  things.  .  Adjectives 
or  quslificatives  disappear  last,  and  everything  disappears 
with  them,  because  we  cannot  have  an  idea  of  a  thing 
independently  of  its  qualities.  We  recall  things,  and  the 
names  of  things  in  the  ratio  of  their  necessity.'*  Dr. 
Itard  observes,  *  that  in  the  loss  of  memory  there  is  first  a 
fbrgetfolness  of  names,  then  of  subatantives,  then  of  verbs, 
and  next  of  adjectives."  General  principles  are  more 
easily  remembered  than  facts,  both  because  they  are  less 
in  number,  and  because  they  have  a  larger  number  of 
bonds  of  association  in  the  mind. 

■  Winslow,  Ohnmre  Diieam  qfthe  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  S62. 
•  Tbid.  p.  360.  ■  Itid.  p.  361.  '  ZMd.  p.  362. 
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The  action  of  the  memory  la  not  only  automstic,  but 
often  unconscious  Multitudes  of  past  experiences  and 
impresBiune  continuall;  arise  into  our  mental  vision  with- 
out our  ezpraiencing  any  conscious  exertion.  The  act  of 
associative  suggestion  of  ideas  is  sometimes  attended  by 
consciousness  and  sometimes  not;  it  is  only  when  the 
ideational  action  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  we  direct  our 
observing  powers  upon  it,  that  we  become  conscious  of  it. 
There  is  cogent  evidence  for  believing  that,  during  our 
waking  state,  precisely  similar  trains  of  mental  action 
occur  in  our  brain  when  we  do  not  observe  them,  as  when 
we  do ;  just  as  many  of  our  muscular  actions  are  both 
automatic  and  unobserved  by  us. 

All  these  remarks  respecting  the  memory  show  the 
importance  of  that  &culty,  and  therefore  the  importance 
of  educating  it.  '  It  is  said  that  Sir  Isaac  Xewton,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  entirely  forgot  the  contents  of  his  cele- 
brated "  Priacipia,"  in  consequence  of  his  neglecting  to 
exercise  the  memory.' '  '  It  is  a  &ct  well  attested  by  experi- 
ence, that  thememory  may  be  seriously  injured  bypreesing 
upon  it  too  hardly  and  continuously  iu  early  life ; '  but, '  a 
regular  exercise  short  of  fatigue  is  improving  to  it.'  *  The 
most  valuable  way  of  improving  the  memory  for  scientific 
purposes  is  by  systematic  study  and  experience  of  science, 
and  especially  an  orderly  classification  and  arrangement  of 
ideas  in  accordance  with  the  great  principles  and  relations 
of  nature ;  an  empirical  classification  or  ammgemeut  is 
much  less  eSectual.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
ideas  which  the  human  mind  can  contain,  and  new  ideas 
more  readily  obliterate  the  impressions  of  old  ones.  Unless 
the  latter  are  associated  with  many  others  by  a  strong  bond 

■  Window,  Obteure  Dittata  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  680. 
•  Sir  Heniy  Bollud's  Mimtal  Patholegf. 
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of  contiguity,  such  as  that  Bupplied  by  a  general  priociple. 
To  discipline  tlie  memory  thoroughly,  and  especially  to 
acquire  a  ready  and  accurate  use  of  our  knowledge,  the 
ideas  should  be  recalled  from  time  to  time  by  practice  in 
speaking  or  writing,  for  Lord  Bacon  said,  *  Heading  makes 
a  full  man ;  writing,  an  accuute  man ;  and  speaking,  a 
ready  man.'  Ideas  revived  by  the  memory,  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  one's  life,  may  be  made,  by  means 
of  study  and  repetition,  even  more  vivid  and  enduring  than 
the  original  impressions  of  them.  Our  oldest  thoughts 
are  often  the  most  enduring,  partly  l)ecause  the  seoBorium 
and  cerebrum  of  young  persons  are  usually  more  receptive 
of  impressions,  and  partly  because  the  later  formed  parts  of 
our  physical  structure  are  those  which  most  early  dege- 
nerate and  decay.  Memory  has  also  numberless  diseases 
and  affections  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ON   SCIENTIFIC  TBHUS. 


EvBRT  clear  scientific  idea  is  the  result  of  a  definite  act  of 
mental  power,  and  a  precise  portion  of  existing  knowledge 
or  belief,  and  its  limits  are  indicated  by  its  essential 
marks  and  characteristics,  and  not  by  its  coincident  or 
accidental  associations.  Each  object  and  idea  also  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  objects  and  ideas  by  those 
characteristic  marks  only.  To  distinguish  a  metal,  there- 
fore, we  need  only  to  know  the  characteristic  signs  of  a 
metal ;  and  to  recognise  copper,  we  require  to  know  only 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  that  substance.  When  we 
distingush,  we  show  a  difference.  '  All  arts  acknowledge 
that  then  only  we  know  certainly,  when  we  can  define ; 
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for  definition  is  that  which  refines  the  pure  essence  of 
things  from  the  oircumBtances.' ' 

Ideas  and  existences  are  represented  by  terms  and 
phrases ;  and  as  terms  and  phrases  are  representatives  of 
thoughts  and  things,  and  are  the  means  which  enable  us 
to  speak  about  them,  the  definitions,  descriptions,  and  ei- 
phinations  of  terms  form  a  very  necessary  part  of  science ; 
and  he  who  would  understand  science  must  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  special  terms  employed  in  it. 

The  use  of  symbols  to  represent  ideas  and  groups  of 
ideas  is  a  great  aid  to  thought.  The  symbols  of  algebra 
and  of  number,  being  a  condensed  form  of  language,  save  us 
still  further  the  labour  of  thinking.  Symbols  enable  us 
to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  those  points  alone  which 
they  represent,  by  excluding  coincidences  which  would 
distract  the  attention.  The  meanings  of  geometrical  dia- 
grams are  usually  more  fixed  than  those  of  words.  Often, 
by  putting  our  ideas  into  writing  during  a  research,  we 
perceive  tbem  more  clearly,  and  preserve  them  from  loss 
or  change.  Clear  definition  and  description  also  greatly 
assist  research. 

'  I  may  remark,  in  general,  that  the  only  persons  who 
succeed  in  making  great  iterations  in  the  language  of 
science  are  not  those  who  make  names  arbitrarily  and  as 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  but  those  who  have  much  new 
knowledge  to  communicate ;  so  that  the  vehicle  is  com- 
mended to  general  reception  by  the  value  of  what  it 
contains.  It  is  only  eminent  discoverers  to  whom  the 
authority  is  conceded  of  introducing  i  new  system  of 
names ;  just  as  it  is  only  the  highest  authority  in  the 
8tate  which  has  the  power  of  putting  a  new  coinage  in 
circulation,' ' 

1  Uilton. 

■  Wbeneira  Philotaphy  oftht  Indvctive  SaieaoeM,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
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In  everj  Bcience  we  should  define  all  the  terms,  and 
prove  all  the  propoeitioOB.  Every  scientific  term  requires 
to  be  defined,  is  order  to  enable  us  to  difltiDguish  it  from 
all  other  terms.  If  such  terms  were  not  defined,  they 
would  contuse  our  minds.  The  limits  also  of  each  term 
are  iodicated  and  known  by  its  definition  or  meaning.  A 
definition  of  a  term  or  thing  should  fulfil  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  It  must  be  clear,  and  not  be  expressed  in  obscure, 

ambiguous,  or  figurative  laogua^. 

2.  It  most  contain  neither  too  little  nor  too  much. 

3.  It  must  be  affirmative  if  possible,  because  a  thing 

cannot  be  clearly  defined  by  stating  all  that  it  is 
not ;  for  instance, '  solid '  cannot  be  clearly  defined 
aa  '  that  which  is  not  a  liquid  or  gas.' 

4.  It  must  not  contain  the  name  of  the  thing  defined, 

because  a  thing  cannot  be  defined  by  a  repetition 
merely. 

5.  It  ought  to  include  all  the  essential  qualities  and  at- 

tributes of  the  thing  defined,  and  none  of  the  non- 
essential ones.  In  scientific  discourse,  the  same 
term  must  have  the  same  meaning  attached  to  it 
Uironghout  any  one  chain  of  leaapning.  In  pure 
logic,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  we 
reason  about  may  be  unknown,  because  we  employ 
representative  symbols  in  their  stead,  and  operate 
not  upon  ideas  merely,  but  upon  forma  of 
thought. 

Words  and  sounds  excite  ideas,  but  no  idea  exists  in 
the  word  or  sound  alone.  A  term  is  a  mark,  used  to  in- 
dicate an  idea,  or  represent  a  thing,  and  may  consisteither 
of  one  word  or  several.     A  single  term  should  properly 
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represeot  but  a  aiogle  idea  or  thing,  and  bsve  but  a  single 
meaning ;  but  language  is  extremely  incomplete  and  im- 
perfect. Sometimea  we  Iiave  no  name  at  all  for  a  thing, 
and  sometimee  only  one  for  a  very  great  number.  Thua 
we  have  no  single  word  which  means  'undiscovered  truth,' 
whilst  the  name  John  Smith  has  several  thousand  mean- 
ingB.  Some  thoughts  are  unutterable  in  words,  and  lan- 
guage entirely  faiU  to  convey  their  meaning ;  in  other 
cases,  many  ideas  have  but  few  representatives  in  lan- 
guage ;  thus,  for  all  the  multitudes  of  ideas  of  shades  of 
colour,  of  different  flavours,  odours,  sounds,  and  feelings 
of  pain  or  pleasure,  we  possess  only  a  comparatively  few 
representative  terms.  Similar  things  also  should  be  called 
by  similar  names,  and  dissimilar  ones  l:^  dissimilar  names ; 
but  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  in  the  case  of  the 
magnetic  polarities  of  the  earth  and  of  a  magnet,  similar 
things  are  called  by  dissimilar  names,  and  dissimilar  ones 
by  similar  names.  Thus,  whilst  we  call  that  part  of  the 
Earth  which  possesses  north  polarity  the  north  pole,  that 
end  of  the  magnet  which  possesses  the  same  property  we 
call  the  south  pole.  In  no  subject  perhaps  are  the  mean- 
ings of  words  more  vague  than  in  that  of  mental  science, 
and  this  arises  chiefly  in  consequence  of  our  retention  of 
ill-founded  metaphysical  ideas,  and  our  great  ignorance  of 
the  operations  of  the  brain  and  mind.  When  a  term 
represents  several  different  ideas,  and  has  several  different 
meanings,  it  ia  rendered  ambiguous  and  equivocal,  unless 
the  particular  idea  or  meaning  is  stated  at  the  time.  We 
should,  therefore,  endeavour  not  to  attach  more  than  one 
meaning  to  each  term  in  a  single  discourse,  otherwise  we 
commit  a  fiillacy.  Ambiguous  terms  are  dangerous  instru- 
ments, and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  subtle  and  difficult 
to  render  clear.  In  consequence  of  the  more  definite  nature 
of  ideas  in  the  simple  sciences,  the  more  demonstrable 
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proo&  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  the  things  they  re- 
present, the  extra  precision  of  scientific  language,  and  the 
great  love  of  trath  amongst  scientific  men,  ambiguous  terms 
are  much  less  frequent  in  those  sciences  than  in  any  other 
subjects.  The  number  of  words  used  by  different  persona 
to  convey  their  ideas  is  very  different.  Thus  whilst  Shakes- 
peare is  said  to  have  used  I5,000,an  ignorant  agricultural 
labourer  employs  only  about  three  hundred;  and  it  is 
stated  that  no  Australian  language  contains  terms  expres- 
sive of  ntmibers  exceeding  four. 

Brevity  is  the  pith  of  mind.  Redundancy  of  language 
is  never  found  with  deep  reflection.  Verbiage  may  indi- 
cate obeervation,  but  not  thought.  He  who  thinks  much 
says  but  little  in  proportion  to  his  thought.  He  selects 
such  language  as  will  convey  his  ideas  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit and  direct  manner.  He  tries  to  compress  as  much 
thought  as  possible  into  a  few  words.  '  An  era  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  no  writer  will  be  read  by  the  majority, 
save  and  excBptt  those  who  can  effect  that  for  bales  of 
manuscript  ^ffiHrHhe  hydrostatic  screw  performs  for  bales 
of  cotton,  by  condensing  that  into  a  period  that  before 
occupied  a  page.' ' 

Words  often  excite  only  very  imperfect  ideas,  and 
many  terms  are  comparatively  empty  of  meaning ;  and  it 
is  by  means  of  familiar  and  extensive  use  of  such  terms, 
that  some  persons  are  enabled  au^QijAtically  to  make 
empty  speeches,  and  write  shallow  essays.  Also  the  in- 
acciu-acy  of  thought  and  language  of  many  persons,  who 
venture  to  speak  publicly  to  their  fellow-creatures  upon 
the  most  momentous  subjects,  is  painful  to  behold,  and 
wonid  be  diminished  by  proper  training  in  science. 

Most  scientific  ideas  and  terms  are  capable  of  analysis. 
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diTisioQ,  exclusion,  combination,  pennutation,  and  trans- 
formation into  equiv^ents ;  and  as  these  properties  largely 
belong  to  the  subject  of  inference,  they  -will  be  illustrated 
in  Chapter  XXXVI.  on  that  subject 

In  logic,  most  terms  have  two  meanings,  viz.,  that 
in  extension  and  that  in  intension.  A  term  employed  in 
the  former  sense  means  the  objects  to  which  the  term  can 
be  applied ;  and  when  used  in  the  latter,  it  means  the 
collection  of  essential  qualities  of  the  objects  of  that 
name.  A  term  '  in  intension '  denotes  individuals,  and  *  in 
extension'  connotes  qualities  or  circumstanceB.  For  in- 
stance, the  term  *  metal '  means  in  extension  either  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  or  some  other  of  the  known  metala, 
but  in  intension  it  means  the  collection  of  essential 
qualities  which  constitute  a  metal. 

Scientific  terms  are  often  in  pairs,  and  are  usually 
classed  into  qualitative  and  quantitative,  positive  and 
negative,  privative,  similar  and  contradictory,  syuonymouB, 
equivalent,  absolute  and  relative,  general  and  singular,  in- 
dividual, abstract  and  concrete,  &c. 

Positive  terms  and  ideas  usually  indicate  the  presence 
or  possession  of  a  quality  or  attribute,  and  negative  ones 
usually  signify  the  absence  of  that  quality.  For  instance, 
'  combustible '  and  *  non-combustible,*  '*  darkness '  and 
'  light '  are  positive  and  negative  terms  respectively.  Ne- 
gative terms,  however,  sometimes  indicate  not  the  mere 
absence  of  a  quality  or  attribute,  but  the  existence  of  one 
of  an  opposite  kind,  for  instance  'incombustibility.* 
Every  positive  idea  has  its  negative  in  thought,  but  there 
does  not  always  exist  in  language  a  suitable  word  to  ex- 
press it ;  and  positive  terms  have  not  always  corresponding 
negative  ones.  A  negative  term  may  be  the  name  of  all 
things  or  ideas  to  nhich  the  corresponding  positive  one 
cannot  be  applied.     In  a  pair  of  logical  terms,  each  is  a 
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negative  of  the  other.  Negative  terma  may  be  either 
abstract  or  concrete,  adjectives  or  Bubstaotives.  'Priva- 
tive '  terms  indicate  that  a  thing  has  bees  deprived  of  a 
quality  or  attribute  which  it  previously  possessed,  or  might 
have  been  capable  of  possessing.  The  idea  of  every  attri- 
bute, quality,  or  property  of  '  an  object '  is  aa  much  real 
as  the  object  possessing  it,  or  as  the  idea  of  the  object  itself. 
Many  of  the  attributea,  &c.,  of  objects  are  not  directly 
perceptible  by  our  consciousness,  but  a  knowledge  of  their 
existence  is  airived  at  by  reasoning  processes. 

Similar  terms  are  those  wbich  agree  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  and  those  'which  wholly  agree  are  '  equivalent '  or 
'synonymous.'  Contradictory  terms  are  those  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  do  not  admit  of 
d^;ree.  Every  idea  may  have  a  contradictory  one.  Op- 
posite terms  are  often  confounded  with  contradictory  ones, 
but  they  are  moat  properly  applicable  to  oases  of  degree, 
or  quantitative  ideas  only ;  '  cold '  and  '  hot '  are  opposite 
terms,  but '  cold '  and  '  not-cold '  are  contradictory  ones. 
'  Greater '  is  not  the  contradictory,  but  the  opposite,  of 
'  less,'  because  there  may  be  the  intermediate  degree  of 
'  equal.*  Extremes  of  degree  are  opposites,  not  negatives 
or  contradictories.  All  quantitative  terms  have  inter- 
mediate and  medium  degrees. 

By  an  '  absolute '  term  is  meant  one  which  '  is  loosed 
&om  connection  with  anything  else,'  and  which  can  be 
thought  of  alone.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  any 
really  absolute  term  can  exist,  because  every  idea  has  some 
relation  to  some  other  idea,  though  sometimes  apparently 
only  in  a  feeble  d^ree.  Every  single  existing  thing  must 
form  a  part  of  the  whole  of  existing  things,  and  occupy 
in  our  ideas  a  part  of  the  system  of  knowledge.  We  can 
only  form  an  accurate  idea  of  an  object,  or  class  of  objects, 
by  separating  them  in  our  minds  from  all  other  objects 
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to  vhich  they  are  related  by  the  idea  of  difference.  '  Al> 
solute '  temiB  cannot  be  properly  used  in  cases  of  degree. 
A  '  relative '  term  represents  an  idea  which  cannot  be 
thought  of  alone,  but  only  in  relation  to  some  other  idea ; 
thuB  the  term  'heavy'  can  only  be  thought  of  in  relation 
to  'less  heavy'  or  *  light;'  that  which  is  'bright'  can  only 
be  thought  of  in  connection  with  that  which  is  'less 
bright '  or  '  dulL'  Belative  terms  are  incommensurable, 
and  have  often  no  real  counterpart  in  nature.  Correla- 
tive terms  are  those  belonging  to  the  respective  relative 
ones. 

The  chief  division  of  terms  for  scientific  purposes  is 
into  general  and  singular.  A  'general'  term  is  one  which 
may  be  used  to  denote  any  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
similar  ideas  or  things ;  as  the  term  '  gas '  may  be  applied 
either  to  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  or  to 
any  other  substance  possessing  the  general  properties  of  a 
gas.  A  '  singular '  or  '  individual '  term  is  one  which,  so 
long  as  it  is  employed  only  in  exactly  the  same  meaning, 
can  only  rppreeent  a  single  idea  or  thing ;  and,  unlike  a 
general  term,  it  has  a  different  meaning  in  every  different 
case ;  and  i^in,  if  it  is  divided,  the  parts  cannot  be  properly 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  whole.  General  ideas  and 
terms  represent  qualities  and  properties,  which  have  no 
existence  independent  of  the  class  of  objects  in  which 
they  are  found ;  but  singiUar  ideas  and  terms  represent 
individnal  and  separately  existing  objects.  A  general 
term  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  collective  one.  Whilst 
a  general  tferm  is  the  name  of  a  number  of  objects,  but  of 
each  of  them  separately,  a  '  collective '  term  is  that  of  a 
collection  of  objects  combined  t<^ther  in  one  whole. 
>Vhen  we  generalise,  we  form  a  collective  tenn.  Some 
terms  are  both  general  and  collective. 

A  general   term  is,  in   logical   phraseology,  said   to 
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possess  a  greater  '  ezteOBioii '  of  meaning  than  a  singular 
or  individual  one,  because  it  includes  a  greater  number  of 
objects ;  and  a  singular  term  is  said  to  have  a  greater  '  in- 
tension' of  meaning,  because  it  includes  a  larger  number 
of  marks.  For  instance,  the  term  '  element '  has  a  fuller 
extension  of  meaning  than  the  term  '  metal,'  because  it 
includes  not  onlj  the  whole  of  the  metals,  but  also  other 
elements  ;  but  it  has  less  intension  of  meaning,  because  a 
metal  has  all  the  properties  of  an  element,  besides  some 
others  which  show  it  to  be  a  metal.  In  a  series  of  terms, 
arranged  in  order  from  the  most  singular  to  the  most 
general,  usually  the  two  kinds  of  meaning  vary  inversely, 
i.e.  the  meaning  in  intendou  decreases  as  that  in  extension 
increases.  Usually  the  greater  the  number  of  qualities, 
the  less  the  number  of  individuals ;  therefore,  the  one  being 
given,  the  other  can  be  inferred. 

G-eneral  terms  and  ideas  are  obscure,  and  difficult  to 
conceive,  because  the  existences  they  represent  are  of  an 
abstruse  character,  and  can  only  excite  a  conscious  degree 
of  mental  action  by  means  of  the  intellect ;  singular  ones 
are  more  easy  to  apprehend,  because  the  objects  they  in- 
dicate act  more  directly  and  strongly  upon  our  senses  and 
mental  powers.  General  terms  and  ideas  may  also  be  said 
to  have  greater  profundity  of  meaning,  whilst  individual 
ones  are  more  full  of  superficial  and  easily  perceived 
detail. 

General  terms  and  ideas  embrace  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  than  individual  and  singular  ones ;  and  when 
they  are  formed  into  propositions,  a  larger  amount  of 
knowledge  can  be  extracted  from  them  by  means  of  analysis 
and  inference.  They  also  require  more  study  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  understand  them.  To  apprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *  metal,'  we  must,  to  some  extent,  know 
the  essential  and  abstruse  qualities  of  metallic  substances  ; 
o 
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but  to  define  that  of  the  word  '  copper,'  we  require  only 
to  know  the  characteriBtic  marks  of  that  body. 

An  '  abstract '  term  is  usually  considered  to  be  the 
name  of  a  property,  quality,  or  attribute,  considered  apart, 
or  abstracted  in  thought  from  the  object  to  which  it 
applies,  or  in  which  it  resides,  and  from  which  it  cannot 
usually  be  separated.  Thus  weight,  magnetism,  ductility, 
brittleness  are  abstract.  When  we  define,  we  form  an 
abstract  term.  By  a  *  concrete '  term  is  meant  the  Dame 
of  a  thing  in  which  the  abstract  quality  exists ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  terms  platinmn,  iron,  copper,  glass,  &e., 
in  which  the  properties  of  weight,  magnetism,  ductility, 
and  brittleness  respectively  reside.  Many  concrete  terms 
have  corresponding  abstract  ones,  but  some  have  not ;  and 
the  two  kinds  are  often  confounded.'  All  kinds  of  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  separate  existence,  but  their  attri- 
butes, qualities,  properties,  and  forces  are  incapable  of 
separate  existence,  and  can  only  be  separated  in  thought 
by  means  of  analysis  and  abstraction. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

OH  FACTS  AND  PB0P0aiTI0N8  IN  8CIBSCB. 

A  FACT  is  a  truth ;  the  simplest  ideas  are  not  truths ;  for 
instance,  that  of  iron  or  of  magnetism  is  not  a  truth. 
A  foct  or  truth  requires  a  judgment  or  proposition  by 
which  to  express  it,  such  as  '  copper  is  red,'  *  iron  is  mag- 
netic,' &c.    Contact  with  nature,  through  the  medium  of 

'  A  veiy  valuable  obaptor  on  '  Scientific  Temu  and  the  laagatge 
of  Science '  may  be  found  in  Wbewell's  PkiioK^ky  <^  tiu  Inditctite 
SeUnee*,  toI.  i.  p.  48,  alM  book  viii.  p.  419. 
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our  senses  and  percepiive  powers,  fumiBhes  us  with  a 
knowledge  of  existeneee  and  facts.  The  comparison  of 
those  fects,  and  reasoning  upon  them,  supply  us  with 
general  tmtfaa ;  and  a  similar  treatment  of  those  truths, 
combined  in  various  va,js,  yields  ua  knowledge  of  the  still 
greater  principles  of  science.  Study  of  facts  and  general 
truths,  and  reasoning  upon  them,  also  supply  us  with  new 
hypotheses.  *  All  great  diECoveries  depend  iipon  the  com- 
bination of  exact  facta  with  clear  ideas." 

Facts  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  of  all  the  practical  applications  of  it,  and 
consequently  of  all  the  civilisation  and  human  progress 
resulting  from  it.  Facts  are  indestructible,  and  truly 
said  to  be  '  stubborn  things.'  A  single  feet  may  OTertum 
the  bohlest  theory.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  alter  the 
truths  of  science ;  the  facta  and  laws  of  nature  are  the 
same  for  all  men. 

Every  feet  in  science  includes  very  much  more  latent 
meaning  than  appears  on  a  superficial  examination  of  it, 
and  frequently  involves  the  operation  of  many  laws.  The 
statement  'That  is  an  animal'  implicitly  includes  the 
ideas  of  all  the  physic?!,  chemical,  and  vital  powers,  and 
all  the  laws  of  their  action  in  animal  life.  The  facts  of 
nature  are  often  very  different  from  our  ideas  of  them, 
because  we  perceive  their  superficial  features  only,  those 
which  strike  our  senses;  and  these  constitute  only  a 
minute  proportion  of  the  entire  truth  the  facts  implicitly 
contain.  In  ancient  times  a  rusting  piece  of  iron  was  a 
rusting  piece  of  iron  and  nothing  more ;  but  to  the  modem 
chemist  it  is  a  case  of  combustion,  electrical  action,  and 
many  other  changes. 

Facts  are  crude  knowledge,  and  constitute  the  raw 

'  Whewell,  EiiUry  <^  the  InduetiM  Scimett,  Sid  edit.  toL  ill. 
p.  147. 
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material  of  science.  They  may  be  divided  into  generalised 
and  empirical.  Generalised  fects  are  those  which  have 
been  partly  digested,  and  been  reduced  to  class  and  order, 
and  are  frequently  capable  of  being  explained  by  some 
known  law  or  principle.  Empirical  facts  are  those  which  are 
undigested,  and  which  we  cannot  as  yet  explain  or  refer  to 
any  known  cause.  An  immense  number  of  facts  remain  in 
an  empirical  state  readyforthe  discovery  of  laws  to  explain 
them  ;  for  instance,  why  is  copper  ductile,  lead  soft,  steel 
elastic,  glass  brittle  and  transparent  F  &c.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  &cta  relating  to  those  properties  of  bodies  which 
depend  upon  molecular  structure,  are  still  largely  em- 
pirical for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  that 
structure  by  which  to  explain  them.  Empirical  facts  (and 
sometimes  even  generalised  ones)  are  often  comparatively 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  science  until  we  can  draw 
general  inferences  from  them.  They  are,  however,  often  ot 
the  very  greatest  practical  uee  in  daily  life,  arts,  manu- 
&cturea,  making  experiments,  &c. 

As  fects  are  the  original  source  of  all  kinds  of  scientific 
knowledge,  they  are  as  varied  as  that  knowledge,  and 
may  therefore  be  classed  under  a  great  variety  of  headings, 
such  as  qualitative  and  quantitative,  the  names  of  various 
sciences,  the  different  forces  of  nature,  the  numerous 
elementary  and  compound  substances,  £c.,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  various  text-books  of  science. 

Different  empirical  facte  posgess  widely  different 
degrees  of  intrinsic  importance,  because  they  contain  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  potential  truth.  Creneral  state- 
ments are  the  concentrated  essence  of  knowledge.  Different 
facts  also  possess  different  degrees  of  intrinsic  value. 
For  instance,  au  anomalous  fact  may  1>e  an  instance  of 
an  unknown  and  great  general  law,  and  thus  prove  ex- 
tremely valuable  by  leading  to  the  discovery  of  a  whole 
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realm  of  new  knowledge.  An  exceptional  inatanoe  may 
also  be  of  great  value  by  leading  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
diseoyery  of  a  great  general  tnitli.  Residuary  inBtaDcea 
are  also  sometimea  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  have 
led  to  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries.'  According  to 
Brewster,  'a  collection  of  iacts,  however  skilfully  tltey 
may  be  conjured  with,  can  never  yield  general  laws 
unless  they  contain  that  master-fact  in  which  the  di»- 
covery  resides,  or  upon  which  the  law  mainly  depends.' 
Extreme  or  conspicuous  instances  possess  an  eztrinaic  value 
in  consequence  of  their  great  fitness  for  the  purposes  of 
illuatration  and  experiment,  and  frequently  ^so  for  practi- 
cal use  in  inventions  and  technical  operations.  And  new 
&ct8  have  a  special  value  in  exciting  attention  due  to 
their  novelty  alone;  novelty  is  the  charm  of  'news.' 
Different  facta  also  have  very  different  degrees  of  com- 
plexity. Thus,  the  statement  '  I  am  welt '  is  a  lar  more 
complex  one,  and  includes  a  much  larger  number  of  phe- 
nomena than  the  one  '  Lead  is  heavy.' 

As  the  basis  of  all  science  is  facts,  the  first  question 
respecting  any  new  statement  or  assertion  in  science  ie,  is 
it  true  ?  is  the  so-called  fact  really  a  feet  ?  For  instance, 
if  a  chemist  says  he  has  artificially  produced  quinine  or 
diamonds,  we  at  once  ask,  is  the  substance  really  quinine  ? 
are  they  really  diamonds  ?  and  were  they  really  formed 
artificially  ?  for  until  we  know  this  by  sufficient  evidence, 
we  cannot  safely  reason  respecting  them.  If  such  evidence 
does  not  appear  in  a  reasonable  time,  eith&c  by  publication 
of  the  process  or  by  commercial  production  of  the  article, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  the  statement  to  be  doubtful ; 
because  scarcely  anyone  who  haa  made  a  valuable  discovery 
would  permanently  abstain  from  reaping  either  the  Qune 

■  See  Hetschel's  J?inx>Hr«« on  JTittuml  f>AiIiMi>j>A]i,  pp.  IBfl-B. 
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or  the  reward  of  his  labours,  and  also  subject  hiuiself  to  the 
suspiciou  of  being  an  impoetor.  There  have  been  instances, 
however,  of  investigators  withholding,  for  special  reasons, 
publication  of  their  discoveries.  For  example,  Dr.  Wollaston 
worked  for  a  long  time  in  secret  his  process  of  welding 
platinum;  I  also,  a  long  time  ago,  discovered  a  very 
simple  and  safe  method  of  rapidly  converting  ordinary 
white  phosphorus  into  the  amorphous  variety  in  a  state  of 
fine  powder,  but  have  not  yet  published  the  process.  In 
a  few  cases,  also,  new  truths  of  science,  capable  of  yielding 
results  of  benefit  to  mankind,  have  been  kept  secret  in 
consequence  of  the  faat  that  there  hae  been  no  remunera> 
tion  for  original  scientific  research  in  this  country,  and 
that  manufacturers  and  others,  whilst  taking  with  legal 
impunity  the  results  of  the  labouis  of  scientific  dis- 
ooverers,  being  (we  will  charitably  suppose)  ignorant  of 
their  indebtedness,  have  withheld  all  reward. 

False  statements,  purporting  to  be  new  facts  in  science, 
are  occasionally  published ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  are  such  as  cannot  be  dis- 
proved, they  cause  much  trouble  in  science  by  raising 
dispute  and  contention,  but  usually,  sooner  or  later,  their 
evil  effect  subsides.  Some  false  beliefs,  however,  have 
existed  for  ages,  until  science  disproved  them,  and  many 
no  doubt  still  exist,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  science 
or  some  other  means  clearly  shows  that  they  are  erroneous. 
Attractive  errors  have  a  most  tenacious  existence. 

Before  we  commence  a  research,  we  require  to  know  if 
the  data  are  correct.  'It  is  not  true  to  say  we  know  a 
thing  simply  because  it  has  been  told  us ; ' '  and  if  we  are 
not  sure  of  the  statements,  we  must  either  not  make  them, 
or  we  must  verify  them.     If  we  cannot  trust  the  word  of 
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the  chemist  who  sapplied  us  with  chemicals,  we  must  teat 
the  Bubetances.  So-called  facts  cannot  be  relied  on  as  fects, 
unless  they  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  caiefnlly 
Terified. 

In  logical  phraseology,  an  assertion  in  science  would 
be  called  a  *  proposition.'  A  scientific  term  standing  alone 
does  not  express  either  a  truth  or  untruth,  but  merely 
excites  in  the  mind  the  couBcious  impresaioo  of  an  object 
or  class  of  objects.  In  order,  therefore,  to  express  a  truth 
or  ontruth,  we  must  employ  an  '  indicative  sentence '  or 
proposition. 

Propositions  in  science,  like  ideas  and  terms,  often  go 
t(^ether  in  pairs.  They  may  be  classed  into  axiomatic, 
true  and  &lBe,  uncertain,  conditional  and  unconditional, 
affirmative  and  negative,  universal  and  particular,  in- 
definite or  ambi^ous,  universal-affirmative,  particular- 
affirmative,  universal-negative,  particular-negative,  ex- 
clusive, exceptive,  inconsistent,  contradictory,  contrary, 
sub-contrary,  eqmvalent,  &c.  Propositions  have  also  been 
classed  into : — 

1.  Subjective,  or  those  based  upon  internal  evidence. 

2.  Objective,  or  those  based  upon  external  evidence. 

And, 

3.  Those  bused  upon  both. 

A  true  scientific  statement  is  one  which  does  not  con- 
tradict any  of  the  facts  or  laws  of  nature,  but  ^rees  with 
and  is  supported  by  all  of  them.  Many  statements,  how- 
ever, which  appear  to  be  true  in  one  state  of  knowledge 
are  ultimately  found  to  be  &lge,  and  some  which  appear  to 
be  &lse  are  found  to  be  true.  A  false  proposition  is  one 
which  contradicts  those  facts  or  laws.  Ad  uncertain 
statement  is  one  which  either  has  equal  or  no  manifest 
evidence  for  or  against  it.    But  whilst  no  scientific  idea  or 
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Btatement  can  be  a  true  one  which  contradicts  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  trae  scientific  ideas  and  statements  are 
not  necessarily  limited  to  existing  things,  because  many 
ideas  and  hypotheses  have  been  proved  to  be  true  whidi 
at  the  time  they  were  propounded  bad  no  existing  confir- 
mation in  nattire.  No  proposition  can  be  proved  to  be 
universally  true  by  means  of  experience  alone,  because 
experience  is  finite.  '  Experience  can  discover  universal 
truths,  though  she  cannot  give  them  universality." 

Affirmative  propositions  are  usually  the  mnst  im- 
portant, and  negative  ones  are  often  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  prove.  An  universal  proposition  is  one 
which  affirms  the  predicate  to  belong  to  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  such  as  '  All  metals  are  conductors  of  heat.'  A 
particular  proposition  is  one  which  affirms  the  predicate  to 
belong  only  to  some  or  any  part  of  the  subject ;  the  pro- 
position '  Some  metals  are  lighter  than  mercury '  is  a  par- 
ticular one.  An  indefinite  proposition  is  one  which  does 
not  indicate  whether  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  subject ;  it  is  an  ambiguous  one,  and  incom- 
plete as  to  matter  of  &ct. 

An  iocoDsistent  proposition  is  one  which  disagrees 
with  some  other  proposition  having  the  same  subject  and 
predicate.  Inconsistent  propositions  are  inconsistent  in 
different  degrees,  and  may  be  either  contradictory,  con- 
trary, or  sub-contrary.  A  contradictory  one  asserts  what 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  some  other  proposition ;  and 
sub-ccmtrary  propositions  have  a  less  d^^ee  of  contrariety 
than  contrary  ones.  Of  two  contradictory  propositions, 
if  one  is  true  the  other  must  be  false,  and  vine  veraa.  Of 
two  contrary  ones,  both  cannot  be  true,  and  both  may  be 
false ;  if  one  is  false,  the  other  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

Wbewell,  Eittorf  iff  StAtnii^  litat,  3rd  ediL  toL  i.  p.  270. 
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Of  two  sub-contrary  ones,  both  may  be  troe,  and  one 
only  can  be  lalae. 

Equivalent  propositions  are  those  which  contain  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  meaning ;  thus  '  All  metals  ate 
aoniQ  heat-conductors '  is  equivalent  to  '  Some  heat-con- 
ductors are  uU  metals.'  There  is  no  method  or  rule  by 
means  of  which  the  exact  equivalents  of  propositions  can 
in  all  cases  be  de6nitely  ascertained,  partly  because  of 
want  of  precision  in  the  meaning  of  terms;  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tell  ,what  is  included  in  a  given 
term  or  idea,  and  therefore  also  what  is  included  or  not  in 
a  proposition  containing  it ;  for  instance,  does  the  idea  of 
*  all  metals '  include  that  of  a  mixture  of  metals  ? 

The  degree  of  equivalency  (and,  conversely,  that  of  in- 
consistency) of  propositions  is  an  important  point  to  be 
considered  when  we  have  to  draw  inferences  £rom  them ; 
and  as  affirmative  truths  are  usually  of  more  value  than 
negative  ones,  so  a  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  equivalency 
or  agreement  of  propositions  is  more  important  usually  than 
thatof  their  degree  of  inconsistency.  Propositions  may  be 
classed  as  a  quantitative  series  in  accordance  with  these 
degrees,  from  those  which  aie  entirely  consistent  to  those 
which  are  wholly  inconsistent,  somewhat  as  follows : — 

1.  Equivalent,  or  those  which  entirely  agree. 

2.  Inferrible         „  „       agree  in  part  only. 

3.  Consistent       „  „       have  no  relation. 

4.  Contrary  „  „       disagree  in  part  only. 

5.  Contradictory  „  „       entirely  disagree. 

Logic  of  quality  only  deals  either  with  all  or  none ; 
but  as  an  idea  or  thing  may  agree  or  disagree  with 
another  idea  or  thing  in  every  intermediate  degree,  the 
quantification  of  ideas  and  propositions  is  a  very  important 
matter.     la  the  proposition  *  Metals  are  heat-conductors' 
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neither  subject  nor  predicate  is  quantified ;  in  the  case 
*  All  metals  are  heat-con  duct  ora,'  the  subject  only  is  quan- 
tified ;  and  in  *  All  metals  are  some  heat^KtnductorB '  both 
subject  and  predicate  are  quantified,  but  the  latter  only 
indefinitely.  By  quanti^ng  the  predicate  definitely  we 
simplify  the  reaeoniog. 

For  further  information  respecting  difierent  classes  of 
propositions,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  ordinary  works  on 
logic. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

SCIENTIFIC    BELIEF. 


The  mortalleat  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which  hath 
done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth,  hath  been  a  peremptory 
adheoioa  unto  authority,  and  more  eepecially  the  efltabhahing  of 
our  beUef  upon  the  dictates  of  antiquity. — Sik  Thohas  Bbownk, 

There  is  nothing  sooner  oTerthrows  a  weak  head  than 
opinion  of  authority. — SiR  Fhilif  Sidiiey. 

Authority — which  did  a  body  boast, 

Though  'twas  but  air  condensed,  and  stalk'd  about, 

Like  some  old  giant's  more  gigantic  ghoat, 

To  terrify  the  learned  rout — 
With  the  plain  magic  of  true  reason's  light, 
He  chased  out  of  our  eight ; 
Nor  Bufiered  living  men  to  be  misled 

By  the  vain  shadows  of  the  dead : 
To  graves,  &om  whence  it  rose,  the  conquered  phantom  fled. 
Cowlet's  Spittle  to  the  Roj/al  Sodeti/. 

The    term    'belief    has  two  meanings,  viz.   the  thing 
believed  in  and  the  act  of  belief.     A  belief  is  a  compound 
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idea,  more  or  \€ss  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  capaUe  of  being 
expressed  in  a  proposition  or  statement;  and  tbe  act  of 
belief  is  a  ccmedous  mental  perception  of  such  an  idea. 

The  sources  of  our  beliefs  are  the  same  as  those  of  our 
ideas,  viz.  experience,  including  what  has  been  instilled 
into  us  as  well  as  what  we  have  been  told  and  have  read, 
or  have  had  otherwise  impressed  upon  us,  together  with 
our  generalisations,  oonclusions,  and  Inferences  &om  the 
whole  of  these.  Many  of  the  ideas  which  we  obtain  by  either 
one  or  other  of  these  means,  we  more  or  less  believe  until  we 
either  meet  with  what  appears  to  us  to  be  opposing  evidence 
or  with  new  ideas  which  more  accord  with  our  feelings. 

Our  beliefs  vary  in  kind  with  our  id&sa ;  thus  they 
may  be  either  primary  or  axiomatic,  true  or  false,  intelli- 
gent or  blind,  latent  or  present,  strong  or  feeble,  distinct 
or  vague,  &«.  A  great  proportion  of  human  belieft,  espe- 
cially in  concrete  subjects,  consists  of  hypotheses.  Beliefs 
may  poesess  every  d^^ree  of  firmnCsa,  depending  upon  the 
fixity  of  the  ideas ;  and  the  more  fixed  the  ideas,  the  more 
firm  the  beliefs.  A  very  firm  blind  belief  produces  ignorant 
obstinacy.  The  strength  or  weakness,  distinctness  or 
indistinctness  of  our  beliefs  also  corresponds  and  varies 
with  that  of  the  particular  ideas.  Nearly  all  our  beliefs 
are  latent  in  the  memory. 

Among  our  primary  or  axiomatic  beliefe  are  usually 
included : — 

1.  That  of  our  present  existence. 

2.  Of  our  past  existence  and  personal  identity. 

3.  Of  the  external  and  independent  existence  of  nature, 

4.  Of  the  existence  of  an  efficient  cause  for  all  things. 

5.  The  existence  of  uniformity  of  cause  and  eifect. 

6.  Also  various  logical  and  mathematical  axioms. 

Out  minds  yield  to  repeated  impressions,  especially  in 
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Bubjects  to  which  we  feel  dispoaed  to  liBten  and  give  way 
to  authority.  A  man  may  repeat  a  lie  until  he  believee  it 
to  be  true.  Reiterated  statements,  even  in  matters  which 
are  entirely  incapable  of  demonstration  or  verification,  are 
'  a  common  source  of  beliefs,  and  are  often  considered  to 
be  the  most  strongly  established  truths;  and  any  idea, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  is  often  impressed  and  not 
contradicted,  commonly  induces  belief,  provided  it  does 
not  appear  erroneous  on  a  superficial  examination  ;  men 
also,  in  debatable  subjects,  largely  venture  to  believe  what 
they  like,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  prevalence  of  contra- 
dictory beliefs.  A  tendency  to  retain  fixed  beliefs,  irre- 
spective of  their  trutli  or  falsity,  is  also  very  strong  in  us, 
and  it  consequently  requires  great  mental  effort  to  expel 
any  of  our  old-established  opinions.  It  is  said  that  when 
Harvey  announced  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  no  physician,  past  the  age  of  forty,  believed  it,  but 
now  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  single  physician  who 
disbelieves  it. 

Belief,  like  all  our  mental  acts,  is  frequently  not  deter- 
mined by  the  intellect,  but  by  the  feelings,  and  may  be 
divided  into  rational  belief  and  blind  credulity.  We  are 
all  limited  by  our  degrees  of  mental  ability,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  absence  of  knowledge  or  proof,  blind  belief 
is  often  a  necessity,  and  may  be  justified  by  unavoid- 
able ignorance ;  but  that  is  not  a  sufiScient  reason  wby 
such  ignorance  and  belief  should  not  be  discouraged.  All 
persons  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  those  ideas  only, 
irrespective  of  their  truth  or  falsity,  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  their  comprehension.  An  unscientific  man 
believes  that  which  he  ought  not  to  believe,  and  fails  to 
believe  that  which  he  ought  to  believe.  For  instance,  he 
ofr«n  believes  that  mysterious  or  occult  agencies  are  at 
work  in  cases  where  all  the  effects  are  truly  explicable  by 
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ordinary  causes ;  and  he  iails  to  believe  in  the  action  of 
deep-aeated  and  abstruse  causes  in  cases  where  the  assump- 
tion of  more  apparent  oi  simple  causes  is  contradicted  by 
some  of  the  efiects. 

In  acquiring  an  intelligent  or  ratiopal  belief,  we  com- 
pare an  idea  with  the  thing  it  represents  ;  and  if  the  two 
agree,  we  then,  by  a  conscious  mental  effort  or  attention, 
fix  it  in  the  mind.  A  rational  belief,  therefore,  is  a  fixed 
idea,  resulting  from  a  previous  perception  of  agreement 
between  it  and  the  thing  it  represents.  In  acquiring  a  blind 
belief,  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  to  exercise  comparison 
or  reason  (or  we  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring), but  simply  perceive  the  idea,  and  at  once  fix  it 
in  the  mind.  There  may  be  every  degree  both  of  intelli- 
gent and  of  blind  belief,  from  that  which  is  perfectly  blind 
to  that  which  results  from  the  most  powerful  and  com- 
plete evidence.  Strictly  speaking,  science  ends  where 
faith  begins,  and  both  must  be  kept  distinct. 

Our  mental  cooBtitution  admits  of  our  believing  con- 
tradictory statements,  and  we  often,  without  knowing  it, 
deny  in  one  form  of  words  what  we  admit  in  another. 
But  although  we  often  believe  that  which  is  contradictory, 
we  cannot  simultaneously  do  so.  No  man  simultaneously 
believes  to  be  true  that  which  he  believes  to  be  false ;  the 
conditions  of  mental  action  prevent  him.  'We  may  all, 
however,  change  our  opinions,  and  believe  contradic- 
tory statements  at  different  times.  Both  individuals 
and  nations  grow  out  of  old  beliefs  into  new  ones.  Xo 
man  who  has  had  the  requisite  experience  of  nature,  and 
knows  the  meanings  of  the  terms  employed,  can  believe  a 
statement  which  contradicts  itself,  nor  two  statements 
which  contradict  each  other;  for  instance,  he  cannot 
believe  that  the  longest  periods  are  the  shortest,  the 
smallest  spaces  are  the  largest,  the  lightest  bodies  are  the 
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heaviest,  &c ;  but  he  ma;  Bimultaneously  believe  to  be 
true  and  consistent  statements  which  are  really  Mse  and 
contradictory,  until  by  further  experience  and  enlighten- 
ment be  perceives  their  contradiction  ;  and  we  all  do  this, 
probably  to  a  very  great  extent.  Seal  contradiction  is 
always  a  proof  of  falsity,  and  the  multitudes  of  really  con- 
tradictory opinions  upon  questions  we  cannot  decide  prove 
the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  erroneous  beliefs. 

We  often  believe  first,  and  then  examine  the  evidence, 
instead  of  the  reverse.  Nearly  all  persons  form  their 
beliefs  blindly,  and  very  few  knowingly  or  intentionally 
base  them  upon  reason,  especially  in  matters  where  the 
feelings  are  powerful,  or  in  which  but  little  immediate 
assistance  can  be  given  by  the  intellect.  We  all  be- 
lieve a  vast  deal  more  than  we  have  had  any  personal 
experience  of,  and  the  real  credibility  of  a  statement  is 
by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  our  tendency 
to  believe  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  common  beliefs  are 
usually  in  acoordance  with  reason,  and  this  is  largely 
because  thinking  men  of  former  times  have  determined 
them  for  ua,  and  we,  by  inheritance,  education,  and 
habit,  have  blindly  adopted  them.  It  ia,  however,  an  evil 
practice  to  sulnnit  blindly  to  tradition  or  authority,  if 
we  have  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  rational 
belie£ 

The  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  so  much  occupied  in 
seeking  money  and  personal  influence  and  power  that  tJiey 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  unable  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  truth  of  what  they  believe,  but  have  to  accept  as  true 
that  which  they  arc  told.  In  this  way  they  are  led  by 
repeated  impiessions,  in  subjects  where  proo&  are  not 
obtainable,  to  consider  statements  to  be  demonstrable 
evidence  and  proof  which  are  not  so,  and  settle  down  into 
a  conviction  that  their  beliefs  have  been  proved  when  they 
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really  have   not,  and  have  their  minds  thus  filled  vrith 
uncertain  ideas  instead  of  proved  truths. 

'Although  everybody  is  aware  that  numbers  are  not 
a  test  of  truth,  yet  many  persons,  while  they  recc^nige 
this  maxim  in  theory,  violate  it  in  practice,  and  accept 
(pinions  simply  because  they  are  entertained  by  the 
people  at  lai^.  It  may  be  added  that  a  state  of  doubt 
or  suspense  as  to  opinions,  particularly  on  important 
subjects,  is  painful  to  most  minds,  and  men  are  impatient 
of  the  delay,  or  unwilling  to  make  the  exertion  needful 
for  the  independent  examination  of  the  evidence  and 
aignments  on  both  sides  of  a  disputed  question.  Hence  ' 
they  are  prone  to  cut  the  knot  by  accepting  without 
verification,  or  with  a  very  partial  examination  of  its 
grounds,  the  opinion  of  some  person  whom,  for  any 
reason,  they  look  to  with  respect,  and  whom  they  consider' 
a  competent  judge  in  the  matter.'' 

Our  beliefs,  even  in  some  scientific  matters,  are  liable 
to  be  greatly  infiuenced  by  our  feelings,  prejudices,  mental 
biaS)  and  desires ;  and  unless  the  love  of  truth  is  very 
strong  in  us,  and  paramount  to  all  other  considerations, 
and  our  judgment  is  suspended  in  all  cases  where  adequate 
evidence  is  absent,  those  influences  are  certain  to  affect  our 
beliefs.  Such  a  love  of  truth  ought  to  exist  in  all  persons, 
but  it  rarely  does  exist  even  in  those  who  most  profess 
to  seek  the  truth  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  public  profession 
and  diffusion  of  contradictory  beliefs. 

With  many  persons  tJie  absence  of  possession  of  truth 
is  made  a  reason,  or  rather  pretext,  for  its  profession. 
Many  also  are  so  fond  of  grati^ng  their  feelings  without 
consulting  reason  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
forego  indiilging  themselves  in  the  pleasure  of  an  attrac- 
tive belief ;  and  they  can  often  be  stimulated  to  righteous 

■  Q.  (J.  Lewie,  I^/lueitev  ijf  Avth«ritj/  in  Matter*  qf  OpinUm,  p.  IG. 
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conduct  in  other  respects  only  by  such  means.  It  is, 
however,  a  grave  question  as  to  how  far  men  are  jiiBti- 
fied  in  believing  or  propagating  as  settled  truths  ideas 
which  are  not  yet  confirmed,  or  which  cannot  at  present 
be  either  proved  or  disproved.  Respecting  the  duty 
of  using  our  reason  in  forming  our  beliefs,  Locke  has 
remarked :  '  He  that  believes  without  having  any  reason 
for  believing  may  be  in  love  with  his  own  fancies,  but 
neither  seeks  truth  as  he  ought  nor  pays  the  obedience 
due  to  his  Maker,  who  would  have  him  use  those  discern- 
ing Acuities  He  has  given  him  to  keep  him  out  of  mistake 
and  error.  He  that  does  not  this  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  however  he  sometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the 
right  hut  by  chance,  and  I  know  not  whether  the  luckiness 
of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. This  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  must  be 
accountable  for  whatever  mistakes  he  runs  into."  And 
since  the  great  universe  of  verified  f  ruth  aGTords  an 
almost  unlimited  scope  for  rational  belief,  there  is  less 
excuse  for  indulgence  in  uncertain  ideas. 

Uniformity  of  opinion  upon  undemonstrable  subjects 
is  not  practicable,  and  perhaps  not  desirable,  but  in 
demonstrable  subjects  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  evi- 
dence. '  To  be  indifferent  which  of  two  opinions  is  true 
(says  Locke)  is  the  tight  temper  of  the  mind,  that 
preserves  it  from  being  imposed  on,  and  disposes  it  to 
examine  with  that  indiSerency  till  it  has  done  its  best  to 
find  the  truth ;  and  this  is  the  only  direct  and  safe  way 
to  it.  But  to  be  indifferent  whether  we  embrace  false- 
hood or  truth  is  the  great  road  to  error.'  *  '  Prove  all 
things,  and  hold  last  to  that  which  is  good,'  is  excellent 

I  Esntan  Underttanditig,  book  iv.  oh.  xvii.,  ■  On  Beason.' 

-  Q.  C.    Lewis,    Infivenee  of  Avthority  in    MiUter*  nf   Opinion, 
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advice,  but  many  ideas  must  wait  for  ages  before  they 
can  be  proved,  and  many  protuibly  will  never  be  proved 
at  all.  Our  noc^talnty  of  the  trathfulnees  of  an  idea 
depends  not  simply  upon  its  being  a  result  of  inference, 
but  upon  the  ciromnstance  that  it  has  not  been  derived, 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  inference,  from  our  ex- 
perience. That  which  has  not  been  derived  from  expe- 
rience is  hypothesis.  Belief  founded  upon  ignorance  is  a 
dangerous  kind  of  belief,  and  it  is  a  hazardous  practice 
to  treat  an  unproved  and  unprovable  statement  aa  if  it 
were  a  verified  truth.  We,  however,  frequently  believe 
more  firmly  an  uncertain  statement  than  one  we  can  fully 
prove,  and  we  commonly  do  so  because  we  wish  to  believe 
it,  and  partly  because  we  know  it  cannot  bo  disproved. 
However  true  a  dc^ma  or  hypothesis  in  science  may  be  in 
itself,  it  is  fo  u«  a  dead  statement,  imtil,  by  investigation, 
it  is  proved  to  be  a  living  truth.  Unprovable  beliefs  are 
also  often  dangerous,  because  disputes  respecting  them  are 
a  fertile  source  of  strife,  injure  the  moral  feelings,  and  lead 
to  no  trustworthy  conclusion. 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  scientific  belief  is  often  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  us,  and  in  such  cases 
we  should  spare  no  trouble  to  determine  it.  Tbe  forma- 
tion of  our  true  beliefs  depends  upon  the  selection  of  true 
ideas,  and  the  selection  of  ideas  is  an  act  performed  by 
the  intellect.  In  selecting  or  choosing  ideas  we  first 
compare  them,  observe  their  similarities  and  differences, 
then  infer,  by  an  act  of  the  reason,  which  are  the  most 
suitable,  and  decide  upon  them.  Neither  the  feelingn  nor 
the  will  can  select  ideas,  because  they  cannot  compare 
things  i  the  feelings  can  only  blindly  yield  to  the  ideas 
which  most  strongly  excite  them,  and  the  will  can  only 
excite  a  stronger  mental  effort  to  carry  into  effect  ideas 
which  are  already  in  the  mind.  We  often  think  we 
H 
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select  or  choose  a  "belief  wheD  we  are  only  blindly  led 
by  our  feeliogB. 

True  beliefs  have  very  different  degrees  of  importance 
in  themBelves,  and  also  in  every  dlEFerent  c4Be ;  and  here 
again  we  require  the  use  of  the  intellect  to  determine  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  a  given  belief,  or  its  extrinsic 
value  in  a  given  case.  The  most  intrinsically  important 
beliefs  in  science  are  those  of  the  great  principles  and 
axiomatic  truths  of  nature.  A  judicious  selection  of  true 
scientific  beliefs  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a 
superior  intellectual  character,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
highest  scientific  ability — viz.,  that  of  truthful  discern- 
ment of  causes  and  explanations  of  phenomena.  Ignorant 
persons  cannot  understand  great  or  high  principles,  and 
therefore  do  not  usually  believe  in  them. 

True  freedom  of  selection  of  ideas  depends  upoa 
perfect  and  free  action  of  the  intellect ;  the  more  free 
and  perfect  the  action  of  the  mind,  the  better  are  we 
able  to  select  true  or  important  beliefs.  The  baKis  of  the 
freedom  of  the  intellect  lies  in  the  Great  Cause  of  all 
things.  As  the  source  of  all  nature  is  the  origin  of  all 
truth,  so  is  the  system  .of  nature  and  its  principles  a 
system  of  truth  ;  and  as  the  intellect  of  man,  so  far  as  it 
is  properly  developed,  is  a  true  representative  of  nature, 
BO  is  it  free  to  act  in  accordance  with  truth  ;  and  the  real 
basis  of  freedom  of  intellect  is,  therefore,  its  liberty  to  act 
in  harmony  with  nature  and  nature's  God.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  we  have  had  opportunities  of  cultivating  our 
intellect,  and  especially  the  reasoning  power,  to  an  equal 
extent  are  we  responsible  for  oior  belief. 

It  is  true  that,  by  directing  our  attention  either  to 
the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  any  given 
case,  we  can  voluntarily  influence  our  beliefs;  but  this 
ability  is  dependent  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
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because  we  can  only  direct  the  power  of  attentioi 
which  is  true  and  important  by  naeaos  of  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  true  and  important,  and  what  par- 
ticular evidence  ought  to  be  attended  to,  i.e.  by  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  power  of  selecting  ideas,  and  of 
determining  their  relative  degrees  of  importance  in  any 
given  case. 

True  scientific  belief  is  based  upon  reason,  i.e,  upon 
suitable  and  sufficient  evidence.  Upon  such  a  basis  it 
may  be  affirmed — 

1.  That  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  believe  any  scientific 

statement  which  is  logically  absolute,  mathe- 
matically demonstrable,  or  experimentally  or 
observationaliy  verifiable — provided,  of  course, 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perceiving 
and  understanding  the  evidence. 

2.  Ab  life  is  too  short  to  enable  us  to  verify  extensively 

more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  scientific 
beliefs,  we  may  reasonably  and  justifiably  believe 
what  we  do  not  know,  provided  the  statement 
which  we  perceive  is  not  only  not  contradicted 
by  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  sciences 
but  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  and  supported 
by  them.  We  may  also  believe  scientific  state- 
'  ments  made  by  good  authorities. 

3.  We  are  equally  bound  to  hold  our  belief  in  suspense 

respecting  any  scientific  statement  or  hypothesis 
for  the  support  of  which  there  exists  no  definite 
evidence,  or  in  relation  to  which  the  evidence  for 
and  against  appears  equally  strong,  even  although 
it  does  not  contradict  any  of  those  laws.  We  are 
not  morally  bound  to  believe  a  doctrine  in  support 
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of  which  we  have  not  eufficient  evidence.  '  In 
cont«mplation,  if  a  man  begin  with  certainties 
he  shall  end  in  doubts ;  but  if  he  will  be  content 
to  begin  with  doubts  he  shall  end  in  certainties.'' 
4.  We  may  reasonably  disbelieve  any  statement  in 
science  which  we  poiceive  really  contradicts  any 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  sciences.  And, 
.  6.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  duty  to  proportion  the  fineness 
of  our  belief  strictly  to  the  strength  of  the 
evidence.  That  we  are  morally  bound  to  seek 
true  belieis  and  avoid  ialse  and  uncertain  ones, 
and  properly  regulate  the  strength  of  our  beliefs, 
is  proved  by  the  punishment  awarded  to  ignorance 
and  error;  and  by  strictly  proportioning  our 
belief  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  our  minds 
are  also  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  proof. 

The  question,  what  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
belief,  is  a  difficult  one,  and  is  often  superseded  by  an- 
other, viz,  how  much  evidence  can  we  obtain  ?  As  human 
life  and  opportunities  are  altogether  too  limited  to  admit 
of  our  obtaining  adequate  evidence  upon  all  the  chief 
points  of  iiecessary  belief,  we  are  not  bound  to  do  impossi- 
bilities even  in  the  most  important  questions,  and  we  must 
in  every  case  be  content  with  what  we  can  get.  A  per- 
fectly reasonable  course  is  to  obtain  all  the  evidence  we 
can,  and  proportion  the  strength  of  our  belief  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  Different  propositions  have  every  different 
degree  of  credibility.  Practically,  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  determines  our  minds,  and  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  proportionate  degree  of  belief.  In  matters  of 
ordinary  occurrence  we  are  often  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  iact,  that  we  once  examined  the  question  as  far 
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as  we  conTeniently  could,  and  came  to  our  present  con- 
clusion, without  being  able  to  rememba:  how  we  arrived 
at  it ;  but  in  scientific  research,  when  we  examine  a  ques- 
tion, we  should  do  so  both  fairly  and  fully.  We  are  not 
able  to  reason  perfectly,  and  are  therefore  only  morally 
bound  to  reason  as  well  as  we  can,  and  take  the  con- 
Bequeacee ;  punishment  helps  us  to  do  better.  In  matters 
beyond  dux  senses  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  inference  and 
analogy,  and  in  those  beyond  our  personal  experience  we 
trust  to  human  testimony,  and  this  has  often  as  much 
practical  force,  and  even  more  upon  average  intellects, 
than  a  matbenutical  demonstration  would  have ;  but  that 
by  no  means  proves  it  to  be  equally  certain.  Men  also 
are  often  obliged,  in  daily  life,  to  act  upon  authority  and 
very  incomplete  proof^  and  run  the  risk  of  mistake.  As 
authority  is  itself  based  upon  reasonable  belief,  and  reason- 
able belief  is  based  upon  sufficient  evidence,  it  is  only 
when  authority  aEBrms  more  than  the  evidence  warrants 
that  belief  based  npon  it  is  dangerous. 

The  age  of  an  opinion  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  its 
truth;  men  long  believed  that  the  earth  was  a  plane. 
Also,  neither  instinct,  conviction,  consciousness,  nor  con- 
ceivability,  in  themselves,  however  strong,  are  proof ;  we 
may,  for  example,  be  convinced,  be  conscious,  conceive 
and  afBrm  that  the  earth  is  a  plane,  as  men  once  univer- 
sally did,  and  some  do  now ;  or  that  the  human  will  is  '  a 
supernatural  power '  and  *  independent  of  natural  law ; ' ' 
but  in  each  case  it  would  only  be  an  affirmation,  and 
affirmation  of  important  statements  without  proof  is  often 
dangerous.  In  matters  of  science  it  often  happens  that 
explanations  which  are  inconceivable  to  an  ignorant  man, 
or  even  to  most  men,  are  the  only  true  ones.  The  first 
law  of  moticHa,  now  considered  an  axiom,  was  inconoeivabie 
■  B.  yf.  Dale,  Mtawtl  Eolation*  (ff  StAttut  and  Baligieti*  Faith,  p.  fi. 
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before '  Uie  time  of  Newton,  and  when  firat  proposed  was 
objected  to  as  being  contrary  to  all  experience  I  That 
also  which  to  all  of  us  is  at  present  inconceivable  is  not 
necessarily  untrue. 

As  in  the  past  our  beliefs  have  been  largely  founded 
upon  appearancee,  and  have'  many  of  them  been  reversed 
by  deeper  knowledge,  so  may  we  reasonably  expect,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  nature,  that 
the  same  process  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  future, 
and  that  even  some  of  our  moat  attractive  beliefs  (except- 
ing those  which  are  logically  absolute  or  demonstrable  in 
science)  will  suffer  a  similar  &te.  And  as  we  should 
avoid  error  as  well  as  accept  truth,  so  should  we  entertain 
undemonstrable  and  unverifiable  statements  ia  such  a  way 
that,  when  they  have  served  their  purpose  in  the  progress 
of  nature,  we  may  resign  them  without  a  struggle. 

The  statement  that  we  are  compelled  by  the  circum<- 
stances  of  life  to  believe  much  that  is  &lse,  is  based  upon 
the  ^t  of  gradual  human  progress  and  development,  and 
our  consequent  transitional  state.  The  amount  of  truth 
in  it  would  be  much  less  if  men  in  general  had  more  self- 
denial,  and  were  much  more  careful  to  suspend  their  belief 
in  all  cases  of  absence  of  evidence.  The  sources  of  com- 
pulsory false  belief  lie  not  in  external  nature,  but  in  our- 
selves, and  may  many  of  them  be  traced  originally  to  the 
imperfections  of  all  our  physical  and  mental  powers. 
Whilst  also  nature  is  practically  infinite,  all  our  faculties 
are  extremely  finite,  and  very  imperfectly  educated.  Man's 
mind  is  a  mirror  of  nature,  hut  a  mirror  full  of  defects. 

To  be  imperfect  and  more  or  less  in  error  are  our 
iifual  states.  That  it  is  our  bodily  and  mental  conditions 
which  are  the  chief  original  causes  of  our  numerous 
false  ideas,  is  shown  in  several  ways.  Our  beliefs  respect- 
ing nature  are  largely  formed  by  our  uncorrected  impies- 
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aions.  Anything  which  we  cannot  perceive  hy  the  aid  of 
our  eenses,  we  are  apt  to  believe  does  not  exist.  There 
are,  however,  whole  multitudes  of  phenomena  which  con- 
tinually exigt  or  happen  without  our  directly  perceiviof; 
them,  because  we  do  not  possess  senses  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  we  are  totally  unable  to  perceive  by 
means  of  our  senses  an  immense  number  of  conditions 
and  changes,  magnetic  and  other  molecular  phenomena, 
which  are  continually  existing  or  taking  place  in  material 
substances  and  in  ourgelves.  In  consequence  also  of 
the  finite  extent  of  our  senses  the  effects  produced  upon 
DS  by  the  circumstances  of  the  external  world,  or  by 
the  physical  and  chemical  changes  within  us,  are  not 
proportionate  to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  phenomena ; 
the  magnitude  of  extremely  great  things  we  cannot  ade- 
quately appreciate,  and  exceedingly  small  things  we 
cannot  at  all  perceive ;  and  even  of  the  multitudes  of 
perceptible  things  around  us  we  can  only  observe  at  once 
a  very  small  proportion.  We  are  at  the  same  time  the 
nearly  helpless  creatures  of  nervous  impressions,  and  are 
laigely  nnable  to  prevent  ourselves  being  impressed  by 
those  circumstances  which  we  directly  perceive.  Wliilst  a 
few  things  thus  compel  us  to  feel  their  presence,  a  multi- 
tude of  others  do  not  affect  our  consciousness  at  all,  and 
our  immediate  experience  thus  misleads  ue.  The  sensa- 
tions and  impressions  also  which  we  receive  from  one  phe- 
nomenon are  almost  invariably  mixed  up  with  those  we 
almost  simultaneously  receive  firom  others  and  from  oar 
physical  frame,  and  we  can  but  rarely  exclude  all  but  the 
one  we  are  observing.  Also,  whilst  myriads  of  things  and 
actions  exist  simidtaneoualy  around  and  within  us,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  think  of  more  than  a  few  (some  persons 
say,  five  or  six)  at  a  time ;  even  a  single  thought  requires 
time,  and  it  would  occupy  us  several  years  to  think  of  each 
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individual  blade  of  grass  that  exietB  in  a  single  field.  Id 
addition  to  this,  even  the  highest  degree  of  education  of 
the  Benses  and  intellect,  based  upon  the  experience  of 
agea,  has  only  made  known  to  ua  an  extremely  minute 
fractioD  of  all  the  phenomena  which  really  exist. 

Not  only  are  there  whole  multitudes  of  phenomena 
which  we  cannot  directly  perceive  by  means  of  our  senses 
and  feelings  (or  even  indirectly  by  the  further  aid  of  our 
intellect),  but  even  those  we  do  perceive  (by  either  of 
those  means)  frequently  aippear  the  opposite  of  their 
realities.  That  realities  are  often  the  opposite  of  appear- 
ances ia  a  well-known  remark.  Even  the  most  profound 
thinker,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
science,  is  led,  by  studying  his  consciousness  only,  to 
assume  that  causation  ia  not  universa],  and  to  conclude 
that  volition  is  free  from  law.  In  consequence  of  our 
very  imperfect  insight,  error  so  frequently  appears  to  ua 
like  tj^uth,  and  truth  like  error,  and  a  superficial  ex- 
amination so  often  yields  results  opposite  to  those  obtained 
by  a  deeper  one,  that  w^arvni,  contradiction  or  incon- 
sistency may  be  frequently  and  safely  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  truth.  In  nature  there  are  many  apparent  contradic- 
tions, but  no  real  ones.  Nature  is  always  true  to  itself, 
and  more  extensive  and  deeper  knowledge  often  modifies 
and  sometimes  reverBes  our  previous  beliefs.  The  heavens 
appear,  and  were  long  believed,  to  revolve  round  the  earth. 
When  also  we  sail  in  a  ship,  or  travel  in  a  railway-car- 
riage, sorrounding  objects,  and  not  ourselves,  appear 
to  move.  Exceptional  cases  also  often  modify  our  most 
general  concluBione,  If  there  were  no  apparent  contra- 
dictions in  our  statements  or  views  of  natural  phenomena, 
such  statements,  <&c.,  would  probably  be  less  trustworthy ; 
and  apparent  contradictions,  which  disappear  on  rigid  scru- 
tiny, are  a  sign  of  truthfulness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BBBOB  AND   FULACT  IM  saEMTIFIC  BtSXABCS. 


Errors,  like  Btmws,  upon  the  surface  flow  : 

He  who  would  ae&rcb  for  pearls  must  dive  below. — Dbypen. 


Ebbob  in  science  is  an  involuntary  and  unconscious  de- 
viation from  the  truth  of  nature.  The  great  and  final 
aim  of  all  pure  scientific  research  is  the  acquisition  of 
new  and  truthful  ideas  of  natural  phenomena ;  therefore, 
in  research,  we  always  endeavour  bo  to  act  that  the  truths 
of  nature  sliall  be  properly  translated  into,  and  repre- 
sented by,  ideas  in  the  mind;  and  any  act  we  commit 
during  the  process  of  translation  which  in  any  way 
binders  or  prevents  the  attainment  of  this  effect,  we  term 
an  error,  or  iallacy.  By  error  in  science  is  also  meant 
any  &lBe  belief;  and  by  a  fallacy  is  meaut  an  error  which 
is  hidden  or  latent.  By  errors  in  scientific  research  are 
also  usually  meant  those  phenomena  which  we  wish  to 
exclude  in  order  to  obtain  an  unmixed  (or  the  simplest) 
result ;  also  aay  erroneous  circumstance  or  imperfect  act 
which  leads  to,  or  produces,  a  false  belief.  Many  errors 
are  only  partial  ones,  and  most  have  some  appearance  of 
truth. 

As  the  object  of  all  scientific  research  is  the  attainment 
of  truth,  and  as  mistake  hinders  that  object,  a  knowledge 
of  error  and  the  means  of  avoiding  or  correcting  it  ia 
often  a  condition  of  success  in  research.  Quick  perception 
of  truth  is  iar  more  important  than  a  keen  scent  for  evil 
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or  error ;  but  fallacies  are  frequently  beaeoDS  to  discovery, 
and  the  recognition  of  them  is  often  n  great  st«p  towards 
the  attainment  of  truth,  because  it  enables  us  to  diminish 
the  number  of  uncertain  points  to  be  settled. 

Next  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  most  important 
circumstance  to  attend  to  in  original  scientific  research 
is  the  avoidance  of  fallacy,  to  'unmask  folsehood,  and 
bring  truth  to  light,' '  Fallacy  is  the  worst  kind  of  error. 
If  also  we  hold  an  erroneous  beUef  we  must  abandon  it 
before  we  can  receive  the  truth  ;  and  if  that  belief  is  a 
firmly  fixed  one,  the  removal  of  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter.  As  also  in  original  research  there  are  always  very 
many  ways  of  going  wrong,  and  usually  only  one  (or  at 
most  a  few)  of  going  right,  we  need  to  be  continually  on 
our  guard  lest  we  may  make  a  mistake. 

In  such  research  we  are  liable  to  &11  into  error  at 
every  attp.  At  the  very  outset,  the  statement  we  assume 
to  be  a  fact,  and  which  we  wish  to  investigate,  may  not  be 
a  fact  at  all ;  or  the  hypothesis  we  have  imagined,  and 
which  we  intend  to  examine,  may  have  no  possible 
counterpart  in  nature.  In  testing  a  statement  or  hypo- 
thesis also,  we  may  arrange  our  tests  in  an  improper  way, 
make  the  experiments  carelessly  or  imperfectly,  mistake 
our  sensations  or  impressions  for  the  true  effects  of  the 
experiments ;  observe  the  results  with  the  aid  of  inaccu- 
rate instruments,  or  whilst  influenced  by  a  biassed  or 
prejudiced  state  of  mind,  ot  an  ill  state  of  bodily  health, 
and  thus  receive  false  perceptions  of  them.  We  may  also 
make  false  comparisons,  and  too  esteneive  generalisations 
of  our  observations,  and  draw  illogical  or  imperfect  in- 
ferences from  them. 

To  an  inexperienced  investigator,  in  particular,  a  study 
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of  the  varioas  sources  and  forma  of  error  and  fallacy  is 
eapecially  importaat,  because  he  is  extremely  apt  to  be 
miBled  by  them,  and  to  greatly  under-estimate  their 
i^ety,  number,  and  specious  character ;  nor  can  his 
study  of  them  be  commenced  too  soon,  because  an  error 
cc«Dmitted,  or  a  fellacy  unobserved,  in  the  early  part  of 
an  original  research,  is  liable  to  affect  seriously  all  the 
results,  and  all  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  It  is 
said  that  the  late  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  researches  on  the 
density  of  the  earth,  discovered,  afler  several  years  of 
labour  and  making  a  multitude  of  experiments,  an  error 
pervading  the  whole ;  and  he  had  to  correct  the  error,  and 
then  repeat  all  of  the  experiments. 

A  single  serious  error  has,  in  some  instances,  caused 
an  investigator  to  abandon  science.  The  following 
example  is  given  by  Dr.  Thomson  : — '  Chenevix  was  for 
several  years  a  most  laborious  aJid  meritorious  chemical 
experimenter.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
have  been  induced,  in  consequence  of  the  mistake  into 
which  he  fell  respecting  palladium,  to  abandon  chemistry 
altogether.  Palladium  was  originally  made  known  to  the 
public  by  an  anonymous  handbill  which  was  circulated  in 
London,  announcing  that  palladium,  or  new  silver,  was 
en  sale  at  Mrs.  Forster's,  and  describing  its  properties. 
Chenevix,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  way  in  which 
the  discovery  was  announced,  naturally  considered  it  as 
an  impoeition  upon  the  public.  He  went  to  Mrs. 
Forster's,  and  pnrchased  the  whole  of  the  palladium  in 
her  possession,  and  set  about  examining  it,  preposseesed 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  an  alloy  of  some  two  known 
metals.  After  a  laborious  set  of  experiments,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  ascertained  it  to  be  a  compound  of 
platinum  and  mercury,  or  an  amalgam  of  platinum  made 
in  a  peculiar  way,  which  he  describes.     The  paper  was 
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read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 
who  was  Secretary,  and  afterwards  published  in  theJr 
"  TraDBactioDB."  Soon  after  this  publication  another 
anonymous  handbill  was  circulated,  offering  a  consider- 
able price  for  every  grain  of  palladium  made  by  Mr. 
Chenevix's  process,  or  by  any  other  process  whatever.  No 
person  appearing  to  cUim  the  money  thus  offered.  Dr. 
Wollaston,  about  a  year  after,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Royal  Society,  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  the 
discoverer  of  palladium,  and  related  the  process  by  which 
he  had  obtained  it  from  the  solution  pf  crude  platina  in 
aqua  regia.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  after  this,  tbat 
palladium  was  a  peculiar  metaU  and  that  Chenevix,  in 
his  experiments,  had  fallen  into  some  mistake,  probably 
by  inadvertently  employing  a  solution  of  palladium  in- 
stead of  a  solution  of  his  amalgBm  of  platinum,  and  thus 
giving  the  properties  of  one  solution  to  the  other.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Wollaston  allowed 
Mr.  Chenevix's  paper  to  be  printed  without  informing 
him,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  true  history  of  palladium  ; 
and  I  think  that,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  bad  con- 
sequences that  were  to  follow,  and  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately occasion  the  loss  of  Mr.  Chenevix  to  the  science, 
he  would  have  acted  in  a  different  manner.  I  have  more 
than  once  conversed  with  Dr.  Wollaston  on  the  subject, 
and  he  assured  me  that  he  did  eveiytbing  that  be  could 
do,  short  of  betraying  his  secret,  to  prevent  Mr.  Chenevix 
from  publishing  bis  paper  ;  that  he.  bad  called  upon  and 
assured  him  that  he  himself  had  attempted  his  process 
without  being  able  to  succeed,  and  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  bad  iallen  into  some  mistake.  As  Mr.  Cbenevlx 
still  persisted  in  his  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
experiments  after  repeated  warnings,  perhaps  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  Dr.  Wollaston  allowed  him  to  publish  his 
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paper,  though,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  consequences  to 
their  full  extent,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  would  not  have 
done  so.  It  comes  to  be  a  question  whether,  had  Dr. 
WollastoQ  informed  him  of  the  whole  secret,  Mr.  Chenevix 
would  have  been  convinced.' '  An  instructive  moral  may 
be  drawn  by  a  scientific  inveBtigator  from  this  example, 
especially  the  great  danger  of  being  too  strongly  impreesed 
with  a  preconceived  idea,  and  the  duty  of  not  holding  an 
hypothesis  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  truth.  Nothing,  also,  so 
effectually  destroys  the  motives  for  research  and  the 
pleasure  of  such  occupation,  a«  to  find,  after  having  made 
and  published  a  laborious  investigation,  that  the  conclu- 
sion  was  all  a  mistake. 

It  is  important  for  a  young  investigator  to  be  aware 
of  the  possible  extent  of  error.  If  we  assume  that  to 
know  is  to  truth/uUy  apprehend,  we  cannot  know  (al- 
though we  may  believe)  that  which  contradicts,  or  is 
inconsistent  with,  natural  truth — i.e.,  we  cannot  truly 
know  an  idea  which  is  false  in  itself  In  accordance  with 
this  assomption,  the  region  of  possible  error  must  be  at 
least  co-equal  with  that  of  possible  truth,  because  for  each 
truth  tbere  may  exist  in  thought  its  negation,  or  opposite; 
and  the  subject  of  mental  error  is  complemental  to  that 
of  knowledge,  because  the  two  together  constitute  the 
entire  range  of  possible  belief.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief  classes  of  errors 
which  are  likely  to  be  committed  in  making  researches 
in  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  great  and  primary  sources  of  error  are  the  im- 
perfect action  and  limited  extent  of  all  our  powers,  and 
especially  that  of  the  intellect.  In  order  to  avoid  error 
and  arrive  at  truth,  all  our  lower  powers  require  to  be 

'  Eittors  <if  ChemUtrf,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 
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regulated  and  corrected  by  the  higher  ones;  the  bodily 
powers  by  the  senses,  the  aenseB  by  perception  and  atten- 
tion, perception  and  attention  by  compariaon,  and  com- 
parison by  reason  and  inference.  Absence  of  this  condi- 
tion is  a  large  source  of  our  mistakes,  and  even  if  this 
condition  were  fulfilled,  our  knowledge,  although  highly 
certain  as  far  aa  it  went,  would  still  be  limited  by  our 
finite  powers ;  and  if  our  faculties  were  infinite,  we  should 
at  a  glance  perceive  all  things,  and  scientific  research 
would  not  be  required.  As  reason  is  the  power  by  means  of 
which  we  recognise  truth,  all  our  &culties  for  discovery 
should  be  governed  by  it ;  absence  or  deficiency  of  guiding 
power  by  the  intellect  permits  a  whole  host  of  mistakes 
to  be  committed  by  all  our  other  powers ;  and  uncorrected 
sensation,  instinct,  and  consciousness,  have  in  this  wiiy 
been  the  source  of  our  most  serious  errors. 

Our  errors  are  usually  more  serious  and  numerous  in 
proportion  to  tbe  diflSculty  of  the  mental  performance. 
We  make  more  errors  of  observation  than  of  sensation, 
and  of  generalisation  than  of  observation,  and  a  still 
greater  number  in  analysing  and  combining  the  evidence 
and  drawing  conclusions,  because  the  latter  are  the  par- 
ticulax  mental  actions  the  most  difficult  to  correctly 
'  perform.  Tbe  trustworthiness  of  our  conclusions  also 
depends  upon  that  of  all  our  other  powers,  and  if  the 
ideas  we  obtain  by  means  of  those  powers  are  inexact,  the 
inferences  we  draw  from  them  are  almost  sure  to  be 
incorrect. 

Error  is  extremely  prevalent.  In  nearly  all  men  tbe 
fear  of  error  is  even  more  feeble  than  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  wish  to  do  right ;  few  consider  it  a  moral  duty  to 
seek  the  best  means  of  finding  the  truth,  and  still  less  to 
avoid  error  or  uncertainty  ;  partly  in  consequence  of  this, 
tbey,  with  their  finite  faculties,  enter  without  due  con- 
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dderatioD  into  deliatable  subjects,  and  draw  unwamtntable 
coDclnsioiis  reBpecting  questions  nhich  either  lie  beyond 
their  powers,  which  are  unprovable,  or  which  have  no 
foundation  in  truth.  Such  questions  are  abundant,  and 
are  most  attractive  to  unscientific  persons ;  in  discussing 
them,  the  greatest  intellects  are  reduced  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  most  unreasoning  minds,  and  superior  know- 
ledge is  of  but  little  advantage — men  talk  about  them, 
but  make  little  progress,  and  develops  but  little  new 
truth.  A  similar  instance  of  the  lowering  and  levelling 
of  intellect  and  reason  is  seen  in  scientific  subjects  whilst 
the  latter  are  in  a  crude  state,  and  not  reduced  to  law  and 
order. 

We  should  not  only  love  truth  and  fear  error,  but  also 
avoid  doubtful  ideas  as  we  do  the  society  of  doubtful 
characters;  all  eminent  discoverers  have  shunned  them, 
and  Faraday  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  this ;  but  in 
this  matter  most  men  are  entirely  off  their  guard,  espe- 
cially if  the  ideas  are  attractive  ones,  and  entertained  by 
respectable  society.  To  believe  we  know  that  which,  on 
account  of  its  uncertainty  or  of  our  finite  powers,  we 
cannot  know,  is  a  greater  error  than  to  remain  ignorant, 
because  it  misleads  us ;  and  the  proper  name  for  such  a 
state  of  mind  is  conceited  ignorance.  However  objection- 
able also  the  so-called  *  pride  of  intellect '  may  be,  that  of 
such  ignorance  is  still  greater.  The  greatest  fool  will 
uudertake  to  settle  the  most  complex  questions. 

A  great  many  errors  arise  from  mistaking  appearance 
for  realities.  The  most  extreme  and  doubtful  ideas  often 
contain  some  genu  of  truth,  and  the  moat  apparently 
satisfactory  and  safe  ones  frequently  include  some  error. 
The  essence  of  an  idea  or  phenomenon  is  usually  unlike  the 
thing  itself.  Nearly  all  human  ideas  contain  some  degree  of 
error,  and  every  apparent  error  usually  implies  sonoe  truth. 
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The  wildcat  hypotheses  and  doctrines  agree  in  eome  of 
their  parts  with  what  we  know  to  be  true,  and  it  is  &&- 
quently  because  of  this  they  are  so  tenaciously  adhered  to. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  errors  are  an  incidental  accom- 
paniment of  the  necessarily  gradual  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge through  all  time.  It  ie  a  part  of  the  history  of  civi- 
lisation and  human  progress,  and  a  necessity  arising  from 
oar  finite  powers,  that  until  we  can  acquire  the  requisite 
knowledge  '  we  must  rub  along  as  well  as  we  can.'  The 
best  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  hold  our  belief 
honestly,  as  an  unproved  hypothesis  in  all  unverified  cases  ; 
and  this  is  also  a  moral  duty. 

One  of  the  most  fetal  causes  of  error  in  a  research  is 
ignorance  of  the  essential  ideas  of  the  subject,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  this  is  to  became  educated  in  the  matter. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  are  in  the  still  worse  plight  of 
being  ignorant  of  our  ignorance,  and  then  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  ameDdment.  Wrong  ideas  stimulate  us  to 
commit  wrong  acts ;  and  ignorance  and  superficial  know- 
ledge are  the  bane  of  life.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  the  progress  of  original  research  is  the  great  readiness 
of  mankind  to  believe  in  appearances  in  preference  to 
realities,  because  the  latter  requires  more  intellectual 
exertion,  and  the  former  they  can  more  easily  understand. 
Some  of  the  greatest  errors  of  mankind  have  arisen  from 
this  cause,  which  itself  has  its  origin  in  ignorance.  Igno- 
rance of  the  essential  ideas  of  a  subject  often  arises  from 
imperfect  thought,  caused  by  insufiBcient  time  for  study  ; 
and  this  is  a  common  lot  of  mankind.  Many  errors  are 
produced  by  attributing  a  wrong  degree  of  probability  or 
of  relative  importance  to  a  circumstance  ;  and  this  itself 
arises  from  defective  scientific  knowledge  and  judgment. 

Wrong  association  of  ideas  is  also  a  source  of  error ; 
the  most  essential  bond  of  association  is  not  that  of  simi- 
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larity,  but  of  causation  ;  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect 
is  of  a  more  fundamental  natnie  than  that  of  fdmilarity  ; 
the  chief  principle  of  the  great  plan  of  nature,  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  represent  in  our  minds,  is  not  that 
of  oollections  of  similar  things,  but  of  unity  in  diversity, 
and  the  two  combine,  by  the  great  principle  of  causation, 
to  form  a  harmonious  whole.  This  is  the  idea,  by  means 
of  the  development  of  which,  the  mind  of  man  is  rnoxt 
truly  converted  into  a  correct  image  of  the  great  Cause 
of  all  things.  Nature  is  much  less  truly  represented  by 
coUections  of  similar  things  than  by  branching  series  of 
different  but  related  ones. 

Another  source  of  error  is  absaice  of  systematio 
arrangement  of  ideas.  This  may  usually  be  remedied  by 
proper  classification ;  i.e.  writing  them  down  singly  and 
separately,  dividing  them  into  suitable  groups,  selecting 
the  most  important  ones  for  treatment  first,  and  arranging 
the  ideas  of  each  class  in  such  a  manner  that  those  which 
precede  shall  include  those  which  follow.  Another  canse 
is  want  of  attention  or  concentration  of  thought,  and  this 
itself  is  often  caused  by  absence  of  mental  discipline,  and 
often  also  by  the  intrusion  of  the  cares  of  life  or  other  idean 
upon  the  attention.  No  man  can  understand  a  subject, 
and  especially  discover  new  scientific  truths  which  tax  hia 
utmost  intellectual  powers,  whilst  other  ideas  are  forced 
upon  his  notice.  Another  cause,  though  not  a  common 
one  in  original  research,  is  the  use  of  wrong  terms ;  the 
cure  for  this  is  to  select  the  right  ones,  which  may  usually 
be  done  by  the  aid  of  suitable  books,  such  as  dictionaries, 
glossaries  of  terms,  books  of  synonyms,  &c.'  The  clear 
proposition  of  a  problem,  or  the  precise  statement  of  a 
question  or  hypothesis,  is  often  of  greater  importance  than 
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the  solution  of  it,  because  it  is  often  preliminary  to  it  and 
the  conditioa  of  it. 

Mental  oonfusion  also  leads  to  error,  and  in  scieotific 
reeeardi  is  worse  than  error  ite^  because  when  we  detect 
ourselves  in  error,  we  hare  only  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course  or  belief^  or  merely  retrace  our  path,  in  order  to 
arrive  either  at  truth  or  absence  of  error ;  but  when  we 
find  ourselves  confused  or  distracted,  we  do  not  know 
which  way  to  turn. 

Many  errors  are  errors  of  data.  We  take  for  granted 
that  statements  we  have  heard  or  read  are  true,  without 
first  obtaining  reasonable  evidence  that  they  are  so. 
Another  source  of  error,  closely  allied  to  this,  is  &iling  to 
proportion  the  strength  of  our  belief  to  the  strength  of  the 
evidence,  by  permitting  hypotheses  to  become  fixed  con- 
victions, and  acting  upon  them  as  if  they  were  proved 
truths.  As  we  have  no  unerring  means  of  divining  at 
once  the  truth,  and  our  ideas  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
disproved  until  the  necessary  knowledge  is  possessed,  we 
are  compelled  to  entertain  unproved  and  uaprovaUe  opi- 
nions on  many  subjects,  and  to  act  upon  them ;  but  we 
should  always  hold  them  with  less  fixity  than  verified 
truths,  lest  ihey  may  be  &]se. 

Many  of  our  mistakes  arise  &om  errors  of  sense  or 
observation;  the  eye,  for  example,  cannot  accurately 
determine  degrees  of  absolute  or  even  of  relative  bright- 
ness, nor  can  the  ear  determine  exactly  difierent  intensities 
of  sound.  Similarly  we  are  unable  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
sense  of  feeling  to  detect  slight  dlSereaces  of  form,  mag- 
nitude, or  distance ;  colder  bodies  feel  heavier,  &c. ;  and 
all  these  statements  are  true,  whether  we  employ  aids  to 
our  senses  or  not.  Our  observing  powers  also  vary  greatly 
in  accuracy  with  our  physical  state,  but  are  always  imper- 
fect.   Some  of  the  impressions  made  on  our  consciousness 
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last  longer  than  the  phenomena  tfaemselves ;  for  instance, 
a  rapid  succeseion  of  sparks  appear  like  a  continuous 
light.  A  mirror  proves  the  deceptive  nature  of  vision 
when  uncorrected  h;  touch  or  hy  knowledge.  Id  every 
single  act  of  observation  also  there  may  exist  very  nume- 
rous causes  of  error ;  and  non-observation  of  them  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  their  noD-ffl^ist^ice.  It  often 
requires  a  high  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  and  train- 
ing to  expel  the  errors  of  the  senses. 

When  prejudiced  persons,  or  thoae  who  are  undis- 
ciplined in  correct  observation,  observe  phenomena,  they 
are  very  apt  to  notice  and  remember  the  circumstances 
which  are  bvourable  to  their  mental  tendencies,  and 
neglect  or  forget  the  un&vourable  ones;  and  this  is  a 
common  source  of  a  whole  multitude  of  popular  errors  and 
delusions  which  hinder  the  progress  of  scientific  truth. 
We  should  therefore  always  reject  or  weigh  carefully  the 
observatiooe  and  conclusions  of  an  incompetent,  biu^ed, 
or  prejudiced  person.  Lord  Bacon  says, '  Men  mark  when 
they  bit,  and  never  mark  when  they  miss.'  He  quotes 
also  an  ancient  story  of  a  man  who  was  shown  a  temple 
containing  portraits  of  a  number  of  persons  who  had  paid 
their  vows  befcnre  going  to  sea,  and  had  not  been  drowned  ; 
and  when  asked  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  gods  to 
preserve  persons  from  diipwreek,  replied,  '  Aye,  but  where 
are  they  panted  who  were  drowned  after  their  vows  ? ' 

Personal  bias  or  antipathy,  or  a  state  of  expectation,  is 
very  apt  to  influence  us  without  our  perceiving  it ;  and  in 
order  to  exclude  this  in  chemical  analysis,  we  make  what 
is  called  'a  blind  experiment,'  that  is,  we  analyse  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance,  the  weight  of  which  is 
unknown  to  us  until  after  the  analysie  is  complete;  we 
then  compare  the  total  weight  of  what  we  have  found  with 
the  weight  of  what  we  had  taken.  With  some  scientific 
tl 
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phenomena  a,  different  observer,  who  bae  no  special  in- 
terest in  the  results,  is  appointed  to  make  the  observa- 
tions, in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  personal  error ; 
and  in  other  cases  (as  in  that  of  chemical  analysis  above- 
mentioned)  the  personal  error  has  to  be  eliminated  by 
means  of  special  contrivances,  which  are  different  in 
almost  every  difTerent  case.  Unconscious  prejudices  are 
the  mobi  dangerous  ones.  But  in  some  subjects,  personal 
bias  cannot  be  excluded,  because  the  questions  treated  of 
act  powerfully  upon  oar  feelings  and  emotions ;  and  if  the 
subjects  are  also  of  an  unverifiable  kind,  a  chief  source  of 
their  prepress  must  lie  in  new  truth  from  without,  reflected 
uptHi  them  by  the  progress  of  provable  knowledge.  In 
this  way  science  is  continually  purifying  religion  and  other 
branches  of  thought. 

Consciousness  also,  when  uncorrected  by  intelligence 
and  reason,  is  often  a  great  deceiver,  not  so  frequently, 
however,  with  r^[ard  to  the  simple  tact  of  feeling  (though 
even  in  that  simple  matter  it  is  not  infallible)  as  with 
respect  to  the  true  explanation  of  it ;  it  is  also  &r  from 
being  a  true  measure  of  magnitudes  and  distances,  and  in 
fece  of  the  infinity  of  nature  it  almost  entirely  fails.  Men, 
through  many  centuries,  trusting  to  the  uncorrected  evi- 
dence of  simple  consciousness,  believed  that  every  sub- 
stance was  formed  of  four  elements  only,  viz.  earth,  air, 
fixe,  and  water;  and  subsequently  that  they  were  formed 
of  sulphur,  salt,  and  mercury.  Our  memory  also,  or 
revived  consciousness  of  feelings  and  ideas,  when  not  cor- 
rected by  the  intellect,  is  even  miwe  inexact,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  &  whole  host  of  mistakes  of  testimony,  &c 

Perversion  of  consciousness  exists  not  only  in  the 
insane,  but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  persons ; 
therefore  a  knowledge  of  the  fiillaoy  of  our  senses  is  one  of 
the  most  important  consequences  of  the  study  of  nature. 
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Such  knowledge  teaches  as  that '  no  object  is  seen  by  as 
in  its  true  place  ;  that  the  colours  of  subet^^ces  are  solely 
the  effects  of  the  action  of  matter  upon  light;  and  that 
light  itself,  as  well  as  heat  and  sound,  are  not  real  beings, 
but  mere  modes  of  action,  communicated  to  our  percep- 
tions by  the  nerves.*  ^ 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  sympathy 
may  operate  in  leading  persons  to  draw  erroneous  con- 
clusions, the  reader  needs  only  to  peruse  the  history  of  the 
Dancing  Mania,*  the  Convulsionnairea  of  St.  Medaid,  and 
various  accounts  of  Religious  Revivals,  &c,* 

Eloquence,  like  beauty,  if  not  regulated  by  the  intel- 
lect, is  also  a  frequent  source  of  error,  and  a  snare  to  its 
poBsesBOT,  by  it«  powerful  action  upon  the  feelings.  Its 
power  of  propagating  error  is  great,  and  too  often  em- 
ployed. Eloquent  untruths  are  often  mildly  termed 
'  fignree  of  speech.' 

Some,  wbo  the  depcbt  of  eloquence  have  found, 

In  that  nnnsTigftble  stream  were  drowned. — DBTDKX. 

Fortunately  for  the  pursuit  of  research  in  phydcs  and 
chemistry,  comparatively  few  of  the  emotions  or  stronger 
feelings  of  our  nature  conflict  with  it ;  and  this  circum- 
stance may  perhaps  partly  account  for  the  much  more 
rapid  extension  of  knowledge  in  these  subjects  than  in 
those  in  which  the  feelings  and  emotions  are  more  im- 
plicated ;  a  greater  reason  may,  however,  probably  be 
found  in  several  other  causes.  The  feelings  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  likely  to  mislead  a  scientific  investi- 
.  gator  are — unregulated  enthusiasm ;  too  great  a  desire 
for  the  wonderful ;  a  wish  to  obtain  valuable  discoverier 

>  lira.  BcmerviUe,  Chanamon  of  the  P^tical  Seitneei,  Snd  edition 
*  See  Becker's  Epidemiet  afth^  Middle  Age*. 

■  S«e  '  mster  Bevivaliam,'  Journal  of  Mejital  Seienee,  Jan.  1S60, 
Oct.  1860,  and  Jul;  1664. 
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quickly,  and  without  the  expenditure  of  commensuTate 
labour  and  skill ;  an  undue  desire  for  fame ;  a  hankering 
after  showy  results,  &c.  One  of  the  first  persons  who  re- 
oeived  an  electric  shock  from  a  Leyden  jar  was  so  misled 
by  enthusiasm  that  he  affirmed  be  would  not  receive  a 
second  for  the  value  of  a  kingdom.  And  an  eminent 
physician  (Dr.  Pearson),  when  the  metal  potassium  was 
first  isolated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  poising  a  piece  in  Ms 
hand,  was  misled  by  a  preconceived  notion  of  the  great 
specific  gravity  of  all  metals,  and  exclaimed, '  Blese  me, 
how  heavy  it  is  I '  whereas  potassium  is  lighter  than  water. 

Errors  arise  not  only  from  the  unregulated  activity 
of  our  powers,  but  also  from  inactivity.  Some  scientific 
investigators,  however,  are  so  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth  that  they  overwork  themselves ;  by  neglecting 
also  to  attend  to  the  signs  of  fatigue  they  blunt  the  sense 
of  perceiving  it,  until  at  length  they  seriously  injure  their 
powers  before  they  are  aware  of  it. 

A  frequent  error  is  to  decide  abstruse  and  novel  ques- 
tions by  *  common  s^se.'  '  The  common  sense  of  edu- 
cated  mankind  at  one  time  denied  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  pronounced  the  earth  to  be  the  immovable 
centre  of  the  universe.  At  the  present  day  it  upholds 
errors  and  absurdities  innumerable,  and  conomon  sense  has 
been  well  characterised  as  the  name  under  which  men 
deify  their  own  ignorance.  Are  scientific  men  never  to 
step  over  a  rigid  line,  to  refrain  from  investigation,  be- 
cause it  would  clash  with  common-sense  ideas  P  How 
far  should  we  have  advanced  in  knowledge  if  scientific 
men  had  never  made  known  new  discoveries,  never  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  researches,  for  fear  of  outraging 
the  common  sense  of  educated  mankind  ? '  *  Can  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  spiritualist  ask  credence  to  anything 
more  repugnant  to  common  sense  than  the  hypotheses 
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imagined  by  Bcieace,  and  now  held  to  account  for  the 
radiometer  ?  In  the  glass  bulb  which  has  been  exhausted 
to  such  a  degree  that  *  common  sense '  would  pronounce  it 
to  be  quite  empty  we  must  conceire  there  are  innu- 
merable smooth  elastic  sphetea,  the  molecules  of  the  resi- 
dual gas,  dashing  abobt  in  apparent  confusion,  with  sixty 
times  the  velocity  of  an  expreee  train,  and  hitting  each 
other  millions  of  times  in  a  second.  Will  the  '  common 
sense  of  mankind '  consider  this  a  rational  doctrine  ?  Again, 
both  inside  this  empty  space  end  outaide  it,  between  the 
reader  and  the  paper  before  him,  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun  occupying  all  the  interplanetary  space  farther  than 
the  eye  can  reach,  or  indeed  the  mind  can  conceive,  there 
is  assumed  to  be  a  something  indefinitely  more  elastic  and 
immeasumbly  more  solid  than  tempered  steel,  a  medium 
in  which  suns  and  worlds  move  without  resistance.  Is 
not  such  a  doctrine  utterly  incredible  to  the  'conmion 
sense  of  mankind  ? '  Yet  tiie  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light  are  accepted  as  true  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  present  d&y  ;  and, 
doubtless,  in  the  processes  of  scientific  evolution  in  the 
coming  times  many  a  discovery  will  be  brought  to  light 
to  give  a  sharp  shock  to  '  the  common  sense  of  educated 
mankind.' '  Common  sense  is  frequently  superficial,  and 
only  apparent  sense,  and  sometimes  quite  opposed  to 
actual  &ct ;  and  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
it  and  truth. 

One  of  the  most  fi-oitful  sources  of  error  and  strife, 
which  (although  it  does  not  oilen  occur  in  the  simple 
sciences)  it  is  necessary  for  a  scientific  investigator  to 
avoid,  is  the  assertion  of  unproved  hypotheses  as  if  they 
were  proved  truths ;  and  if  such  hypothesee  flatter  the 

<  CTOokea, '  Another  Lenon  from  the  KadiomeUr,'  Mnetemtk  Om- 
Utry  Bevim,  p.  889,  Jul?  ISTT. 
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weaknesdes  of  manldnd,  and  are  of  a  kind  requiring  either 
extensive  knowledge  or  deep  thought,  in  order  to  detect 
their  fallacy,  the;  have  a  most  tenacious  existence,  and 
are  often  dangerous  to  attack.  An  example  of  this  kind 
is  the  notion  that  the  universe  was  entirely  created  for 
thti  use  and  pleasure  of  man,  and  is  ruled  throughout 
in  accordance  with  what  toe  consider  '  beneficent  design.' 
Ck>pemicus  exploded  the  ignorant  idea  that  the  earth  was 
the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and  modem  scientific  know 
ledge  is  dissipating  the  enormous  conceit  that  man  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  universe. 

Science,  especially  astronomy,  cosmical  phyaice,  micro- 
scopy, and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  exist- 
ences in  nature,  and  their  general  relations  to  the  universe, 
clearly  show  that  the  idea  of  man's  greatness  in  nature  is 
a  fiilse  one,  and  therefore  dangerous,  because  that  which  is 
untrue  is  opposed  to  the  real  welfare  of  mankind.  Such 
an  idea  is  also  insidious,  because  it  flatters  the  vanity  of 
mankind;  and,  by  flattering  their  weakness,  it  induces 
men  to  believe  it,  and  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  its  dissemi- 
nation ;  it  flourishes  best  where  ignorance  most  exists  of 
the  great  truths  of  creative  power.  An  idea  of  magnitude 
is  always  one  of  comparison ;  a  thing  appears  little  only 
when  compared  with  that  which  is  great,  and  it  appears 
smaller  in  proportion  as  that  to  which  it  is  compared  is 
greater. 

*  Our  life  is  but  a  single  drop  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
The  reader  may  call  to  mind  the  duration  of  life  of  many 
trees  which  is  more  than  fifly  times  as  long  ;  for  example 
the  dragon  tree  (Draoceaa)  and  monkey  bread-fruit  trees, 
(^Adansmiid),  whose  individual  life  exceeds  a  period  of 
five  thousand  years ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shortness 
of  the  individual  life  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  for 
example,  the  infusoria,  where  Che  individual,  as  such,  lives 
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bat  a  few  days,  or  even  but  a  few  bours,  contrasts  no  less 
strongly  with  hnman  longerltj.  This  comparison  brings 
the  relative  nature  of  all  measuremeat  of  time  very  clearly 
before  ua,'  • 

Tlie  existence  of  design  in  an  act  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  co-existence  of  intentioD  or  will ;  for  ioBtance,  a 
crystal  builds  itself  to  a  particular  shape  in  obnlience  to 
the  forces  latent  in  its  particles  and  in  the  surrounding 
medium,  and  if  either  of  these  ate  altered  the  design  of 
the  crystal  is  liable  to  change ;  thus  crystals  of  particular 
substances,  if  formed  at  a  low  temperature,  have  one 
shape,  and  if  at  a  high  temperature,  another.  An  acid, 
also,  under  one  set  of  oonditiooB,  will  select  one  particular 
base,  and,  under  other  conditions,  a  different  one,  and  in 
each  case  it  selects  a  determinate  but  a  different  weight. 

The  supremacy  of  law  in  nature  is  proved  especially 
\iy  the  almost  infinite  number  of  o-eated  living  things, 
which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  do  not  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  fitted.  '  To  work  in  vain, 
in  the  sense  of  producing  means  of  life  which  axe  not 
used,  embryos  which  are  never  vivified,  germs  which  are 
not  developed,  is  bo  &r  from  being  contrary  to  the  usual 
proceedings  of  nature,  that  it  is  an  operation  which  is 
constantly  going  on  in  every  part  of  nature.  Of  the 
vegetable  seeds  which  are  produced,  what  an  infinitely 
small  proportion  ever  grow  into  plants  1  Of  animal  ova, 
how  exceedingly  few  become  animals  in  pmportion  to 
those  that  do  not,  and  that  are  wasted,  if  this  be  waste ! 
It  is  an  odd  calculation,  which  used  to  be  repeated  as 
a  wonderful  thing,  that  a  single  female  fish  contains  in 
its  body  200  millions  of  ova,  and  thne  might,  of  itself 
alone,  replenish  the  seas,  if  all  these  were  fostered  into 

■  Haeckel.  HiOory  iff  CreatUni,  vol.  ii.  p.  33S. 
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life.  But  in  truth  this,  Uiough  it  may  excite  wonder, 
cannot  excite  wonder  as  auTthin^  nncommcoi.  It  is  only 
one  example  of  what  occurs  everywhere.  Every  tree, 
every  plant,  produces  innumerable  fiowers,  the  flowers 
innumerable  Beeda,  which  drop  to  the  earth,  or  are  carried 
abroad  by  tiie  winds,  and  perish  without  having  their 
'  powers  unfolded.  Wlien  we  see  a  field  of  thistles  shed  its 
downy  seeds  upon  the  wind,  so  that  they  roll  away  like  a 
cloud,  what  a  vast  host  of  possible  thistles  are  there.  Yet 
very  probably  none  of  them  become  actual  thistles.  Few 
are  able  to  take  hold  of  the  ground  at  all,  and  Uiose  that 
do  die  for  lack  of  congenial  nutriment,  or  are  crushed  by 
external  causes  before  they  are  grown.  The  like  is  the 
case  with  every  tribe  of  plants  and  animals.  The  possible 
fertility  of  some  kinds  of  insect*  is  as  portentous  as  any- 
thing of  this  kind  can  be.  If  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
checked, if  the  possible  life  were  not  perpetually 
extinguished,  the  multiplying  energies  perpetually  pros- 
trated, they  would  gain  dominion  over  the  largest 
animals,  and  occupy  the  earth.  And  the  same  is  the 
case,  in  diSa«at  degrees,  in  the  larger  animals.  The 
female  is  stocked  with  innumerable  ovules,  capable  of 
becoming  living  things,  of  which  incomparably  the 
greatest  number  end  aa  they  began,  mere  ovules :  marks 
of  mere  possibility,  of  vitality  frustrated.  The  universe 
is  so  fiiU  of  such  rudiments  of  things  that  they  fax  out- 
nomber  the  things  which  outgrow  their  rndiments.' ' 

The  explanation  of  events  by  aid  of  the  ideas  of 
'  instinct '  and  '  Providence  '  is  also  very  frequently  and_ 
greatly  abused,  '  It  cannot  be  example  that  sets  the  fox 
to  simulate  death  so  perfectly  that  he  permits  himself  to 
be  handled,  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant  spot,  and  there 

•  WhemU,  ■Ot  Pluralttg  9'  WorUi,  pp.  SSS,  323. 
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to  be  flung  aa  a  dnn^UI.  The  ultimate  hope,  escape, 
prompts  the  measure,  which  unaided  instinct  could  not 
have  contrived.' ' 

With  T^ard  to  all  self-flattering,  ignorant,  and  other 
hypothesee,  advice  points  oat  to  us  one  Bimple  course — 
viz^  to  treat  as  an  hypothesis  that  which  is  an  hypothesis, 
and  to  believe  and  treat  as  settled  truth  that  only  which  is 
supported  hy  reasonable  evidence.  It  is  illogical  to  infer 
settled  beliefe  from  an  only  conceivable  purpose — we  may 
infer  them  from  nothing  but  sufficient  evidence ;  and  when 
we  depart  from  this  course  we  are  apt  to  become  involved 
in  error  and  bllacy,  adopt  iomioral  doctrines,  and  induced 
to  commit  sinful  acticms ;  all  uncertain  beliefs  may  be 
fklse  ones,  and  may  lead  to  wrong  conduct.  Some  of  the 
hypotheses,  also,  respecting  the  human  mind — regarded 
by  many  persons  as  settled  truths,  and  as  affirmed  by  '  the 
indestnictihle  instincts  of  the  homan  soul,'  and  the  '  testi- 
mony of  consciousness' — will  probably  require  many  ages 
of  advancement  in  knowledge  in  order  to  completely  test 
them.* 

Errors  also  arise  from  absence  or  deficiency  of  evidence 
or  proofs,  especially  in  cases  where  we  are  tempted  to 
draw  attractive  conclugions.  They  are  also  produced  in 
some  cases  by  want  of  will  or  ability  to  obtain  and  properly 
apply  the  evidence.  Whilst,  however,  partially  false  hypo- 
theses and  theories  are  a  common  source  of  error,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  often  necessary  steps  in  the  advance 
towards  truth.  *  Some  inquirers  try  erroneous  hypotheses, 
and  thus,  exhausting  the  forms  of  error,  form  the  prelude 
to  discovery."  By  showing  what  a  thing  cannot  be  we 
are  often  led  by  mediate  inference  to  conceive  what  it 

■  Tbompaou. 

■  R.  W.  Dale,  Mutual  lUlitioiu  nfSei^nee  and  RtUyicut  FMth,-p.  6. 
'  Whewell,  I^ilotP^ky  a/  the  Indimtive  ScitiKei,  toL  L  p.  13. 
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must  be.  False  theories  often  possess  the  external 
uppearanoe  of  tmih ;  that  of  phlc^;iston,  for  example, 
appeared  to  be  true  for  a  long  time,  because  it  looked 
consistent  in  all  ita  parts  until  it  was  tested  by  means  of 
the  balance,  and  found  erroneous.  Prout's  hypothesis, 
also,  that  the  atomic  wei^jhts  of  all  the  elementary  Eub- 
etances  were  simple  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  was  a 
false  one ;  but  it  could  not  be  disproved  until  knowledge 
had  further  advanced  by  the  making  of  more  exact 
experimental  determinations ;  it  was  an  error  of  inference. 
It  was  also  quite  an  ancient  error  to  believe  that  matter  in 
other  parts  of  the  universe  was  governed  by  different  laws 
to  matter  upon  this  earth.  Newton's  discoveries  largely 
disproved  this,  and  spectrum  analysis  has  confirmed  his 
inference.  Many  of  our  present  beliefs  will  also  no  doubt 
be  proved  to  be  erroneous  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
progress  of  verifiable  knowledge. 

A  very  common  error  of  unscientific  minds  is  too 
readily  to  refer  phenomena  to  occult  causes.  Instead  of 
first  exhausting  the  powers  of  the  intollect — which  are 
specially  adapted  and  given  to  them  to  discover  abstruse 
causes  and  tmravet  complex  phenomena,  any  ciTcumstance 
which  they,  with  their  finito  powers,  cannot  at  once 
explain,  they  refer  to  a  mysterious  agency.  Acting  upon 
this  plan, '  They  who  have  desired  to  find  scope  for  the 
display  of  their  ingenuity  in  assigning  causes,  have  had 
recourse  to  a  new  style  of  argument  to  help  them  in  their 
conclusions,  namely,  by  reduction,  not  to  the  impossible 
or  absurd,  but  to  ignorance  or  the  unknown,  a  procedure 
which  shows  very  plainly  that  there  waa  no  other  course 
open  to  them.'  > 

The  error  involved  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  lies  in 
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asEumiD^,  without  proof,  an  immediate,  direct,  and  special 
action  of  the  occnlt  power  in  a  particular  natural  pheno- 
menon, instead  of  first  referring  the  effect  to  the  immediate 
and  direct  action  of  natural  laws,  which  will  fully  account 
for  it,  and  then  inductively  tracing  the  origin  of  those  laws 
up  to  the  Great  First  Cause.  It  is  contrary  to  truthful 
ideas  to  assume  a  remote  cause,  acting  through  a  chain  of 
events,  to  he  an  immediate  one,  or  to  ignore  real  direct 
causes  when  explaining  a  scientific  phenomenon  in  a 
material  substance.  We  may  justifiably  assume  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  great  principles  of  nature  is  an 
Infinite  Power,  but  not  that  the  remote,  or  even  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  those  principles  are  immediate  and 
direct  results  of  Divine  volition,  because  the  latter  would 
involve  an  immediate  creation  of  physical  force,  which 
such  phenomena  have  never  in  modern  tines  been  proved 
to  exhibit;  and  to  charge  the  Divine  mind  implicitly  with 
the  contradiction  of  Eimultaneously  and  in  the  same  act 
creating  and  not  creating  power,  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  usually  some  phenomenon 
which  appears  complex,  vague,  or  obscure  to  the  particular 
person,  which  is  referred  by  him  to  the  immediate  and 
direct  operation  of  an  occult  cause ;  and  this  circum- 
stance ought  at  once  to  suggest  to  oUr  minds  the 
probability  that  our  inability  to  explain  it  arises  &om 
our  ignorance.  A  man,  also,  who  professes  to  possess  an 
occult  power  without  giving  a  sufiicientproof  of  it,  imposes 
upon  the  credulity  of  his  fellow-men. 

It  is  a  provision  in  nature  that  all  essentially  different 
actions  exhibit  essentially  different  characteristics,  by 
means  of  which  they  may  be  distinguished;  and  in 
scientific  phenomena,  or  the  actions  of  material  substances, 
not  a  single  clear  exception  to  this  has  been  proved  to 
oecor  since  men  have   been   able  to  make  trustworthy 
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scientific  inTestlgattODS.  If  this  nere  not  the  case,  -ve 
could  neither  interpret  nor  understand  the  mode  of 
action  of  tba  Ore&t  First  Cause  in  such  matters.  An 
occult  phenomenon,  therefore,  must  poseees  characteristic 
signs,  by  means  of  which  we  may  distinguish  it  from 
those  vhich  are  not  occult ;  also,  if  it  is  doe  to  some  new, 
unknown,  or  mysterious  power,  then  it  must  possess  tJiat 
power,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  natural  forces ;  or  else 
we  must  assume  that  a  precisely  equivalent  amount  of 
natural  force  i^  destroyed  at  the  moment  tiiat  the  occult 
power  is  exerted,  and  this  would  contradict  the  great, 
and,  as  £ar  as  we  know,  universal  law  of  conseiration  of 


A  person  who  affirms  that  a  certain  material  pheno- 
menon is  due  to  an  occult  cause  (of  any  kind  whatever) 
might  easily,  in  a  suitable  case,  make  an  experimental 
investigatioa  to  test  it.  And  if  the  phenomenon  waa 
really  due  to  that  cause,  he  might  thereby  as  readily 
prove  it  as  a  scientific  man  proves  that  other  material 
phenomena  are  due  to  natural  causes.  If  the  phenomenon 
was  really  due  to  the  supposed  cause,  it  would  be  proved  by 
showing  that  the  natural  force  was  liberated,  and  became 
free,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  expended,  absorbed, 
and  disappear  whilst  producing  t^  observed  effect.  In  a 
properly  selected  case,  the  result  would  be  as  clear  aa 
scientific  results  usually  are,  provided  sufficient  care  and 
trouble  were  taken  such  as  are  taken  in  ordinaiy  scteutifia 
researches.  It  is  also  at  least  as  much  the  duty  of  persons 
who  affirm  that  certain  phenomena  are  due  to  new  or 
occult  causes,  to  prove,  by  proper  experimental  investi- 
gations, that  they  are  so,  as  it  is  of  scientific  men  to 
make  their  researches  -,  and  the  question  may  be  asked, 
why  is  it  not  done  P 

It  is  irrational  to  assume  and  promulgate  as  a  fixed 
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belief  the  enetence  and  action  of  an  occult  cause  in  a 
particular  case  without  poesesBlng  adequate  evidence  of 
its  existence  and  operation,  especially  when  evidence 
bearing  upon  tlie  queBtion  is  easily  obtainable.  Both 
science  and  relig^iou  teach  ub  that  our  coneciousneas  is 
continually  acted  upon  throogh  the  medium  of  matter 
and  its  forces,  by  an  infinite,  unceasing,  omnipresent,  and 
resistless  First  Cause ;  and  a  general  knowledge  of  science 
flupports  the  hypothede  that  occult  powers  may  exist 
which  we  have  not  yet  discovered,  but  both  it  and 
morality  are  opposed  to  the  assumption  and  promulgation 
of  fixed  beliefs  of  the  existence  of  such  forces  in  par- 
ticular cases,  until  sufficient  evidence  of  such  existence 
has  been  obtained. 

Many  persons  seem  to  forg^  that  *  the  laws  of  nature 
are  the  thoughts  of  God,' '  and  that  a  denial  of  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  great  principles  of  nature  in  mental  phenomena 
is  a  denial  of  the  r^;ularity  and  consistency  of  natural 
laws,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Creator.  The  human 
will,  for  example,  is  as  truly  a  natural  mental  act  ae  that 
of  perception,  comparison,  judgment,  or  inference,  and 
may  be  defined  as  a  conscious  TnerUal  ^ort  to  effect  am. 
object,  tlu  idea  of  which  is  already  in  the  nwnd.  Ac- 
cording to  Carpenter,  it  is  'a  determinate  effort  to  carry 
out  a  purpose  previously  conceived.'  *  And  before  we 
affirm  it  to  be  *  a  supernatural  power,'  we  ought  to  prove 
by  sufficient  scientific  evidence  that  it  '  is  independent  of 
natural  law.' 

The  mind,  like  other  forms  of  energy,  is  a  power 
ready  to  be  excited  into  action,  and  to  be  directed  in  its 
course  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  probably  no  more 
starts  into  action  without  an  antcoedent  condition  which 
excites  or  releases  it  than  any  one  of  the  physical  powers. 
<  Ousted.  *  Mtnlal  Pkgvtlegf,  f.  %K. 
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An  act  of  the  mind  starts  into  being,  probably,  not  of 
itself,  because  that  would  be  fielf-creation,  and  a  contra- 
diction of  the  great  law  of  causation,  bat  in  a  similar 
wa;  to  that  of  other  stored-up  forms  of  enei^,  viz., 
by  the  action  upon  it  of  some  releasing  or  exciting 
condition. 

The  reason  why  we  cannot,  in  many  ca.ses,  perceive 
that  which  initiates  a  volitional  action  in  us,  is  the  same 
as  that  why  Newton  could  not  describe  how  he  attained 
his  most  difficult  results,  i.e.,  because  we  cannot  intently 
think,  and  at  the  same  time  think  of  that  act  of  thought. 
As  a  strong  volition  occupies  the  entire  mind,  so  are  we 
unable  to  survey  that  act  of  mind.  Out  of  this  arises 
a  self-deception  and  an  error,  viz.  that  the  power  which 
initiates  a  volition  is  essentially  different  irom  that  which 
excites  other  mental  actions.  The  mind  in  a  state  of 
quiescence  is  a  static  power,  acd  may  become  active  on 
every  exciting  occasion.  As  a  breath  of  wind,  or  even 
a  sound  from  a  fiddle,  will  cause  iodide  of  nitrogen  to 
explode  and  liberate  its  stored-up  chemical  power ;  and 
even  a  beam  of  light  will  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  a 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen;  so -is  it  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  a  very  minute  circumstance,  entirely  im- 
perceptible to  our  consciousness,  will  excite  the  will,  and 
tJiat  the  mind,  being  wholly  and  strongly  occupied  in  the 
act  of  volition,  is  entirely  unable  to  perceive  or  remem- 
ber the  minute  circumstance  which  excited  it.  To  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  miDd  is  a  power,  which  by  its  own  self- 
determining  action  causes  volition,  is  not  the  real  truth, 
but  a  fallacy  caused  by  appearances.  The  '  will,'  being  a 
eonseioxis  effort  of  the  mind  in  effecting  objects  we  desire, 
is  subject  to  aU  the  laws  which  govern  the  mind  itself; 
and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  eaiterU  to  which  the 
same  or  similar  principles  which  govern  inanimate  nature 
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govern  also  mental  phenomena  is  a  subject  which  would 
amply  repay  eztenBive  research. 

Volition  is  developed  by  education  and  habit ;  an  act 
which  at  first  requires  consciona  effort  or  '  will'  in  order 
to  perform  it,  sometimes  becomes,  by  repetition  and 
custom,  BO  powerful  that  we  o&nnot  restrain  it ;  the  habit 
of  smoking  is  one  of  many  possible  examples.  It  is  the 
power  of  reoeon,  rather  than  that  of  '  will,'  *  which  gives 
to  man  hie  supreme  dignity.'  The  enthusiastic  use  of 
the  will,  oorestrained  by  reason  (or  *  I  will  have  my  own 
way '),  is  a  most  dangerous  power,  and  has  led  millions  of 
btmian  beings  to  moral  ruin  and  an  untimely  grave. 

We  are  often  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  really  determine  our  choice  and  voli- 
tion ;  first,  because  most  cerebral  actions  are  unconscious 
ones ;  second,  we  often  cannot  survey  our  mental  actions ; 
and  third,  bncause  of  the  extreme  feebleness  or  minuteness, 
in  many  cases,  of  the  circumstances  which  cause  as  to 
decide.  The  c^ebrum  is  largely  devoid  of  feeling,  and 
may  be  wounded  without  producing  sensation ;  multitudes 
of  actions  occur  within  it  of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but 
which,  notwithstanding,  more  or  less  affect  our  course  of 
thought,  and  in&uence  our  choice.  We  are  unconscious 
of  the  continually  occurring  action  most  essential  to 
thought,  viz.  that  of  cerebral  nutrition  ;  and  also  of  that 
operation  of  the  brain  and  nerves  by  means  of  which 
nervous  discharges  are  transmitted.  Conscious  ideas  often 
arise,  we  know  not  how,  frequently  &um  a  change  in  the 
composition  or  quality  of  the  blood,  arising  from  the  most 
varied  causes,  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  dissolved  in  it, 
&c.;  and  sometimes  from  additional  blood  flowing  to  the 
brain.  Ill-health  often  greatly  diminishes  volitional  power. 
The  course  <^  our  thought  is  unconsciously  diverted,  and 
our  volitions  thereby  influenced,  many  times  during  a  day. 
s. 
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And  as  tbe  operation  of  these  ioflaences  often  caiinot  be 
directly  perceived,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  their  existence, 
as  we  do  that  of  magnetism  and  man;  other  invisible 
things,  bj  means  of  indirect  reasoninfr;  the  certunty  of 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  not,  however,  necessarily  less  on 
that  account.  Id  the  conflict  of  judgment  and  feeling, 
also,  or  of  two  different  feelings  or  judg;ment3,  occurring 
BO  frequently,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  effects  of 
the  two  inflnenoes  upon  the  choice  are  exactly  equal,  and 
the  least  difference  turns  the  scale. 

We  must  not  forget  that  real  choice  is  not  an  act  of 
the  will,  but  of  comparison  and  reason,  even  though  the 
reasons  for  choosing  may  be  defective ;  also  that  the  feel- 
ings have  no  real  power  to  choose,  because  they  cannot 
compare ;  their  action  is  purely  automatic.  We  are  fre- 
quently obliged,  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  to  make  a 
choice ;  and,  having  done  so,  the  judgment  decides,  and 
the  will  proceeds  to  execute. 

The  question, '  Is  the  toill  free  P '  is  an  unnecessary 
one,  because  freedom  is  an  essential  attribute  of  will.  All 
will  is  fr^e,  as  ail  blackness  is  black.  A  will  which  is  not 
free  to  will,  like  a  fire  which  is  not  fr«e  to  bum,  is  a  self- 
contradiction,  and  cannot  therefore '  exist.  An  action 
which  ceases  to  act,  like  a  fire  which  ceases  to  bum,  is  no 
longer  an  action.  '  Is  a  man  fr«e  ? '  is  the  proper  ques- 
tion ;  and  to  this  it  may  be  said,  every  man  is  more  free 
to  do  right,  and  less  to  do  wrong.  He  has  the  greatest 
freedom  to  use  all  his  poweis  in  subordination  to  reason, 
and  least  in  contradiction  to  it ;  he  ia  most  constrained  to 
adopt  the  course  in  accordance  with  that  faculty,  and  most 
free  to  pursue  it ;  and  so  fer  only  as  we  employ,  in  con- 
formity to  reason,  all  our  other  powers,  do  we  use  the 
best  means  of  self-guidance,  and  poesess  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  action.     He  who  acts  in  conformity  with  properly 
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developed  reason,  acta  most  in  acoordance  with  the  luwg 
of  Qod  in  nature.  As  nature  is  practically  infinite,  bo  is 
there  an  almost  infinite  sphere  for  freedom  of  aotion  to 
a  man  who  exerts  all  his  powers  in  accordanoe  with 
reason  ;'  and  as  the  limits  of  reasonahle  human  aotion  are 
almost  infinite,  bo  aie  those  of  self-development  and  im< 
provement.  No  reasonable  being  could  desire  more  liberty 
than  this. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  qualifying  circumatanceB 
which  diminish  the  apparent  greatsees  of  the  immediate 
or  true  effects  of  the  will,  and  increase  that  of  tbe  mental 
or  nerrous  force  and  the  importance  of  the  intellect,  voli- 
tion or  coneoious  mental  effort  tB  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  events,  and  essentially  and  materif^y  influences 
our  thoughts  and  acta.  Education  of  the  will,  therefore, 
is  an  important  condition  of  success  in  tlie  discovery  of 
scientific  truth ;  it  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  tbe  powers  we 
inherit ;  whatever  special  act  we  are  enatded  to  perfiirm 
by  means  of  initinct  or  intuitive  power,  is  usually  in- 
creased by  discipline  and  eduoatiOD. 

If  the  will  were  '  independent  of  natural  law,'  *  ndt 
bound  by  the  chains  of  law,' '  it  could  not  be  controlled  by 
natural  law;  its  action  would  be  incapable  of  human 
guidance.  Such  a  power  would  pursue  its  own  course, 
whatever  the  education,  discipline,  habits,  occupation,  or 
circumstances  of  the  individual  might  be ;  and  we  could 
not  in  a  single  instance  form  the  remotest  conoeptios  or 
determine  with  t^  least  degree  of  probability  the  way  in 
which  it  would  act.  Bat  tMs  is  not  the  case  with  r^^d 
to  the  'will ;'  for  idthough  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
riderable  obscurity  send  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  we 
cannot  accurately  predict  As  effect  of  every  circumstance 

'  See  HoM  1,  p.  101. 
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upon  it,  we  can,  in  proportion  to  out  knowledge  of  the 
particular  case,  and  our  ability  to  reason,  usually  predict 
the  chief  result  correctly.  Society  indeed  could  not  exist, 
nor  human  intercourse  be  possible,  unless  men  could,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  BuccessfuUy  predict  the  volitions  and 
moral  actions  of  men  imder  certain  known  conditione;  for 
instance,  if  I  only  send  to  a  friend  a  note  of  invitation  to 
dinner,  I  conclude  that  if  he  receives  it  and  is  able  to  send 
me  a  reply,  he  will  do  so,  and  in  at  least  nine  eases  out  of 
tea  such  a  prediction  ia  correct.  All  our  social  and  legal 
institutions  recognise  on  the  one  hand  the  influence  of 
natural  laws  and  circumstances  upon  the  human  will,  and 
on  the  other  the  power  of  self-guidance  by  means  of  the 
intellect ;  we  all  of  us  treat  each  other  as  free  agents,  and 
as  beings  subject  to  laws  of  mind.  If  the  absence  of 
power  of  prediction  is  a  test  of  freedom  of  will,  then  mad- 
men have  most '  free-will,'  because  their  actions  are  the 
most  difiScult  to  predict. 

If  the  will  is  '  independent  of  natural  law,'  its  actions 
are  not  limited  by  such  law.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  will 
is  limited  in  every  respect.  We  are  often  compeUed  to 
choose,  and  to  act  upon  our  choice.  The  will  has  not  an 
unrestricted  power  to  produce  either  sensations  or  ideas, 
nor  can  it  entirely  prevent  our  feeling  or  observing  them ; 
either  the  voluntary  or  the  automatic  action  will  prevail, 
according  to  that  which  is  the  stronger.  Many  seosa- 
tions  and  ideas  force  themselves  upon  our  notice;  few 
persons  can  by  an  act  of  volition  (except  in  states  of 
intense  excitement,  or  of  iasauity)  entirely  prevent  the 
feeling  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure,  the  emotion  of  grief 
or  joy  ;  nor  wholly  prevent  themselves  observing  light  or 
darkness,  thunder  or  lightning^,  or  any  of  the  more  power- 
ful sensations  or  ideas  excited  by  the  common  events  of 
nature  or  of  human  existence.     The  will  of  a  man  is  also 
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nearly  powerless  to  prevent  vrong  acta  of  that  man, 
arising  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  judgment,  or  reason- 
ing power. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  laws  of  natore  are  divine 
laws,  arieing  fcom  the  great  source  of  all  truth,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things ;  and  as  the  human 
reason,  so  &r  as  it  has  been  properly  educated,  operates 
strictly  in  accordance  with  them,  any  power  which  '  is 
independent  of  natural  law '  is  independent  of  the  guidance 
of  reason.  If  this  be  true,  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways 
of  causing  men  to  disobey  the  laws  of  their  Maker,  and 
thus  ruin  their  own  souls,  is  to  convince  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  their  will  and  volitions  are  '  independent  of 
natural  law,'  and  on  the  other,  that  the  will,  being  '  a 
supernatural  power/  they  are  free  to  employ  it  in  disobe- 
dience to  natural  laws,  and  therefore  also  in  opposition  to 
reason.  In  accordance  with  this,  an  ignorant  man  can 
hardly  be  a  highly  moral  one,  nor  can  an  immoral  man 
be  a  thoroughly  intelligent  one;  a  knowledge  also  of 
the  great  principles  of  nature  is  at  least  as  necessary  a 
condition  of  moral  conduct,  as  morality  is  of  thorough 
intelligence. 

Ignorance  of  the  great  principles  of  science  results  not 
only  in  the  assumption  of  occult  causes  in  cases  where 
ordinary  ones  are  sufficient  (or  ought  to  be  assumed)  in 
order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  but  also  in  causing  persons 
to  infer  a  multitude  of  erroneous  conclusions  in  the  com- 
mon afiairs  of  life.  An  instance  is  related  by  H.  Spencer 
of '  a  lady  who  contended  that  a  dress  folded  up  tightly 
weighed  more  than  when  loosely  folded  up ;  and  who, 
under  this  belief,  had  her  trunks  made  large,  that  she 
might  diminish  the  charge  for  freight!'  and  another, 
'  that  by  stepping  lightly,  she  can  press  less  upon  the 
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ground,'  and  who  '  asserts  that,  if  placed  in  scales,  she  can 
make  herself  lighter  by  an  act  of  will ! ' 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  error  is  too  exten- 
sive' generalisation,  and  relying  too  much  upon  insufficient 
evidence.  Men  of  science  niay,  and  do  with  safety,  tem- 
porarily entertain  all  kinds  of  scientific  questions  and  ideaa 
which  are  possible  to  be  conceived,  whether  they  have 
been  proved  by  evidence  or  not ;  but  usually  only  as  un- 
certain hypotheses.  Xo  careful  investigator  employs  an 
hypothesis  which  he  knows  is  a  doubtful  one,  nor  adopts 
an  unproved  hypothesis  as  a  fixed  belief,  but  uses  it  only 
for  the  temporary  purpose  of  testing  whether  it  is  true 
or  false.  Every  anch  investigator  also  soon  rejects  ques- 
tions which  manifestly  contradict  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  sciences.  As  also  the  conceivable  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  nor  the  inconceivable  necessarily  felse,  we  may 
justifiably  assume  even  the  most  apparently  ridiculous 
idea,  provided  we  hold  it  only  as  a  temporary  and  unfixed 
hypothesis. 

Yiolation  of  Ic^cal  rules  and  methods  is  a  very  com- 
mon source  of  error.  In  all  unsettled  questions,  the 
chances  of  drawing  wrong  conclusions  are  numerous,  and 
of  forming  correct  ones  very  few.  In  sonie  cases  the  data 
we  infer  fix)m  are  false,  and  in  others  insufficient.  Some- 
times the  conclusions  we  draw  exceed  the  extent  of  the 
premises ;  i.e.  we  endeavour  to  prove  too  much.  We  are 
extremely  apt  to  reason  from  our  own  experience  alone, 
instead  of  irom  that  of  all  mankind ;  and  even  the  latter 
is  often  very  incomplete.  In  some  cases  our  statements 
are  logically  true,  but  materially  false,  and  in  others 
materially  felse  but  formally  true.  In  other  cases,  by 
neglecting  to  arrange  and  combine  the  evidence  in  all 
the  ways  it  logically  admits  of,  we  fail  to  extract  from 
our  results  and  general  conclusions  as  much  knowledge  as 
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we  might ;  or,  by  combimng  it  in  an  illogical  manner,  ve 
infer  what  is  wrong.  The  beet  remedy  for  these  defects  is 
a  training  in  logic  and  mathematics  applied  to  science 

Partially  disciplined  workers  in  science  often  draw 
conclusions  which  are  not  proved  by  the  evidence ;  and 
even  experienced  investigators,  when  carried  away  by  en.- 
thi^asm  in  their  occupation,  occasionally  make  the  same 
mistake,  and  fancy  they  have  made  a  new  discovery  when 
they  have  really  committed  an  error.  In  this  way  begin- 
ners in  science  and  others  have  frequently  mistaken  both 
the  peroxide  and  mineral  sulphide  of  iron  for  metallio 
gold,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  tea  for  iron-filinge,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  mixed  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminium  for  the 
oxide  of  a  new  metal,  &x.  Before  knowledge  of  science 
also  had  sufficiently  advanced,  even  experienced  chemists 
mistook  the  earths  silica  and  alumina  for  the  same  sub- 
stance ;  elmilarly  with  baryta  and  strontia,  sulphur  and  sele- 
nium, sodium  and  potassium,  also  ciesium  and  potassium, 
&c.  And  under  the  influence  of  scientific  enthusiasm  many 
supposed  discoveries  of  new  elementary  substaacea  have  at 
different  periods  been  made.  More  than  forty  such  in- 
stances have  occurred  since  the  year  1770,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  them: — Tobem  Bei^;mann,  in  1777,  extracted 
firom  diamonds  what  he  considered  to  be  a  new  earth,  and 
called  it  *  terra  nobilis.'  Meyer,  in  1780,  discovered  'hy- 
drostderum '  by  dissolving  cast-iron  in  acids;  and  Klaproth 
afterwards  proved  it  to  be  a  phosphide  of  iron.  Monnet, 
in  17 84, discovered  what  he  called  'satumum.'  Klaproth 
also,  in  1786,  discovered  '  diamond-spatherde '  in  corun- 
dum. Wedgwood,  in  1 7  90,  discovered  '  australia  *  in  sand 
obtained  firom  the  continent  of  that  name  ;  but  Hatcbett 
proved  it  to  be  merely  a  mixture  of  dlica,  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  plumbago.  la  1799  Femandes  sapposed  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  earth.     Hahnemann  discovered 
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what  be  called  '  pBeum  alkali,'  which  proved  to  be  horas. 
Prouat,  in  1803,  discovered  what  he  called  '  silene.'  Id 
1805  Richter  discovered  *  niccolanimn  ;'  it  was,  however, 
a  mixture  of  iron,  cohalt,  nickel,  and  arsenic.  Winterl,  of 
Pesth,  bncied  he  had  discovered  a  new  earth,  and  called 
it '  andronia  ; '  it  proved  to  be  an  earthy  mixture  derived 
from  his  crucibles :  he  also  imagined  he  had  discovered  a 
new  element,  called  *  thelike.*  BerzeUue,  even,  imagined 
that  nitrogen  was  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  a  supposed 
element  called  '  nitrieum.'  *  Muriiun '  was  an  elementary 
body,  formerly  supposed  to  be  present  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  tiie  year  1811,  Thomson  discovered  'junonium,' 
but  Wollaston  proved  it  to  be  identical  with  cerium. 
*  Thorium'  was  similarly  found  to  be  only  a  phosphate  of 
yttrium.  In  1818,  Von  Vest  discovered  'vestium,'  but 
Faraday  proved  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  sulphides  and 
arsenides  of  iron  and  nickel.  In  the  same  year,  Lampa- 
dius  discovered  '  wodanium,'  but  Stromeyer  showed  it  to 
consist  of  arsenic,  nickel,  &o.  TrommsdorfF,  in  1820, 
discovered  '  crodonium,'  in  the  incrustation  of  a  carboy  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  but  afterwards  found  it  to  be  only  a  mix- 
tare  of  magnesia,  lime,  iron,  and  copper.  In  1821,  Bru- 
gnatelli  discovered  a  supposed  new  element  called  *  apyre.' 
In  1828,  Osann  supposed  he  had  discovered  three  new 
elements  in  platinum  ores  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  In 
1836,  Richardson  discovered  '  donium,'  but  Heddle  proved 
it  to  be  identical  with  glucinium.  '  Treenium '  was  dis- 
covered by  Boase,  in  the  year  1636.  A  supposed  ele- 
ment, called  '  terbium,'  was  also  discovered  by  Mosander 
in  the  year  1R43.  During  the  year  1846,  Rose  discovered 
what  he  called  '  pelopium,'  but  afterwards  fonnd  his  mis- 
take. *  Ilmenium,'  another  supposed  new  metal,  was  found 
by  Hermann,  in  the  same  year.  In  1850,  Ullgren  disco- 
vered 'aridium.'     In  1851,  Bergmann  discovered  'dona- 
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rimn.'  In  IS53,  Owen  discovered  '  tlialium ;'  and  in  1853, 
Oenth  discovered  a  metal  of  the  platinum  group,  but  gave 
it  no  name.  '  Dianum '  is  another  supposed  new  metal,  ex- 
tracted &om  tantalite  by  Von  KobeU,  in  the  year  1860.  In 

1861,  Dupr^  discovered  a  supposed  new  alkaline  earth.    In 

1862,  Bahr  considered  that  he  had  discovered  'wasium;' 
and  Chandler,  a  n&meleaa  metal,  of  the  platinum  group. 
Six  different  investigators  alec,  viz.  Svanberg,  in  1645; 
Sjogren,  in  1854;  %laQder,  in  1864;  Church,  in  1866; 
and  Sorby  and  Loew,  in  1869,  considered  they  had  found 
a  new  earth  or  metal,  in  minerals  containing  zirconia, 
and  called  it '  norium,'  '  nigiium,'  and  '  jargonium.' '  In 
addition  to  these,  Sonatadt  has  described,  in  '  Weldon'a 
Register,'  June  1863,  p.  458,  a  supposed  new  element, 
which  he  provisionally  called  *x;'  and  an  additional  new 
element  has  been  said  to  exist  in  vanadic  residues. 

Another  way  in  which  error  may  arise  in  original 
research,  is  from  imperfect  analysis  of  the  general  truths 
obtained  from  a  partial  or  imperfect  view  of  the  results, 
and  this  is  liable  to  cause  us  to  adopt  a  wrong  or  defec- 
tive theory. 

But  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  our  reason- 
ing powers,  and  the  large  number  of  errors  we  are  liable 
to  &11  into  in  the  use  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  many 
of  the  ideas  we  obtain  by  means  of  inference  are  for  more 
to  be  trusted  than  those  we  obtain  by  mere  sensuous  im- 
pressions, because  they  consist  of  those  same  impressions 
corrected  by  means  of  comparison,  judgment,  reasoning, 
and  more  extensive  experience. 

In  scientific  research  it  is  very  useful  to  know  the 
common  signs  of  error.  Seal  contradiction  or  incon- 
Bistenoy  is  the  most  infallible  sign.     Of  two  contradictory 

'  See  Cientieal  Nent,  1870,  toL  zzii  p.  209. 
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statements  or  beliefs,  one  at  least  must  be  untme,  and 
the  other  ma;  be :  and  we  may  jndge  from  this  axiomatic 
fact,  and  the  number  of  contradictory  statements  that  are 
extensively  believed  and  taught,  the  amount  of  error  and 
uncertainty  which  occupies  men's  minds,  and  opposes  the 
entrance  of  verifiable  truth.  Eveu  in  some  portions  of 
the  physical  sciences  we  still  remain  '  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.'  Whilst  also  there  exists  in  all  directions  an  abun- 
dance of  well-verified  knowledge,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  verifiable  questions  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and  inve^ 
tigating  powers  of  all  mankind  for  an  immense  number 
of  ages  to  come,  many  persons  neglect  to  improve  tbeir 
intellects,  and  prefer  contradictory  beliefs  to  really  true 
ones.  But  our  minds  must  be  active,  and  if  we  do  not 
occupy  them  with  verified  truths,  we  must  do  so  with 
unc^iain  beliefs. 

Kot  only  are  contradiction  and  inaccuracy  signs  of 
error,  but  even  great  exactitude  in  scientific  results  is 
sometimes  suspicions,  and  may  indicate  what  are  termed 
'  cooked  -  results,'  because  there  are  always  minute  errors 
(different  in  magnitude  in  different  cases),  which  we  are 
quite  unable,  even  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care,  to 
avoid.  Too  great  uniformity  is  also  suspicious,  because 
it  indicates  that  extreme  instances  or  exceptional  cases 
have,  somehow  or  other,  been  missed ;  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  insufficient  variety  or  number  of  experiments. 
An  error  may  be  proved  to  be  such,  directly,  by  proving  the 
opposite ;  or  indirectly  by  proving  that  it  cannot  be  true. 

Unsuspected  circumstances  are  very  treacherous  sources 
of  error,  and  are  often  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  appa- 
ratus, or  a  uniform  method  of  working.  As  they  are  of 
very  common  occurrence,  we  should  never,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  assume  their  absence ;  or  that  the  different 
circumstances  of  an  experiment  are  independent  of  each 
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other.  It  is  therefore  a  good  rule  to  asaume  their  pre- 
sence until  all  their  possible  sources  have  been  exhausted, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  will  quickly  disclose  them.  The 
most  speedy  way  of  rendering  them  evident  is  by  means  of 
variety  of  experiments.  Constant  errors  are  often  occult 
ones,  and  are  frequently  due  to  a  similar  oause ;  two  phe- 
nomena may  vary  together,  and  yet  be  only  coincident, 
one  being  the  occult  error.  They  will,  however,  probably 
vary  according  to  different  rates,  or  one  will  disap- 
pear without  the  other,  if  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment are  sufficiently  varied.  Minute  traces  of  iron,  salt, 
sulphur,  ammonia,  organic  matter,  air,  water,  and  other 
bodies  have,  on  very  many  occasions,  been  the  unsuspected 
causes  of  errors  in  experiments  in  magnetism,  chemistry, 
spectrum  analysis,  &c. 

In  every  research,  in  order  to  reduce  the  sources  of 
error  to  the  minimum,  we  simplify  the  experiments  aa 
fast  and  as  completely  as  we  can;  but  even  after  we 
have  done  this,  many  sources  of  error  remain  which  we 
are  quite  unable  to  exclude,  without  preventing  the  phe- 
nomenon which  we  wish  to  examine.  Those  which  remain 
are  not,  however,  always  termed  errors,  but  interferences, 
coincidences,  or  concomitant  circumstances.  In  every 
case,  as  long  as  any  lai^  errors  remain,  we  must  try  to 
discover  them. 

Small  errors  are  more  frequent  and  probable  than 
large  ones,  and  usually  more  difficult  to  detect.  Fre- 
quently, where  the  phenomenon  we  wish  to  observe  is  a 
very  minute  one,  the  coincident  phenomena  or  inseparable 
sources  of  error  are  very  much  larger  than  the  true  effect. 
If  thei-e  is  a  source  of  error,  we  always  avoid  it  if  we  can, 
or  we  neutralise  or  balance  it ;  or  if  we  can  do  neither,  we 
make  it  as  email  as  we  can,  and  the  true  effect  as  large  as 
possible.     We  also  endeavour  to  keep  it  of  uniform  mag- 
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nitude  whiht  varying  the  nu^^tude  of  the  true  pfaeno- 
menon,  or.  make  it  vary  at  a  di£Fereiit  rate ;  and  in  cases 
where  it  it  small  and  oannot  be  rendered  constant  in 
amount,  we  ascertain  its  mean  value,  and  make  an  allow- 
ance for  it.  We  must  not,  however, '  cook  the  accounts,* 
nor  must  we  include  single  large  errors  when  taking  the 
mean,  because  they  may  be  due  to  some  uuperceived  and 
special  circutrstanoe.  We  must  also  not  exclude  divei^ent 
results,  beoanse  a  divergent  result  may  really  be  an  im- 
portant one  by  being  an  instance  of  a  new  class  of  facts, 
or  of  a  new  cause  or  law,  and  retiuire  a  new  research. 
Errors  of  excess  of  effect  are  as  often  likely  as  those  of 
deficiency. 

Even  after  the  most  perfect  investigation,  a  number  of 
errors  must  remain,  because  we  perceive  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  phenomena  which  are  involved  in  and 
related  to  the  substance  or  action  which  we  have  ex- 
amined. In  some  subjects  also,  for  instance,  the  complex 
and  concrete  sciences,  many  errors  must  exist,  because 
they  are  vague ;  many  also  must  exist,  because  they  can- 
not be  disproved.  Such  errors  are  best  allowed  to  perish 
by  neglect.  The  most  impregnable  and  lasting  error8,\ 
and  which  do  not  perish  by  neglect  (because  they  are  con- 
tinually revived  by  fresh  generations  of  believers),  are 
those  which  flatter  the  weakness  of  mankind,  which  are 
continually  being  impressed  upon  us,  and  which  are  rarely 
contradicted,  because  they  cannot  be  individually  dis- 
proved, as  well  as  because  of  the  personal  risk  of  question- 
ing the  truthfulness  of  any  &vourite  popular  belief.  Such 
errors  axe  known  to  be  such,  only  by  means  of  the  funda- 
mental logical  principle,  that  if  two  statements  contradict 
each  other,  one  must  be  erroneous,  and  both  may  be  so  t 
the  difficulty  really  consists  in  proving  in  which  stAtemeot 
the  error  lies. 
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For  additional  illuBtration  of  the  errors  of  scientific 
reeeu'ch  and  experiment,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Jevons's 
*  Principles  of  Science,'  Vol.  I.  Chap  XV.,  and  to  Uie 
various  works  on  l(^c.  I  do  not  profess,  in  this  limited 
treatise,  to  speak  of  the  special  errors  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular sciences. 


ON    THE    CBBTAINTT   OT   SCIBKTinO   ENOWLEDOB. 

All  truth  must  be  equally  certain  in  itself,  because 
certainty  is  one  of  its  characteristics ;  that  which  is  not 
intrinsically  certain  is  not  true.  But  all  truths  do  not 
appear  equally  certain  to  us,  because  we  cannot  perceive 
them  with  equal  clearness  and  force.  To  an  infinite  mind, 
all  thin^  are  equally  simple,  but  the  human  mind  is 
extremely  finite,  and  to  us  the  system  of  nature  is  one  of 
infinite  complexity.  The  certainty  of  truth  is  a  great 
moral  quality ;  and  however  true,  great,  beautiful,  or  ad- 
vantageous to  us,  a  statement  may  be,  if  we  cannot  prove 
its  truth  with  certainty,  our  confidence  in  it  is  blind  and 
very  defective. 

Our  certainty  of  the  truth  of  a  scientific  statement 
depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  case ;  ne^tive 
and  universal  conclusions  are  often  exceedinjrly  uncertain, 
and  it  is  irequently  impossible  to  prove  them,  because  no 
man  can  exhaust  the  universe  of  truth.  They  are  only  to 
be  trusted  when  we  know  that  if  the  &ct  existed  it  would 
have  been  certain  to  be  noticed.  Acccnding  to  Jevons,* 
'the  results  of  geometrical  reasoning  are  absolutely  cer- 
'  /ViiHiifiM  ef8ei«nt»,  i.  S68. 
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tain.*  In  tbe  aimpleat  Bciencee  certainty  exists  in  its 
highest  degree,  but  in  complex  and  debateable  cases  our 
certainty  of  tbe  truth  of  a  statement  is  vague,  and  often 
largely  mixed  up  with  oui  feelings ;  that  which  one  man 
feels  and  believes  to  be  certain,  another  feels  very  doubtful 
about.  The  region  of  ignoiance  and  uncertainty  is  also 
the  region  of  faith  and  strife. 

Nothing  calms  the  mind  in  a  case  of  strife,  so  much, 
as,  first,  to  be  coDvinced  that  there  are  determinate  causes, 
for  every  event,  and  second,  to  know  and  appreciate  what 
are  the  causes,  and  tbe  modes  of  their  actiou.  It  is  this 
deep-rooted  conviction  of  the  universality  of  causation,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  tbe  modes  of  operation  of  natural 
power,  which  imparts  to  scientific  men  in  general  their 
well-known  characteristics  of  calmness  and  patience.  A 
feeling  of  certainty,  however,  and  certainty  itself  are  very 
different ;  the  former  may  arise  either  from  an  erroneous 
belief,  or  from  one  which  has  been  well-founded  upon  true 
and  sufficient  evidence ;  and  it  ia  therefore  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  a  mere  feeling  of  certainty,  and  cer- 
tainty itself;  and  between  beliefs  which  are  only  ap- 
parently true,  and  those  which  are  really  so.  According 
to  Locke— knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  sensation  is 
less  certain  than  that  obtained  by  demonstration.' 

Scientific  knowledge  impresses  upon  us  every  degree  of 
actual  certainty  according  to  the  strength  and  amount 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  particular  statement.  Tbe 
chief  basis  and  sign  of  real  certainty  is  consistency  with 
nature.  Science  may  conflict  with  dogma,  but  not  with 
truth  in  any  subject  whatever.  Amongst  the  most  actually 
certain  of  scientific  beliefs  are  the  immediate  results  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  Ic^cal  proof,  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  tbe 

'  Humait  Undtrttandittg,  book  iv.  oh.  zi. 
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principles  of  conservation  of  matter  and  of  force,  the  cor- 
relation of  the  physical  forces,  the  law  of  gravity,  &c. 

The  degree  of  certainty  we  are  justified  in  feeling  in  a 
scientific  truth  depends  entirely  upon  the  evidence  in 
Bupport  of  it,  and  upon  the  degree  to  which  we  understand 
it.  The  extent  to  whidi  we  are  able  to  comprehend  a 
truth  of  science  depends  upon  the  degree  of  simplicity  of 
the  truth  itself,  and  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  particular 
sabject.  Different  scientific  subjects  are  not  to  a  finite 
mind  equally  easy  to  understand ;  and  those  which  are 
but  little  developed,  only  future  generations  will  he  able 
fully  to  comprehend.  There  are  some,  however,  in  which, 
more  so  than  in  others,  he  who  seeks  the  truth  may  find 
it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  simpler  experi- 
mental ones,  such  as  ph^ios  and  chemistry,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  such  immense  material  advantages, 
and  others  far  more  important  to  mankind,  have  already 
resulted  from  their  investigation.  Other  sciences,  such  as 
the  biological  and  concrete  ones,  are,  in  consequence  of 
their  greater  complexity,  more  difficult  to  understand,  and 
require  those  who  investigate  them  to  receive  previously 
a  more  varied  mental  training ;  they  are  also  to  a  large, 
extent  dependent  for  their  advancement  upon  the  previous 
development  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Those  subjects 
which  are  the  most  simple  in  themselves,  which  have 
been  the  most  perfectly  developed,  and  which  we  have 
most  studied,  we  are  usually  the  best  able  to  understand. 
Others  again,  in  consequence  of  the  sciences  preliminary 
to  them  not  being  sufficiently  advanced,  do  not  at  pre~ 
seat  afford  the  data  necessary  to  enable  ue  to  arrive  at  a 
high  degree  of  certainty ;  for  instance,  the  art  of  curing 
disease  is  very  imperfect,  partly  owing  to  this  cause ; 
others,  such  as  the  'historical,  mental,  and  linguistic 
Bciencee,'  and   various  of  Qie  'concrete  sciences,'  ficom 
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their  complexity  being  so  great,  and  other  causes,  also 
preyent  us  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  of 
reealte.  Others,  again,  are  so  interwoven  with  errors,  pre- 
judices, human  desires  and  feelings,  unprorable  be1ie&, 
superstitions,  dogmatic  assertions,  and  various  other  ob- 
stacles, that  they  are,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
almost  hopeless  as  fruitful  sources  of  certainty ;  and  how- 
ever uncertain  the  simple  physical  sciences  are  asBomed 
to  be,  such  subjects  are  far  more  uncertain.  History 
nielte  away,  but  verifiable  experimental  truth  is  con- 
tinually renewed.  As  facts  differ  from  hypotheses,  so  do 
scientific  researches  differ  from  many  of  the  stagnant 
doctrines  of  sectarian  minds.  Research  in  some  subjects 
only  leads  to  vague  results  and  uncertain  opinions,  whilst 
in  others  conclusions  of  the  most  definite  character  may 
be  arrived  at,  provided  the  investigations  are  thoroughly 
carried  out.  A  high  degree  of  certainty  cannot  be  attained 
by  means  of  research  in  any  subject  the  fundameiatal 
statements  of  which  have  never  been  proved  and  cannot 
he  verified. 

The  chief  reasons  why  the  beliefs  we  acquire  from  ob- 
servations and  inferences  in  phjrsics  and  chemistry  are 
considered  by  some  persons  to  be  so  highly  certain  in 
comparison  with  some  other  kinds  of  beliefs,  are  because 
those  sciences  are  amongst  the  simplest  ones,  the  truths  of 
them  may  usually  be  verified  by  any  person  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  and  particularly  beca/use  they  may 
be  checked  and  confirmed  by  ea?pervment  and  obeervation 
in  an  alfnoBt  i/njinite  number  of  ways,  and  be  thus  found 
to  support  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  and  syste- 
matic whole.  Other  branches  of  knowledge  also  possess 
some  of  the  same  qualities,  but  in  different  d^rees. 
Nothing  is  as  truly  noble  as  pure  truth ;  and  the  essential 
aobility  of  the  mathematical,  experimental,  and  observa- 
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tional  sciences,  depende  upon  the  &ct,  that  ia  them,  pre^ 
eminently,  he  who  seeks  the  moat  certain  truth  may  find 
it  if  he  will  only  take  sufficient  trouble.  Ab  demonstrable 
truth  partakes  of  the  pure  nature  of  6od,  it  demands  the 
highest  degree  of  support  and  respect  that  man  can  give 
it,  whilst  doubtful  or  unprovable  statemeota  or  hypotheses 
should  not  be  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  demonstrable  truths. 

The  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  often  adduced  as 
being  the  most  certain  of  truths,  and  doubUees  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  that  when  we  recognise  an  impression 
we  do  experience  something ;  but  what  that  something  is, 
our  consciousness  alone  does  not  unerringly  tell  ua.  If  we 
can  perceive  no  cause  for  the  impression,  when  the  cause 
ought  to  be  manifest,  we  doubt  the  reality  of  the  impres- 
aioD,  and  sometimes  asorioe  it  to  a  conception  of  our  ima- 
gination.'  The  simple  consciousness  of  an  idea  or  impres- 
sion is  not  alone  a  complete  proof  of  its  truth,  because  as 
scientific  knowledge  advances  we  increasingly  find  that  the 
ideas  acquired  by  such  means  are  often  erroneous.  Con- 
Bciousaess,  therefore,  does  not  excite  in  our  minds  truthful 
beliefs  alone,  but  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  &om  which 
we  have  to  eliminate  the  error  by  various  processes.  Ap- 
pearances and  realities  are  often  opposite,  or  even  contrary. 
There  exists  in  some  respects  the  greatest  contrast  between 
the  human  mind  and  external  nature.  Our  minds  are 
extremely  finite  ;  nature  is  nearly  infinite.  In  nature  all 
is  law,  and  certainty,  but  our  ideas  are  all  more  or  less 
uncertain  and  erroneous. 

The  truthfulness  of  our  ideas,  and  the  real  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  mind  itself  receives  impressions,  and  this  further  de- 
pends upon  mental  state,  which  is  itself  a  result  of  in- 
heritance and  experience,  and  varies  with  our  physical 
■  Such  idienomena  freqaeotl;  occoi  in  dieams. 
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bealth.  The  truthfulness  of  our  ideas  also  depends  upon 
the  acouiaoy  and  completeneBs  with  which  wo  reason  upon 
our  impressioDB,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them.  The 
less  intelligent  or  truthful  our  minds,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  impressions  we  receive  in  a  false  or  distorted 
manner,  and  of  folse  inferences  we  draw  from  them.  As 
far  as  we  know,  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  through  all 
ages,  confirms  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  operations  of 
nature  are  ahsolutely  certain.  Uncertainty,  therefore,  exists 
not  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  hut  in  our  mental  recep- 
tion and  exposition  of  them.  As  nature  itself  ix  true,  and 
we  are  very  liable  to  transform  truth  into  error  in  the  act 
of  receiving  uid  interpreting  it,  our  thoughts  are  not  a  test 
of  the  truthfulness  of  nature,  but  natnre  is  the  test  of  the 
truth  of  our  thoughts,  and  our  minds  must  be  brought  to 
agree  with  it.' 

Another  reason  why  our  scientific  knowledge  is  not  in- 
fallible is  because  our  inductions  are  never  complete.  We 
never  make  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  instances, 
because  it  is  either  beyond  our  power,  or  the  labour  is  too 
great.  We  also  never  know  that  undiscovered  inatances 
do  not  remain,  or  that  we  have  not  omitted  some  excep- 
tional cases.  Induction,  therefore,  never  absolutely  proved 
a  general  law,  nor  can  we  ever  be  absolutely  certain  that 
the  next  discovered  instance  will  not  be  an  exceptional  one. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  general  law  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  successful  prediction  of  new 
results ;  but  even  in  this  case  we  are  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, because  our  deductions  also  are  never  complete. 
Until  we  have  predicted,  and  successfully  verified  every 
possible  case,  and  that  is  beyond  our  powers,  we  are  not 
certain  we  have  not  Eoisaed  some  exceptional  one,  and  that 
our  prediction  may  not  be  wrong.  The  extreme  incom- 
'  Foi  limiting  exceptions  see  p.  23. 
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pleteness  of  our  experience,  the  very  limited  and  variable 
power  of  our  seDBes,  and  the  imperfect  action  of  all  our  in- 
telleotual  powers,  weaken  the  entire  fabric  of  our  scientific 
beliefs. 

But  although  the  impresBions  we  receive  through  our 
seneea  are  often  follacious,  and  from  this  cause  and  tram 
our  defective  intellectoal  powers,  the  conclusions  we  draw 
from  them  are  more  or  less  erroneous,  we  do  still  possess  in 
science  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  most  certain  truth.  We 
are  able  by  means  of  our  faculties  of  comparison  and  reason, 
to  compare  those  impressions  or  inferences  with  each  other, 
detect  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  eliminate  error, 
and  gradually  impart  an  ever-increasing  degree  of  truth- 
fulness and  certainty,  even  to  our  most  fundamental  scien- 
tific axioms  and  beliefs.  It  is  by  a  laborious  process  of 
this  kind,  that  much  of  oui  scientific  knowledge  has  bad 
imparted  to  it  its  present  high  degree  of  certainty ;  and  as 
the  process  in  itself  appears  to  be  a  perfect  one,  we  may 
reasonably  hope,  by  a  continuation  of  it  through  an  im- 
mensity of  time,  to  arrive  at  an  extreme  degree  of  cer- 
tainty and  completeness  in  scientific  matters.  By  the 
same  process  as  we  have  already  arrived  at  what  are  termed 
'  axioms '  in  science,  shall  we  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  truths  upon  which  we  may  rely 
reasonably  with  an  equal  degree  of  security.  As  an  immense 
number  of  natural  truths,  probably  including  some  of  the 
greatest,  remain  still  unknown,  that  which  we  suppose  to 
be  truth  requires  to  be  tested  afresh  by  every  accession  of 
new  knowledge,  and  in  this  way  our  belieis  are  continually 
being  purified ;  but  in  questions  where  no  efiectual  test 
can  be  applied,  the  most  certain  truth  cannot  be  obtained. 

Xotwithstanding,  also,  all  the  errors  to  which  our 
senses  and  intellectual  powers  are  liable,  reason  has  in  tbis 
way,  during  all  human  existence,  proved  itself  a  true  rock 
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of  Ages ;  and  it  is  usually  those  who  least  posaesB  it  who 
moat  doubt  its  power.  And  however  sure  we  may  feel 
of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and  of  any  unprovable  or 
uadisprovable  hypothesis  in  science  inferred  from  them, 
we  are  momlly  bound  to  feel  still  more  certain  of  the 
verified  truths  of  the  intellect,  because  they  are  them- 
selves the  facts  of  oonaciousnesa,  corrected  by  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  However  uncertain  also  the  conclusions 
of  the  intellect  may  be  assumed  to  be,  those  of  uncorrected 
feeling  and  consciousness  are  mach  more  so.  *  Greater 
liability  to  error  on  account  of  greater  complexity  does  not  ' 
necessurUy  render  reason  leas  trustworthy.  True,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  add  up  a  long  column  of  figures  as  it  is  to  add 
five  to  five,  but  surely  the  result  admits  of  as  much  cod* 
rectness  in  the  former  instance  as  in  the  latter.' ' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TBDSTWOSTHINSSS  AKD  ACCDBACT   IS  8CIENCK, 

That  which  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  is  not  science ; 
assumptions  and  hypotheses  are  also  not  strict  science,  but 
only  a  means  towards  discovering  it.  Trustworthiness  is 
the  first  object,  and  accuracy  the  perfection  and  final  aim 
of  science.  Trustworthiness  and  accuracy  may  be  regarded 
as  not  synonymous  terms,  the  former  representing  a  logical 
idea  only,  or  one  of  -matter  of  &ct ;  the  latter  a  quanti- 
tative one.  Adopting  this  difference  of  meaning  of  terms, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  more  important  to  be  trustworthy 
than  accurate,  because  the  former  affects  the  fact  itself, 

■  Rer.  W.  O.  Dajiea  on  ■  The  Law  of  Certtdutj,'  Ftyohologieal  J<mr- 
M^  1S63,  pp.  45t,  4S5. 
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the  latter  onl;  its  degree  or  relative  qiiaiitit7.  Ezperi- 
menta  may  be  crude  in  a  quantitative  sense,  and  yet  be 
truBtworthy  as  qualitative  tests ;  and  a  chemist  may 
deserve  trust,  but  yet  not  be  accurate ;  for  instance,  he 
may  obtain  a  pure  and  complete  precipitate  of  a  substance 
in  analysis,  and  wash  and  dry  it  most  perfectly,  but  ikiling 
to  weigh  it  with  exactitude,  the  result  he  obtains  is  not 
accurate ;  or  he  may  be  accurate  and  yet  may  en ;  he  may, 
for  example,  find  a  magnetic  substEwce  in  tea,  and  may 
weigh  it  with  tiie  greatest  precision,  and  set  its  weight 
down  as  being  that  of  metallic  iron ;  but  if  he  has  not 
proved  it  to  be  iron,  his  result,  although  accurate  in 
weight,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  a  man  who  may  not  be  depended  upon  as  to 
qnalitative  matter  of  feet  cannot  be  accurate,  because,  if 
he  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  fact  itself,  he  cannot  be 
certain  in  any  of  his  quantitative  statements  respecting  it. 
It  is  of  but  little  use  to  measure  a  thing,  unless  we  know 
what  it  is  we  are  measuring ;  and  it  is  of  less  value  to 
measure  an  efifect  without  knowing  and  measuring  the 
cause  and  conditions  of  it.  Priestley  was  an  example  of 
a  chemist  who  was  trustworthy,  but  not  accurate.  He 
was  a  great  qualitative  investigator ;  he  discovered  many 
new  substances,  and  hia  discoveries  were  real,  as  subse- 
quent experience  has  proved;  but  hia  experiment*  were 
crude  in  a  quantitative  sense,  he  rarely  made  nse  of  the 
balance,  and  was  unable  to  make  quantitative  analyses. 

In  determining  a  qualitative  ^t,  measurement  is 
usually  unnecessary,  as  we  continually  see  in  the  art  of 
qualitative  chemical  analysis.  In  other  cases,  however,  by 
means  of  a  measur^nent,  we  obtain  both  a  qualitative  and 
a  quantitative  result  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  only  method  we  know  of  obtaining  a  qualitative  result 
ia  by  means  of  a  quantitative  measurement,  or  under 
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quantitative  conditions.  It  vaa  by  means  of  quantitative 
measurement  tliat  Newton  discovered  the  qualitative  truth 
of  the  univeraal  action  of  gravity ;  and  some  qualitative 
tests  in  chemistry  can  only  be  successfully  made  by  adding 
the  substances  to  each  other  in  proper  proportions. 

A  qualitative  truth  is  not  one  of  degree ;  it  is  absolute. 
In  a  qualitative  sense,  a  thing  mnst  either  be  or  not  be ; 
but  the  idea  of  accuracy  ie  a  quantitative  one,  and  accu- 
racy may  exist  in  all  d^;rees  &om  nothing  to  perfection. 
We  cannot  verify  the  exactness  of  the  results  obtained  by 
means  of  a  more  exact  method,  by  employing  a  less  accu- 
rate one,  because  the  range  of  uncertainty  of  the  latter  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Thus  it  is  of  no  use  to 
weigh  in  a  coarse  balance  a  Ught  substance  which  has 
already  been  weighed  in  a  delicate  one.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  indicate  the  degree  of  dubious  accuracy  ^3J  decimal 
numbers. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
FBOBABILItT   IN   UATTEBS  07  SCIGNCB. 

Pbobabilitt  is  a  quantitative  idea,  and  may  exist  in  all 
degrees  from  nothing  to  infinity ;  and  as  in  this  treatise 
science  is  considered  only  in  a  qualitative  aspect,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  but  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

Probability  may  be  defined  as  likelihood  based  upon 
our  intellectual  perception  of  proper  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is  an  idea  which  is  dependent  for  its  existence 
upon  the  finite  action  of  all  our  senses  and  mental  powers ; 
for  if  those  powers  were  infinite,  all  our  ideas  would  be  as 
certain  ae  truth  itself,  and  that  of  probability  would  not 
exist.     In  other  words,  as  all  the  existences  and  operations 
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in  nature  are  results  of  unerring  laws,  probability,  uncer- 
taintj,  or  chance  has  no  existence  in  them ;  and  if  all  our 
capacities  for  perceiving  and  understanding  nature  were 
coextensive  with  nature  itself,  all  our  scientific  beliefs 
would  be  certain,  and  we  should  not  require  to  express 
any  natural  event  in  terms  of  proportionate  truth. 

The  degree,  of  probability  with  which  we  regard  an 
event  depends  largely  upon  our  knowledge  and  experience ; 
we  are  apt  to  miscalculate  the  true  degree  of  probability 
of  that  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  or  knowledge. 
Our  estimate  of  probability,  like  that  of  accuracy,  is 
therefore  a  thing  of  degree,  and  depends  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence,  and  our  capacity  for  receiving  and 
understanding  it. 

Probability  is  a  very  important  and  extensive  subject 
in  science  ;  and,  according  to  Butler,  it  *is  the  very  guide 
of  life.'  As  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  extremely  imper- 
fect, the  element  of  probability  enters  into  nearly  all  our 
thoughts  and  acts :  and  as  the  data  from  which  we  reason 
are  very  rarely  certain,  our  inferences  are  often  only  pro- 
bable, and  we  require  to  know  the  degree  of  probability  of 
statements  before  we  reason  upon  th^n.  In  this  way  a 
knovrledge  of  probability  is  a  necesBary  basis  of  inference 
and  a  guide  of  conduct. 

Our  inferences  of  future  events  are  all  of  them  pro- 
bable only,  because  of  our  finite  experience  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  degree  of  probability  of  an  event  is  often 
suGBcient  to  remove  all  serious  degree  of  doubt.  That 
which  is  very  nearly  certain,  we  accept  as  certain,  in  order 
to  save  us  further  labour ;  and  as  it  is  sufficiently  certain 
for  nearly  all  practical  purposes,  we  usually  act  upon  it 
and  incur  the  risk. 

Scientific  hypotheses  are  oflen  only  probably  true,  and 
that  in  a  small  degree ;  but  we  must  not  reject  or  even 
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disregard  them  on  that  account.  New  truths  are  often 
but  slowly  perceived,  and  loaay  great  discorerieg  have 
ariBen  from  what  appeared  at  the  outset  to  be  but  elightly 
probable  hypotheses;  Arogadro's  law,  for  example.' 
Many  false  beliefs  also  have  at  first  been  doubted,  ss 
being  only  probably  false,  but  finally  proved  to  be  so; 
the  theory  of  phlogiston,  for  instance.  Any  statement 
which  does  not  actually  contradict  the  fundMnental  laws 
of  nature  is  not  imposeihte,  even  though  we  are  unable  to 
prove  it ;  and  a  belief  is  not  necessarily  a  false  or  dubious 
one  because  we  have  not  sufficient  data  npon  which  to 
base  it,  or  no  good  argument  to  support  it.  With  nothing 
to  prove  and  nothing  to  disprove  a  scientific  statement, 
the  probability  of  its  truth  or  falsity  are  equal.  A  weak 
argument  in  support  of  a  scientific  conclusion  does  not 
disprove  the  conclusion;  and  a  strong  argmnent,  based 
upon  many  imcertain  data,  is  itself  extremely  uncertain. 
To  an  unscientific  mind,  statements  which  are  not  provable 
oft«n  produce  a  stronger  conviction  of  probability  and 
'  truth  than  those  which  can  be  verified  ;  and  this,  in  some 
cases,  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  in  scientific  matters, 
external  appearances  are  often  the  opposite  of  reality. 

In  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  degree  of  probability 
of  a  given  scientific  statement,  it  is  necessary  to  value,  as 
far  as  possible,  each  point  of  evidence  according  to  its  own 
intrinsic  degree  of  likelihood;  and  in  forming  a  general 
scheme  of  science,  we  also  require  to  quantify  our  ideas, 
and  to  value  different  scientific  principles  according  to 
their  relative  probable  degrees  of  intrinsic  importance. 

■  See  p.  ISO. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OR   THB    CBITEBIA   OF   SCIKBTIFIO   TRVTS. 


Truth,  lite  a  perfect  picture,  filled  in  every  part, 
Frodaoes  fall  Gonvicti<Mi  on  eveiy  open  heart. 


What  is  truth  F  and  what  are  the  complete  criteria  of 
truth  P  are  questions  which  have  occupied  tbe  mindB  of 
men  in  all  ages,  and  can  probably  be  fully  solved  only  by 
means  of  perfect  and  infinite  knowledge. 

TnUk  if  universal  coTiaietency,  unity  in  cliveraity ;  all 
truth  is  one  by  poBsessing  those  essential  attributes.  But 
although  all  truth  is  cousiBteDt,  consistency  is  not  neces- 
sarily  truth,  because  there  may  be  a  limited  consistency 
of  imaginary  existences,  or  a  self-consistent  lin^ted  system 
of  error.  Immediate  consciousness  also  cannot  be  a  cri- 
terion of  truth,  because  all  our  senses  are  apt  to  deceive 
US  and  sometimes  contradict  each  other;  nor  can  our 
intuitive  mental  tendencies,  because  they  are  very  mis- 
leading. 

According  to  Sir  Jobn  Herschel,  'the  grand  and 
indeed  only  character  of  truth  is  its  capability  of  enduring 
the  test  of  universal  experience,  and  coming  unchanged 
out  of  every  possible  form  of  fair  discussion.' '  According 
to  Archbishop  Thomson,  'evidence  is  the  sole  means  of 
establishing,  and  therefore  the  sole  standard  for  testing, 
the  truth  of  any  proposition.'  *  Four  principal  criteria 
of  truth  have  been  in  different  forms  advocated  by 
logicians,  viz. : — 

'  JHtomrtB  on  Ifatvral  PkilttopTiy,  p.  10. 
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•  Ist  Criterion.  The  Principle  of  Contradiction. — The 
same  attribute  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  and 
denied  of  the  same  eubject,  or,  the  same  aubject  cannot 
have  two  contradictory  attributes. 

'  2nd  Criterion.  Tke  Principle  of  Identity. — Concep- 
tions which  agree  can  be  affirmed  of  the  same  subject  at 
the  same  time.  This  principle  is  the  complement  of  the 
former. 

*  3rd  Criterion.  Tke  PHn^ple  of  tke  Middle  being 
Exfiuded. — Either  a  given  judgment  must  be  true  or  its 
contradictory  ;  there  is  uo  middle  course. 

'  4th  Criterion.  Tke  Principle  of  Svffi^cient  Reaoon, — 
Whatever  exists,  or  is  true,  must  have  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  thing  or  proposition  should  be  as  it  is,  and  not 
otherwise.  From  this  law  are  deduced  such  applications 
as  these : — 1.  Granting  the  reason,  we  must  grant  what 
follows  from  it.  On  this  depends  syllc^stic  inference. 
2.  If  we  reject  the  consequent,  we  must  reject  the  reason.' 
y  The  four  criteria  in  question  are  useful  in  securing  formal 
truth,' '  that  is,  in  keeping  our  thoughts  in  harmony  with 
each  other ;  but  for  the  discovery  of  material  truth,  for 
giving  us  thoughts  that  are  true  representatives  of  &cts, 
they  are  either  useless,  or  only  useful  as  principles  subor- 
dinate to  the  higher  criterion — that  every  proposition 
must  rest  on  sufficient  evidence.'  *  Viewed  as  instruments 
for  judging  of  material  truth,  they'  (i.e.  the  criteria) 
'sink  into  mere  rules  for  the  reception  of  evidence.  The 
flrat  is  a  caution  against  receiving  into  our  notion  of  a 
subject  any  attribute  that  is  irreconcileable  with  some 
other,  already  proved  upon  evidence  which  we  cannot  doubt. 
The  second  is  a  permission  to  receive  attributes  that  are 
not  thus  mutually  opposed,  or  a  hint  to  seek  for  such 
only.  The  third  would  compel  us  to  reconsider  the 
evidence  of  any  proposition,  when  other  evidence  threatened 
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to  compel  us  to  accept  its  contradictory.  The  fourth 
Commands  that  we  seek  the  causes  and  laws  that  have 
detennined  the  existence  of  our  suhject,  for  the  subject 
cannot  be  adequately  known  except  in  these.  So  that  the 
Taunted  criteria  of  truth  are  rules  of  evidence;  and  there 
is  no  one  means  of  judging  of  truth,  except  what  the 
whole  science  of  evidence  affords.'' 

The  criterion  given  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  viz.,  agreement 
with  universal  experience  or  evidence,  is  an  excellent  one. 
Truth  in  science  is  complete  real  consistency  with  universal 
nature,  xaA  the  ultimate  test  and  criterion  of  tmthful- 
nesa  of  all  scientific  ideas  is  real  conformity  with  all  the 
great  principles  of  science,  including  the  laws  of  identity, 
contradiction,  and  duality ;  the  principles  of  uniformity 
of  nature,  of  continuity,  conservation  and  equivalency  of 
matter  and  force,  of  action  and  reaction,  the  laws  of 
motion,  &c.* 

These  and  a  number  of  other  important  tests  in  science, 
constitute  not  only  the  criteria  of  scientific  truth,  but  also 
furnish  the  laws  of  proof,  and  determine  the  value  of 
evidence  in  scientific  questions.  When  we  prove  a  state- 
ment in  science,  we  show  by  evidence  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  great  principles  of  nature  and  does 
not  contradict  any  of  them  ;  that  it  is  identical  with,  or 
similar  to,  other  known  and  admitted  truths  ;  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  subject  of  the 
statement ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  on  account  of 
the  causes  and  conditions  present. 

'We  have  to  notice  a  distinction  which  is  found  to 
prevail  in  the  progress  of  tnie  and  false  theories.  In  the 
former  class,  all  the  additional  suppositions  tend  to  svm.' 
pliaity  and  harmony ;  the  new  suppositions  resolve  tbem- 

■  Outline  of  the  Lami  of  TJunight,^.  210. 
•  Seo  Chapter  XIV. 
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selves  into  the  old  ones,  or  at  least  require  only  some  easy 
modificatioD  of  the  hypothesis  first  assumed :  the  system 
becomes  more  coherent  as  it  is  fiather  extended.  The 
elements  which  we  require  for  explaining  a  new  class  of 
facts  are  already  contained  in  our  system.  Different 
members  of  the  theory  run  together,  and  we  have  thus  a 
constant  convergence  towards  unity.  In  false  theories,  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  new  suppositions  are  something 
altogether  additional ;  not  suggested  by  the  original 
scheme;  perhaps  di£GouIt  to  reconcile  with  it.  Every 
such  addition  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  hypothetical 
system,  which  at  list  becomes  unmanageable,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  surrender  its  place  to  some  simpler  explanation.' 
*  The  doctrine  of  phlogiston  brought  together  many  facts 
in  a  very  plausible  manner — combustion,  acidification, 
and  others — and  very  naturally  prevailed  for  a  while. 
But  the  balance  came  to  be  used  in  chemical  operations, 
and  the  facts  of  weight  as  well  as  of  combination  were  to 
be  accounted  for.  On  the  phlogistic  theory,  it  appeared 
that  this  could  not  be  done  without  a  sew  supposition, 
and  that  a  very  strange  one;  that  phlogiston  was  an 
element  not  only  not  heavy,  but  absolutely  light,  so  that 
it  diminished  the  weight  of  the  compounds  into  which  it 
entered.  Some  chemists  for  a  time  adopted  this  extrava- 
gant view  J  but  the  wiser  of  them  saw,  in  the  necessity  of 
such  a  supposition  to  the  defence  of  the  theory,  an  evidence 
that  the  hypothesis  of  an  element  phlogiston  was  erroneous. 
And  the  opposite  hypothesis,  which  taught  that  oxygen 
was  subtracted  and  not  phlf^eton  added,  was  accepted 
because  it  required  no  such  novel  and  inadmissible 
assumption,' ' 

With  regard  to  the  question,  'WTiat  is  the  mental  faculty 
by  means  of  which  we  detect  and  apprehend  truth  ?  all 

■  Wliewel],  FHlMophf  o/tht  Induetivt  SeicHMt,  vol.  it.  p.  233-S. 
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our  experieQces,  when  corrected  by  the  powers  of  the 
intellect,  unit«  to  prove  that  the  intellect  in  general,  and 
the  reasoning  faculty  in  particular,  are  the  means  by 
which  alone,  acting  upon  the  evidence  supplied  ly  the 
other  powers,  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  truth.  To 
make  this  clear;  we  know  that  all  our  mental  posses- 
sions consist  of  ideas,  and  that  ideas  may  be  either  true 
or  false.  In  discriminating  the  truthfiil  ones  we  employ 
the  intellect,  including  the  powers  of  perception,  attention, 
comparison,  reason,  and  judgment.  Thus  we,  Ist,  perceive 
the  ideas ;  2nd,  direct  attention  to  them  ;  3rd,  compare 
them  with  other  ideas  which  we  know  are  most  certain  to 
be  true,  such  as  the  great  principles  of  nature,  including 
those  of  non-oontradiction,  causation,  conservation  and 
equivalency  of  energy,  action  and  reaction,  inertia  and 
momentum,  Ac.,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  similar  in  their 
essential  attributes  ;  4thj  we  conclude  by  an  act  of  infer- 
ence that  they  are  therefore  true  j  and  5tb,  by  an  act  of 
judgment  we  decide  upon  them. 

As  this  explanation  seems  fully  to  account  for  the 
effect,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  will  (which  is  only  a  con- 
scious mental  effort  to  eifect  an  object,  the  idea  of  which 
is  already  in  the  mind)  cannot  adect  ideas  j  it  is  unneces- 
sary either  to  asHume  that  we  possess  a  special  or  occult 
power  of  discerning  truth,  such  as  a  *  moral  sense ;'  or 
to  prove  that  each  of  our  other  powers,  not  included  in 
the  intellect  (such  as  the  feelings),  are  blind,  and  cannot 
compare  or  reason,  and  therefore  cannot  distinguish,  or 
really  select,  ideas,  although  they  appear  to  do  so.  We 
possess  no  royal  or  infallible  mode  of  instantly  selecting 
truthful  ideas,  not  even  by  means  of  the  intellect ;  and  the 
labour  of  distinguishing  truth  is  the  work  of  all  mankind 
through  all  time,  and  supplies  the  discipline  which  de- 
velops our  intellectual  and  moral  iaculties. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  OBBAT  PKINCIFLKS  OF  SCIENCi;. 

The  kejB  for  unlockiDg  tike  seavte  of  nature  are  tlie  great 
priociplee  (^  sdenoe. 

DiscERNiNO  men  in  all  ages  have  had  glimpses  of  some  of 
the  great  truths  which  underlie  all  nature  and  all  art,  and 
have  shadowed  them  forth  in  sayings  which  have  heen 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation ;  or  have 
transmitted  them  as  indistinct  germs  of  truth,  incorpo- 
rated with  much  error,  in  their  various  writings. 

It  is  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  science  which 
have  rendered  possible  photography,  electric  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  and  all  the  present  and  future  inventions 
of  men.  If  these  and  other  modem  scientific  inventions 
are  so  wonderi^ul,  and  if  the  beauties  of  nature 'are  eo 
charming,  bow  much  more  so  must  be  those  principles,  of 
the  unerring  action  of  which  they  are  merely  some  of  the 
products  or  results  I 

Grreat  truths  are  represented  by  great  ideas ;  but 
although  some  of  the  greatest  ideas  are  amongst  the  most 
certain  of  human  beliefs,  they  are,  in  our  minds,  only  in- 
ferences drawn  from  our  finite  eiperience ;  and  the  greater 
the  idea  is,  to  a  greater  extent  is  it  usually  a  result  of  in- 
ference. Even  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  via.  that  cdl 
maUer  and  energy  miist  have  been  created  at  some  time, 
is  only  an  inference,  and  neither  science  nor  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind  through  all  time  has  furnished  ua 
with  veriBable  knowledge  respecting  it,  i.e.  no  person  has 
ever  witnessed  a  single  act  of  creation  of  matter  or  energy. 
Of  the  Infinite,  also,  we  have  not  the  least  comprehension. 
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Science  and  ezperience  yield  ns  information  respecting 
only  the  phenomena  which  exist  or  have  existed ;  their 
mutual  relations,  and  the  changes  of  each.  We  have  no 
meaoB  of  veriiying  by  means  of  experience,  nor  by  com- 
puison  or  inference  based  upon  experience,  the  idea  that 
the  universe  has  or  has  not  existed  through  infinite  time, 
or  does  or  does  not  occupy  infinite  space ;  and  our  beliefs, 
therefore,  respecting  these  questions  are  hypotheses,  and 
not  real  knowledge.  Those  ideas  also  cannot,  therefore,  be 
properly  called  *  principles  of  science.' 

What,  then,  are  these  great  principles  which  scientific 
men  value  so  highly  ?  They  may  be  conveniently  enume- 
rated thus : — 

1.  Universality  of  causation  and  of  law. 

2.  Coexistence  of  matter  and  energy. 

3.  Conservation         „  „ 

4.  Persistency  of  phenomena  (including  that  of  rest 

and  of  motion,  of  form  and  of  change  of  form). 

5.  Universality  of  matter  and  of  energy. 

6.  „  motion. 

7.  Dissipation  of  energy. 

8.  Coincidence  of  change  of  matter  and  of  its  forces. 

9.  Correlation  of  forces. 
10.  Tranaformatiou    „ 

■  11.  Equivalency         „ 

12.  Transference  of  force. 

13.  Concurrence  of  causes. 

14.  Unequal  action  of  causes,  &c. 

By  the  proper  application  of  these  principles  or  general 
truths,  of  combinations  of  them,  or  of  minor  principles 
implicitly  contained  in  them,  the  multitudinous  and  varied 
phenomena  of  the  universe  may  be  (what  we,  by  ordinary 
latitude  of  speech,  term)  explained.  For  instance,  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  action  of  gravity,  and  of  the 
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principles  of  cdectro>ni&giietiBm  and  msgneto-eleotricity 
enables  ub  to  understand  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
mechanical,  astronomical,  and  physical  phenomena. 

I.  The  greatest  of  them,  and  based  upon  the  widest 
experience,  is  that  of  universal  cauaation,  viz.  that  every 
phenomenon,  whether  static  or  dynamic,  of  matter  or 
enei^,  has  a  cause,  i.«.  is  indissolubly  related  to  some 
other  phenomenon  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  former 
happens,  the  latter  also  is  present.  Universality  of  causa- 
tion, therefore,  implies  universality  of  law,  and  he  who 
denies  the  latter  refuses  absent  to  the  former,  and  also 
implies  that  some  phenomena  come  into  existence  either 
by  chance  or  by  some  arbitrary  supernatural  agency.  No 
one  possessing  the  least  pretence  to  a  knowledge  of  science 
would  deny  the  existence  of  an  universal  First  Cause,  the 
original  source  of  every  phenomenon,  whether  good  or  evil.' 
It  is  the  idea  of  universal  causation  which  is  sometimes 
employed  as  synonymous  with  that  of  an  Almighty  Ruler. 
The  principle  of  oniversal  causation  implicitly  contains 
all  those  of  lesser  magnitude,  and  is  the  fountain  of  all 
scientific  truth ;  and  it  is  by  a  process  of  logical  inference 
and  differentiation  that  all  the  other  principles  are  proved 
to  flow  from  it. 

II.  The  coexistence  (and  indissoluble  connection)  of 
Tnatter  and  energy — i,e.,  wherever  matter  exists,  energy 
(either  potential  or  active)  also  exists  (or  matter  Is  the 
seat  of  energy) — is  another  truth  of  the  widest  kind, 
based  upon  miiversal  experience,  and  is  inferred  irom  the 
fact  that  energy  has  never  been  observed  except  in  connec- 
tion with  matter;  i.e,  in  connection  with  that  which 
possesses  weight.    This  truth  needs  no  illustration. 

III.  Another  great  principle  is  that  of  persistence  or 

1  B;  the  tenn  evU  is  here  meant  what  we  with  oni  limited  fBCnlties 
ooDsider  evil, 
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amaervaiion  of  matter  aiid  ener^ ;  i.e.  ihai,  matter  and 
its  energy  are  iDdeatnictible  by  us ;  and  this  is  inferred 
from  the  lact  that  amongst  all  the  millions  of  experi- 
ments, chemical  analyses,  and  obaervationB  made  by  men, 
not  a  single  Teiifiable  instance  has  ever  been  observed  of 
actual  creation  or  annihilation  of  matter  or  force;  and 
hence  we  inferthat  the  total  quantity  of  matter  and  energy 
in  the  known  universe  ie  invariable.  We  know,  from  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  most  conclusive  experiments, 
that  when  substances  are  bumed  or  converted  into  invi- 
sible vaptAira  or  gases,  the  products  possess  the  original 
weight,  and  may  be  made  to  yield  the  original  elements. 

IV.  Several  great,  though  lesser,  principles  flow  from 
tliis  and  the  previous  ones.  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned  persistent^  of  phenomena,  whether  static  or 
dynamic ;  physical,  chemical,  vital,  or  mental,  or  of  form 
or  change  of  form.  It  is  clear  that  if  cause  and  effect 
are  iodissolubly  connected,  and  matter  and  energy  are  in- 
destructible, persistency  of  natural  phenomena  must  result. 
This  principle  includes  the  first  law  of  motion.  A  body 
in  a  state  of  motion  tends  to  continue  in  that  state  of 
motion,  and  one  in  a  state  of  rest  tends  to  continue  in  a 
state  of  rest ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  mechanical 
motion  of  masses,  but  also  of  molecular  motion,  including 
that  of  physical,  chemical,  vital,  and  mental  phenomena. 
A  body  at  a  certain  temperature  tends  to  continue  at 
that  temperature ;  a  substance  burning  tends  to  continue 
to  bum ;  a  heart  beating  tends  to  continue  to  beat ;  a 
brain  thinking  tends  to  continue  to  think,  &c.  Per- 
sistency of  structure  and  of  form  is  seen  in  physical 
science  in  the  numerous  phenomena  of  the  structure  and 
shapes  of  crystals,'  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals ;  also 
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in  vital  science,  aa  physical  and  mental  heredity ;  and  in 
psychology,  in  what  has  baen  termed  the  '  indestructibility 
of  ideas.' '  A  body,  aleo,  passing  through  a  cycle  of  changes 
during  a  given  period  of  time,  tends  to  repeat  that  cycle 
of  changes;  this  is  manifest  in  the  motions  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  recurrence  of  the  sleeping  and 
waking  states  of  plants  and  animals,  of  labour  and  rest, 
&c.  MaD*8  restless  spirit,  and  all  the  actions  of  men 
and  animals,  may  thus  be  interpreted  by  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  persistency  of  motion. 

v.  The  univeraal  existence  of  matter  and  eneryy  {ia, 
matter  and  energy  pervade  all  space)  ia  another  wide 
principle,  and  ia  inferred  from  the  general  truth,  that  all 
known  space  appears,  from  observation  and  inference,  to 
be  occupied  by  matter  of  greater  or  lesser  d^rees  of 
density ;  and  from  the  more  special  truth,  that  no  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  produce  a  perfect  vacuum ;  also  from 
these  truths,  combined  with  the  fact  that  wherever  matter 
exists,  energy  has  been  observed  with  it. 

YI.  Another  v^  general  truth  may  be  conveniently 
termed  the  universality  of  vwtion.  Motion  is  relative ; 
all  the  globes  of  the  visible  part  of  the  universe  (and  the 
bodies  upon  and  within  them)  appear  to  be  in  motion ;  and 
the  smaller  bodies  and  particles  which  occupy  the  inter- 
vening space  are  probably  in  the  same  condition.  All  the 
molectdes  of  each  individual  substance,  being  continually 
changing  in  temperature,  are  never  absolutely  at  rest.  As 
also  all  the  various  active  forms  of  energy  or  forces  of 
nature  are  considered  to  be  indiesolubly  connected  with 
different  modes  of  motion  of  the  molecules  of  matter,  there 
is  associated  with  this  great  truth  iiiat  of  the  universality 
of  active  energy. 

VII.  Another  general  principle,  termed  the  diesipa- 
'  See  page  65. 
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tion  of  energy,  has  been  advanced  by  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
viz.,  that  all  the  various  forces  or  forms  of  energy  in 
nature  are,  sooner  or  later,  transformed  into  heat ;  and 
as  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  assume  equality  of 
temperature,  a  time  must  sooner  or  later  arrive  when  all 
available  energy  due  to  diSerence  of  temperature  must 
cease.' 

VIII.  Comeidance  of  ohaTige  of  matter  and  its  fm'cee. 
This  principle  affirms  that  every  change  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  bodi^  is  attended  by  a  coincidental  change  of 
its  forces.  Nearly  all  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  bodies  appear  to  arise  from  their  atomic  and  molecular 
structure.  For  instance,  electric  polarity  and  chemical 
change  are  probably  results  of  cextain  relative  molecular 
positions  of  two  (or  more)  sets  of  particlea,  often  coinci- 
dent with  a  particular  range  of  pressure  and  temperature. 
As  also  the  position  of  each  set  of  particles  amongst  them- 
selves varies  with  every  change  of  temperature,  electric 
polarity  (and  the  electric  and  chemical  attractions  and 
repulsions  arising  from  it)  may  be  caused  or  prevented  by 
sufficient  change  of  pressure  or  temperature.  An  example 
of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  union  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  tiydrogen  gases  by  raising  their  temperature  to  that 
of  a  red  heat,  and  in  the  disunion  of  the  elements  of  the 
vapour  of  water  thus  produced,  by  raising  steam  to  the  very 
much  higher  temperature  of  melting  platinum. 

IX.  The  principle  of  correlation  of  forces  affirms  that 
no  one  of  the  forms  of  energy  which  we  term  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  &c.,  can  be  dis- 
turbed without  effecting  a  change  in  some  or  the  whole  of 
the  others.*  This  principle  (and  the  previous  one)  also 
accords  with  the  truth  that  each  individual  substance  alters 

1  See  Recent  Advanctt  vt  Fkylical  Science,  Sad  edit.  p.  116,  hj 
P.  Tait.  '  Pw  page  33. 
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more  or  less  in  properties  with  each  change  of  preeaure  and 
temperature,  and  may  be  regarded  under  each  such  change 
88  a  different  eubstauce.' 

X.  The  principle  of  trmisfomuition  of  energy,  or  con- 
vertibility of  forces,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  wherever  one 
force  (or  form  of  energy)  disappears,  It  is  either  stored  up,  or 
another  force  appears  in  its  stead.  For  instance,  when 
one  kiod  of  motion  disappears,  another  often  appears  in 
its  place ;  thus  rectilinear  motion  of  maeaes  may  be  con- 
verted into  circular  movement,  or  vice  versS, ;  also  the 
molecular  motion  we  term  heat  may  be  resolved  into  that 
of  electricity,  and  vice  versa. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  absorbed  by  and  disappearing  in 
the  leaves  of  plants  during  growth,  is  converted  into 
stored-up  chemical  power,  by  decomposing  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere,  converting  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  those  compounds  into  combustible  bodies  and 
retaining  them  in  the  plant,  whilst  simultaneously  setting 
the  oxygen  of  them  free  into  the  atmosphere,  and  enabling 
it  to  support  combustion.  As  a  wound-up  top  retains  in 
a  stored-up  condition,  ready  to  be  released  on  any  future 
occasion,  the  mechanical  power  imparted  to  it,  so  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  plants  retains,  in  a  latent  or 
potential  state,  the  chemical  energy,  ready  to  he  again 
liberated  and  converted  into  heat  at  any  future  time, 
either  when  burned  as  wood  or  coal  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
wh«L  eaten  by  animals,  and  oxidised  by  slow  combustion 
in  their  tissues. 

XI.  The  principle  of  equivalena/  of  forces  (or  of  cause 
and  effect)  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  inde&tigabl& 
labours  of  many  eminent  investigators.  Dr.  Joule  in  par- 
ticular, and  has  been  proved  by  the  fiict  that  in  the  con- 
version of  a  definite  quantity  of  one  force  into  another,  a 

■  For  example,  see  page  34. 
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definite  amount,  equivalent  in  value,  of  the  other  is  pro 
duoed  in  its  stead.  Joule  proved,  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, that  the  mechanical  force  of  1  lb.  weight  falling 
through  772*55  feet  in  height  was  BufScient,  when  con- 
verted into  heat,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  weight 
of  water  1°  Fahr.  Transformations  of  other  forces  have 
been  effected,  and  their  equivalents  determined. 

XII.  The  principle  of  tranaf^ence  of  force  flows  from 
the  principle  of  equivalence  of  forces,  and  affirms  that 
whenever  one  substance  loses  a  certain  amount  of  force, 
another  substance  acquires  a  precisely  similar  quantity. 

XIII.  The  principle  of  cojicurreTice  of  causes  iacludee 
those  cases  in  which  a  number  of  different  causes  conspire 
to  produce  a  single  effect.  It  is  by  a  concurrence  of  causes 
that  any  special  result  of  manu&cture  or  art  is  produced  ; 
that  a  ship  or  a  railway  train  arrives  safely  or  otherwise  at 
its  destination ;  that  an  invalid  either  dies  or  is  restored  to 
health,  &c.  Most  of  the  concrete  phenomena  of  ordinary, 
life  may  be  referred  to  this  principle.  It  is  either  by  the 
simple  actios,  multiplication,  division,  combination,  or 
permutation  of  causes,  that  the  varied  and  succeesive 
phenomena  of  the  universe  are  produced. 

XrV.  The  principle  of  v/nequal  action  of  causes 
(either  producing  or  resisting  ones)  enables  a  single  cause 
to  produce  a  multiplication  of  effects  and  a  number  of 
phenomena,  each  of  which  becomes  in  its  turn  a  cause, 
and  produces  many  effecia.  It  gives  rise  to  '  differentia- 
tion' in  all  its  forms;  to  the  irregular  directions  of 
accretion  of  all  inanimate  substances,  and  of  growth  of 
living  things ;  and  thus  to  the  development  of  the  varied 
forms  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  aoimale.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  every  inanimate  substance  and  every 
living  thing  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance ;  every 
stream  and   river  takes  the  easiest   course;   men  avoid 
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difficult  filths,  Beek  the  easiest  methods  of  accompIiBhing 
their  objects ;  particular  trades  and  manufactures  flouri^ 
in  the  most  fevourahle  localities,  &c.  Even  the  gradual 
civilisation  and  development  of  the  humau  race  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  unequal  action  of  causes.  Man  is  the 
most  differentiated  of  all  organisms,  is  still  differentiat- 
ing, and  appears  destined  to  do  so  as  long  as  be  may  exist. 
Adaptation,  natural  selection,  and  evolution  of  living 
things  also  depend  upon  the  operation  of  this  principle.' 

This  chapter  might  be  very  considerably  extended,  so 
as  to  fill  a  volume,  and  exhibit  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
all  the  chief  principles,  not  only  of  energy  in  general,  but 
also  of  all  its  forms,  and  all  the  sciences ;  but  as  this  book 
is  not  intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  scientific  knowledge, 
I  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  and  addi- 
tional illustrations  to  the  various  works  published  on  the 
subject,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Grove's  '  Corre- 
lation of  the  Physical  Forces  ; '  '  Principles  of  Science,' 
by  S.  Jevons;  'First  Principles,'  by  H.  Spencer,  1876; 
*The  Conservation  of  Energy,'  by  B.  Stewart;  'Recent 
Advances  in  Physical  Science,'  by  P.  Tait ;  '  The  Unseen 
Universe,'  by  Stewart  and  Tait ;  '  The  New  Chemistry,' 
by  Cooke,  &e. 

'  For  illnstrations  of  the  Action  of  the  principle  of  euMting  eautet 
and  of  latent  oamei,  see  Ch^tera  ZLVL  and  XLTII. 
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QENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIENTIFIO 
RSSSAROS. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OENEKAIi   BASIS   OF  SUCCESS   IN  PISCOTBRT. 

Ab  the  discovery  of  new  scientific  truths  depends  upon  the 
relations  of  the  human  mind  to  external  nature,  and  as  our 
experience  of  nature  (including  that  of  ourselves)  is  the 
entire  primary  source  of  all  our  scientific  knowledge,  and 
as  the  mind  of  man  has  always  to  adapt  itself  to  nature 
whilst  receiving  scientific  truth,  and  can  only  discover  those 
tmths  for  the  discovery  of  which  it  possesses  suitable  Acui- 
ties, it  is  evident  that  the  principles  upon  which  success 
in  the  art  of  scientific  discovery  depends,  must  exist  pri- 
maril;  in  nature  and  secondarily  in  the  homan  mind.  No 
Bopernatural  theory  can  as  truly  explain  the  personal 
conditions  of  discovery  and  evolution  of  new  scientific 
knowledge  as  that  of  inheritance,  selection,  and  adaptation. 
Snccrasful  occupation  in  the  art  of  scientific  discovery 
is  based  upon  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  principles  of 
science  and  with  the  chief  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
It  requires  a  more  or  less  extensive  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  consistency  and  uniformity  of  nature,  the 
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coDservatioD  of  matter  and  force,  the  correlation  and  equi- 
valency of  the  yarious  forces,  &c. ;  also  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chief  principles  of  operation  of  the  human 
mind  in  observing,  comparing,  classifying,  generaliEdDg, 
infeiring,  &o.,  and  in  combinii^  and  arranging  the  evi- 
dence.' 

The  experimental  basis  of  disooveiy  ifl  not  new. 
'  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  about  the  year  1452,  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  experimental  and  inductive  method  of 
inquiry,  in  order  to  obtain  new  scientific  knowledge ;  and 
even  '  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  not  only 
asserted  that  all  our  knowledge  must  begin  from  experience, 
hut  also  stated,  in  language  much  resembling  the  habitual 
phraseology  of  the  most  modem  school  of  philosophising, 
that  particular  facts  must  be  collected ;  that  from  them 
general  principles  must  be  obtained  by  ind/iiotion ;  and 
these  principles  of  the  most  general  kind  are  axioms,' ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    POSITION   OF   HAN    AS    A    DISCOVERER   IN   NATURE. 

Mak  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  cannot  escape  from  it ;  he  is 
primarily  its  servant,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  be  ia  secondarily  its 
master  or  guide ;  and  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  discover 
new  truths  and  direct  nature,  he  must  first  obey  Kature's 
laws.  In  matters  of  new  knowledge,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be 
frightened  at  the  truth  ;  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
great  laws  of  creative  power  are  often  alarmed  at  new 

I  For  farther  inf onnation  respecting'  this  part  of  tlie  sabject,  see 
Chapters  XIV,  and  XXXYI. 

■  VfbevM,  Butar!/  a/the  Zaduetite  &J«nra(,vol.  iii.  3id  edit.  p.  Gl. 
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fliscoverieB,  lest  they  may  overturn  their  favourite  Dotions, 
and  seem  to  forget  that  we  are  b^gars,  not  choosers,  in 
such  matters,  and  should  therefore  be  thankful  for  all 
additional  truths ;  and  in  matters  which  we  do  not  our- 
selves luideretand,  our  wisest  course  is  to  accept  new 
knowledge  from  those  who  know  most  of  the  subject,  and 
have  sufficient  trust  and  courage  to  hazard  the  conse- 
quences, however  unpleasant  or  frightful  they  may  appear. 
It  is  evident  that  man's  power  to  discover  new  acien- 
tific  truth  is  dependent  upon,  and  limited  by,  his  position 
in  the  universe.  This  is  shown  in  various  ways: — Ist, 
He  ia  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  must  receive 
physical  and  mental  impressions.  By  the  necessities  of 
his  organisation  he  is  compelled  to  be  continually  active. 
To  satisfy  his  own  requirements,  and  the  just  demands  of 
his  fellow-men,  he  is  often  bound  to  seek  the  truth.  Im- 
pelled by  his  experience  of  the  advantage  of  knowledge 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  evil  effects  of  ignorance 
on  the  other,  as  well  as  by  his  innate  curiosity  and 
activity,  he  is  constrained  to  make  original  investigations. 
2nd.  Creative  power  is  not  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  cannot 
make  new  knowledge,  but  only  acquire  it  by  experience  ; 
and  evolve,  by  processes  of  reasoning,  &c.,  from  the  facts 
of  experience,  the  additional  and  more  hidden  truths  they 
implicitly  contain.  3rd.  He  cannot  acquire  by  experience, 
knowledge  of  things  which  cannot  exist ;  for  instance,  he 
cannot  know  contradictions  or  impossibilities,  although  he 
often  bdievea  them.  The  scientific  knowledge,  which  he  is, 
orwiU  be,  permitted  to  discover,  is  pre-ordained  and  entirely 
beyond  his  power  to  alter.  4th.  The  truths  which  he  may 
evolve  by  processes  of  reasoning,  &c.,  from  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience, are  already  contained  in  those  (acts,  and  he  is 
totally  unable  to  alter  either  their  kind  or  amount.  5th.  He 
can  only  think  correctlyin  accordance  with  the  rules  of  logic, 
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and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  including  those 
of  his  own  oi^;anisatioD ;  and  if  he  thinks  otherwise  \as 
he  often  does)  he  only  arrives  at  confusioo  or  error. 
6th.  Even  the  period  at  which  he  may  discover  new  know- 
ledge, is  almost  entirely  beyond  his  power  to  control, 
because  the  ability  to  evolve  new  truths  depends  upon 
the  prior  possession  of  certain  other  truths,  which  may 
or  may  not  then  be  known  to  him ;  he  cannot  discover 
truths  for  the  discovery  of  which  the  necessary  condi- 
tions are  not  sufBcieatly  developed,  and  he  must  leave 
such  discoveries  for  future  g;eaerations  to  accompliah. 
7th.  As  he  cannot  determine  the  period  of  discovery  of 
new  truths,  the  order  of  such  discovery  is  largely  beyond 
his  control,  and  he  must  be  willing  to  follow  where  nature 
leads,  and  to  discover  in  the  assigned  route  that  which  is 
possible  in  the  then  existing  state  of  scientific  knowledge. 
8tb.  And  as  his  mental  evolution  and  material  well-being 
largely  depend  upon  the  development  of  new  scientific 
knowledge,  be  must  be  content  to  work  and  wait,  and  to 
evolve  his  own  destiny  by  means  of  the  uncontrollable 
spirit  of  activity  implanted  within  him,  which  be  must 
satisfy,  and  cannot  suppress. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

STARTIIia-FOINTg   OF   KESIAVCSBS   AND    DISC0TBR1E9. 

Thi  actual  date  of  a  discovery,  especially  of  a  great  one,  is 
frequently  indefinite,  a  discovery  being  rarely  made  all  at 
once.  Existing  knowledge  .and  new  ideas  form  the  usual 
starting-point  of  discovery ;  the  finding  of  one  truth  often 
depends  upon  the  previous  discovery  of  another.  *  Ampere, 
who  was  the  first  to  observe  the  rotation  of  a  magnet  upon 
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ita  own  axi?,  was  led  to  it  by  a  curious  expeiiment  of 
Savaxy's  intended  to  point  out  the  action  of  angular  cur- 
rents.' '  The  great  discovery  of  Ampere,  of  the  mutual 
attractiona  and  repulaions  of  electric  curreute,  led  to  hia 
further  discovery  of  the  mathematical  law  of  their  action 
according  to  distance.  The  discovery  of  a  principle 
generally  followe  upon  that  of  some  of  the  facts  which  it 
coordinates,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  principle  often  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  new  facts  which  flow  from  it.  The 
discovery  by  Cralvani  in  the  year  1791,  that  the  limbs  of  a 
frog  were  convulsed  when  he  established  a  communication 
betwe^  the  Derves  and  muscles  by  means  of  metals, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Du  Vemey  in  1700  knew 
that  the  limbs  of  a  frog  were  convulsed  by  the  action  of 
electricity,'  conduced  in  1793  to  the  discovery  by  Volta  of 
voltaic  electricity,  which  in  its  turn  led  to  the  discovery  of 
many  new  phenomena  resulting  from  the  action  of  that  force 
on  different  substances.  An  accnmulation  of  lesser  truUis 
ripens  the  conditions  of  discovery  of  a  greater  one.  The 
discovery  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation  was  brought  about 
in  thifl  way.  The  truths  evolved  by  the  labours  of  Wren, 
Hooke,  Halley,  Kepler,  and  Huyghens,  ripened  the  condi- 
tions of  Newton's  great  discovery.*  Every  age  of  mankind 
has  had  its  own  particular  great  discoveries,  which  were 
the  necessary  result  of  the  natural  extension  of  knowledge 
to  a  particular  state  at  the  time ;  and  those  discoveries 
could  not  have  been  made  at  a  much  earlier  period,  nor 
have  been  much  longer  delayed,  because,  like  distant  lights 
advancing  towards  us,  they  would  bare  become  more  easily 

>  8«e  De  Ift  Bive'B  Treatiu  on  EUntrieity,  English  edition,  vol.  i. 
p.  £60. 

>  See  Bnng.  Met.  vol.  It.  p.  32a 

Whewell,  MMtory  <f  the  Indnetira  Seieneei,  frd  edit.  vol.  li. 

p.  lie, 
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perceived.  In  consequence  of  this,  in  many  cases,  several 
persoQB  have  discovered  the  same  truth  at  about  the  same 
time,  having  been  led  to  it  by  similar  circumstances,  for 
instance,  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley  and  Scheele, 
and  ofthe  perturbations  of  the  planet  Uranus  by  Adams 
and  Le  Verrier ;  of  polarisation  of  light  in  liquids,  by 
Seebeck  and  Biot ;  of  refraction  of  light  by  Gregory  and 
Willebrod  Snell ;  of  the  volumetric  composition  of  am- 
monia gas  by  BerthoUet  and  Dr.  Austin ;  of  the  Leyden 
jar  by  Muschenbrock  and  Kleiat;  of  the  metal  Thal- 
lium by  Crookes  and  Lamy ;  &a  In  exemplification 
of  tbia  great  general  trutii  it  has  been  stated  that,  had 
Newton  never  lived,  the  great  law  of  gravitation  would 
have  been  discovered  at  a  period  not  much  later  than  it 
was.  It  is  evident  also  that  experiments  requiring  parti- 
cular substances  or  conditions  could  not  have  been  made 
before  those  substances  or  conditions  were  found.  For 
example,  those  which  could  only  be  made  by  the  assistance 
of  gutta-percha  or  voltaic  electricity  could  not  have  been 
made  before  these  agents  were  known. 

The  invention  of  the  telescope  was  the  starting-point 
of  great  astronomical  discovery.  '  In  June  1609,  it  was 
rumoured  in  Venice  that  an  artificer  in  Flanders  had 
presented  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau  an  eye-glass  so 
cunningly  contrived  that  it  made  objects  far  off  appear  as 
if  they  were  close  at  hand.  When  Galileo  heard  this,  he 
immediately  returned  to  Padua,  and,  after  having  thought 
over  the  matter  for  a  day  and  a  night,  he  set  to  work  to 
make  his  telescope.  When  it  was  known  in  Venice  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  constructing  the  enigmatical  machine, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Venetian  Republic  to  present  them 
with  his  telescope ;  he  complied  with  this  request  on  the 
^3rd  of  August,  1609,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  D}>g«.' 
*  Then  the  Senate,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation,  by  a  decree 
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of  the  25th  of  August,  1609,  elected  him  a  Life  Lecturer 
of  the  Studio  of  Padua,  at  the  same  time  granting  him  a 
provision  of  one  thousand  florins  per  annum.'  G^ileo, 
writing  to  Fadre  Orazio  Grassi,  a  Jesuit,  respecting  the 
invention  of  the  telescope,  said :  <  What  share  of  credit 
may  be  due  to  me  in  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  and 
whether  I  can  reasonably  claim  it  as  my  offspring,  I 
expressed  some  time  ago  in  mj  "  Avviso  Sidereo,"  which  I 
wrote  in  Venice.  I  happened  to  be  there  when  the  news 
reached  that  a  Dutchman  had  presented  Count  Maurice 
with  a  glass  by  means  of  which  things  lar  away  appeared 
jost  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  quite  close  at  hand — nor 
was  any  detail  whatever  added.  Upon  hearing  this,  I 
returned  to  Padua,  where  I  was  at  that  time  living,  and 
pondered  over  this  problem ;  and  the  first  night  after  my 
return  I  found  it  out.  The  following  day  I  made  the 
instrument.  After  that  I  immediately  set  to  work  to 
construct  a  more  perfect  one,  which,  when  it  was  com- 
pleted six  days  afterwards,  I  took  to  Venice  ;  and  there  so 
great  a  marvel  attracted  the  attention  of  almost  all  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  that  Republic.  Finally,  by  the 
advice  of  one  of  my  dearest  patrons,  I  presented  it  to  the 
Prince  in  full  college.  The  gratitude  with  which  it  was 
received  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  are  proved 
by  the  ducal  letters,  which  I  have  yet  by  me,  since  they 
contain  the  expression  of  his  Serene  Highness's  generosity 
in  confirming  me  for  life  in  my  lectureship  in  the  Studio 
of  Padua,  with  double  the  payment  of  that  which  I  had 
previously  received,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  more  than 
three  times  what  any  of  my  predecessors  had  enjoyed. 
These  facts,  Signor  Sarsi,  did  not  take  place  in  a  forest  or 
desert,  they  occurred  in  Venice ;  and  if  you  had  been  there, 
you  woiUd  not  have  simply  put  me  down  as  a  foster-parent 
of  the  invention.    But  perhaps  some  one  may  tell  me  that 
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it  IB  DO  atnall  help  towards  the  discorerj  or  solution  of 
any  problem  to  be  first  of  all  apprised,  in  one  way  or 
another,  of  the  truth  of  its  conclusion,  and  to  know  for 
certain  that  it  is  not  an  impoasibihty  that  is  being  sought 
after ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  information  and  the  cer- 
taiaty  that  the  telescope  had  already  been  made  were  of 
such  use,  that,  without  them,  I  should  in  all  probability 
never  have  made  the  discovery.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
the  help  given  me  by  the  information  I  received  un- 
doubtedly awoke  in  me  the  determination  to  apply  my 
mind  to  this  subject,  and  without  it  I  should  very  likely 
never  have  turned  my  thoughts  in  that  direction ;  but 
besides  this,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  notice  I  had  had 
could  in  any  way  render  the  invention  easier.  I  say,  more- 
over, that  to  find  the  solution  of  a  problem,  already  thought 
out  and  expressed,  requires  far  greater  genius  than  to 
discover  one  not  previously  Uiought  of;*  (?)  'for  in  the 
latter  chance  can  play  a  great  part,  whilst  the  former  is 
entirely  the  work  of  reasoning.  We  know  that  the  Dutch- 
man, the  first  inventor  of  telescopes,  was  simply  a  common 
spectacle-maker,  who,  handling  by  chance  glasses  of  various 
kinds,  happened,  at  the  same  moment,  to  look  through 
two,  the  one  concave,  the  other  convex,  placed  at  different 
distances  Irom  his  eyes,  and  in  this  wise  observed  the 
effect  which  followed,  and  thus  invented  the  inutfrument ; 
but  I,  warned  by  the  aforesaid  notice,  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  dint  of  reasoning,and  since  the  reaeoning  is  by 
no  means  difficult,  I  should  much  like  to  lay  it  before  you.' 
'  This,  then,  was  my  reasoning :  this  instrument  must 
either  consist  of  one  glass,  or  of  more  than  one ;  it  cannot 
be  of  one  alone,  because  its  figure  must  be  either  concave 
or  convex  or  comprised  within  two  parallel  superficies, 
but  neither  of  these  shapes  alter  in  the  least  the  objecta 
seen,  although  increasing  or  diminishing  them  ;   for  it  is 
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true  that  the  concave  glass  dimlniehes,  and  that  the  con- 
vex one  increases  them ;  but  both  show  them  very  in- 
distinctly, and  hence  one  glass  ia  not  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect.  Passing  on  to  two  glasses,  and  knowing  that 
the  glass  of  parallel  superficies  has  no  effect  at  all,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  desired  result  could  not  possibly  follow  by 
adding  this  one  to  the  other  two.  I  therefore  restricted 
my  experiments  to  combinations  of  the  other  two  glasses ; 
and  I  saw  how  this  brought  me  to  the  result  I  desired. 
Such  was  the  progress  of  my  discovery,  in  which  you  see 
of  how  much  avail  was  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion.  But  Signer  Sarsi,  or  others,  believe  that  the 
certainty  of  the  result  affords  great  help  in  producing  it 
and  carrying  it  into  effect.  Let  them  read  history,  and 
they  will  find  that  Architee  made  a  dove  that  could  fly, 
and  that  Archimedes  made  a  mirror  that  burned  at  great 
distances,  and  many  other  admirable  machines.  Now,  by 
reasoning  on  these  things,  they  will  be  able  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  with  very  great  honour  and  advantage, 
to  discover  their  construction ;  but  even  if  they  do  not 
succeed  they  will  derive  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  certify, 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  that  that  ease  of  fiibrication 
which  they  had  promised  themselves  from  the  pre-know- 
ledge  of  the  true  result  is  very  much  less  than  what  they 
bad  imagined." 

Those  who  evolve  the  lesser  truths  which  enable  great 
minds  to  co-ordinate  those  truths  and  discover  general 
principles,  are  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  minds  of 
lesser  capability.  Some  of  them  would  have  been  equally 
great,  and  would  have  discovered  the  same  general  truths, 
if  the  conditions  had  been  equally  ripe  for  their  dis- 
covery.    Great  ideas  usually  germinate  in  greater  or  less 

<  Conferences.  Special  Loan  Collection,  London,  1676.  Addreas  by 
Piot^stai  Do  Eccber,  pp.  lOG,  10£. 
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obscurity  until  the  time  comes  for  proving  their  trutli. 
The  hour  moet  come  and  the  man  for  each  new  dlBcovery. 
Sir  J.  HerBChel  has  observed :  '  The  greatest  discoverer 
in  science  can  do  no  more  than  accelerate  the  progress  of 
discovery." 

That  Newton's  great  discovery  would  soon  have  been 
made  appears  probable  when  we  consider  what  points  of 
knowledge  had  been  arrived  at  by  previous  investigators. 
The  Arabian  philoBopheT;B  of  the  twelfth  century  considered 
gravity  to  be  a  force  acting  in  a  direction  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  knew  that  it  diminished  with  the 
distance,  but  thought  it  decreased  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  dietance.  Boulliaud,  in  1645,  remarked,  respecting 
the  influence  of  gravity,  that '  if  attraction  exist,  it  will 
decrease  as  the  square  of  the  distance.'  Borelli  also,  in 
1666,  maintained  expressly  that  *  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  of  Saturn  move  round  their  primary  planets  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Moon  does  round  the  Earth,  and  that 
they  all  revolve  round  the  Sun,  which  is  the  only  source  of 
any  virtue,  and  that  this  virtue  attaches  them,  and  unites 
them  so  that  they  cannot  recede  from  their  centre  of 
action.'  And  Hooke,  in  1674,  said:  'I  shall  hereafter 
explain  a  system  of  the  world  difl^ering  in  many  particulars 
from  any  yet  known,  answering  in  all  things  to  the 
common  rules  of  mechanical  motions.  This  depends  upon 
three  suppositions: — 1st.  That  all  celestial  bodies  what- 
soever have  an  attracting  or  gravitating  power  towards 
their  own  centres,  whereby  they  attract  not  only  their 
own  parts,  and  keep  tbem  from  flying  from  them,  as  we 
may  observe  the  Earth  to  do,  but  that  they  also  do  attract 
all  the  other  celestial  bodies  that  are  within  the  sphere  of 
their  activity,  and  consequently  that  not  only  the  Sun 
and  Moon  have  an  inSuence  upon  the  body  and  motion  of 
■  Ufa  ef  Mm  CaroKtu  Sartohel,  p.  2t8. 
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the  Earth,  and  the  Earth  upon  them,  but  that  Mercuty, 
Venua,  Mare,  Jupiter,  and  Satnm  ^bo,  by  their  attractive 
powers,  have  a  conaiderable  influence  upon  its  motion, 
as  in  the  same  manner  the  corresponding  attractive  power 
of  the  Earth  hath  a  considerable  influence  upon  eveiy  one 
of  their  motions  also.  The  2nd  supposition  is  this: — 
that  atl  bodies  whatsoever  that  are  put  into  a  direct  and 
simple  motion  wiU  so  continue  to  move  forward  in  a 
straight  line  till  they  are  by  some  other  efiectual  powers 
deflected  and  sent  into  a  motion  describing  a  circle, 
ellipsis,  or  some  other  compounded  curve  line.  The  3rd 
supposition  is : — that  those  attracting  powers  are  so  much 
the  more  powerful  in  operating,  by  bow  much  nearer  the 
body  wrought  upon  is  to  their  own  centres.  Now  what 
these  several  degrees  a/re^  I  have  not  yet  ecepervmemially 
verified,  but  it  is  a  notion  which,  if  fully  prosecuted,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  will  mightily  assist  the  astronomers  to  reduce 
all  the  celestial  motions  to  a  certain  rule,  which  I  doubt 
will  never  be  done  without  it.  He  that  understands  the 
nature  of  the  circular  pendulum  and  circular  motion  will 
easily  ondorstand  the  whole  of  this  principle,  and  will 
know  where  to  find  directions  in  nature  for  the  true  stating 
thereof.  This  I  only  hint  at  present  to  such  as  have 
ability  end  opportunity  of  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  and 
are  not  wanting  of  industry  for  observing  and  calculating, 
wishing  heartily  such  may  be  found,  having  myself  many 
other  things  in  hand  which  I  would  first  complete,  and 
therefore  cannot  so  well  attend  to  it.  But  this  I  do 
promise  the  undertaker,  that  he  will  find  all  the  great 
motions  of  the  world  to  be  influenced  by  this  principle, 
and  that  the  true  understanding  thereof  will  be  the  true 
perfection  of  astronomy." 

I  Bftd  CD-Fow«11,  Butmy  «/  li'al%r<U  PHloiopiy,  p.  8U. 
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The  origin  of  many  important  discoTeriea  lies  baried 
in  the  obscurity  of  past  ages :  for  ingtauce,  those  of  weight, 
light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  action,  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  bronze,  amalgam 
of  gold,  Bulphur,  carbon,  coal,  asphalte,  rock-oil,  vermilion, 
corro!dve  siihlimate,  chloride  of  silver,  lunar  caustic,  real- 
gar, white  arsenic,  diamond,  precious  stones,  e&lt,  nitre, 
soda,  borax,  glass,  earthenware,  ochre,  wood,  varions  dyes, 
ink,  paper,  wine,  vinegar,  numerous  astronomical  dis- 
coveries, and  many  others.  Many  discoveries  are  forced 
upon  U8.  Human  beinge,  even  in  the  very  earliest  times, 
must  have  discovered  the  existence  of  mechanical  force, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  occurrence  of  day  and 
night,  eclipses,  the  seasons,  tidp^,  rain,  wind,  lightning, 
thunder,  earthquakes,  and  a  multitude  of  other  fiuniliar 
phenomena. 

Great  discoveries  usnally  shed  halos  before  them, 
which  for  a  time  appeEU'  mysterious.  The  questions  of  the 
globular  form  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
reaching  India  by  sailing  to  the  West,  were  great  mysteries, 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  America.  In  quite  recent 
times  the  remarkable  lines  of  Fraunhofer  were,  during 
many  years,  also  a  great  enigma,  and  attracted  many 
eminent  investigators  to  try  to  discover  their  meaning. 
WoUaaton,  in  1802,  was  the  first  to  observe  the  dark 
bands  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraunhofer,  in  1815, 
measured  the  positions  of  many  of  them,  and  made  a  map 
of  more  than  six  hundred.  He  also  examined  the  light  of 
the  fixed  stars,  the  electric  spark,  a  candle,  £c.,and  found 
two  things,  viz.,  that  the  same  kind  of  light  always  gave 
the  same  set  of  bands,  and  that  different  kinds  of  light 
gave  different  sets  of  bands.  After  him,  at  various 
intervals,  numerous  inveatigatora  examined  various  parts 
of  the  subject ;  amongst  these  were  Hersohel,  Brewster, 
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Fox  Talbot,  W.  H.  Miller,  W.  A.  Miller,  Draper,  Stokes, 
Swan,  Wbeatstone,  Van  der  Willigen,  Masson,  Crookes, 
and  others.  Is  1822,  the  prism  was  first  employed  by 
Brewster  to  examine  coloured  flames.  In  1626,  Fox 
Talbot  examined  by  meaas  of  the  prism  the  spectra  of 
burning  salts,  and  proposed  the  prism  in  place  of  ordinaiy 
chemical  analysis  as  a  means  of  detecting  substances.  In 
1832  Brewster  discovered  the  dark  absorption-bands  pro- 
duced by  coloured  gases.  In  1835  "mieatatone  examined 
the  spectra  of  variouB  highly  heated  metals,  and  says  be 
*  found  the  appearances  so  different,  that  by  this  mode  of 
examination  the  metals  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
each  other.'  Angstrom,  in  1855,  comparing  the  solar 
spectrum  with  that  of  the  electric  arc,  said : '  Regarded  as 
a  whole,  fhey  produce  the  impression  that  one  is  a  rever> 
eion  of  the  other.  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the 
explanation  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  em- 
braces that  of  the  luminous  lines  in  the  electric  spectrum.' 
The  great  discovery  was  now  near,  and  this  remarkable 
prediction  was  in  a  few  years  afterwards  completely  veri- 
fied. In  1857  Swan  detected  as  small  a  quantity  as 
^iiifidd  of  a  grain  of  sodium  by  means  of  spectrum 
anal^.  And  finally  in  1869  and  1860  Kirchoff  and 
Bmiaen  showed  how  by  means  of  the  prism  the  comp« 
sition  of  the  Sun  and  other  distant  Itiminous  bodies  might 
be  determined.  Since  then,  by  the  labours  of  Huggins, 
Lockyer,  W.  H.  Miller,  Jannsen,  Tfaal^n,  Soscoe,  Seccbi, 
and  others,  the  discovery  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
determine  the  composition  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars, 
comets,  and  distant  nebulae ;  and  five  new  elementary 
bodies,  viz.,  thallium  (by  Crookes),  rubidium  and  ceesium 
(by  Bonsen),  indium  (by  Beich  and  Kichter),  and  gallium 
(by  Boisbaudran),  have  been  discovered  by  the  same 
method. 
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Oersted's  great  discovery  of  electro-magnetiam,  made 
in  the  year  1819,  wan  also  prelumined  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  had  long  been  known  that  lightning,  by  passing  through 
the  magnetic  needles  of  ships'  compasses,  destroyed,  in- 
jured, or  reversed  their  polarity,  and  in  some  rare  iustances 
caiised  them  to  point  east  and  west  instead  of  north  and 
south ;  and  by  passing  through  steel  knives  or  rods,  some- 
times  made  them  strongly  magnetic.  In  1676,  GroftoQ, 
a  master  of  a  ship,  observed  that  a  violent  thunderstorm 
reversed  the  polarity  of  his  compass-needles.'  About  the 
year  1777  Beecaria  'noticed  that  a  needle  through  which 
he  had  sent  an  electric  shock,  had  in  consequence  acquired 
a  curious  species  of  polarity ;  for,  instead  of  turning  as 
usual  to  the  north  and  south,  it  assumed  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  this,  its  two  ends  pointing  to  the  east  and  west.** 
Somagnosi  also,  about  the  year  1805,  observed  that  a 
magnetised  needle  '  experiences  a  declination  whilst  under 
the  infiuence  of  a  volt&ic  current ; '  and  about  the  same  time 
M.  Mojon  noticed  that  unmagnetised  needles  when  sub- 
jected to  such  a  current  *  acquire  by  this  means  a  kind  of 
magnetic  polarity.'  • 

In'  other  cases,  the  starting-point  of  a  great  discovery 
has  been  an  unsubstantial  hypothesis ;  for  instance,  the 
hypotheais  of  Avogadro,  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases 
oontain  equal  numbers  of  molecules,  was  advanced  in  the 
year  1811  with  but  little  evidence  to  support  it;  but  the 
important  discovery  made  by  Gay  Lussac  in  the  year  1814, 
that  gases  combine  t(^;ether  in  simple  proportions  by 
volume,  largely  confirmed  it,  and  it  has  now  become  an 
important  fundamental  principle  of  physical  and  chemical 

'  FhUctophUal  Tratua/aUnu  a/  the  Soyal  SBi<Uty,  1673,  p.  617. 

•  Itoget'a '  Treatlge  on  Electro- Magnetism,'  p.  3,  in  Library  of  Um- 
ful  Ktumltdge,  ISSS. 

*  JHanMl  iIm  GahanUme,  pai  J.  Imm  (Paris,  ISOS),  p.  120. 
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science.  Before  the  time  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  also,  it 
was  suspected  and  aseumed  thai  the  albalies  were  com- 
pound sulHt&nces  containing  metallio  bases;  bub  it  was 
not  until  he  applied  an  extremely  powerful  voltaic  curreut 
^m  the  great  battery  of  the  Boyal  lostitutton  to 
those  substances,  that  the  hypothesis  was  proved  to 
be  true,  and  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium  were  first 
isolated. 

Even  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  was  in  some 
degree  pielumined  in  a  paper  '  On  a  Woman  of  the  White 
Race  whose  Skin  partly  resembled  that  of  a  Negro,'  by  Dr. 
W.  C.  Wells,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  as  early  as  the 
year  1813.  He  remarks  that  all  animals  have  a  power,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  adapting  themselves  to  altered  circum- 
stances, and  are  thereby  themselves  changed ;  and  that 
farmers,  by  subjecting  animals  to  different  conditions,  and 
selecting  particular  animals,  improve  their  stock,  and  he 
remarks  that  what  is  thus  effected  by  art  seems  to  be 
done  with  equal  efficiency,  though  slowly,  by  nature,  in 
the  formation  of  varieties  of  mankind  fitted  for  the  country 
which  they  inhabit. 

Of  the  accidental  varieties  of  man  which  would  occur 
amongst  the  first  few  and  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  regions  of  Africa,  some  one  would  be  better  fitted 
than  the  others  to  bear  the  diseases  of  the  country.  This 
race  would  consequently  multiply,  while  the  others  would 
decrease,  not  only  from  their  inability  to  sustain  the 
attacks  of  disease,  but  from  their  incapacity  of  contending 
with  their  more  vigorotis  neighbours.  The  colour  of  this 
vigorous  race,  I  take  for  granted  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  would  be  dark.  But  the  same  disposition 
to  form  varieties  still  existing,  a  darker  and  a  darker  race 
would  in  the  course  of  time  occur ;  and  as  the  darkest 
would  be   the   best  fitted  for   the   climate,    this   would 
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at  length  become  the  most  prevalent,  if  not  the  only  race, 
in  the  particular  country  in  which  it  had  originated.'  His 
theory  was  also  in  a  slighter  degree  anticipated  by  some 
observationB  made  by  Patrick  Mathew  in  his  hook  on 
'  Timber  for  Ship  Building,  and  the  CultivatJOD  of  Trees,' 
published  in  1831. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CHBOKOLOOICAL   OBDSR   OF    DISCOVERT   ADD    OF   SCIENCE. 


In  the  discovery  of  truth,  in  the  development  of  man's 
mental  power  and  privilegee,  each  generation  has  its  asaigneil 
part ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  eudearour  to  perform  our  portion  of 
this  perpetnal  task  of  our  speciee.— Wbbwell. 


As  the  possibility  of  noaking  any  particular  discovery 
depends  upon  the  &ct  of  certain  other  discoveries  having 
been  previously  made,  it  is  evident  that  there  exists  a  chro- 
nological order  of  discovery,  and  that  scientific  research 
cannot  disclose  those  unknown  truths  which  depend  for 
their  birth  upon  our  acquaintance  with  other  truths  not 
yet  known.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  evolution  of  new 
facts  and  laws  is  itself  controlled  by  laws.  After  each 
great  discovery  or  series  of  discoveries  has  been  made  in  a 
particidar  subject,  there  usually  occurs  a  lull  in  research  in 
that  branch  of  science,  chie&y  because  further  advance  in 
that  direction  is  prevented  by  our  ignorance  of  other  sub- 
jects bearing  upon  it. 

'  Haeckel,  Butmy  qf  Cktatim,  toL  i.  p.  ISO. 
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The  cbronological  order  of  discovery  ia  from  the  easy  to 
the  difficult,  from  the  lesa  complex  and  abstract  to  the 
more  ao,  from  the  erident  to  the  obscure.  To  an  infinite 
mind  all  things  are  equally  easy  of  comprehension,  and 
therefore  one  truth  ie  not  essentially  more  difficult  to 
understand  than  another ;  but  the  human  mind,  by  means 
of  which  all  our  discoveries  are  made,  is  extremely  finite, 
and  the  degree  of  ease  or  difficulty  of  our  discovering  new 
truths  depends  upon  the  extent  of  that  power.  All  our 
knowledge  of  nature  is  based  upon  and  derived  from  ex- 
perience obtained  through  the  medium  of  our  senses  and 
perceptive  powers.  The  mind  can  perceive  dynamical 
phenomena  more  readily  than  statical  ones,  because  they 
exhibit  motion,  which  excites  additional  senses.  It  can 
detect  large  things  more  easily  than  small  ones,  because 
they  produce  a  greater  effect  upon  our  perceptive  faculties ; 
hence  motions  of  masses  are  sooner  discovered  than  those 
of  molecules.  It  can  unravel  less  complex  phenomena  with 
greatei:  ease  tiian  more  complex  ones,  because  the  latter 
require  a  greater  variety  and  number  of  mental  opera- 
tions; hence  discovery  in  biology  follows  that  in  the 
physical  and  chemical  sciences.  We  usually  discover  a 
qualitative  fact  and  then  its  quantitative  variation,  but  if 
the  former  is  more  abstruse,  we  discover  it  by  the  aid  of 
previous  knowledge  of  the  latter ;  thus  we  already  know 
the  quantitative  proportions  in  which  the  various  forces 
are  converted  into  each  other,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
more  abstruse  qualitative  truth,  viz.,  the  mode  or  way  in 
which  that  change  is  effected  in  any  CBae. 

Future  research  is  as  wide  as  the  universe  of  existence 
and  thought,  and  boundless  as  the  tmiversal  perigon  of 
truth ;  and  as  the  relation  of  the  sciences  to  the  human 
mind  determines  the  order  of  development  of  difTerent 
subjects,  all  tbinge  cannot  be  evolved  at  once,  but  only  in 
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a  preordained  manner.  Those  subjects  which  are  depen- 
dent for  tiieir  development  upon  the  previous  development 
of  certain  others,  will  have  to  follow  and  advance  with 
them. 

We  know  that  the  following  order  of  the  dmple 
sciences,  viz.,  logic,  mathematics,  geometry,  mechanics, 
light  and  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  chemical  affi- 
nity, &a.,  is  approximately  that  in  which  each  succeeding 
science  is  of  a  more  complex  character  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  is  based  upon  it.  Thus  logic  treats  of  existences, 
but  not  of  their  quantities,  and  in  all  the  succeeding 
sciences  our  reasoning  must  be  conducted  according  to 
l<^cal  rules.  The  science  of  mathematics  adds  to  the  idea 
of  simple  existence  the  general  notions  of  number  and 
magnitude,  and  the  phenomena  of  all  the  sciences  which 
follow  it  may  be  quantitatively  considered.  Creometry  (a 
branch  of  mathematics)  introduces  the  additional  con- 
ditions of  space  and  direction,  and  all  physical,  chemical, 
and  vital  phenomena  must  (as  for  as  we  know) 
exist  in  space.  In  the  science  of  mechanics  are  super- 
added the  ideas  and  conditions  of  matter  and  motion ; 
and  we  first  obtain  by  it  the  notion  of  force,  both  static 
and  dynamic.  The  various  active  physical  powers,  includ- 
ing chemical  affinity,  are  also  generally  believed  to  consist 
of  different  modes  of  motion  of  the  molecules  of  matter, 
and,  if  so,  depend  upon  geometrical  and  mechanical  condi- 
tions. We  know  also  that  the  mechanical  principle,  that 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary,  pervades  all 
the  following  sciences,  and  rules  the  various  actions  of  the 
forces  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  the  physical  forces  also, 
like  mechanical  action,  take  the  path  of  least  resistance  ; 
also  the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  the  phenomena  of 
sound  is  considered  to  be  vibratory,  of  light  and  heat  uu- 
dulatory,  and  of  magnetism  rotary.  Kone  of  the  phenomena 
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of  the  various  physical  and  chemical  forces  appear  to  con- 
tradict a  mechanica]  interpretation  of  them.  Something 
analogous  also  to  the  hydrostatic  law  of  equal  distribution 
of  pressure  is  exhibited  among  men.  Each  man  tends  to 
recede  from  au  excess  of  pressure,  and  to  distribute  it  upon 
his  neighbours.  The  notion  of  an  universal  ether,  which 
pervades  alt  bodies  and  all  space,  is  first  introduced  as  a 
part  of  science  in  the  subjects  of  light  and  heat,  the  ether 
being  considered  to  be  the  medium  by  which  light,  radiant 
heat,  electric  and  magnetic  induction  are  transmitted.  The 
forces  of  light  and  heat  are  also  less  complex  than  those  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  afiBnity.  L^ht  and 
heat  are  single,  electricity  is  dual  and  polar,  magnetism  is 
of  two  kinds,  pura  and  dia,  each  of  which  is  dual  and- 
polar.  Chemical  affinity  is  also  dual ;  basic  affinity  requires 
acid  affinity  to  enable  it  to  act.  Heat  may  be  produced 
by  friction  of  different  parts  of  the  same  substance  ;  but 
electricity  requires  either  two  substances,  or  two  portions 
of  the  same  substance  in  different  states ;  and  chemical 
affinity  nearly  always  requires  two,  and  sometimes  more 
substances.  We  further  know  that  chemical  phenomena 
necessarily  inclode  and  are  governed  by  physical  conditions, 
but  physical  phenomena  do  not  necessarily  include  chemical 
conditions ;  and  that  vital  actions  include  the  operation 
of  all  the  physical  and  chemical  powers.  The  concrete 
sciences,  cryBtallography,mineralogy,  geology,  meteorolt^, 
botany,  zool<^,  &c.,  being  each  composed  of  portions  of 
several  of  the  simple  sciences,  do  not  belong  to  the  list, 
and  their  positions  in  such  a  series  are  more  difficult  to 
determine. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  based  upon  an 
immense  nomber  of  facts,  we  have  gradually  acquired  the 
idea  of  the  above  natural  order  of  dependence  of  the  simple 
sciences,  and  of  their  respective  forces  and  phenomena. 
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From  this  order  we  have  further  acquired  the  notiou  that 
each  simple  Bcience  is  governed  not  only  hy  itn  own  laws 
and  principles,  but  also  by  the  more  general  of  those  of  all 
the  other  sciences  which  precede  it  in  the  series  j  and  con- 
sequently that  some  of  the  characters  and  modee  of  acUoD 
of  one  force  can  be  traced  in  the  phenomena  of  all  the 
succeeding  forces.  *  It  seems  quite  certain  that  electricity 
in  motion  is  heat.'' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  discoveries  are 
made  both  by  induction  and  deduction.  The  human  mind, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  particular  scientific  truths,  can, 
by  appropriate  and  different  methods,  advance  by  their  aid 
to  the  discovery  of  others ;  it  can  by  induction  discover 
their  cause  or  principle,  or  by  deduction  determine  their 
effects  ;  it  can  also  ascertain  their  coincidences.  In  induo- 
tioD,  therefore,  the  discovery  of  a  truth  is  dependent  upon 
the  previouH  knowledge  of  particular  instances  of  a  less 
general  kind ;  but  in  deduction  the  discovery  of  particular 
instances  arises  from  previous  knowledge  of  the  principle 
which  governs  them.  The  simpler  sciences  are  in  Uiis 
way  developed  by  the  aid  of  the  more  complex  ones  simul- 
taneously with  the  development  of  the  latter  by  the  aid 
of  the  former.  The  chronological  order  Of  discovery  is 
therefore  of  a  dual  character,  and  is  of  a  reverse  kind  in 
the  two  cases.  It  follows  also  &om  this,  and  is  confirmed 
by  a  great  variety  of  &cts,  that  the  discovery  of  new  truths 
in  a  science  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  prior  develop- 
ment of  certain  parts  of  the  simpler  sciences,  but  also  of 
the  more  complex  ones,  and  that  all  the  sciences  act  and 
react  upon  each  other  to  further  the  progress  of  discovery. 
This  shows  that  the  principle  oil  action  and  reaction 
operates  even  in  the  development  of  new  scientific  truths. 
In  actual  science  we  also  find  that  whilst  under  one  set  (^ 

I  Thouuon,  Ete^TMUitiet,  p.  224. 
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conditions  a  simpler  force  is  resolved  into  a  more  complex 
one,  under  other  circumetances  the  latter  is  resolved  into  the 
former.  For  instance,  in  thermo-electric  action  the  single 
&elf-repellent  motion  of  heat  is  converted  into  the  two 
motions  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  the  two  latter,  by  reunitiag,  reconstitute  heat, 
and  these  two  reverse  actions  of  heat  and  electricity  are 
equivalent.  Whilst  also  on  the  one  hand  all  the  physical 
and  chemical  powers  produce  heat,  beat  on  the  other  band 
IB  the  great  source  of  physical  and  chemical  power.  Aa  a 
further  proof  that  the  development  of  the  simple  sciencea 
is  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  the  more  complex  ones, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  knowledge  we  at  present 
possess  respecting  the  molecular  structures  and  motions  in 
subetaaces,  regarded  as  a  basis  for  forming  a  mechanical 
theory  of  physics  and  chemistry,  has  been  chiefly  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  methods  belonging  to  the  more  complex 
sciences  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  che- 
mistry. 

Whilst  also  scientific  discovery  gives  rise  to  complex 
arts  and  maDU&ctures,  the  latter  react  upon  science  bo 
assist  discovery.  *  Think  of  the  immense  improvements  in 
instruments  for  the  measurement  of  electric  charges  and 
electric  currents,  such  as  electrometers  and  galvanometers, 
which  have  been  effected,  because  called  for,  by  the  recent 
extensions  of  submarine  tel^raphy.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  instruments  now  employed,  and  which  were 
primarily  devised  for  practical  tel^raphic  purposes,  are 
hundreds  of  times  more  sensitive,  as  well  as  more  exact, 
and  therefore  more  useful  for  purely  scientific  purposes, 
than  the  best  of  tiiose  which  were  in  use  thirty  yeurs  ^o. 
Thus  it  la  that  a  development  of  science,  in  a  practical 
direction,  leads  to  the  constmctioD  of  instrumente  wbioh 
have,  as  it  were,  a  reflex  action  on  the  development  of  the 
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pare  science  itself.' '  The  principle  of  orderly  development 
from  the  evident  to  the  obBcure  is  also  manifeeted  in  the 
evolution  of  inventions  and  art^  as  well  as  in  that  of  dis- 
coveries ;  for  inatAnce,  the  system  of  counterpoint  in  mueiu 
was  not  developed  until  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  the  art 
of  orchestration  until  the  eighteenth ;  and  the  art  of 
scientific  discovery  is  still  later. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  logical  twder,  it  is  evident 
that  if  Euch  an  order  exists  it  must  greatly  affect  our  most 
general  views  of  the  relations  of  the  various  acienees,  and 
of  the  forces  of  which  they  treat  If  also  this  view  is 
correct,  Uut  most  of  the  gfeneral  principles  and  laws  of 
each  science  in  the  series,  operate  in  a  m(»e  or  less  modified 
form  in  all  the  succeeding  sciences,  a  knowledge  of  it  must 
afford  us  some  idea  of  discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  and  con- 
stitute an  important  source  of  new  and  tnitiiful  hypotheses. 
For  example,  if  the  general  principles  which  operate  in  the 
sciences  of  light  and  heat,  operate  also  in  those  of  electri- 
city and  magnetism,  we  may  expect  to  discover  sooner  or 
later  that  these  latter  forces  are  compound  and  may  be 
decomposed,  also  that  they  possess  the  properties  of  radia- 
tiop  and  absorption,  modified  and  disguised  by  other  con- 
ditions. The  theory  of  *  electric  and  magnetic  images  and 
shadows '  supports  this  hypothesis.  If  also  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  elementary  sciences  are  but  simpler  forms  of 
those  of  the  more  ctMopIez  ones,  then  physioI<^cfd  actions 
wiU  be  found  to  be  due  to  physical  and  chemical  changes. 
The  present  state  of  physiological  knowledge  also  strongly 
supports  this  view. ' 

'  Tait,  Seeeni  Advanoeg  e/Pkftural  Scienee,  p.  3. 

>  A  more  extensive  expoaition  of  the  chronological  order  oF  A\b- 
coTer;,  and  the  conditions  which  goTem  it,  way  be  found  in  Firtt 
PrinalplM,  bj  Herbert  Spenoar,  put  iL  duptet  i. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BELATITl    IHPOBTANCE   Or   SIFFEKSHT   KSSEABCHS8   AKD 
DISCOTEKIES. 

One  of  tbe  commonest  of  mistakeB  and  most  injurious  io 
a  Bound  scientific  judgment  is  neglecting  to  value  diffe- 
rent tnitlia  according  to  their  relative  degrees  of  intrinsic 
importance.  It  is,  however,  often  very  difBcult  to  estimate 
these  d^;Tees  in  pure  science,  because  there  is  at  present 
so  fixed  ^andard  of  their  value. 

Our  conceptions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
are  continually  trammelled  bj  our  personal  relationB  to 
them,  and  vre  find  it  difficult  to  consider  them  apart  &om 
ourselves.  Every  scientific  person,  therefore,  adopts  a 
different  standard  by  which  to  value  new  truths,  and 
estimates  them  according  to  the  relation  they  bear  to 
himself,  his  occupation,  and  his  views  of  nature ;  and 
nearly  all  commercial  persons  value  them  only  according 
to  the  amount  of  immediate  pecuniary  benefit  they  confer 
on  the  trading  oommimity.  Most  persons  also  consider 
practical  inventions  to  be  of  greater  importance  than 
abstract  discoveries;  but  such  discoveries  often  contain 
fruitful  truths  from  which  many  inventions  spring ;  as, 
fOT  instance,  Uiat  of  voltaic  electricity,  which  gave  rise  to 
electro-plating,  and  that  of  electro-magnetism  which 
yielded  the  electric  tel^raph.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  no 
extensive  practical  applications  of  electricity  were  known, 
and  electricity  itself  was  considered  to  be  only  a  philo- 
sophical toy  ;  but  now  its  great  value  in  the  telegraph  and 
in  electro-plating  is  recognised  by  every  civilised  person. 
The  discoveries  i^  gutta-perdia,  india-rubber,  and  many 
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other  substances  have  also  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
useful  appiicatious. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  a  Bcientifie  truth  largely 
depends  upon  its  total  amount  of  informative  power,  and 
as  each  truth  can  only  contain  a  definite  quantity,  it  pro- 
bably possesseB  a  definite  value.  The  total  amount  of 
informative  power  contained  in  every  such  truth  consists 
of  two  parts,  viz.,  that  which  we  can  perceive,  and  that 
which  is  hidden,  the  known  and  the  unknown ;  and  one 
great  reason  why  we  are  so  little  able  to  determine  the 
intrinsic  value  of  truths,  especially  of  newly-discovered 
ones,  is  because  the  proportion  wrapped  up  in  a  lat«nt 
state  and  incapable  of  being  appreciated,  is  an  indefinite 
amount,  and  very  much  larger  than  that  which  is  manifest. 

The  apparent  value  of  a  scientific  truth  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  informative  power  manifest  in  it ;  and 
this  continually  increases,  because  we  are  enabled,  by  the 
application  of  knowledge  and  of  iatelleetual  proceBses,  to 
evolve  continually  more  knowledge  from  it.  For  instance, 
when  the  first  fact  of  electro-magnetism  was  discovered, 
its  apparent  value  to  ordinary  persons  was  extremely 
small,  and  only  philosophers  could  guess  that  it  was  of 
great  intrinsic  worth,  because  they  alone  could  perceive 
that  it  implicitly  contained  great  stores  of  future  available 
knowledge  in  a  latent  potential  state ;  but  now  that  the 
science  of  electro-magnetism  has  been  evolved  from  it, 
and  it  has  been  applied  in  electric  telegraphs  and  other 
ways  useful  to  mankind,  even  ordinary  persons  begin  to 
perceive  its  great  importance. 

The  greater  or  less  intrinsic  value  of  a  newly-discovered 
truth  is  judged  of  by  its  nature.  If  we  adopt  as  the 
highest  standard  of  importance  that  which  conduces  most 
to  the  progreea  of  civilisation  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, the  most  important  discoveries  are  not  necessarily 
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those  which  produce  the  most  immediate  practical  Itenefit, 
but  those  which  will  ultimately  explain,  co-ordinate,  and 
include  the  greatest  variety  and  number  of  facta.  The 
discovery  of  the  law  of  action  of  gravity  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  scientific  philosophers  to  surpass  all  others  in 
importance,  because  of  the  great  magnitude,  variety,  and 
immense  number  of  facts  which  it  explains.  Adopting 
the  above  as  a  standard,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  discovery  of  a  new  force  is  intrinsically  more  important 
than  that  of  any  law  or  mode  of  action  of  that  force ;  and 
that  of  a  new  elementary  substance  is  more  important 
than  that  of  either  of  its  compounds ;  also  that  the  dis- 
eoveiy  of  a  general  principle  of  structure  or  action  of 
material  substances  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of 
any  solitary  instance  of  it.  Faraday  made  many  dis- 
coveries; but  those  of  magneto-electric  induction,  the 
relation  of  magnetism  to  light,  and  the  universality  of 
magnetic  action  are  considered  the  most  important, 
because  they  consist  of  general  principles  governing  many 
phenomena. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  general  relation  between  two 
forces  is  very  important :  '  when  we  find  out  an  idea  by 
.whose'  intervention  we  discover  the  connection  of  two 
others,  this  is  a  revelation  of  God  to  us  by  the  voice  of 
reason.-  Newton,  *  finding  out  intermediate  ideas,  that 
showed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  as 
expressed  in  the  propositions  he  demonstrated,'  was  'led 
into  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  propositions,'' 

The  essential  reason  why  the  discovery  of  general 
principles  is  of  such  relatively  great  importance  is  because 
the  fundamental  lacts  and  principles  of  a  science  implicitly 
contain,  in  a  latent  state,  all  the  minor  truths  which  are 

■  Whewell,  pp.  Sll,  G1Z. 
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afterwards  evolved  from  them  by  intellectual  procesaee. 
The  man  vfho  discovers  a  great  scientific  truth,  aa  Oersted 
discovered  the  fundamental  fact  of  electro-magnetism  or 
Faraday  found  that  of  magneto-electricity,  may  he  con- 
sidered to  have  rendered  comparatively  easy  the  discovery 
of  all  the  scientific  knowledge  wrapped  up  in  it.  The 
man  also  who  diBCOvers  a  fact  upon  which  is  afterwards 
built  a  manufacturing  prooeaa  may  be  similarly  considered 
to  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  thus  rendered  possible 
the  existence  and  development,  of  that  particular  practical 
invention  ;  for  instance,  I  discovered  that  phosphorus  was 
decolourised  by  chlorine,  and  rendered  possible  the  present 
■  process  of  bleaching  phoaphorus  based  upon  it 

Discoveries  of  great  general  principles  are  important 
also  because  they  largely  enable  us  to  predict  events  and 
to  foretell  the  probable  effect  of  proposed  new  eiperiments. 
Men  of  science,  both  in  experimental  physics  and  chemistry, 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  those  sciences  shall,  like 
astronomy,  be  placed  upon  a  mathematical  and  mechanical 
basis,  and  when  they  shall  be  able  to  predict  the  pheno- 
mena of  their  respective  subjects  by  means  of  geometrical 
and  mechanical  principles,  as  astronomers  can  in  the  case 
of  eclipses,  &c.  It  is  partly  this  expectation  which  causes 
such  great  interest  to  be  taken  by  scientific  investigators 
in  discoveries  in  molecular  physics,  especially  those  which 
reveal  to  us  new  principles  of  molecular  motion  or  of 
internal  structure  of  inanimate  substances. 

The  more  complex  sciences,  and  particularly  the  con- 
crete ones,  are  more  liable  than  the  elementary  ones  to 
yield  inconclusive  results,  because  of  the  greater  degree  of 
complexity  of  their  phenomena ;  it  is,  however,  always 
possible  in  every  science,  if  a  research  has  been  carefully 
made,  to  draw  from  it  conclusions  which  are  proved  by 
the  evidence.    Hesearohes  which  yield  only  negative  results 
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are  Bometimes  as  valuable  aa  some  others  which  yield 
positive  ooeB,  becaase  they  enable  us  to  form  valuable 
concIusioDB.  The  disproof  of  a  false  belief  or  super- 
stition sometimes  conduces  as  much  to  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  the  well-being  of  mankind  as  the  ascer- 
tainment of  a  new  truth.  In  importaot  cases,  even  results 
which  only  enable  us  to  form  a  probable  opinion  are,  ia 
the  absence  of  more  certain  knowledge,  of  great  value. 
For  instance,  at  present  we  know  that  the  light  of  some 
of  the  whitest  and  brightest  of  stars,  such  as  Sirius,  yields 
only  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  and  it  is  therefore  con- 
sidered probable  by  some  investigators  that  the  other 
elementary  bodies  formerly  }n:esent  have  been  decomposed 
by  the  intense  heat  into  that  primal  element ;  and  as  none 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  yield  spectra  of  iodine,  bromine,  or 
chlorine,  it  is  further  considered  probable  that  of  all  the 
elementary  bodies  those  are  the  most  easily  decomposed 
I^  heat. 

Special  subjects  occasionally  acquire  a  temporary  and 
fictitious  degree  of  importance  in  consequence  of  having 
been  neglected  for  a  time  and  left  behind  in  the  stream  of 
human  progress.  By  being  thus  neglected,  they  retard, 
and  ultimately  stop,  the  progress  of  some  of  the  more 
advanced  subjects,  and  their  development  thus  becomes  a 
matter  of  necessity  and  importance.  It  is,  however,  not 
the  subjects  themselves,  but  their  development,  that  is 
altered  in  importance.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  subjects 
remains  the  same,  because  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  knowledge  they  contain  is  unaltered. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BELATtTB   FBKQrSNOT   OF   DIFFERSMT   KINDS    OF   DI8C0TEBIBS. 

As  no  discovery  can  be  made  until  its  conditions  are  ripe, 
and  as  an  accumulation  of  leeaer  truths  is  usually  requisite 
to  ripen  the  conditioDs  of  discover;  of  a  greater  one,  great 
discoveries  cannot  often  be  made.  The  relative  frequency 
of  different  kinds  of  discoveries  varies  generally  as  their 
d^^ees  of  intrinsic  importance.  In  every  science,  small 
facts  and  comparatively  unimportant  phenomena  are 
abundant,  whilst  general  laws  and  principles  are  but  few. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  force  is  even  much  more  rare  than 
that  of  a  general  principle;  no  really  new  force  has  been 
discovered  since  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism  io 
ages  pa£t ;  the  nearest  approaeh  to  sucb  a  discovery  was 
that  of  chemical-electricity,  by  Volta,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  the  great  general  relations  of 
forces  to  each  other  must  of  necessity  be  more  nume- 
rous than  the  forces  themselves,  so  we  accordingly  find  the 
discoveries  of  such  relations  more  frequent.  Several, 
viz.,  chemi co-electric  and  electro-chemical  action,  thermo- 
electricity, electro-magnetism,  magneto-electricity,  &c., 
have  all  been  found  within  the  last  one  hundred  years. 
Discoveries  of  simple  bodies  also  must  of  necessity  be 
much  less  frequent  than  those  of  their  compounds,  because 
each  simple  substance  is  capable  of  formiDg  a  great  many 
combinations  with  other  simple  substances,  as  "well  as 
additional  permutations  in  isomeric  compounds.  Since 
the  year  1800,  only  about  thirty  elementary  substances 
have  been  found,  but  during  that  time  many  hundreds 
(if  not  thousands)  of  compound  bodies  have  been  dis- 
covered.     Discoveries  of  simple   existences,  whether  of 
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facts,  forces,  conditions,  or  principles,  must  in  every  science 
be  much  less  numeious  than  those  of  their  quantitative 
variations.  The  more  complex  the  nature  of  a  science, 
also,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  truths  of  which  it 
is  composed  and  of  discoveries  effected  in  finding  them. 
Jt  is  clear,  then,  that  great  discoveries  are  far  more  rare 
and  unlikely  to  be  made  than  small  ones. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON  UNESFLAINSD  fhbnohsna. 


'  It  is  well  known  to  chemist*  that  of  late  years  new 
elementary  bodies,  new  interesting  compounds  have  often 
been  discovered  in  residual  products,  in  slags,  flue-dusts, 
and  waste  of  various  kinds.  In  like  manner,  if  we  care- 
fully scrutinise  the  processes  either  of  the  laboratory  or  of 
nature,  we  may  occasionally  detect  some  slight  anomaly, 
some  unanticipated  phenomenon  which  we  cannot  account 
for,  and  which,  were  received  theories  correct  and  suffi- 
cient, ought  not  to  occur.  Such  residual  phenomena 
are  hinte  which  may  lead  the  man  of  disciplined  mind  and 
of  finished  manipulative  skill  to  the  di<v!overy  of  new 
elements,  of  new  laws,  possibly  even  of  new  forces  ;  upon 
undxilled  men  these  possibilities  are  simply  thrown  away. 
The  untrained  physicist  or  chemist  fails  to  catch  the 
su^estive  glimpses.  If  they  appear  under  his  hands,  he 
ignores  them  as  the  miners  of  old  did  the  ores,  cobalt  and 
nickel.  .  .  .  This  great  lesson — the  importance  of  residual 
phenomenfl^— must  be  pronounced  of  the  highest  moment 
to  the  student,  and  interesting,  surely,  even  to  the  multi- 
tude." 

■  Crookea, '  Aoothei  Leeaon  from  the  Radiometer,'  Mttfteentk  Ob»- 
turf,  Jolr  187T,  p.  eST. 
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There  always  exist  many  known  phenomena  which  we 
cannot  explain ;  and  many  of  these  must  remain  unex- 
plained until  science  is  farther  advanced  in  other  depart- 
ments. Unexplained  phenomena  may  be  classed  into 
Anomalous,  exceptional,  contradictory,  extreme,  con- 
spicuous, residual,  &c.,  and  all  these  kinds  are  fre- 
quently the  source  of  new  and  important  discoveries. 
Crookes'e  discovery  of  the  thermic  repulsion  of  bodies 
in  highly  rarefied  gases  arose  from  an  observation  of 
some  irregular  phenomeoa  whilst  weighing  bodies  in 
vaoteo. 

AnomaloHs,  exceptional,  and  contradictory  phenomena 
are  not  realty  so,  but  only  appear  so  in  consequence  of 
mir  ignorance  *,  they  are  exceptions,  not  to  the  laws  of 
sature,  but  only  to  our  imperfect  or  wrong  statements  of 
those  laws.  Contradictions  do  not  exist  in  nature,  but 
•nly  in  our  conceptions  of  it.  Truth  cannot  conflict  with 
truth.  A  law  of  nature  cannot  fail ;  it  always  fulfils  itself, 
and  has  no  real  exceptions.  A  law  or  principle  is  not  real 
unless  it  is  true  in  all  cases ;  if  it  includes  exceptions,  it  is 
either  wrongly  given  or.  overstated.  A  single  real  excep- 
tion will  overturn  the  awftr^gAef  theory ;  for  instance,  the 
phenomena  of  optieal  interference  overthrew  Newton's 
corpuscular  theory  of  bght.  The  fact,  however,  must  be 
proved  to  be  irreconeileable,  because  it  may  be  only 
an  opposite  result  of  the  very  law  itself,  as  the  rising 
of  a  cork  and  the  sinking  of  a  stone  in  water,  are 
each  results  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth ;  or  it  may  be 
merely  a  case  of  some  interfering  circumstance,  &c. 

The  greatest  truths  often  require  a  compariscsi  of  the 
greatest  number  of  instances,  because  they  only  appear,  or 
are  forced  upon  our  attention,  by  exceptional  cases,  and 
Bueh  eases  are  usually  met  with  only  during  the  exami- 
mation  ef  a  large  number  of  instances.     In  nearly  every 
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extensive  research,  after  we  have  drawn  all  the  conclusions 
that  we  are  able,  there  remain  a  few  outstanding  cases 
which  do  not  conform  to  any  of  the  general  truths  we 
have  found,  and  which  also  we  cannot  explain  by  them. 
In  those  eiceptional  cases,  as  there  is  a  difference  of 
result  from  that  in  the  ordinary  ones,  there  must  be  a 
cause  for  that  difference,  and  the  cause  should  be  dis- 
covered. 

A  &ct  which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  knowK 
law  or  cause  is  probably  an  instance  of  the  operation  of 
some  new  law  or  cause,  and  therefore  important.  A 
single  exception  points  to  the  existence  of  a  more  general 
law ;  for  instance,  the  expansion  of  water,  iron,  iodide  of 
silver,  fusible  alloy,  &c.,  during  the  act  of  cooling,  at  par- 
ticular temperatures,  points  to  a  more  geneml  law  than 
the  commonly-received  and  erroneouBly-stated  superficial 
one, '  all  bodies  expand  whilst  being  heated.'  The  more 
general  truths  are  made  manifest  only  by  the  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  a  truth  of  the  most  general  kind  13 
unity  in  the  widest  diversity,  and  is  one  which  ia  capable 
of  harmonising  with  the  greatest  variety  of  phenomena, 
'^^lat  investigating  the  electrical  relations  of  unequally 
heated  metals  in  liquids,  I  found  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  that,  provided  chemical  action  and  all  other  inter- 
ferences were  absent,  hot  platinum  was  negative  to  cold 
platinum  in  solutions  which  were  acid  to  test-paper,  and 
positive  in  those  which  were  alkaline,  and  I  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  direction  of  the  electric-current  was  de- 
termined by  the  chemical  nature  of  the  liquid  ;  but  by 
examining  a  still  more  extensive  number  of  liquids,  I  met 
with  a  few  decided  exceptions  (seleniotis  acid,  chrome- 
alum,  &c.),  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  consider  the 
law  I  had  discovered  was  only  an  apparent  one,  and  to 
draw  the  more  general  conclusion  that  the  direction  of  the 
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current  waa  really  determined  hj  the  molecular  structure 
of  the  liquid. 

Superficial  eiplanations  often  appear  to  agree  with 
ordinary  instances,  and  we  are  sometimes  thus  led  to 
mistake  a  coincident  phenomenon  for  a  true  cause  and 
explanation  (as  in  the  above  case),  until  an  exceptional  or 
aoomalouB  instance  is  met  with  which  can  only  be  explaint^d 
by  meana  of  a  wider  truth  capable  of  including  both  the 
anomalous  as  well  as  the  ordinary  cases ;  for  example, 
previous  to  the  diBCOvery  of  certain  anomalous  cases  of 
the  effect  of  combined  pressure  and  heat  upon  the  boiling 
points  of  liquids  (first  observed  by  Baron  Cagniard  de 
Latour),  the  theory  of  definite  boiling  points  sufficiently 
agreed  with  what  was  then  known  of  the  effect  of  heat 
upon  liquids;  but  an  inveatigation  of  those  anomalous 
instances  led  Dr.  Andrews  to  the  important  discovery  of 
the  continuity  of  the  liquid  and  vaporous  states  of  matter. 

The  method  of  discovering  exceptional  cases  is  simple 
enough.  It  usually  consists  in  exanoining  a  sufficient 
variety  and  number  of  instances,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
making  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  research,  and  it  is  only 
the  great  amount  of  labour  required  in  carrying  out  this 
method  which  has  causffd  the  discovery  of  anomalous  and 
exceptional  instances  ia  be  apparently  surrounded  by 
mystery.  If  we  make  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  research, 
we  are  in  many  cases  almost  certain  to  meet  with  an 
exceptional  instance.  As  also  the  small  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  we  are  able  to  predict  results  successfully 
proves  that  many  new  taws  probably  remain  undis- 
covered,' we  may  reasonably  expect  the  occasional  dis- 
covery of  anomalous  phenomena  and  entirely  new  laws. 

By  observing  in  what  respects  exceptional  cases  differ 

>  See  pag^  28. 
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ftora  usual  ones,  we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  more  general 
truth  involved ;  this  is  effected  by  first  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  exceptional  ones,  classifying  them  accord- 
ing to  their  similarities,  and  then  making  the  comparison. 
But  as  iu  most  reeearches  only  one,  or  a  very  few  of  such 
instances,  are  met  with  at  first,  we  arrive  at  the  more  true 
explanation  by  means  of  the  indirect  method  of  inference, 
i.e.,  by  showing  that  of  all  the  possible  explanations  the 
one  assigned  is  the  only  one  which  agrees  with  all  the  oir- 
cumatances.  If  the  exceptional  cases  are  sufficient  in 
number,  tbey  may  even  include  a  still  more  exceptional 
instance  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  new  explana- 
tion ;  and  in  that  case,  we  imagine  an  additional  set  of 
hypotheses,  and  test  them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus 
arrive  at  a  still  wider  law  or  principle ;  and  in  this  way 
it  is  that  exceptions  of  the  exceptions  disclose  the  Ttwet 
hidden.  condiUona,  and  ore  sigris  of  the  greatest  truths. 

Even  a  single  exception  may  thus  prove  the  existence 
of  a  more  general  law.  In  such  cases,  we  may  either  state 
the  less  general  truth,  and  include  in  the  statement  all  the 
exceptions;  or  we  may  state  the  more  general  one  which 
includes  the  exceptions.  Thus  we  may,  with  regard  to 
the  phenomenon  i^  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  beat,  either 
say,  all  bodies  expand  when  heated,  except  water  at  its 
freezing  point ;  iodide  of  silver  at  300°  C. ;  fusible  alloy 
at  a  particular  temperature,  ^.,  or  we  may  (if  we  are 
able)  state  the  molecular  condition  or  principle  which 
determines  the  result  in  all  the  instances. 

Exceptional  cases  are  often  only  apparently  so,  even  to 
our  imperfect  statements  of  laws.  In  consequence  of  our 
ignorance  and  very  incomplete  insight,  many  facts  are  not 
really  exceptional  which  appear  so.  Sometimes  they  are 
only  extreme,  conspicuous,  or  peculiar  instances  of  the 
operation  of  known  laws.     In  other  cases  they  are  merely 
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results  of  an  unusual  combination  of  known  condiltone  t 
or  thej  are  merely  opposite  instances.  Some  apparent 
exceptions,  also,  are  the  resulto  of  an  additional  law  or 
condition  which  interferes ;  others  seem  to  limit  or  even 
contradict  a  known  law  when  they  really  confirm  it.' 

In  order  to  determine  whether  an  apparently  excep- 
tional case  is  a  real  one,  and  oar  statement  of  the  law 
which  governs  it  is  wrong,  we  usually  require  to  make  an 
original  research.  If  something  remains  unexplained 
which  we  cannot  possibly  esplain  by  the  aid  of  our  present 
knowledge,  then  new  experiments  and  observations  of  quite 
a  novel  kind  must  be  made.  Many  really  exceptionimacts 
always  exist  for  ub  to  investigate,  and  such  facts  always 
.show  their  so-called  governing  law  not  to  be  a  law  by 
contradicting  it ;  they  also  always  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  new  law  or  of  a  wider  one. 

It  is  usually  more  intrinsically  important  to  discover 
an  exceptional  phenomenon  than  a  conspicuous  one;  but 
having  once  found  a  really  exceptional  one,  the  next  im- 
portant step  is  to  discover  a  conspicuous  one  of  the  same 
kind.  An  eitreme  or  conspicuous  instance  is  of  great 
value  in  a  new  research ;  because  by  yielding  a  powerful 
effect,  it  enables  us  to  investigate  more  clearly  and  com- 
pletely the  particular  phenomenon  in  all  its  detail ;  it  is 
also  often  of  considerable  value  in  technical  applications 
of  the  discovery. 

Extreme  instances,  like  really  exceptional  ones,  are 
usually  also  discovered  only  by  means  of  extensive  or  ' 
exhaustive  research ;  i.e.,  hy  taking  such  a  large  number 
of  instances  as  to  be  certain  of  including  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ones.  The  employment  of  rare  substances  is 
often  a  likely  means  of  meeting  with  conspicuous  degrees' 

<  Jevons,  PHtuifUi  <^  Seiftnee,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxlx. 
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of  a  phenomenon  such  as  would  only  be  obtained  in  feeble 
degree  with  ordinaiy  ones.  Our  views  of  chemistry  would 
bu  somewhat  modified,  if  instead  of  so  frequently  operatintr 
upon  common  materials,  we  more  frequently  worked  with 
rare  ones,  and  an  opening  for  discovery  exists   in   this 


Some  of  the  greatest  of  discoveriee  have  originated  in 
the  detection  of  what  is  termed  '  residual  phenomena,'  or 
minnte  fractions  of  substances  and  forces  unaccounted  for. 
It  is  clear  that  as  we  can  neither  create  nor  destroy  matter, 
out  of  100  partA  of  substances  only  100  parts  can  we 
obtain ;  and  that  if  we  get  only  95  parts,  5  remain  to  be 
accounted  for.  In  a  similar  way,  if  the  doctrine  of  con- 
servation of  energy  be  true,  from  100  parts  of  cause  we 
ought  to  secure  100  parts  of  effect,  and  if  we  obtain 
only  95,  five  remain  to  be  found.  The  5  parts  in  these  cases 
constitute  what  may  be  called  residual  substances  and  resi- 
dual phenomena.  By  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  and 
exactitude  of  research,  this  residual  amount  in  both  cases 
becomes  gradually  reduced,  first  to  1-0  per  cent.,  then  to 
•1  per  cent.,  -Ol  per  cent. ;  -001  per  cent.,  or  some 
other  diminished  proportion ;  and  at  each  step  we  attain  a 
knowledge  of  new  substanoee  and  new  phenomena,  which 
are  usually  of  a  wider  and  wider  character,  and  n^ore  and 
more  remote  fronL  common  observation,  and  only  become 
apparent  hj  the  gradually  increased  precision  of  our  know- 
ledge. Residual  phenomena  are  often  so  small  that  their 
very  existence  is  doubtful;  and,  in  the  above  manner, 
small  residual  differences  are  more  intrinsio^ly  important 
than  large  ones. 

A  residual  effect  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune.  It  was  found,  both  by  Adams  and  Le  Verrier, 
that  afler  having  made  all  allowance  for  the  perturba- 
tion of  Uranus  by  known  bodies  near  it,  a  certain,  but 
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amall,  amount  of  disturbance  or  deflection  still  remained, 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  suppontion 
of  some  other  and  unknown  body.  That  body  was 
at  oDce  soufj^ht  for  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  and  soon 
afterwards  discoT^ed,  and  proved  to  be  the  planet  which 
we  now  call  Neptune.  Various  other  instances  might  be 
given  of  the  discovery  of  new  and  important  phenomena 
by  means  of  residual  differences,  especially  in  the  scieace 
of  astronomy.  Residual  differences  which  cannot  be 
accoxmted  for  by  known  laws  or  principles  are  especially 
important,  because  their  explanation  requires  a  new  law  or 
principle.  The  explanation  of  residuaJ  phenomena  in  a 
concrete  science  sometimes  leads  to  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  and  principles  in  the  simple  & 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FnMDAMBNTAL   lUFOBTANCE   OF   QCALITA.TrVX   ENOWLEDQE. 

The  whole  of  the  truths  of  science  may  be  conveniently 
viewed  aa  being  of  two  classes,  viz.,  those  of  simple  exist- 
ence, or  qualitative  truths,  and  those  of  a  quantitative 
character.  The  greatest  facts  in  science  are  those  ot 
the  simplest  existence  of  time  and  space;  time  is  the 
unavoidable  condition  of  all  material  existence  whether 
qualitative  or  quantitative,  of  all  thought  and  action, 
of  all  statical  and  dynamical  phenomena,  of  the  opera- 
tion of  all  scientific  laws  and  principles,  and  of  the 
action  of  all  forces  and  substances.  Next  in  importance 
is  space.  Without  it  no  tnaterial  substance  can  exist, 
no  physical  action  occur,  and  no  experiment  be  made. 
As  alt  things  are  evolved  in  apparently  infinite  time 
and  boundless  space,  those  two  conditions  are  the  womb 
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of  everythisg,  even  of  the  great  laws  of  coDsistencj  and 
miiformity  of  nature. 

Qualitative  truths  of  simple  eiistence  are  the  yery 
foundation  of  science,  and  the  neareet  approaching  to 
absolute  of  any  truths  we  know.  A  qualitative  truth  is 
not  one  of  d^ree.  In  a  qualitative  seuBe,  a  thing  must 
either  be  or  not  be ;  but  a  qualitative  idea  may  be  true  or 
untrue  in  all  degrees  from  nothing  to  completeness.  In 
scientific  discovery,  whether  in  physics  or  chemistry,  we 
usually  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  thing,  even  though  we 
do  not  name  it,  before  we  determine  its  amount.  The 
methods  of  investigating  the  former  are  essentially  logical, 
and  of  the  latter,  both  arithmetical  and  logical,  be- 
cause all  mathematical  reasoning  must  conform  to  logical 
axioms.  It  is  far  more  important  to  know  the  qualitative 
fact  of  the  mode  or  way  in  which  transformation  of  phy- 
sical energy  is  effected  than  even  to  know  the  quantitative 
equivalent  of  that  action.  The  discovery  of  a  qualitative 
fact  leads  to  many  questions  respecting  the  quantitative 
relations  of  that  fact;  for  instance,  that  of  the  existence 
of  thallium  by  Crookes,  rubidium  and  caesium  by  Bun- 
sen,  of  indium  by  Beich  and  Riehter,  and  of  gallium  by 
Boisbaudrah,  led  to  the  questions,  what  was  its  atomic 
weight,  and  in  what  proportions  it  combined  with  each  of 
the  other  elementary  substances.  The  detection  of  dif- 
ference or  likeness  of  the  thing  discovered,  by  comparison 
with  things  already  known,  is  also  largely  dependent  upon 
qualitative  knowledge.  Every  new  discoverer  must  know 
many  qualitative  truths,  including  all  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces,  their  characteristics,  chief  properties  and 
relations ;  all  the  elementary  substances,  and  a  great 
number  of  their  compounds,  and  the  chief  properties  of  all 
these  bodies,  and  of  their  actions  upon  each  other.  Newton, 
Faraday,  Volta,  Oersted,  Davy,  Scheele,  Priestley,  Berzelius, 
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and  toany  other  able  investigators,  were  great  qu^itatire 
discoTerere, 

On  the  other  hand  quantitative  detenninationB  often 
enable  us  to  discover  simple  existeDces,  and  to  answer 
qualitative  questions  or  those  of  simple  fact.  Quantitative 
knowledge  respecting  the  action  of  gravity  enabled  Newton 
to  detect  that  force  in  distant  heavenly  bodies.  If  a  sub- 
stance were  found  possessing  all  the  properties  of  potas- 
sium, except  its  combining  proportion,  the  knowledge  of 
that  quantitative  fact  alone  woidd  disclose  to  us  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  metal ;  the  discovery  of  the  metal  caesium 
was  nearly  made  by  Plattner  in  a  similar  way.'  By  means 
of  quantitative  knowledge  of  the  known  chemical  elements, 
Mendeljeeff  has  recently  predicted  the  probable  existence 
of  new  elementary  substances,  one  of  which  (gallium)  has 
already  been  found.*  Knowledge  of  the  atomic  and  mole- 
cular  weights  and  specific  gravities  of  substances  often 
suggests  new  qualitative  ideas  of  similarity  or  difference 
iu  those  bodies,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong.  In  these  and  other  ways,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  knowledge  act  and  react  upon  each  other, 
and  aid  each  other's  development. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MBCSSSITT   AND   VALUS   Ot   CLAUSIFTINQ   SCUNTIFIG   TROTHS. 

CLASBiFlCATion  of  ideas  is  very  important,  because  it  prac- 
tically affirms  and  exhibits  general  truths,  and  renders 
knowledge  more  attainable  and  manageable.  A  general 
conclusion  respecting  a  class  of  truths  contains  and  con- 
veys to  us  as  much  information  on  a  particular  point  us  all 

'  Seo  CAemteal  Jtmi,  vol.  iz.  p.  SI«. 
>  Ibid.  So.  S30,  Dec.  1B7S. 
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the  truths  BepiiTatelj  enumerated,  aud  thus  eoablea  mb 
to  think  of  aad  remember  as  one  instance  an  nnlimited 
number  of  similar  facts  at  once.  The  number  of  scientific 
truths  already  known  is  so  vast  that,  without  the  aid  of 
classification,  each  person  could  only  be  able  to  master  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  knowledge  which  he  is  now  enabled 
to  acquire.  Memory  acts  largely  by  association ;  if  know- 
ledge is  classified  and  systematized,  one  idea,  by  being 
intelligibly  linked  to  another,  is  more  effectually  held  fast 
in  the  mind.  The  merest  glance  at  a  system  of  truths 
in  the  memory  would  recall  into  conscious  perception  all 
its  details,  as  the  remembrance  of  a  leaf  recalls  the  pano- 
ramic idea  of  all  the  parts  of  a  tree.  In  this  way  the 
limits  of  classification  control  those  of  oar  power  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  science. 

But  we  must  remember  that  most  of  our  systems  of 
classification  are  artificial,  and  without  distinct  lines  of 
demarcation.  Being  based  upon  limited  knowledge,  they 
have  been  formed  upon  apparent  rather  than  upon  real 
simihurities  and  differences ;  and  they  are  to  our  minds 
but  artificial  aids,  like  crutches  to  cripples.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  conventional  nature,  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  have  been  broken  down  and  swept  away  by  the 
development  of  more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge. 
The  division  between  solids  and  liquids  was  destroyed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  focts  that  some  bodies  were  semi- 
fluid, and  that  various  solid  substances  pass  through  every 
intermediate  degree  of  fluidity,  from  solid  to  liquid,  by 
gradual  lise  of  temperature.  That  between  liquids  and 
gases  was  obliterated  chiefly  by  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  fttates,  and  that  between 
metals  and  non-metallic  elementary  substances,  by  the 
discovery  of  selenium,  tellurium,  boron,  silicon,  arsenic, 
osmium,  &a.      The  division  between  conductors  and  non- 
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oooductors  of  heat  and  of  electricity,  was  set  aside  by 
the  discoveries  that  all  Babetances  mi^ht  be  arranged 
in  cODtinuous  eeries  withoTit  a  break,  fH)m  the  most 
perfect  conductor  to  the  most  complete  rton-conductor ; 
and  that  between  positive  and  negative  electric  bodies, 
and  between  acids  and  bases,  was  removed  in  a  similar 
manner.  That  between  combustibles  and  supporters  of 
combustion  has  also  be«n  destroyed.  That  between 
organic  and  inorganic  substances  was  obliterated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  synthesis  of  various  organic  compounds 
from  inorganic  materials ;  that  between  animals  and 
vegetables,  by  the  finding  of  various  living  creatures, 
such  as  sponges,  fungi,  &c,  posGesaing  both  the  characters 
of  animals  and  vegetables.  Even  the  division  between 
animate  and  inanimate  is  rapidly  disappearing ;  all  bodies 
being  influenced  by  forces  which  change  them,  which  alter 
their  structure,  which  differentiate  them  into  new  members, 
new  forms,  or  new  compounds,  or  which  disintegrate  or 
renew  them ;  even  crystals,  as  well  as  vegetables  and 
animals,  grow  by  natural  -  selection  and  accretion,  and 
are  also  subject  to  abnormal  formations ;  and  the  action 
of  any  force  in  any  substance  may  be  r^^rded  as  a 
species  of  animation,  vitality,  or  life.  There  is  also  no 
definite  line  which  separates  vital  from  mental  action. 
In  all  departments  of  natural  knowledge  we  are  fast 
being  driven  towards  an  universal  system  of  unbroken 
series  of  existences. 

The  classi^ing  of  knowledge  is  a  mental  operation, 
involving  the  comparison,  selection,  and  permutation  of 
ideas ;  it  is  also  a  logical  process  depending  upon  thi 
fundamental  conceptions  of  identity  and  difference.  In 
classifying  ideas  we  fix  our  attention  upon  and  abstract 
the  similarity  alone,  and  mentally  disregard  all  other 
circumstances,  whether  connected  with  it  ot  not.     The 
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praoiice  of  classilicatioii  also  reacts  upon  and  strengtheiiB 
the  powers  of  attention,  abstraction,  and  continuous 
thought,  because  it  leads  to  the  fonnation  of  general  con- 
oeptions,  in  which  ideas  are  connected  together  by  their 
natural  relations  and  siniilaritiee. 

New  claaiiifiGations  generally  require  new  knowledge, 
therefore  in  original  research  we  are  nearly  always  obliged 
to  emplcy  the  classifications  which  already  exist.  We 
employ  existing  classificatious  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing new  hypotheses,  and  for  testing  those  we  have 
ima^ned ;  we  also  use  them  to  aid  us  in  detecting  simi* 
larities  and  differences,  and  in  finding  causes  and  other 
relations  of  phenomena.  On  much  less  frequent  occasions 
we  classify  existing  knowledge  in  various  ways  to  raise 
new  questions,  or  we  classify  it  in  special  ways  to  ascertain 
if  it  supports  a  particular  hypothesis.  If  our  object  is 
to  obtain  the  most  philosophical  view  of  science,  and  that 
most  conducive  to  discovery,  we  should  classify  scientific 
truths,  not  necessarily  according  to  their  apparent  or 
most  obvious  similarities,  but  according  to  their  most 
intrinsic  and  essential  ones,  so  &r  aa  these  are  known. 

Classification  of  knowledge  leads  to  discovery,  because 
it  sometimes  puts  unrecognised  general  truths  before  us 
in  such  a  form  that  we  can  perceive  them;  for  instance, 
by  airangiDg  the  elementary  substances  in  the  order  of 
the  relative  number  of  atoms  contained  in  a  given  volume 
of  each,  it  was  found  that  those  containing  the  most 
closely^packed  atoms  were,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  most 
paramagnetic,  and  those  in  which  the  atoms  are  &rtheBt 
apart  were  the  most  diamagnetic.  A  new  discovery, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  disclosed  and  represented  by 
means  of  classification. 

At  other  times  we  classify  new  results,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  their  cause  or  relations.     As  some  ordera  of 
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claseification  will  best  enable  as  to  drav  particular  cod- 
clusioiiB,  and  others  to  draw  different  ones,  in  an  ez- 
baustive  researcb  we  classi^  the  substances,  phenomena, 
or  results,  not  only  according  to  their  moat  intrinsic  or 
fundamental  characters  so  far  as  these  are  known,  but 
in  every  possible  way  that  occurs  to  us,  in  order  to 
extract  irom  the  new  data  the  utmost  amount  of  new 
knowledge. 

Classification  ie  not  only  a  means  of  discovery,  but 
one  of  the  eGfects  of  scientific  progress.  Science  is  con- 
tinually simplifying  our  knowledge  and  placing  it  more 
at  our  command,  by  classifying  truths  under  the  headings 
of  different  causes  and  relations.  Truths  of  scienco  can 
only  be  classified  in  proportion  as  they  are  known,  and  the 
perfection  of  classification  depends  upon  the  extent  of  onr 
knowledge.  The  most  perfectly  philosophical  classifica- 
tion of  scientific  truths  can  only  be  made  when  the  most 
essential  and  fundamental  characters  of  them  are  dis- 
covered, and  these  are  probably  the  most  difficult  to  find, 
and  doubtless  will  be  nearly  the  last  to  be  evolved. 

Classification  and  discovery  of  scientific  truths  mutu- 
ally act  anfl^eact  to  further  each  other's  progress.  When 
we  discover  a  new  truth,  it  is  almost  always  one  of  a  class 
already  known,  and  we  at  once  add  it  to  that  class,  and 
thereby  render  the  new  truth  more  fit  to  assist  mental 
progress  and  future  discovery ;  and  when  it  is  not  of  a 
class  already  known,  we  form  a  new  class  for  it.  If  we 
discover  a  new  substance,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  it 
more  or  less  similar  to  each  member  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs ;  for  instance,  if  we  find  a  new  alkali-metal,  we 
expect  to  find  its  carbonate  undeoompoaable  by  heat,  and 
BO  on. 

A  chemical  investigator  requires  not  only  to  dasidfy 
his  knowledge,  but  also  to  arrange  his  substances  systema- 
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tically.  Iq  this  case  the  object  is  to  place  them  in  that 
order  in  which  each  substance  can  have  only  one  proper 
place,  and  in  which  it  can  be  most  eaaily  found.  Most 
plans  of  arranging  them  have  the  disadvantage  of  afford- 
ing several  places  in  the  series  in  which  a  single  substance 
might,  with  nearly  equal  consistency,  be  placed,  and 
therefore  making  it  uncertain  in  which  of  those  it  may 
be  found ;  but  an  order,  similar  in  principle  to  that 
adopted  in  the  inorganic  portion  of  the  celebrated  woik 
on  chemistry,  by  Leopold  Gmelin,  obviates  that  disad- 
vantage. It  is  more  difBcult  to  classify  bodies  in  the 
concrete  sciences  than  in  the  simple  ones,  because  each 
mode  of  classificatioo  is  of  nearly  equal  scientific  im- 
portance. 

As  classification  is  of  such  great  value,  the  completion 
of  the  various  taUea  of  constants  in  each  of  the  physical 
sciences  and  chemistry  would  be  an  important  advance. 
An  immense  amount  of  original  investigation  remains  to 
be  made  in  this  direction.  The  subject  of  classification 
is  ably  treated  in  Whewell's  '  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,*  Book  VIII.  p.  449. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DIFnCULTIES   or  SCIENTIFIC   BESEABCB. 

NbTWiTHSiAKDiKG  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which 
remains  to  be  discovered,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
scientific  truth  which  is  both  new  and  important.  One 
great  difficulty  consists  in  selecting  a  good  subject  for 
investigation.  Many  researches  are  difficult  in  conse- 
quence of  their  abstruseness,  and  others  on  account  of 
p 
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their  complexity;  and  many  also  ia  coosequence  of  the 
number  of  interfering  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
excluded ;  the  latter  is  particularly  the  case  in  experiments 
upon  living  structures.  Many  are  difficult  in  consequence 
of  extraneous  circutDBtancea,  such  as  rarity  of  the  requisite 
substances  or  conditions  necessary  for  the  experiments  or 
observatiouB ;  some  through  elowneas  of  process,  or  great 
length  of  time  required  ;  some  owing  to  great  magnitude 
or  cost ;  others  in  consequence  of  minuteness  of  the  sub- 
Elances,  or  feebleness  of  the  actions,  the  want  of  powerful 
and  delicate  inBtniments,  or  tests,  &c. 

The  difficulties  of  research  arise  largely  from  our 
ignorance.  Many  of  the  phenomena  we  are  acquainted 
with  and  which  seem  rare,  are  probably  only  the  more 
conspicuous  instances  of  common  effects,  A  Tast  number 
of  phenomena  continually  before  us  are  unnoticed,  owing 
to  their  excessive  smallness  of  amount,  extreme  slowness 
of  action,  &c.  We  are  as  yet  acquainted  only  with  the 
comparatively  common  and  more  conspicuous  phenomena 
of  matter,  the  structures  and  actions  of  masses ;  and  are 
almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  actual  sizes,  forms, 
positions,  weights,  and  directions  of  movement,  of  the 
molecules  of  the  substances  we  use ;  and  as  the  phenomena 
of  masses  are  but  collective  resqlts  of  those  of  the  mole- 
cules, and  as  those  molecules  are  all  of  them  often  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  every  change  of  mechanical  force, 
light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  chemical  power, 
and  some  of  these  forces  are  always  acting  upon  them, 
it  is  evident  we  continually  operate  in  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  conditions  of 
our  experiments. 

We  occupy,  as  human  beings  on  this  globe,  the  position 
of  creatures  of  almost  infinitely  feeble  power,  helplessly 
subject  to  the  influence  of  an  immense  number  of  c 
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staDces  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  believing  a  vast  amount 
(^  error  and  contradiction,  surrounded  on  all  eides  by  a 
nearly  unlimited  number  of  phenomena  requiring  an  almost 
infinitely  great  degree  of  intelligence  to  understand  tbem 
completely.  And  we  appear  to  be  destined,  through  an 
immeasurable  time  in  the  future,  to  he  compelled  to  pass 
through  an  almoBt  infinite  amount  of  toil,  in  order  to 
discover  them. 

Difficulty  in  all  cases  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  extent  of  our  powers ;  that  which  is  difficult  to  one 
man  is  more  ot  less  bo  to  another ;  but  with  all  men  the 
difficulties  are  amazingly  increased  by  the  limited  extent 
of  our  faculties.  Our  organs  of  vision  do  not  enable  us  to 
decompose  light,  to  distinguish  simple  colours  &om  com- 
pound ones,  or  even  to  perceive  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  entire  solar  spectrum,  the  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet 
rays  being  to  us  quite  invisible ;  we  also  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctly in  feeble  light.  We  have  no  sense  at  all  for  the 
detection  of  magnetism.  Our  mental  taciUties  are  also 
extremely  limited,  and  are  more  frequently  undeveloped 
than  our  senses.  Many  persons  who  possess  scientific 
knowledge  have  but  little  manipulative  ability;  and  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  teach  science  and 
repeat  the  experiments  of  others,  but  few  have  the  power 
of  imagining  new  and  likely  hypotheses,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  possess  the  combination  of  abilities  requisite  to 
constitute  a  successful  and  original  investigator.  In 
addition  to  all  this.  Hie  impressions  we  derive  from  our 
senses  are  often  &llacious,  and  the  inferences  we  draw 
from  our  impressions  are  frequently  erroneous,  and  our 
every  act  and  thought  is  extremely  liable  to  be  tainted 
with  nustake  and  error. 

The  difficulty  of  research  is  amazingly  increased  either 
by  the  magnitude,  the  minuteness,  the  cconplexity,  or 
p3 
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abstruseness  of  many  natural  phenomena.  The  powers  of 
man's  mind,  when  compared  with  many  of  the  problems 
presented  by  nature,  appear  as  nothings  to  infinity,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  we  are  obliged  to  employ  every  kind 
of  artificial  assistance.  But  these  aids  have  also  only  a 
limited  power.  Telescopes  will  not  enable  us  to  see  an 
infinite  distance,  nor  microscopes  to  see  atoms  or  even  mole- 
cules. Spectroscopes,  polariacopes,  and  photometers  have 
also  a  limit  of  action,  and  for  the  aid  of  the  senses  of  smeU 
and  taste  we  have  no  appliances.  With  the  assistance  of 
presses  we  can  only  produce  a  finite  degree  of  pressure  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  air-pumps  we  can  only  rarefy  gases  to 
a  limited  degree.  By  means  of  s  balance  a  difference  of 
weight  of  1  in  10  millions  can  hardly  be  detected,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  than  one-hundredth  of  a  milligram  cannot 
at  present  be  weighed.  The  highest  amounts  of  power 
and  accura<7  yet  attained  are  as  follows : — Mousson  esti- 
mated that  he  had  subjected  water  to  a  pressure  of  1,300 
atmospheres,  or  SJ  tons  per  square  inch ;  Whitworth  has 
measured  a  difference  of  one-millionth  of  an  inch  in 
length  ;  and  Joule  has  detected  a  difference  in  tempera- 
ture of  one  8,800th  of  a  centigrade  degree.  By  means  of 
a  mirror  and  electric  spark  AVheatstone  measured  one 
72,000th  of  a  second  of  time.  By  means  of  bis  chronoscope 
Noble  has  detected  a  period  of  time  as  small  as  1  millionth 
of  a  second ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  pendulum  Airy  ob- 
served a  difference  of  time  of  1  in  10  millions,  or  2-1 
seconds  per  day.  By  means  of  the  microscope  we  can  see 
an  object  a  50,000th  to  100,000th  part  of  un  inch  in 
length,  but  &il  to  see  one  of  much  smaller  dimensiooe. 
By  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  Bunsen  detected  as  small 
a  quantity  as  one  1 80-miIlionth  of  a  grain  of  sodium. 
Nessler's  reagent  renders  manifest  I  part  of  ammonia  in 
more  than  100  million  parts  of  water;  and  the  sense  of 
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tmell  ID  rect^ising  the  odour  of  musk  is  probably  even 
mucli  more  delicate  than  this. 

There  are  limitB  to  oui  e:q)enmente  in  every  directiMi. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparently  extrsme  delicacy  of  our 
various  means  of  detecting  and  meaaoring  substances  and 
forces,  they  fall  extremely  short  of  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  detect  many  molecular  phenomena ;  and  our  arti- 
ficial aids  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  inadequate. 
Nearly  every  method  of  detecting  and  measuring  sub- 
stances and  forces  remains  to  be  further  and  immensely 
refined.  According  to  Sorby,  we  have  already,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  properties  of  light,  nearly  reached  the  limits 
of  the  powers  of  the  micioscope ;  and  to  he  aVde  to  see  the 
ultimate  molecules  of  organic  bodies  would  require  us  to 
use  a  magnifying  power  of  &om  500  to  2,000  times 
greater  than  those  we  now  possess.' 

It  is  chiefly  by  great  refinements  of  scientific  methods 
that  we  can  hope  to  detect  minute  residual  phenomena, 
and  discover  those  less  obvious  truths  which  are  the  most 
oniversal,  and  which  will  probably  disclose  to  us  the  great 
principles  of  nature  co-ordinating  the  many  lesser  tn^ths 
we  at  present  know. 

A  great  advance  in  degree  of  refinement  of  scientific 
method  is  sometimes  a  result  of  an  apparently  very  trivial 
circumiitance,  such  for  example  as  the  use  of  platinum 
vessels  in  enabling  more  accurate  chemical  analyses  to 
be  made.  If  we  could  cause  every  substance  to  form  its 
equivalent  of  ammonia,  as  we  do  at  present  with  nitrous 
and  nitric  acid,  we  should  at  once  obtain  in  an  indirect 
manner  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  every  subetance.  A 
method  of  indefinitely  increasing  the  magnitude  of  minute 
efiects  is  indicated  in  the  principle  of  action  of  Holtz's 

1  Addnu  to  tin  Bogal  Mioreioiipiaal  Soeietf,  Feb.  2, 1876. 
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statical  and  WUde'a  dyDamical  electric  machine  ;  also  in 
the  microphone.  In  some  cases,  however,  cor  means  of 
detecting  effects  are  more  refined  than  our  manipulation  ; 
for  instance,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  two  large 
pieces  of  metal  (even  of  platinum),  so  perfectly  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner,  that  on  connecting  them  with  a  good 
galvanometer  and  immersing  them  in  a  stronply  acid  con- 
ducting solution,  no  deflection  of  the  needles  is  observable. 

In  many  cases  we  omit  to  employ  the  right  method 
of  discovery,  and  in  others  where  we  have  employed  it, 
we  foil  from  various  causes  to  observe  a  great  number 
of  effects ;  either  because  our  &culties  are  unsuitable  in 
kind  or  degree,  or  because  the  instruments  or  appliances 
we  use  are  insufficiently  delicate,  or  because  some  of  the 
means  employed  for  producing  the  effect  are  not  sufficiently 
powerful,  or  have  not  been  properly  balanced  or  arranged. 

The  darkness  of  the  undiscovered  realm  of  future  know- 
ledge ia  90  great,  that  the  most  diaceming  intellects  have 
in  various  cases  missed  important  truths  which  lay  close 
to  them.  Qalvani  missed  c^e^ical  electricity,  which  Volta 
soon  afterwards  discovered.  Many  eminent  scientific  in- 
vestigators missed  discovering  the  composition  of  the  sun, 
which  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  found.  Kepler  about  the  year 
1604,  attempted,  but  failed  to  discover,  the  law  of  refrac- 
tion of  light.  '  When  we  consider  how  simple  the  law  of 
refraction  is,  it  appears  strange  that  a  person  attempting 
to  discover  it,  and  drawing  triangles  for  the  purpose, 
should  &il ;  bat  this  lot  of  missing  what  afterwarda  seems 
to  have  been  obvious,  is  a  common  one  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  person  who  first  did  discover  the  Law  of  the 
Sines  was  Willebrod  Snell,  about  1621 ;  but  the  law  was 
first  published  by  Descartes,  who  had  seen  Snell's  papers.' ' 

■  Wbewell,  Sittory  if  the  IndttcUvr  SeieneeM,  Sid  edit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  276. 
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In  Gonseqaence  of  the  almost  infinite  complexity  of 
matter  and  its  forces,  there  occur  in  every  physical  and 
chemical  action  very  many  other  effects  besides  those 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  anticipate  or  observe.  The 
various  effects  produced  simultaneously  in  iron  by  raising 
its  temperature  to  full  redness,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ; '  but  iron,  in  coneeqaence  of  its  atoms  being  more 
closely  packed  tlian  those  of  most  substances,  is  probably 
only  a  conspicuous  instance  of  a  general  property  of 
matter,  viz.,  that  vhen  any  one  of  the  forces  of  a 
substance  is  disturbed,  all  its  others  are  eimultaneously 
affected ;  other  bodies  of  high  atomic  number,  such  as 
cobalt  and  nickel,  would  probably  behave  similarly.  And 
as  OUT  means  of  detecting  effects  are  so  very  crude  in 
comparison  with  the  degree  of  minuteness  of  molecular 
changes,  we  rarely  observe  more  than  an  extremely  small 
fraction  of  the  results  which  occur.  Heat,  as  well  as  light, 
doubtless  arrives  at  our  earth  from  every  one  of  the  great 
multitude  of  distant  heavenly  bodies,  but  we  have  only 
yet  detected  it  in  a  single  instance.* 

Different  researches  present  eveiy  de^;ree  of  difficulty, 
depending  upon  the  circamstaDcee  of  the  particular  case ; 
und  discoveries  are  usually  difficult  in  proportion  to  their 
degrees  of  unripeness  and  of  intrinsic  importance,  because 
their  unripeness  is  due  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  other 
parts  of  science,  and  those  of  importance  usually  require 
estengive  researob.  The  former  obstacle  is  sometimes  so 
great,  that  until  science  has  advanced  in  other  departments 
the  expected  discovery  cannot  be  made.  Newton  attempted 
to  make  Ms  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  action  of  gravity 
'  in  the  year  1666,  bnt  bad  to  set  hie 'calculations  aside 
until  June  1682,  when  he  heard,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal 

'  Chapter  17^  p.  33.       *  Hr.  Stone  baa  detected  heat  bom  Arctoms. 
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Society,  that  Ficard  in  1670  had  mea£uied  with  great 
ftccuiacy  the  length  of  a  certain  portion  of  a  meridian  line 
in  France.  He  tlien  made  a  Be«ond  attempt  and  succeeded. 
In  consequence  of  similar  reasons  a  scientific  investi- 
gator has  sometimes  to  pause  and  consider  whether  the 
state  of  science  is  sufficiently  advimced  to  enable  him  to 
verify  a  particular  hypothesis  or  complete  a  propoaed 
research.  The  difficulty  offered  by  the  intrinsic  import- 
ance of  a  discovery,  though  second  in  magnitude  to  this, 
is  often  very  great,  and  the  discovery  of  new  principles  in 
science  requires  an  unusual  combination  of  ability  and 
circumstances.  Many  think  that  great  discoveries  are 
made  all  at  once,  and  the  accounts  of  them,  as  usually 
given  in  books,  confirm  that  impression ;  but  such  is  rarely 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  correct  idea  or  hypothesis, 
when  it  does  occur  to  one's  mind,  doeB  sometimes  come 
all  at  once;  but  in  nearly  all  cases  a  great  many  (aise 
hypotheses  are  imagined  and  tested  before  the  correct  one 
is  thought  of.  We  must  also  remember  that  an  hypothesis 
does  not  become  a  discovery  until  exhaustive  research 
completely  proves  it  to  be  correct ;  he  therefore  is  most 
the  discoverer  who  proves  the  truth.  It  is  usually  much 
more  difficult  to  find  a  new  general  principle  in  science 
than  to  ascertain  its  quantitative  relations.  The  discovery 
of  electro-magnetism,  for  example,  was  leas  easy  to  effect 
than  the  subsequent  finding  of  the  law  of  its  variation 
according  to  distance.  Many  discoveries,  however,  are  so 
comparatively  easy  that  even  an  advanced  student  may 
make  them.  The  rapid  extension  of  organic  chemistry 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  largely  due  to  re- 
searches made  by  young  chemists  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  experienced  investigators.  Until  an  hypothesis  is 
verified  it  remains  uncertain  ;  in  a  research,  even  at  tlie 
eleventh  hour,  our  view  may  be  found  to  be  wrong ;  and  it 
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is  not  until  the  fullest  proof  is  obtained  that  we  become  in 
a  very  high  degree  certain.  When  Newton,  in  1666,  fint 
attempted  to  test  his  assumed  law  of  action  of  gravity,  he 
only  obtained  an  approxinoate  teeult,  because  hia  only 
available  data  were  not  sufficiently  accurate. 

Discovery  by  syntheEis  is  more  difficult  than  that  by 
analysis.  It  is  more  difficult  to  build  up  than  to  pull 
down.  The  former  is  a  more  systematic  procedure,  and 
requires  more  preparation  and  a  more  intelligent  mind. 
We  accordingly  find  that  in  the  early  stages  of  knowledge 
of  chemistry  new  discoveries  were  chiefly  made  by  de- 
composing bodies  by  means  of  heat,  &c. ;  but  in  later 
periods  we  have  acquired  a  gradual  insight  into  vanoos 
methods  by  which  compound  substances  may  be  formed, 
and  we  have  at  length  succeeded  in  constructing  from  their 
elementary  constituents  many  substances,  such  as  urea, 
uric  acid,  alizarine,  and  others,  which  were  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  formed  in  plants  and  animals  alone,  and  to  be 
obtainable  only  by  the  analysis  or  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  products.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
whilst  we  have  numerous  treatises  on  chemical  analysis  we 
have  scarcely  any  on  chemical  synthesis  only;  we  have 
constructed  a  more  complete  system  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter. 

A  circumstance  which  has  added  amazingly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  original  scientific  research,  has  been  the  entire 
absence  of  remuneration  for  the  very  large  amount  of  time 
and  labour  expended  upon  it,  and  the  imperfect  provision 
for  repayment  of  money  expended  upon  apparatus  and 
materials.  M.  Fremy,  speaking  of  the  deficiency  of  en- 
couragement of  original  scientific  research,  says : — '  The  evil 
will  not  be  eradicated  until  scientific  careers  are  regularly 
organised  and  properly  recruited.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
.  that  at  the  present  day,  more  than  ever,  every  career  with- 
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out  a  future  is  rejected.  The  moBt  zealous  aepiratioDS  are 
paralysed  and  arrested  by  want  of  the  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence.' 'The  greatest  scientific  discovery  brings  no  r&- 
mnneration  to  its  author,  hut  often  causes  him  ruinous 
expense.  Instances  can  be  quoted  of  scientific  men  who 
from  want  of  means  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  im- 
portant researches,  and  remain  content  up  to  the  age  of 
fiity  with  a  modest  aeaistantship.  The  frequent  pecuniary 
assistance  given  by  the  friends  of  science  shows  that  the 
most  illustrious  scientific  men  die  leaving  their  fonulies 
in  extreme  poverty.  Thus  a  scientific  career  is  shuimed, 
recruiting  for  it  becomes  daily  more  difficult,  and  the 
counb'y  loses  every  year  much  valuable  scientific  dis- 
covery. Such  a  loss  is  incalculable.'  'I  do  not  want  to 
surest  wealth  for  scientific  men,  but  a  modeet  pn^essive 
career,  such  as  is  offered  to  the  soldier  or  State  aigineer.' 
*  The  scientific  career  ehall  consist  of  five  grades : — 

Per  Auddid. 

The  scientific  man  of  the  fifth  grade  shall  receive  j£l20. 
„  fourth  „  :fi200. 

„  third  „  ^£320. 

y,  second  „  £600. 

„  first  „  £800. 

The  entrance  upon  a  scientific  career,  i.e,,  admission 
into  the  fifth  grade  will  not  be  granted  till  decisive  tests 
have  proved  with  certainty  the  scientific  capabilities  of  the 
candidate.'  '  For  the  sciences  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, the  aptitude  of  young  men  can  be  easily  tested  in  the 
laboratories,  now  so  numarous  and  useful,  in  which  their 
original  work  would  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
professors.'  *  He  who  advances  science  by  his  discoveries, 
works  in  the  interest  of  all ;  the  State  ought,  therefore,  to 
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reward  him  ptoportionally  to  the  scientific  Berrioee  he 
readers  it.' ' 

Not  011I7  hare  diBcoverere  not  been  remunerated  for 
tbeir  laboois,  bat  their  usual  means  of  enhnstence  have  in 
many  cases  been  diminished  in  consequence  of  their  occu^ 
pation.  John  Aubrey  stated  that  he  '  beard  Harvey  say 
that  soon  after  his  book  on  tbe  circulation  of  the  blood 
came  out,  be  fell  mightily  in  bis  practice.  It  was  believed 
by  the  Tulg;ar  that  he  was  crack-brained.  And  all  the) 
profession  were  against  him.  He  was  also  called  "tbe| 
circulator." '  This  part  of  the  subject  is,  however,  more 
fiilly  treated  of  in  Chapter  XXVIII.  on  the  *  Circumstances 
and  Occupations  favourable  to  Scientific  Research.' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

COST  or  scumiiFic  besearcees. 

Rbsxabchbs  differ  greatly  in  expense,  but  the  cost  of  those 
in  physics  and  chemistry  is  not  usually  great ;  for  materials 
and  apparatus  it  does  not  often  exceed  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  chief  cost  consists  in  the  time  required ; 
nearly  every  scientific  discovery  of  importance,  if  the 
time,  skill,  and  money  expended  upon  it  were  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate  as  bigb-^lass  ability  is  medicine,  law,  or 
commerce,  wonld  cost  at  least  several  thousand  pounds. 

Harvey  expended  nineteen  years  of  labour  in  order  to 
discover  iiilly  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throu^out  its 
entire  course.  Newton's  work  also  was  tremendous.  He 
published  his  great  book,  the  Prvnaipia,  in  1687,  and  at 

'  Can/emuiei ;  Special  Loan  Collection,  South  Kensington  Uosenm, 
1876,rol.iL  pp.  ftS-SS. 
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that  time  there  wete  not  more  than  ten  peraons  who  could 
fully  understand  it,  and  it  was  fifty  years  before  it  was 
fully  appreciated.  Hunter's  experiments,  &c.,  also,  in 
comparative  anatomy,  cost  him  70,0001.  in  money  alone, 
beaidee  an  immense  amount  of  personal  labonr.  It  was 
by  making  at  least  one  thousand  observations,  that 
Graham, in  the  year  1722, discovered  thediumal  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle ;  and  Canton,  about  the  year  1756, 
by  nLaking  at  least  four  thousand  observations,  confirmed 
that  discovery,  and  also  discovered  the  yearly  variation  of 
the  needle,  and  that  the  diurnal  variation  was  greater  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  '  The  labour  of  comparing  with 
theory  above  eight  thousand  observed  places  of  the  moon, 
by  computation  of  the  same  number  of  places  which  had 
been  observed  at  G-reenwich,  between  the  years  1750  and 
1830,  occupied  a  number  of  calculators  (sometimes  as 
many  as  sixteen)  during  about  eight  years,  and  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  Lunar  Tables.  One 
result  of  these  calculations  was  the  discovery  of  two  lunar 
inequalities,  both  due  to  the  attraction  of  Venus.*  Several 
years  have  already  been  occupied  by  a  number  of  calcu- 
lators in  computing  the  results  of  the  observations  of  the 
late  transit  of  Venus,  and  the  labours  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. The  discovery  of  thallium  and  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  its  atomic  weight  cost  Crookes  many  years  of 
labour  and  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  the  determination 
of  the  chief  properties  of  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid, 
fluoride  of  silver,  and  other  fluorides,  occupied  the  author 
of  these  pages  most  of  his  time  during  nine  years,  and 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  several  hundred  ounces  of 
platinum  vessels.  The  compilation  and  publication  of  the 
mere  Ust  of  the  titles  of  original  scientific  investigations 
made  since  the  year  1800,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
investigators,  and  entitled  *  The  Soyal  Society  Catalogue 
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of  Scientific  Papers,'  have  coat  our  GovemmeDt  and  the 
Royal  Society  nearly  10,000/.  The  number  of  researches 
tB  more  than  100,000,  and  their  titles  alone  occupy  eight 
large  folio  volumes  of  1,000  pages  each;  and  all  these 
researches,  the  mere  pecuniary  cost  of  which  would  amount 
to  many  millions  of  pounds,  were  made  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  investigators  themselves,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  men  of  limited  pecuniary  means. 

Frequeaitly  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  expense  of 
a  research  can  he  judged  of  hy  the  published  account  of 
the  investigation,  because  a  very  large  number  of  esperi- 
menta  made  in  the  endeavour  to  select  a  good  subject  of 
investigation  lead  only  to  negative  results ;  and  many  of 
those  made  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  research  are  imperfect 
and  unfit  for  publication,  and  some,  made  in  attempts  to 
extend  the  research  in  various  directi(ms,  lead  to  no  positive 
knowledge,  and  the  whole  of  these  have  to  be  discarded 
and  consigned  to  oblivion.  Often  several  months  of 
labour  are  expended  in  finding  that  a  supposed  new  fact 
was  not  new,  or  that  the  circumstance  intended  to  be 
investigated  was  not  worthy  of  an  investigation.  Faraday 
has  remarked :  '  The  world  little  knows  how  many  of  the 
thoughts  aod  theories  that  have  passed  through  the  mind  - 
of  a  scientific  investigator  have  been  crushed  in  silence 
and  secrecy  by  his  own  severe  criticism  and  adverse 
ezan)ination  ;  that  in  the  most  successful  instances  uot  a 
tenth  of  the  suggestions,  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  the  pre- 
limioaiy  conclusions  have  been  realised.' 

Manufacturers  occasionally  require  an  original  research 
to  be  made  in  connection  with  their  processes,  and  some- 
times object  to  the  expense  because  the  results  are  so 
small  in  amount,  as  if  they  expected  such  kind  of  work  to 
yield  the  same  quantity  of  effect  as  ordinary  routine  pro- 
fesBional  labour,  and  forgetting  that  by  the  exercise  of 
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much  less  rare  ability  manufacturers  tbemaelvee  usually 
obtain  much  greater  recompense  for  their  exertions. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  pabUc  understand  or 
intelligently  credit  the  amount  of,  time  and  labour  ex- 
pended in  acquiring  the  ability  to  discover,  and  in  dis- 
covering new  truths  of  nature,  because  those  truths,  when 
once  known,  are  often  so  simple  aQd  bo  self-evident,  that 
it  appears  to  a  pereou  inexperienced  in  research  almost 
impossible  nob  to  have  perceived  them  at  first  sight.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  want  of  knowledge,  persons  who 
had  gained  many  thousands  of  pounds  by  the  aid  of  a  dis- 
covery and  invention  of  mine,  and  had  taken  the  entire 
profit  and  credit  during  many  years,  informed  me  that  a 
school-boy  might  have  done  it,  forgetting  that  the  ability 
to  make  the  discovery  was  acquired  at  the  expense  of  long- 
continued  habits  of  study  combined  with  a  natural  aptitude 
for  science,  and  was  my  own  individual  property.  The 
blindness,  even  of  persons  of  the  best  intentions,  is  some- 
times so  extreme  in  such  cases,  that  they  both  deny  any 
credit  and  refuse  to  give  any  recompense  to  the  real  dis- 
coverer; and  as  there  is  no  l^;al  remedy  in  snch  cases,  the 
best  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
justice  is  to  insist  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  being  made  with  the  aid  of  an  able  scientific 
man  and  a  judicious  lawyer. 

Notwithstanding  the  incalculably  great  advantages 
this  nation  has  received  and  is  receiving  &om  original 
scientific  enquiry,  it  is  not  at  present  possible  for  a 
scientific  man  to  obtain  an  income  by  such  labour.  This 
is  not,  however,  a  suitable  place  to  discuss  the  question 
how  scientific  ability  and  cost  of  original  research  may  be 
repaid  to  the  investigator.  That  difficult  problem  is  being 
considered,  and  if  this  country  is  to  retain  its  superiority 
as  a  manufacturing  nation   the  question  must  soon  be 
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solved  in  a  vay  much  more  EatisfactoTy  to  the  original 
worker. 

At  the  Royal  InBtitation  of  0reat  Britain^  a  fund 
exists  to  defray  the  expenses  of  research  conducted  there ; 
and  aid  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  original  scientific 
researches  made  by  privato  persons  may  be  obtained  ftom 
the  (Jovemment  Grant  Committoe  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  Chemical  Society  of  London  also  now  possesses  a  fund 
to  aid  the  prosecution  of  original  inquiries  in  chemistry. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

UKEXFECnil)   OB   '  ACCIDENTAL '   DISCOVERIES. 

We  are  too  apt  to  attribute  to  accident  or  occult  influ- 
ence that  which  we  cannot  imderstand.  A  popular  notion 
exists  that  scientific  diecoverieB  in  general  are  the  results 
of  the  purest  accident ;  but  this  idea  is  most  incorrect. 
The  evolution  of  new  truths  is  detormined  by  the  laws 
of  human  progress,  and  discoveries  therefore  must  occur. 
The  possibility  of  making  any  discovery  is  dependent, 
as  I  have  shown,  apon  certain  other  discoveries  having 
been  previously  made ;  and  when  those  have  been  made, 
the  additional  new  truth  comes  looming  in  the  distance, 
and  is  more  or  less  thrust  upon  the  notice  of  investiga- 
tors, and  cannot  long  remain  unknowo.  The  discovery 
of  tile  universal  action  of  gravity  was  forced,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  notice  of  Newton,  partly  by  its  nearness,  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  his  studies ;  and  that  of  the  com- 
position of  the  sun  was  prelumined  in  the  mysteiy  of 
*  Fraunhofer's  Lines.* 

'  Men  have  a  willingnese  to  believe  that  great  dis- 
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coveries  are  governed  by  casual  coincidences,'  but 
'  Newton  had  entertained  the  thought  of  the  moon  beinf; 
retained  in  her  orbit  by  gravitation  as  early  as  1665  or 
166S."  The  discovery  of  Oersted  has  been  spoken  of 
aa  a  caaual  isolated  experiment.  Yet  Oersted  had  been 
looking  for  such  an  accident,  probably  more  carefully 
and  perseveringly  than  any  other  person  in  Europe.  In 
1807  he  had  published  a  work,  in  which  he  professed 
tliftt  his  purpose  was  to  *  ascertain  whether  electricity, 
in  its  latent  state,  had  any  effect  on  the  magnet.*  And 
he,  as  I  know  from  his  own  declaration,  considered  his 
discovery  as  the  natural  sequel  and  confirmation  of  bis 
early  researches;  as,  indeed,  it  fell  in  readily  and  imme- 
diately with  speculations  on  these  sul^ects  then  very  pre- 
valent in  Germany.  In  was  an  accident,  like  that  by 
which  a  man  guesses  a  riddle  on  which  his  mind  has  been 
long  employed.'  * 

'  No  sffienii^  diaaovery  can,  with  any  justice,  be  con- 
sidered due  to  accide^it.  In  whatever  manner  facts  may 
be  presented  to  the  notice  of  a  discoverer,  they  can  never 
become  the  materials  of  exact  knowledge,  unless  they  find 
his  mind  already  provided  with  precise  and  suitable  con- 
ceptions by  which  they  may  be  analysed  and  connected.'  * 
It  has  been  said, '  By  the  accidental  placing  of  a  rhomb  of 
calcareous  spar  upon  a  book  or  line,  Bartolinus  discovered 
the  property  of  the  dovhle  refraction  of  light'  But  Bax- 
toliuus  could  have  seen  no  such  consequence  in  the  accident, 
if  he  had  not  previously  had  a  clear  conception  of  single 
refraction.  A  lady,  in  describing  an  optical  experiment 
which  had  been  shown  her,  said  of  her  teacher, '  He  told 
me  to  increase  mid  dvmvniah  the  cmgle  of  refraction,  and 

■  WheweH,  ^itoty  of  th«  Indvetite  Soietieei,  3rd  edit.  Tol.il.  p.  4S1. 
>  Ibid.  p.  72.  '  Ibid.  p.  701. 
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at  last  I  found  that  he  only  meant  me  to  move  m;  head  ap 
and  down.'  At  any  rate,  till  the  lady  had  acquired  the 
notions  which  the  technical  terms  convey,  she  could  not 
have  made  Bartolinus's  discovery  by  means  of  his  acci- 
dent. '  By  accidentally  combining  two  rhombs  in  dif- 
ferent positions,'  it  is  added,'  '  Huyghens  discovered  the 
polarisation  of  light.'  Supposing  that  this  ezperiment 
had  been  made  without  design,  what  Huygbena  reaUj 
observed  was  that  the  images  appeared  and  disappeared 
alternately  as  he  turned  the  rhombs  round.  But  was  it 
an  easy  or  an  obvious  business  to  analyse  this  curiooB 
alternation  into  the  circumBtances  of  the  rays  of  light 
having  sides,  as  Newton  expressed  it,  and  into  the  addi- 
tional hypotheses  which  are  implied  in  the  term  polarisa- 
tion? Those  will  be  able  to  answer  this  question  who 
have  found  how  far  from  easy  it  is  to  understand  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  polarisation  in  this  ca8%  now  that  the 
property  is  fnlly  established.  Huygheas's  success  de- 
pended on  bis  clearness  of  thought,  for  this  enabled  him 
to  perform  the  intellectual  analysis,  which  never  would 
have  occurred  to  most  men,  however  often  they  had 
'  accidentally  combined  two  rhombs  in  different  positions.' 
By  accidentally  looking  through  a  prism  of  the  same 
snbetance,  and  turning  it  round,  Malus  discovered  the 
polarisation  of  light  by  reflection.  Malus  saw  that,  in 
some  positions,  the  light  reflected  from  the  windows  of  the 
Luxembourg,  thus  seen  through  the  prism,  became  dim. 
Another  man  would  have  supposed  tiiis  dimness  the  result 
of  accident ;  but  his  mind  was  differently  constituted  and 
disciplined,  fie  considered  the  position  of  the  window, 
and  of  the  prism ;  repeated  the  experiment  over  and  over ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  eminently  distinct  conceptions  of 


■  MiJAvrth  It«oi«n,  No.  cxzxiii.  p.  121. 
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Space  which  he  possessed,  resolved  the  phenomena  into  its 
geometrical  conditions.  A  believer  in  accident  would  not 
have  sought  them ;  a  person  of  less  clear  ideaa  would  not 
have  found  them.  A  person  must  have  a  strange  con- 
fidence in  the  virtue  of  chance  and  the  worthlesaness  of 
intellect  who  can  say,*  even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  or  the 
reckleseness  of  anooymouB  criticism,  that  'in  all  these 
fondamental  discoTeries  appropriate  ideas  had  no  share,' 
and  that  the  discoveries  *  might  have  been  made  by  the 
moat  ordinary  observers.'  * 

Scientific  researches  are  rarely  made  in  a  haphazard 
way,  but  nearly  always  by  men  with  apecially-tiained 
minds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  solving  definite  questions. 
Pascal  did  not  verify  his  theory  of  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  accident,  but  purposely  bad  a  barometer  carried 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain  (the  Fuy  de  Dome,  in  France)  to 
test  his  conjecture.  The  great  majority  of  important  dis- 
coveries are  also  laboriously  sought  for.  Oersted  sought 
for  the  true  relation  between  electricity  and  magnetiem 
during  more  than  fifteen  years  before  he  found  it.  Yolta 
had  studied  electricity  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  had 
invented  his  electrophoms  and  electric  condenser  before 
he  discovered  chemical  electricity.  Faraday  began  to 
search  for  a  relation  of  magnetism  to  light  in  the  year 
1822,  and  discovered  it  in  1845.  He  also  sought  for  an 
experimental  connection  between  gravity  and  the  physical 
forces  during  a  great  many  years,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  it.  Discovery,  unless  it  be  that  of  an  isolated 
fact,  is  always  a  more  or  less  gradual  process.  We  do  not 
at  once  find  a  general  law  or  principle,  even  though  we 
may  have  correctly  predicted  its  existence  by  an  hypo- 
thesis, because  a  general  law  requires  a  great  variety  and 

■  See  Edinburgh  Sevwm,  No.  cxxxiii.  p.  122. 

»  WheweU,  PhiloKphy  of  the  Indiu^xrm  SeAeneet,  vol.  U,  pp.  189-193. 
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number  of  inatanoes  to  prove  it ;  and  the  greater  the  law, 
the  more  gradual  and  laborious  the  process. 

Far  from  being  matters  of  accident,  Bome  discoveries 
are  successfully  predicted ;  but  usually  this  can  only  occur 
in  cases  where  the  essential  conditions  upon  which  the 
phenomena  depend  are  clearly  imagined  or  known.  The 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  by  Le  Verrier  and 
Adams,  is  a  well-known  instance  of  this  kind.  The  pro- 
bability of  the  exiHtence  of  a  disturbing  body  beyond 
Uranus  was  imagined  by  M.  A.  Bouvard  and  Mr.  Hussey  aa 
early  aa  the  year  1 834.  Mr.  Adams  soon  after  set  to  work 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  disturbance ;  and  as  early  as 
1841  he  conjectured  the  existence  of  an  exterior  planet, 
and  decided  to  examine  its  effect.  In  1844  he  applied  to 
the  Astronomer  fioyal  for  recorded  observations,  to  assist 
him;  and  at  the  end  of  October  1645,  he  had  calculated 
the  elements  of  the  supposed  planet,  and  gave  as  its  longi- 
tude 323i°.  On  June  1,1846,  a  memoir  of  M.  Le  Verrier 
was  published,  containing  his  first  predictions  respecting 
the  expected  planet.  On  July  29,  Professor  ChalHs,  of 
Cambridge,  began  to  look  for  the  planet,  and  actually  saw 
it  on  At^ust  4  and  12,  and  reserved  it,  with  others,  for 
examination ;  but  did  not  then  recognise  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  method  of  obserTation.  On  September  23, 
M.  Oalle,  of  Berlin,  received  an  express  application  from 
M.  Le  Verrier,  of  Paris,  to  try  arid  recognise  it  by  its 
having  (like  all  other  planets)  a  visible  disc,  and  M.  Gatle 
saw  and  distinguished  it  on  that  very  same  day.  On 
September  29,  Professor  Challis,  having  seen  a  paper  of 
Le  Verrier's,  of  August  31,  singled  out  the  planet  by  its 
appearing  to  have  a  visible  disc ;  and  In  the  same  month, 
Sir  J.  Herschel  remarked,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Southampton :  '  We  see  it '  {i.e.  the  planet) 
'  as  Columbus  saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain.     Its 
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moTementB  have  been  felt,  trembling  along  the  far-reach- 
ing line  of  oui  analysia,  with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  ocular  demonBtration.' 

'Halley  had  the  glory  of  having  firet  detected  a 
periodic  comet,  in  the  case  of  that  vhich  has  since  borne 
his  name.  But  this  great  discovery  was  not  made  without 
labour.  In  1705,  Halley  explained  how  the  parabolic 
orbit  of  a  planet  may  be  determined  from  three  observa- 
tions ;  and,  joining  example  to  precept,  himself  calculated 
the  positions  and  orbits  of  twenty-four  comets.  He  found, 
as  the  reward  of  his  industry,  that  the  comets  of  1607  and 
1531  bad  the  same  orbits  as  that  of  1682.  And  here  the 
intervals  are  nearly  the  same,  namely,  about  seventy-five 
years.  Are  these  three  comets,  then,  identical  ?  la  look- 
ing back  into  the  history  of  such  appearances,  he  found 
comets  recorded  in  1456,  in  1380,  and  1305;  the  inters 
vals  are  still  the  same,  seventy-five  or  seventy-six  years. 
It  was  impossible  now  to  doubt  that  they  were  Uie  periods 
of  a  revolving  body ;  that  the  comet  was  a  planet ;  its 
orbit  a  long  ellipse,  not  a  parabola.*  '  But  if  this  were  so, . 
the  comet  must  reappear  in  1758  or  1759.  Halley  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  do  so;  and  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction  was  naturally  looked  forward  to,  as  an  additional 
stamp  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.'  '  But  in  all 
this  the  comet  had  been  supposed  to  be  affected  only  by 
the  attraction  of  the  sun.  The  planets  must  disturb  its 
motion  as  they  disturb  each  other.  How  would  this  dis- 
tutbance  affect  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  reap- 
pearance ?  Halley  bad  proposed,  but  not  attempted,  to 
solve  this  question.'  '  The  effect  of  perturbations  on  a 
comet  defeats  all  known  methods  of  approximation,  and 
requires  immense  labour.  "  Clairaut,"  says  Bailly, "  under- 
took this;  with  courage  enough  to  dare  the  adventure, 
he  had  talent  enough  to  obtain  a  memorable  victory ; " 
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the  difficulties,  the  labour,  grew  upon  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced ;  bat  he  fought  his  way  through  them,  assisted  by 
Lalaode,  and  by  a  female  calculator,  Madame  Lepaute. 
He  predicted  that  the  comet  would  reach  its  perihelion 
April  13,1759,  but  claimed  the  licence  of  a  month  for  the 
inevitable  inaccuracies  of  a  calculation  which,  in  addition 
to  all  other  eourcee  of  error,  was  made  in  haste,  that  it 
might  appear  as  a  prediction.  The  comet  justified  his 
calculations  and  his  caution  together,  for  it  arrived  at  its 
perihelion  on  March  13." 

D'Alibard  and  others,  in  the  year  1752,  tested  Franklin's 
conjecture,  made  in  1 750,  of  the  analogy  of  electricity  and 
lightning,  by  erecting  at  Marli  a  pointed  rod  of  iron,  40  feet 
high,  and  discovered  that  when  a  thunder-cloud  passed  over 
the  place,  the  rod  was  capable  of  yielding  electric  sparks. 

'Fresnel  proved,  by  a  most  profound  mathematical 
calculation,  St  priori,  that  the  extraordinary  ray'  (of 
polarised  light)  <  must  be  wanting  in  glass  and  other 
unorystallised  substances,  and  that  it  must  necessarily 
exist  in  carbonate  of  Ume,  qiiartz,  and  other  bodies 
having  one  optic  axis,  but  tliat,  in  the  numerous  class  of 
substances  which  possess  two  optic  axes,  both  rays  must 
undergo  extraordinary  refraction,  and  consequently  that 
both  must  deviate  from  the  original  plane,  and  these  results 
have  been  perfectly  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiments." 

*M.  Melloni,  observing  that  the  maximum  point  of 
heat  is  transferred  farther  and  farther  towards  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  according  as  the  substance  of  the  prism 
is  more  and  more  permeable  to  heat,  inferred  that  a  prism 
ot  rock-salt,  which  possesses  a  greater  power  of  transmit- 
ting the  caloriBc  rays  than  any  known  body,  ought  to 

■  WheweU,  HUtory  of  Induetive  ScUacei,  Srd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
*  Mn.  Somerville,   CortnecHoa  qf  the  PkyHeal  Smeneet,  2iid  edit, 
p.  218. 
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throw  the  point  of  greatest  heat  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  visible  part  of  the  spectnim ;  an  anticipation 
which  experiment  fiilly  confirmed,  by  placing  it  as  much 
beyond  the  dark  limit  of  the  red  rays  as  the  red  part  is 
distant  from  the  bluish-green  band  of  the  spectrum.'^ 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the  year  1802,  conjectured 
that  all  electrical  decompositions  might  be  polar,  i.e.  the 
separated  elements  might  be  divided  into  positive  and 
negative.  In  the  year  1806,  he  tried  to  t«st  this,  and,  by 
numerous  experiments,  proved  bis  conjectures  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  showed  that  when  a  liquid  was  decomposed  by  an 
electric  current,  it  was  separated  into  two  classes  of  bodies, 
positive  and  negative,  and  *  that  chemical  and  electrical 
attractions  were  produced  by  the  same  cause,  acting  in 
the  one  case  on  particles,  in  the  other  on  masses.'  It  was 
also  with  the  object  of  supporting  this  theory  that  he 
tried  to  decompose  potash  and  soda  by  the  aid  of  an 
electric  current,  and  succeeded. 

Anticipating  that  a  piece  of  iron  changing  in  tempe- 
rature whilst  under  magnetic  influence  would  produce  an 
electric  current  by  magneto-electric  induction,  I  heated 
an  iron  wire  to  redness  in  the  axis  of  a  coil  of  insulated 
copper  wire,  the  ends  of  which  were  attached  to  a  galva- 
nometer, and  allowed  the  iron  to  cool  whilst  in  contact 
with  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  obtained  the  expected 
current,* 

Mitscherlich,  knowing  the  law  of  expansion  of  calc- 
Bpar  by  heat,  predicted  that  its  doable-tefracting  power 
for  light  would  decrease  as  the  temperature  of  the  spar 
was  raised,  and  this  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  experi- 
ment.   The  continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of 

'  Mts.  Someiville,  Ck^rmectitm  of  the  Pkytical  SaUncat,  iad  edit. 
P.24T. 

*  See  Praeeedingi  Boyal  Somety,  IS69,  No.  lOS. 
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matter  was  alBO  predicted  b;  Herschel.  In  his  *  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  on  Natural  Pbiloaopbj,'  1831,  page  234, 
he  su^eeta  that  liquids  and  gases  '  will  ultimately  turn 
out  to  be  separated  by  no  Budden  line  of  demarcatioD,  but 
shade  into  each  other  by  insensible  giadatJoos.  The  late 
experiment  of  Baron  Gagnard  de  la  Tour  may  be  regarded 
as  a  first  step  towards  a  full  demonstration  of  this.'  The 
sagacity  of  the  same  eminent  astronomer  enabled  him  also 
to  anticipate  theoretically  one  of  the  greatest  discoTerie» 
of  Faraday,  viz.  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  a  beam 
of  polarised  light  by  means  of  a  magnet.' 

Selying  on  the  strength  of  Bode'e  law,  and  the  conse- 
quent probable  existence  of  a  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter, the  German  astronomers  eyen  formed  themselves  into 
an  association  for  discovering  it,  and  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  the  long-expected  planet.  Instead,  however,  of  a  single 
large  planet  only,  a  large  number  of  small  ones  have  been 
found,  by  watching  that  particular  part  of  the  heavens.  In 
this  way  Ceres  and  Pallas  were  discovered  between  the 
years  1601  and  1804  ;  Vesta,  in  1807  ;  and  a  great  many 
since.  One  was  discovered  in  1845  ;  three,  in  1847  ;  one, 
in  1848 ;  tbt«e,  in  1850  ;  two,  in  1851 ;  eight,  in  1852  ; 
four,  in  1853;  six,  in  1854;  four,  in  1856;  and  so  on, 
and  altogether  about  158  have  already  been  found.  Some 
of  these  are  not  more  than  about  four  miles  in  diameter, 
whilst  others  are  as  much  as  about  35  miles. 

*  As  soon  as  Wheatstone  had  proved  experimentally 
that  the  conduction  of  electricity  occupied  time,  Faiaday 
remarked  in  1838,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  that  if  the 
conducting  wires  were  connected  with  the  coatings  of  a 
large  Leyden  jar,  the  rapidity  of  conduction  would  be 
lessened.     This  prediction  remained  unverified  for  sixteen 

'  U/t  i^Faradaji,  bj  Dr.  H.  B.  Jonee,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
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years,  until  fhe  submarine  cable  was  laid  beneath  the 
Channel.  A  considerable  retardation  of  the  electric  spark 
was  then  detected  by  Siemens  and  I^timer  Gark,  and 
Faraday  at  once  pointed  out  that  the  wire  surrounded  by 
water  resembles  a  Leyden  jar  on  a  large  scale,  eo  that 
each  message  sent  through  the  cable  verified  his  remark 
of  1838.'  'Sir  W.  Thomson  was  enabled  by  theory  to 
anticipate  the  following  ciiriom  effect,  namely,  that  an 
electric  current  passing  in  an  iron  bar  from  a  hot  to  a  cold 
part  produces  a  cooling  effect,  but  in  a  copper  bar  the  effect 
is  ezaetty  opposite  in  character,  that  is,  the  bar  becomes 
heated.'  'The  existence  ofthemetalspotassium  and  sodium 
was  foreseen  by  Lavoisier,  and  their  elimination  by  Davy 
was  one  of  the  chief  experimenta  oruda  which  established 
Lavoisier's  system.  The  existence  of  many  other  metals 
which  eye  had  never  seen  was  almost  a  necessary  inference, 
and  theory  has  not  been  found  at  &ult.  No  sooner,  too, 
had  a  theory  of  organic  compounds  been  conceived  by 
Professor  A.  W,  Williamson  than  he  foretold  the  formation 
of  a  complex  substance  consisting  of  water  in  which  both 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  atoms  of  acetyle.  This 
substance,  known  as  the  acetic  anhydride,  was  afterwards 
produced  by  Oerhardt.  In  the  subsequent  progress  of 
organic  chemistry,  occurrences  of  this  kind  have  been 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely.' ' 

Becently,  also.  Sir  William  Thomson  has  predicted 
that  in  the  phenomena  of  'electro-torsion'  of  iron  wire, 
*  if  the  wire,  rod,  or  tube  experimented  upon  be  stretched 
by  a  heavy  weight,  then  no  doubt,  the  torsions,  as  well  as 
the  elongations,  under  varying  magnetic  influences,  will 
be  the  reverse  of  those  discovered."  Mendlejeef  has 
also   predicted  the  existence  of  several  new  elementary 

'  JevonB,  Friiuijilet  of  Science,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180,  181. 

'  Philotophieal  Trantaetiaru  of  the  Sofal  Saoiety,  ISTl,  p.  662. 
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BubstanceB,'  one  of  which  (gallium)  has  heen  since  dis- 
eovered. 

As  we  are,  however,  only  in  a  few  cases  completely 
acquainted  with  all  the  essential  conditions  upon  which  a 
phenomenon  depends,  our  predictions  of  the  results  of 
unmade  esperiments,  observations,  and  calculatiohs  are 
often  wrong;  bat  if  we  could  in  all  cases  predict  the 
results  of  research  with  certainty,  experiment  and  obser* 
vation  would  be  unnecessary. 

Substances  and  theiT  forces  act  and  react  upon  each 
other  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  their  nature;  and  as  those  laws  are 
definite,  every  new  comhvnation  or  arraTigem&tit  of  bodies 
must  produce  new  results.  Any  person, .therefore,  who 
combines  or  arranges  substances  and  their  forces  in  a  new 
mode,  and  observes  their  action,  may  reasonably  expect  to 
make  a  discovery,  provided  he  can  obtain  a  sufficiently 
conspicuous  instance,  or  is  able  to  detect  the  effect. 
Probably  nearly  all  new  discoveries  in  physics  and  che- 
mistry are  made  either  by  tAserving  matter  an4  ^ 
powers  under  new  conditions,  or  by  the  aid  of  new  or 
improved  means  of  observation ;  and  as  scientific  inve»- 
tigators  are  almost  the  only  persons  engaged  in  observing 
forces  and  substanceB  under  new  conditions,  or  in  employ- 
ing new  means  of  observation,  and  do  so  with  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  new  truths,  the  great  majority  of  dis- 
coveries are  not  the  result  of  accident,  although  many  of 
them  are  widely  different  from  those  expected.  Probably 
no  one  would  say  that  the  geographical  discoveries  made 
by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  interior  of  Africa  were  acci- 
dental, although  some  of  them  were  difierent  from  those 
he  expected. 

The  following  are  examples  of  discoveries  more  truly 
'  Chemioal  Ntni,  Via.  839,  Deo.  31,  ISTS. 
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of  an  uaexpected  character : — Von  Kleist,  a  GenriMi  pre- 
late of  Gamin  in  Pomerania,  during  the  year  1745,  and 
OuiuBus  of  Leyden,  in  1746,  appear  to  be  the  first  who 
observed  the  property  of  the  Leyden  phial.  The  latter, 
whilst  handling  a  vessel  of  water  connected  with  an  electrio 
machine,  received  a  sadden  shock  in  his  arms  and  breast 
b;  bringing  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  jar  into  con- 
nection through  bis  body.  This  circumstance,  on  being 
published,  excited  much  surprise,  and  Muschenbroeck, 
after  receiving  one  shock,  said  he  would  not  receive 
another  for  the  entire  kingdom  of  France.  The  wooder- 
ful  experiment  was  repeated  in  various  forms  all  over 
Europe.  The  Abbe  Nollet,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of 
France,  sent  a  shock  throu^^  a  circle  of  180  soldiers,  also 
through  a  line  of  men  and  wire  of  900  toises  in  length, 
and  Dr.  Watson,  of  Shooter's  Hill,  in  England,  sent  it 
through  a  length  of  12,000  feet  of  wire. 

'  The  variation  in  the  length  of  the  pendulum  beating 
seconds  at  different  places,  was  first  discovered  by  Bichter 
in  the  year  1672,  whilst  observing  transits  of  the  fixed 
stars  across  the  meridian  at  Cayenne.  He  found  that  his 
clock  lost  2  minutes  8  seconds  daily,  which  induced  him 
to  determine'the  length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  in 
that  latitude ;  and  repeating  the  experiments  on  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  found  the  seconds  pendulum  at 
Fans  to  be  more  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  longer  than 
at  Cayenne." 

Different  discoveries  occur  with  very  different  degrees 
of  unexpectedness ;  great  ones  rarely  come  unawares.  The 
quantitative  relations  of  known  scientific  truths  are  also 
rarely  found  by  accident,  because  definite  researches  are 
specially  made  to  find  them.    The  discovery  of  new  quali- 

I  Mrs.  Somerville,  QmnMtien  ^the  Phyiical  SoUnaei,  3nd  edit  p.  68. 
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tative  t&cta  ia  usually  the  moat  unpredictable,  and  ihu 
most  unexpected  discoveries  in  phyBics  and  chemiBtiy  are 
generally  thoae  of  rare  Buhetances  or  of  isolated  pheno- 
mena of  an  entirely  novel  and  peculiar  kind ;  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  a  new  elementary  Bubatance  has  rarely  been 
Buccessfully  predicted  (for  an  exception  to  this  latter  state- 
ment see  pp.  232-3). 

A  few  diacoveries  are  also  made  by  persons  engaged 
in  arts  and  mann&ctureB,  who  occasionally,  but  much  leas 
frequently,  also  observe  matter  and  its  forces  under  new 
circumstances.  Such  discoveries  are  more  truly  matters 
of  accident,  because  those  who  make  them  are  not  search- 
ing for  new  truths,  and  therefore  find  them  more  unex- 
pectedly ;  manufacturers  also  are  rarely  scientific  investi- 
gators. In  arts  and  manufactures  the  proceasea  are  usually 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  this  sometimes  makes  the  new 
effect  conspicuous,  and  causes  it  to  be  observed.  As  an 
,  instance  of  such  *  accidental '  discovery  may  be  mentioned 
the  finding  of  the  so-called  '  hydro-electricity '  produced 
by  the  friction  of  water  and  steam  against  the  sides  of  a 
pipe.  The  first  fact  of  this  kind  was  obeerred  by  a  work- 
man attending  a  steam-boiler  at  Newcastle,  who  found 
that  he  received  electric  shocks  if  he  touched  the  boiler 
daring  the  blowing  off  of  the  steam.  The  true  cause  of 
the  phenomenon,  however,  was  discovered  by  Armstrong 
and  Faraday,  who  investigated  the  action.  The  statio 
electric  charge  acquired  by  insulated  electric-telegraph 
cables  by  contact  with  one  end  of  a  voltaio-battery  was 
also  first  observed  by  practical  persons,  and  afterwards 
scientifically  investigated.  Ingenious  persons  engaged  in 
developing  improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures  some- 
times consider  they  are  making  discoveries  when  they  are 
really  making  inventions  (i.e.  applying  known  truths  in  a 
new  way  to  some  useful  purpose)  simply  because  they  have 
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not  carefiillj  considered  the  difference  between  diacovery 
and  invention.  Usually,  however,  the  object  of  manu- 
facturere  and  tradesmen  is  routine,  and  entirely  opposed 
to  the  making  of  theoretic^  experiments  of  any  kind. 

Id  many  cases  we  make  a  number  of  experiments, 
each  with  a  definite  object,  bnt  do  not  make  a  discovery ; 
for  example,  fragments  of  carbon  might  be  immersed  in  a 
thousand  difierent  liquids  in  tiie  hope  of  dissolving  it, 
without  our  being  able  to  find  a  solvent ;  I  have  unnuccesB- 
fully  immersed  it  in  a  great  number.  Every  experienced 
investigator  in  physics  and  chemistry  makes  numerous 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  consigned  to  oblivion 
because  th^  are  either  negative,  inconclusive,  or  of  trivial 
value.  Long  periods  of  time  have  been  occupied  in  study, 
books  ransacked  for  information,  an  endless  number  of 
hypotheses  invented,  rare  specimens  of  nature  and  art 
obtained,  complicated  and  expensive  apparatuses  designed 
and  oonstnicted,  rare  and  valuable  substances  consumed, 
but  all  to  no  effectual  purpose;  nature  has  either  no 
secret  to  yield  of  the  expected  kind,  or  we  have  not 
employed  the  proper  method  of  finding  it. 

In  other  cases,  we  search  for  one  thing  and  find  a 
totally  different  one.  The  planet  PalUs  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Olbers,  a  physician  of  Bremen,  whilst  search- . 
ing  for  Ceres  among  the  stars  of  the  constellation 
Virgo.  Even  in  two  hours  it  was  observed  to  have  a  per- 
ceptihle  motion.  Bradley  also,  searching  for  an  annual 
parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  discovered  the  *  aberration  of 
the  fixed  stars,*  and  subsequently,  also  the  nutation  (or 
nodding)  of  the  Eartli's  axis.  '  It  appears  clear,  on  con- 
sideration, that  since  light  and  the  spectator  on  the  earth 
are  both  in  motion,  the  apparent  direction  of  an  object 
will  be  determined  by  the  composition  of  these  motions. 
But  yet  the  effect  of  this  composition  of  motions  was  (as 
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is  usual  in  each  caaee)  traced  as  a  fact  in  obeervatioa 
before  it  was  clearly  seen  as  a  consequence  of  leaeoning. 
This  fact,  tlie  '  aberration  of  light '  (or  the  '  aberration  of 
the  fixed  stars,'  as  it  is  called), '  the  greatest  astronomical 
discovery  of  the  eighteenth  century,  belongs  to  Rradley, 
who  was  then  ProfesBor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards  Astronomer  Boyal  at  GreeDwich.  Molyneoz  and 
Bradley,  in  1725,  began  a  series  of  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  observations  near  the  zenith, 
the  existence  of  an  annual  parallas  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  Hooke  had  hoped  to  detect,  and  Flamstead  thought 
be  had  discovered.  Bradley  soon  found  that  the  star 
observed  by  him  had  a  minute  apparent  motion  different 
from  that  which  the  annual  parallax  would  produce.  He 
thought  of  a  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  as  a  mode  of 
accounting  for  this ;  but  found,  by  comparison  of  a  star 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pole,  that  this  explanation  would 
not  apply.  Bradley  and  Molyneux  then  considered  for 
a  moment  an  annual  alteration  of  figure  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  such  as  might  aSect  the  refractions ;  but  this 
hypothesis  was  soon  rejected.  In  1727,  Bradley  resumed 
his  observations,  with  a  new  instrument,  at  Wanstead,  and 
obtained  empirical  rules  for  the  changes  of  declination 
in  different  stars.  At  last,  accident  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  find  the  cause  of 
the  variations  which  he  had  discovered.  Being  in  a  boat 
on  the  Thames,  he  observed  that  the  vane  on  the  top 
of  the  mast  gave  a  different  apparent  direction  to  the 
wind,  as  the  boat  sailed  one  way  or  the  other.  Here 
was  an  image  of  hie  case ;  the  boat  represented  the 
earth  moving  in  different  directions  at  different  seasons, 
and  the  wind  represented  the  light  of  a  star.  He  had 
now  to  trace  the  consequences  of  this  idea ;  he  found 
that  it  led  to  the  empirical  rules  which  he  had  already 
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discoTered,  and,  in  1729,  he  gave  his  discovery  to  the 
Royal  Society.  His  paper  is  a  very  happy  narrative  of 
his  labonrs  and  his  thoughts.  TTia  theory  was  so  sound 
that  no  astronomer  ever  contested  it,  and  his  observations 
were  so  accurate  that  the  quantity  which  he  assigned  as 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  change  (one-ninetieth  of  a 
d^ree)  has  hardly  been  corrected  by  more  recent  astro- 
nomers.* '  When  Bradley  went  to  Greenwich  as  Astronomer 
Boyal,  he  continued  with  perseverance  observations  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  by  which  he  detected  aberration.  The 
result  of  this  was  another  discovery,  namely,  the  very 
nutation  (or  slight  oscillation  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  of  the 
earth's  axis)  which  he  had  formerly  rejected.' ' 

Similarly,  it  was  whilst  searching  for  certain  changes 
of  temperature  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  two 
Bur&ces  of  mercury  immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of 
double  cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium,  I  unexpectedly 
discovered  quite  a  different  phflOomenon,  viz.,  that  of 
electrolytic  vibrations  and  flounds. 

In  other  cases,  acting  upon  the  conviction  that  every 
new  experiment  produces  new  results,  even  tbough  they 
may  not  be  manifest,  or  of  a  kind  we  could  predict,  wp 
make  a  series  of  new  experiments,  hoping  that  amongst 
the  numerous  new  effects  some  may  be  conspicuous ;  i,e., 
we  search  for  something  new,  we  kjiow  not  wh(U,  and  we 
find  U.  For  instance,  I  once  electrolysed  a  large  variety 
of  metallic  solutions,  one  of  which  was  a  mixture  of  ter- 
cbloride  of  antimony  and  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  an 
anode  of  antimony  and  a  cathode  of  platinum.  Having 
obtained  a  thick  deposit  of  the  metal  of  bright  steel-like 
appearance,  I  attempted  to  remove  it  from  the  cathode, 
when  it  suddenly  shattered  to  small  particles  with  evolution 

■  Wbewell,  Bwlmy  qf  InAuatitt  aeieneet,  3id  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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of  considerable  heat.  Thia  was  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
'  explosive  antimony.'  I  subsequently  investigated  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  found  that  by  slightly  scratching  a  thick  piece 
of  the  aubstance,  the  temperature  it  suddenly  acquired  was 
sometimes  nearly  as  high  as  700°  F.'  In  a  similar  manner, 
by  subjecting  a,  large  number  of  substances  in  succession  to 
contact  with  liquefied  anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid  under 
very  great  pressure,  I  discovered  the  singular  circumstance 
that  by  contact  of  a  porous  piece  of  caustic  lime  with  that 
liqtud,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  two  bodies  did  not 
chemically  combine,  and  therefore  that  neither  water  nor 
chloride  of  calcium  was  formed. 

From  these  various  considerations  and  instances,  it  is 
evident  that  the  most  unexpected  discovery,  or  even  a  dis- 
covery contrary  to  expectation,  made  by  a  scientific  man, 
is  usually  a  result  of  definite  search,  and  that  the  term 
*  accidental '  is  in  nearly  all  cases  not  strictly  applicable  to 
the  discoveries  made  hy  scientific  investigators. 

>  Sm  TnHHMtlow  of  the  Bofal  Soei/^,  186T-6S,  and  1862. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
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Who  are  the  great ! 
Those  who  have  boldly  ventured  to  explore 
TTnaoonded  seas,  and  lands  tmknovn  before — 
Soared  on  the  wings  of  acienoe,  wide  and  &r, 
Measured  the  ann,  and  weighed  eftoh  distant  star — 
Pierced  the  dark  depths  of  ocean  and  af  earth, 
And  brought  uncounted  wonders  into  birth — 
Bepelled  the  pestilence,  retrained  the  storm, 
And  given  new  beauty  to  the  human  form — 
Wakened  the  voice  of  reason,  and  unfurled 
The  page  of  truthful  knowledge  to  the  world ; 
Th^  who  have  toiled  and  studied  for  mankind — 
Aroused  the  slambering  virtues  of  the  mind — 
Taught  us  a  thousand  bleadngs  to  create — 

Theee  are  the  nobly  great — Prince. 


The  discovery  of  important  scientific  truths  is  an  act  more 
nearly  allied  than  any  other  to  that  of  creation ;  even  tJie 
ancients  recognised  this,  and  classed  great  discoverers  (and 
eyen  inventors)  with  the  gods.     It  is  not  usually  the  most 
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public  or  the  most  popular  scientific  man,  nor  be  vbo  is 
apparently  tbe  moBt  useful,  who  makes  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries, but  the  less  known  and  the  less  appreciated  pro- 
found thinker  and  industrious  original  worker.  A  man's 
real  ability  in  science  is  much  less  to  be  measured  by  bis 
physical  feats  than  by  hia  intellectual  ones  ;  and  also  much 
less  by  the  popularity  accorded  to  him  during  his  life  by 
partially  scientific  persoDS,  tban  by  the  honour  assigned  to 
him  by  succeeding  scientific  philosophers.  The  glory  of 
Newton  and  of  Faraday  has  iar  outshone  that  of  tbe  most 
popular  expositor  of  science. 

A  discoverer  alone  can  best  describe  tbe  mental  con- 
ditions essential  to  Buccessful  research,  or  by  which  disco- 
veries are  made,  because  he  alone  can  best  realise  the 
mental  process  passed  through.  But  even  he  can  only  do 
it  imperfectly,  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
mind  in  observing  its  own  actions.  In  discovering,  much 
of  the  success  depends  upon  the  man.  Tbe  greatest  dis- 
coveries require  a  gifted  and  an  active  mind  acutely  im- 
pressible by  tbe  slightest  reaUy  exceptional  circumstance. 
The  personal  qualifications  for  achieving  success  in  physi- 
cal and  chemical  research  are  various ;  the  most  Impori^ant 
are,  an  inherent  sensitiveness  to  partiicular  impressions  of 
similarity  and  difiference,  an  ardent  spirit  of  enquiry  and 
enterprise,  suitable  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  science, 
strong  scientific  imagination  and  fertile  invention,  acute 
observing  faculties,  accurate  reasoning  power,  and  apti- 
tude in  making  experiments.  A  discoverer  must  be  able 
to  imagine  hypotheses,  invent  means  of  testing  them, 
manipulate  in  experiments,  and  infer  causes  and  explana- 
tions. Tbe  humble  faculties  of  indomitable  industry, 
jiatience,  and  perseverance  ajre  constantly  required  to  per- 
form the  drudging  portion  of  searching  for  new  truths; 
the  faculties  of  imagination  and  invention  are  frequently 
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Btrained  to  a  high  degree  in  conceiTing  new  hypothesee 
and  devising  means  of  testing  them ;  and  the  logical  or 
reasoning  power  ia  continually  employed  in  explaining 
phenomena  and  in  tracing  connections  between  them. 
Some  investigatore  are  great  in  making  experiments  or 
observations,  others  in  raising  hypotheses,  some  in  eucoess- 
fully  predicting  new  results,  and  bo  on.  Priestley  made  a 
great  number  of  experiments.  Tycho-Brahe  made  an  im- 
mense number  of  accurate  observations  ;  Kepler  was  full 
of  wild  and  fanciful  hypotheses ;  Sir  J.  Herschel  was  un- 
usually successful  in  predicting  important  new  results.  In 
some  scientific  discoverers  the  logical  and  not  the  mathe- 
matical faculty  is  largely  developed;  Faraday  was  an 
example  of  this ;  in  others,  both  are  combined.  The  most 
common  defects  in  scientific  investigators  are  want  of 
perseverance  and  industry  in  experiments,  and  deficient 
ability  in  discerning  true  explanations.  As  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning,  neither  ie  there  an  easy  path  to 
the  discovery  of  great  scientific  truths.  It  needs  a  much 
greater  degree  of  mental  power  to  discover  new  scientific 
knowledge  than  to  acquire  and  communicate  that  which  is 
known. 

Clearness  of  ideas  is  one  great  condition  of  success  in 
scientific  discovery,  but  the  ideas  must  not  only  be  clear 
but  also  be  suitable.  '  The  operations  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  information  of  the  senses,  ideas  aa  well  as 
facts,  are  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  any  knowledge ; 
and  all  great  discoveries  in  science  require  a  peculiar 
distinctness  and  vividness  of  thought  in  the  discoverer. 
This  it  is  difficult  to  exemplify  in  any  better  way  than 
by  the  discoverers  themselves.  Both  Davy  and  Faraday 
possessed  this  vividness  of  mind ;  and  it  was  a  consequence 
of  this  endowment  that  Davy's  lectures  upon  chemistry, 
and  Faraday's  upon  almost  any  subject  of  physical  philo- 
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sof^j,  were  of  the  most  brilliaat  and  captivating  character. 
In  dlBcovering  the  natore  of  voltaic  action,  the  esaential 
intellectual  requisite  wae  to  have  a  distinct  conception 
of  that  which  Faraday  expressed  by  the  remarkable  phrase, 
"  An  aans  of  power  kavi/ng  equal  amd  oppoaite  forces." 
And  the  distinctneES  of  this  idea  in  Faraday's  mind  shines 
forth  in  every  part  of  his  writings.'  'He  appears  to 
poesesa  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  force  with  the  same 
eminent  distinctness  with  which  Archimedes  in  tiie  ancient 
and  Stevinus  in  the  modem  history  of  science  possessed 
the  idea  of  pressure,  and  were  thus  able  to  found  the  idea 
of  mechanics.  And  when  be  cannot  obtain  these  distinct 
modes  of  conception,  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  conscious  of 
defect.'' 

The  mental  faculties  of  great  scientific  discoverers, 
though  more  penetrating,  truthful,  and  accurate  than 
those  of  men  in  general,  are  limited  by  the  same  general 
conditions.  'Many  of  those  who  have  made  very  great 
discoveries  have  laboured  under  the  imperfection  of 
thought  which  was  the  obstacle  to  the  next  step  in  know- 
ledge. Though  Kepler  detected,  with  great  acuteness, 
the  numerical  laws  of  the  solar  system,  he  laboured  in 
vain  to  conceive  the  very  simplest  of  the  laws  of  motion 
by  which  tiie  paths  of  the  pUmets  are  governed.  Though 
Priestley  made  some  important  steps  in  chemistry,  he 
could  not  bring  his  mind  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  principle  of  oxidation.'  'To  err  in  this  way  is 
the  lot  not  only  of  men  in  general,  hut  of  men  of  great 
endowments,  and  very  sincere  love  of  tnith.'' 

Bufibn  said  that  scientific  genius  'is  only  protracted 
patience.'  Cuvier  said :  '  In  the  exact  sciences  at  least, 
it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  invincible, 

'  Wbewell,  Htttary  of  Tnduative  Soienea,  vol.  lii.  Srded,  p.  14T. 

■  Whewell,  Philoiophji  o/tJu  Indnctivt  ScUneet,  vol.  li.  p.  17B. 
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which  truly  constitutes  genius.'  '  Infinite  patience  is 
the  truly  scientific  spirit.'  *  Helvetius  said :  '  Genius  is 
nothing  but  &  continued  attention.'  And  Lord  Chester- 
field remarked, '  that  the  power  of  applying  the  attention 
steadily  and  imdisBipatedly  to  a  single  object  is  a  sure 
mark  of  a  superior  genius.'  A  genius  is  usually  one  who, 
whilst  young,  either  inherited  or  acquired  a  strong  love 
for  Bome  portion  of  the  great  domain  of  natural  truth, 
either  in  science  or  art ;  a  good  example  of  it  may  be 
found  in  'The  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist,'  by  S. 
Smiles.  *  Oddities  and  singularities  of  behaviotu:  may 
attend  genius ;  when  they  do,  they  are  itB  misfortunes  and 
its  blemishes."  'Men  do  not  make  their  homes  un- 
happy because  they  have  genius,  but  because  they  have 
not  enough  genius.'  * 

That  great  discoverers  have  some  of  the  weaknesses  cf 
ordinary  men,  is  shown  both  in  the  instance  of  the  illus- 
trious Newton  and  in  that  of  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Cavendish.  'Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  probably  the  shyest 
man  of  hia  age.  He  kept  secret,  for  a  time,  some  of 
his  greatest  discoveries,  for  fear  of  the  notoriety  they 
might  bring  him.  His  discovery  of  the  binomial  theorem 
and  its  most  important  applications,  as  well  as  his  still 
greater  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  was  not 
published  for  years  after  they  were  made ;  and  when  he 
commimicated  to  Collins  his  solution  of  the  theory  of 
the  moon's  rotation  round  the  earth,  he  forbade  him  to 
insert  his  name  in  connection  with  it  in  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  saying, "  It  would,  perhaps,  increase 
my  acquaintance — the  thing  which  I  chiefly  study  to 
decline." '  * 

'  J.  Moriey.  '  Sir  W.  Temple.  •  Woraaworth. 

■  Ckaracter,iijS.Smi\ea,p.  260.  CoDBai.teiaaiiieIA/e^  Catmidi»h, 
p.  166,  by  G.  WilBon,  in  the  Works  o£  the  Cavendish  Society. 
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'  0eniii8  is  largely  an  innate  quality,  rendered  manifest 
by  circumstance.  It  wa^  the  accident  of  the  roof  of  his 
father's  cottage  coming  down  that  first  turned  Ferguson's 
attention  to  mechanical  contrivance.  Such  are  the 
chances  wliich  often  develop  geniuB,  and  probably  even 
give  it,  in  part,  its  direction  and  peculiar  character.  The 
late  eminent  engineer,  John  Rennie,  used  to  trace  his  first 
notions  in  regard  to  the  powere  of  machmery  to  his  having 
been  obliged,  when  a  boy,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking 
down  of  a  bridge,  to  go  one  winter,  every  morningr  to 
school  by  a  circuitoua  road,  which  carried  him  past  a 
place  where  a  thrash  ing-machine  was  generally  at  work. 
Perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  this  casualty,  he  might  have 
adopted  another  profession  than  the  one  in  which  he  so 
much  distingaiflhed  himself.  It  was  the  appearance  of 
the  celebrated  comet  of  1744  which  first  attracted,  the 
imagination  of  J^ande,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
to  astronomy.  The  great  Linnaeus  was  probably  mada  a 
botanist  by  the  circumstance  of  his  lather  having  a  few 
rather  uncommon  plants  in  his  garden,  Harrison  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  inspired  with  the  idea  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  constructing  of  marine  timepieces  by  his 
residence  in  view  of  the  sea.' ' 

It  is  an  essential  condition  of  success  in  research  that 
the  investigator  should  possess  two  apparently  opposite 
qualities,  viz.,  freedom  from  bias  in  favour  of  old  views, 
and  openness  of  mind  for  the  reception  of  new  ones. 
No  easily  prejudiced  person  can  be  a  good  investigator, 
because  prejudice  misleads  the  senses  in  observing  results, 
and  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  judgment  in  detecting 
resemblances  and  interpreting  phenomena.  Original  re- 
search requires  a  man  of  independent  thought,  because 

'  The  Pitrtmt  (f  KnimUdge  uitder  D^ffiouUifi,  p.  310. 
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science  igooires  mere  authority  and  requires  in  it«  stead 
reasonable  evidence ;  it  requires  us  also  to  set  aside  all 
human  pride  and  approach  the  subject  like  a  little  child. 
As  scientific  research  cannot  create  new  truths,  hot  can  only 
reveal  to  us  those  which  are  consistent  with  the  very 
nature  of  things,  we  must  accept  those  truths  whether 
tbey  harmonise  with  our  preconceived  ideas  or  not.  It  is 
an  important  qualification  of  a  discoverer  that  he  should 
consider  the  limits  of  his  own  faculties,  and  not  attempt 
that  which  is  unattainable,  nor  on  the  other  hand  be  dis- 
couraged by  difficulties  from  attempting  that  which  appears 
to  be  within  his  power.  The  principles  of  rectitude  and 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  require  the  investigator  to 
treat  that  as  certain  which  is  certain,  and  that  as  un- 
certain which  is  so ;  to  entertain  only  a  cautious  belief 
of  statements  which  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved,  and 
which  therefore  ma; .  be  true  or  false ;  and  to  rely  upon 
hypotheses  only  as  for  as  they  are  supported  by  evidence. 
An  investigator  should  also  be  able  bo  weigh  the  value  of 
scientific  evidence,  and  to  estimate  to  some  extent  the 
relative  degrees  of  generality  and  importance  of  different 
scientific  truths.  In  consequence  of  the  great  public 
benefits  which  have  already  resulted  from  the  applications 
of  science,  the  scientific  mind  is  fast  becoming  recognised 
ae  being  pre-eminently  the  truthiiil  one.  Reject  that 
which  is  false,  and  hold  last  that  which  is  true,  was  a 
great  characteristic  of  Newton,  and  must  be  of  every 
scientific  investigator. 

Great  power  of  attention  ia  another  condition  of  success 
in  research.  *  The  difference  between  an  ordinary  mind  and 
the  mind  of  Xewton,  consists  principally  in  this,  that  the  one 
is  capable  of  the  application  of  a  more  continuous  attention 
than  the  other ;  that  a  Newton  ia  able,  without  fatigue,  to 
connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long  series  towards 
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a  determioata  end ;  vhile  the  man  of  inferior  capability  is 
soon  obliged  to  break  or  let  EoU  the  thread  which  he  h&d 
begun  to  spin.  This  is,  in  &ct,  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
with  equal  modeetj  and  shrewdness,  himself  admitted. 
To  one  who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  he  replied, 
*  that  if  he  had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more 
to  patient  attention  than  to  any  other  talent.' ' 

Modesty  of  character  is  especially  favourable  to  original 
scientific  research.  The  late  Dr.  T.  Chaimers,  in  his  '  Essay 
<m  the  Modesty  of  true  Science,'  says  of  Newton  ; — '  He 
wanted  no  other  recommendation  for  any  one  article  of 
science,  than  the  recommendation  of  evidence,  and,  with 
this  recommendation,  he  opened  to  it  the  chamber  of  bis 
mind,  though  authority  scowled  upon  it,  and  taste  was  dis> 
gusted  by  it,  and  faddon  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  all  the 
beauteous  specnlation  of  former  days  was  cniell;  broken 
up  by  this  announcement  of  the  better  philosophy,  and 
scattered  like  the  fragments  of  an  aerial  vision,  over  which 
the  past  generations  of  the  world  had  been  sliunbering 
their  profound  and  pleasing  reverie.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  article  of  science  want  the  recommenda- 
tion of  evidence,  he  shut  against  it  all  the  avenues  of  hia 
understanding,  and  though  all  antiquity  lent  their  sufiragee 
to  it,  and  all  eloquence  had  thrown  around  it  the  most 
attractive  brilliancy,  and  all  habit  had  incorporated  it  with 
every  system  of  every  seminary  of  Europe,  and  all  fancy 
had  arrayed  it  in  the  graces  of  the  most  tempting  solicita- 
tion, yet  was  the  steady  and  inSeiible  mind  of  Newton 
proof  against  this  whole  weight  of  authority  and  allure- 
ment, and  casting  his  cold  and  unwelcome  look  at  the 
specions  piauaibility,  he  rebuked  it  from  his  presence.' 

Another  personal   condition   of  great   importance   in 

'  Sir  W.  Btunillon,  Ltatiuvt  ait  HHapkyiiet. 
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research,  ie  the  power  of  detecting  essential  resemblances 
and  differences,  amidBt  mere  apparent  likeness  or  diversity, 
and  associating  together  intrinBically  similar  phenomena. 
A  discoverer  compares,  and  then  chooses  and  rejects.  It 
is  often  by  detecting  some  real  Bimilarity  between  the 
results  we  have  obtained  and  some  other  known  pheno- 
mena, that  we  are  led  to  assume  that  they  are  due  to  the 
same  cause  or  causes.  An  investigator  must  also  possess 
a  keen  perception  of  fallacy  in  order  to  detect  quickly  false 
hypotheses  and  explanations.  Some  investigators  are  more 
apt  to  foil  in  finding  the  true  explanations  of  their  results, 
than  in  discovering  new  phenomena ;  others  are  better  able 
to  discover  quantitative  relations  of  known  truths  than  new 
qualitative  facta.  No  discoverer  sees  the  truth  all  at  once, 
but  has  to  make  numerous  guesses,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  are  erroneous,  before  he  detects  the  true  one,  and  in 
this  way  the  errors  of  a  great  man  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  a  lesser  one ;  the  greater  man,  however,  nips  his 
errors  in  the  bud,  whilst  the  lesser  man  allows  them  to 
flourish. 

Every  great  investigator  makes  a  great  number  of 
hypotheses,  but  rarely  publishes  more  than  a  few ;  Kepler, 
however,  published  all  his  ideas  indiscriminately: — 'The 
Tnysticai  part  of  Kepler's  opinions,  as  his  belief  in  astro- 
logy, his  persuasion  that  the  earth  was  an  animal,  and 
many  of  the  loose  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  sensible 
analogies  by  which  he  represented  to  himself  the  powers 
which  he  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  universe,  do  not  appear 
to  have  iuterfered  with  his  discovery,  hut  rather  to  have 
stimulated  liis  invention,  and  animated  his  esertions. 
Indeed,  where  there  are  clear  scientific  ideas  on  one 
subject  in  the  mind,  it  does  not  appear  that  mysticism 
on  others  is  at  all  un&tvourable  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  research.' 
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*I  conceive,  then,  that  we  may  consider  Kepler's 
character  as  containingthegeneral  features  of  the  character 
of  a  scientific  discoverer,  though  some  of  the  features  are 
exaggerated,  and  some  too  feebly  marked.  His  spirit  of 
invention  was  undoubtedly  very  fertile  and  ready,  and  this 
and  his  perseverance  served  to  remedy  his  deficiency  in 
mathematical  artifice  and  method.  But  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  is  given  to  his  intellectual  aspect  by  his 
dwelling  on  those  erroneous  trains  of  thought  which  other 
persons  conceal  from  the  world,  and  often  themselves 
forget,  because  they  find  means  of  stopping  them  at  the 
outset.  In  the  beginningof  his  book,  Argumenta  CapituTn, 
he  says,  "  If  Christopher  Columbus,  if  Magellan,  if  the 
Portuguese,  when  they  narrate  their  wanderings,  are  not 
only  excused,  but  if  we  do  not  wish  these  passages  omitted, 
and  should  lose  much  pleasure  if  they  were,  let  no  one 
blame  me  for  doing  the  same."  Kepler's  talents  were  a 
kindly  and  fertile  soil,  which  he  cultivated  with  abundant 
toil  and  vigour ;  but  with  great  scantiness  of  agricultural 
skill  and  implements.  Weeds  and  the  grain  throve  side 
by  side  almost  undistinguished;  and  he  gave  a  peculiar 
appearance  to  his  harvest,  by  gathering  and  preserving 
the  one  class  with  as  much  oare  and  diligence  as  the 
other.' ' 

'  A  typical  example  of  thedifference  between  vngenuiiy 
and  true  genitia  is  afforded  by  the  contrast  between  Kepler 
and  Newton.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
some  **  harmonic  "  relation  must  exist  among  the  distances 
of  the  several  planets  from  the  sun,  and  also  among  the 
times  of  their  revolution,  Kepler  passed  a  large  part  of  his 
early  life  in  working  out  a  seriee  of  guesses  at  this  rela- 
tion ;  some  of  which  now  strike  us  as  not  merely  most 

■  Whewell,  Sittorf  ^  tU  Ittduetiw  Seim^ftt,  toL  i.  Srd  ed.,  p.  330. 
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improbable  but  positivdv  ridiculous.  His  single-minded 
devotion  to  truth,  however,  led  him  to  abandon  each  of 
these  bypotheees  in  its  turn,  bo  eoon  as  be  bad  proved  its 
fallacy  by  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  its  conformity  to 
observed  &ctB ;  while  his  fertile  ingenuity  furnished  him 
with  a  continual  supply  of  new  guesaefi,  which  presented 
themselves  in  turn  as  cieations  of  his  imagination,  to  be 
BucceBsively  dismissed  when  they  proved  to  be  nothing  else 
than  imaginary.  But  he  was  at  ]ast  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  that  relation  between  the  times  and  the  distances 
of  the  planetary  revolutions,  which,  with  the  discovery  of 
the  ellipticity  of  the  orbits,  and  of  the  passage  of  the 
'^  radius  vector"  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  has  given 
him  immortality  as  an  astronomical  discoverer.  But  these 
discoveries  cannot  be  regarded  as  based  on  any  bighei 
mental  attribute  than  persevermg  ingenuitfy ; '  '  for  so  &r 
was  be  from  divining  the  true  raiionaXe  of  the  pknetary 
revolutions,  that  we  learn  from  his  own  booest  confes^ons 
that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  elliptic  orbit  of 
Mars  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  which  turned  his 
erroneous  guesses  into  a  right  direction,  and  to  that  of  the 
*'  equal  areas  "  by  the  notion  of  a  whirling  force  emanating 
from  the  sun ;  whilst  his  discovery  of  the  relation  between 
the  times  and  distances  was  the  forinnate  guess  which 
closed  a  long  series  of  wnfortunate  ones,  many  of  which 
were  no  less  ingenious.'  '  Now  it  was  by  a  grand  exertion 
of  Newton's  eonstruetive  imagination,  based  on  bis  won- 
derful mastery  of  geometrical  reasoning,  that,  starting  with 
the  conception  of  two  forces,  one  of  them  tending  to 
produce  continuous  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  the 
other  tending  to  produce  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion 
towards  a  fixed  point,  be  was  able  to  show  that  if  these 
dyTiamioai  assumptions  be  granted,  Kepler's  phenomenal 
"  laws  "  being  oonseqaenoes  of  them,  must  be  universaliy 
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true.  And  while  that  demonstration  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  to  give  him  an  imperiBhable  renown,  it  was 
his  still  greater  glory  to  divine  the  profoimd  truth,  that  the 
&11  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth — that  is,  the  deflection 
of  her  path  from  a  tangential  line  to  an  ellipse — ia  a 
phenomenon  of  (he  earns  order  as  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the 
ground ;  and  thus  to  show  that  the  mutual  attraction  of 
all  masses  of  matter  which  we  call  gravitation,  pervades  the 
wbole  imiverse  and  everywhere  follows  the  same  law.'  ^  The 
discovery  of  Kepler's  laws,  however,  was,  as  far  ae  it  went, 
a  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
A  generalised  statement  is  also  a  partial  explanation  of 
nature,  so  &r  as  it  justifies  the  conclusion  that  a  common 
cause  acts  in  all  the  instances ;  but  it  ia  of  course  a  less 
complete  explanation  than  a  statement  of  the  cause  itself 
and  its  law  of  action.* 

The  exercise  of  the  reasoning  fiiculty  in  an  unusually 
high  degree  ie  a  chief  characteristic  of  great  scientific 
discoverers  ;  and  the  difference  between  soch  men  and 
barren  reasoners  is,  that  the  former  exercise  their  minds 
upon  an  extensive  knowledge  of  facts  and  truthful  prin- 
ciples, whilst  the  latter  employ  them  on  uncertain  data. 
According  to  Nicbol: — 'When  you  see  a  mwi  in  the 
midst  of  his  contemporaries  not  contesting  opinions,  not 
quarrelling,  but  quietly,  and  without  ostentation  or  fear, 
proceeding  to  resolve  by  reason  subjects  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  possession  of  "  common  belief,"  depend  on  it  that 
a  signal  accession  of  knowledge  is  awaiting  us,  for  the 
freshest  stamp  of  divinity  is  upon  that  man.  Herschel's 
first  remarkable  paper  gave  a  promise  of  this  description, 
and  abundantly  was  it  soon   fulfilled.''      According  to 

'  CsTpenter,  Mental  Phynology,  p.  C04.  '  CompsN  p.  176. 

*  ArekUecbtre  oft\e  Heatea*,  p.  S. 
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Jeroos,  'geniuB  united  to  extensive  knowledge,  cultivated 
powern,  and  indomitable  industry,  constitute  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  great  discoverer.'  *  The  mind  of  the  preat 
discoverer  must  combine  almost  contradictory  attributes. 
He  must  be  fertile  in  theories  and  hypotheses,  and  yet  full 
of  facts  and  precise  results  of  experience.  He  must  enter- 
tain the  feeblest  analogies  and  the  merest  guesses  at  truth, 
and  jet  he  must  hold  them  as  worthless  till  they  are  veri- 
fied in  experiment.  When  there  are  any  grounds  of  pro- 
bability he  must  hold  tenaciously  to  an  old  opinion,  and 
yet  he  must  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  relinquish  it 
when  a  single  clear  contradictory  fact  is  encountered';  ' 
and  this  is  perhaps  as  accurate  an  ideal  as  can  be  briefly 
given. 

'  Great  men  of  science  have  for  the  most  part  been 
patient,  laborious,  cheerful-minded  men.  Such  were 
Galileo,  Descartes,  Newton,  and  Laplace.  Euler,  the 
mathematician,  one  of  the  greatest  of  natural  philosophers, 
was  a  distinguished  instance.  Towards  the  close  of  Ms 
life  he  became  completely  blind,  but  he  went  on  writing 
as  cheerfully  as  before^  supplying  the  want  of  dgbt  by 
various  ingenious  mechanical  devices,  and  by  the  increased 
cultivation  of  his  memory,  which  became  exceedingly 
tenacious.'  '  One  of  the  sorest  trials  of  a  man's  temper 
aad  patience  was  that  which  befell  Abauzit,  the  natural 
philosopher,  while  residing  at  Geneva,  resembling  in 
jnany  respects  a  similar  calamity  which  occurred  to 
Newton,  and  which  he  bore  with  equal  resignation. 
Amongst  other  things,  Abauzit  devoted  much  study  to  the 
barometer  and  its  variations,  with  the  object  of  deducing 
the  general  laws  which  regulated  atmospheric  pressure. 
During  twenty-seven  years  he  made  nimierous  observations 

>  Prineiplet  <^  Sdence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166,  240. 
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daily,  recording  them  on  sheeta  of  paper  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  One  day,  when  a  new  servant  was  inBtalled  in 
the  house,  she  immediately  proceeded  to  display  her  zeal 
hy  "  putting  things  to  rights."  Abauzit's  study,  amongst 
other  rooms,  was  made  tidy  and  set  in  order.  When  he 
entered  it,  he  asked  of  the  servant, "  What  have  you  done 
with  the  paper  that  was  round  the  barometer  ?  "  "  Oh,  sir," 
was  the  reply,  "  it  was  so  dirty  that  I  burnt  it,  and  put  in 
its  place  this  paper,  which  you  will  see  is  quite  new." 
Abauzit  crossed  his  arms,  and  after  some  momenta  ^f 
internal  stru^le,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  calmness  and  resig- 
nation :  "  You  have  destroyed  the  results  of  twenty-seven 
years*  labour ;  in  future  touch  nothing  whatever  in  this 
room." ' ' 

One  of  the  most  prominent  qualities  of  a  great  dis- 
coverer is  accuracy  of  method  and  of  perception.  Caven- 
dish was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  method  and  accuracy 
of  scientific  investigators.  '  His  theory  of  the  uniTerse 
seems  to  have  been  that  it  consisted  aoUly  of  a  multi- 
tude of  objects  which  could  be  weighed,  numbered,  and 
measured;  and  the  vocation  to  which  he  considered 
himself  called  was,  to  weigh,  number,  and  measure  as 
many  of  those  objects  as  his  allotted  three  score  years 
and  ten  would  permit.  This  conviction  biassed  all  his 
doings  alike,  his  great  scientific  enterprises  and  the 
petty  details  of  his  daily  life.'  *  Throughout  his  long  life, 
he  never  transgressed  the  laws  under  which  he  seems  to 
have  instinctively  act«d.  Whenever  we  catch  sight  of 
him  we  find  him  with  hb  measuring-rod  and  balance,  his 
graduated  jar,  thermometer,  barometer,  and  table  of  loga- 
rithms ;  if  not  in  his  grasp,  at  least  near  at  hand.  Many 
of  bis  scientific  researches  were   avowedly  quamiitative. 

■  Character,  by  S.  Smiles,  pp.  223, 224. 
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He  weighed  the  earth  he  analysed  the  air,  he  discovered 
the  compouDd  nature  of  water,  he  noted  with  numerical 
precision  the  obscure  actions  of  the  ancient  element,  fire. 
Each,  like  some  visitor  to  a  strange  land,  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  Bcrutiny,  in  which  not  only  its  general 
features  were  noticed,  but  everything  pertaining  to  it  to 
which  a  qtiantitative  value  could  be  attached  was  set  down 
in  figures  before  it  went  forth  to  the  scientific  world  with 
its  passport  signed  and  sealed.  The  half-mythical  calendar 
o£  the  Hindoos  was  submitted  to  the  same  ordeal,  and 
made  to  yield  consistent  numerical  results.  The  electricity 
of  the  torpedo,  ireezing  of  mercury,  the  appearance  of  an 
aurora  borealis,  the  hardness  of  Lmdon  pump-water,  the 
properties  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  hydrogen,  and  much 
else,  were  equally  subjected  to  a  canon  which  knew  of  no 
limitations,  and  required  that  every  phenomenon  and 
physical  force  should  be  held  to  be  governed  by  law,  and 
admit  of  expression  in  mathematical  or  arithmetical 
symbols.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  impossible  for 
Cavendish  to  investigate  any  question  otherwise  than 
qaantitatively.  If  be  is  making  hydrogen,  he  tells  us  bow 
much  zinc,  or  iron,  or  tin  he  took,  and  what  quantity  of 
gas  its  solution  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  yielded, 
although  he  had  no  apparent  purpose  to  serve  in  measuring 
the  volumes  of  elastic  fiuid  produced.  If  he  plunges  a 
candle  into  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  air,  or  carbonic  acid 
and  air,  be  counts  carefully  the  number  of  seconds  during 
which  it  bums,  and  with  unwearied  patience  varies  the 
proportion  of  the  gases.  If  he  is  preparing  oxygen,  he 
records  in  his  note-book  the  weight  of  mercury  he  took, 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  which  he  dissolved  it,  and 
the  amount  of  gas  which  the  resultant  oxide  of  mercury 
yielded,  although  he  need  have  attended  to  nothing  except 
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that  he  had  pure  oxygen.    It  woiihl,  apparently,  h&ve  been 
painful  to  him  to  have  experimented  otherwisa" 

The  poBeession,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the  humble  quali- 
ties of  industry,  patience,  and  pereeveraDce,  ie  at  least  ae 
neceseary  in  original  research  as  in  any  other  tedious  and 
difficult  occupation.  That  the  qualities  of  industry,  per- 
severance, and  courage  are  not  leas  eseeutial  than  genius  to 
the  success  of  a  discoverer,  is  shown  by  the  following  io- 
stances : — '  John  Hunter  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in 
collecting  definite  facta  respecting  matters  which,  .before 
hie  day,  were  regarded  as  exceedingly  triWal.  Thus  it  was 
supposed  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  only 
wasting  his  time  and  thought  in  studying  so  carefully  as 
he  did  the  growth  of  a  deer's  horn.  But  Hunter  wtft 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  scientific  facts  is  without  its  value.  By  the  study 
referred  to,  he  learnt  how  arteries  accommodate  themselves 
to  circumstances,  and  enlarge  as  occasion  requires;  and 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  emboldened  him,  in  a  case  of 
aneurism  in  a  branch  artery,  to  tie  the  main  trunk  where 
no  surgeon  before  him  had  dared  to  do  it,  and  the  life  of 
his  patient  was  saved.  Like  many  original  men,  he  worked 
for  a  long  time  as^t  were  underground,  digging  and  laying 
foundations.  He  was  a  solitary  and  self-reliant  genius, 
holding  on  his  course  without  the  solace  of  sympathy  or 
approbation — for  hut  few  of  his  contemporaries  perceived 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  pursuits.  But,  like  all  true 
workers,  he  did  not  &il  in  securing  his  best  reward — thai 
which  depends  less  upon  others  than  upon  one's  self — that 
approval  of  conscience,  which  in  a  right-minded  man 
invariably  follows  the  honest  and  vigorous  performance  of 
duty.* 

■  Zift  (^  OiMHditk,  Q.  Wilson,  pp.  186,  IBS.  Works  of  the 
Cftvendish  Society. 
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'  Harvey  was  another  labourer  of  great  perseverance  in 
the  same  6eld  of  science.  He  spent  not  lesa  than  eight 
long  yearB  of  investigation  and  research  before  he  published 
his  views  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  repeated 
and  verified  his  experiments  again  and  again,  probably 
anticipating  the  opposition  he  would  have  to  encounter 
from  the  profession  on  making  known  hia  discovery.  The 
tract  in  which  he  at  length  announced  his  views  was  a 
most  modeRt  one,  but  simple,  perspicacious,  and  conclusive. 
It  was_  nevertheless  received  with  ridicule,  as  the  utterance 
of  a  crack-brained  impostor.  For  some  time  he  did  not 
make  a  single  convert,  and  gained  nothing  but  contumely 
and  abuse.  He  had  called  in  question  the  revered  autho- 
■ity  of  the  ancients;  and  it  was  even  averred  that  his 
views  were  calculated  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
Scripturea  and  imdermine  the  very  foundations  of  morality 
and  religion.  His  little  practice  fell  away,  and  he  was  left 
almost  without  a  friend.  This  lasted  for  some  years,  until 
the  great  truth,  held  fast  by  Harvey  amidst  all  his  adver- 
sity, and  which  had  dropped  into  many  thoughtful  minds, 
gradually  ripened  by  further  observation,  and  after  a  period 
of  about  twenty-five  years,  it  became  generally  recognised 
as  an  established  scientific  toruth." 

Fai  aday,  also,  was  a  striking  example  of  great  industry. 
'  The  immense  amount  of  'work  that  he  did  is  itself  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  remarkable  energy ;  the  "  Boyal 
Society  Catalogue "  gives  a  list  of  158  papers  under  his 
name.  He  was  above  all  things  an  experimentalist.  If 
he  heard  of  a  new  discovery  he  always  repeated  the  ezperu 
ment  for  himself  before  he  would  accept  it  fully.  *'  I  was 
never  able  to  make  a  &ct  my  own  without  seeing  it,"  he 
Bays ;  "  I  could  trust  a  fact,  and  always  cross-examined  an 

■  8.  Bmiles,  Se^  ffalp,  pp.  S6-8S. 
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assertion."  And  again,*' without  experiment  lam  nothing." 
But  for  all  this  he  waa  in  the  highest  degree  imaginative, 
as  hif)  theory  of  lines  of  force,  and  his  speculations  as  to 
the  nature  of  matter  and  of  ray-vibrations  show — specu- 
lations so  fine  that  they  will  hardly  submit  to  the  trammels 
of  language.  He  early  foresaw  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  although  he  misunderstood  it  in  its 
scientific  expression,  and  almost  all  his  discoveries  may  be 
traced  to  his  firmly-rooted  notion  that  some  sort  of  intei^ 
dependence  exists  between  the  various  forms  of  physical 
actions.  He  never  b^an  a  piece  of  work  without  a  pre- 
conceived idea,  but  his  strong  love  of  truth  preserved  him 
from  any  bias  in  the  interpretation  of  his  results.  He 
was  exceedingly  cautious  in  coming  to  a  final  conclusion, 
and  perfectly  ready,  if  need  be,  to  acknowledge  foilure. 
In  stating  a  fact,  he  would  use  no  terms  that  seemed  to 
imply  an  hypothesis,  he  would  rather  invent  a  new  name 
than  leave  room  for  any  misconception.  It  is  hard  to 
know  which  to  praise  most,  the  insight  that  foresaw  a 
possible  discovery,  the  experimental  skill  with  which  the 
conception  was  realised  and  the  fact  made  sure,  or  the 
exquisite  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  language  in  which 
the  result  was  expressed.' ' 

Another  condition  of  success  in  research  is  enthusiasm. 
*  That  an  enthusiastic  temper  is  favourable  to  the  production 
of  great  discoveries  in  science,  is  a  rule  that  suffers  no 
exception  in  the  character  of  Beccher.  In  his  prefiice, 
addressed  "  to  the  benevolent  reader  "  of  his  "  Physica  Sub- 
te/rranea^'  he  speaks  of  the  chemists  as  a  strange  class  of 
mortals,  impelled  by  an  almost  insane  impulse  to  seek 
their  pleasure  among  smoke  and  vapour,  soot  and  flame, 
poisons  and  poverty.    *  Yet  among  all  these  evils,'  he  saye, 

'  TelegrapUt  Jtmmal,  vol,  v.  p.  171. 
S 
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*  I  seem  to  myself  to  live  so  sweetly,  that  may  I  die  if  I 
would  change  places  with  the  Peraiaii  king.'  He  is, 
indeed,  well  worthy  of  admiration,  as  one  of  the  first  who 
pimued  the  labours  of  the  fimiaoe  and  the  laboratorj 
without  the  bribe  of  golden  hopes.  'My  kingdom,'  he 
Bays, '  is  not  of  this  world.  I  trust  that  I  have  got  hold 
of  my  pitcher  by  the  right  handle,  the  true  method  of 
tieating  this  study.  For  the  paewio-chymiata  seek  gold, 
but  the  true  philosophers  Bcieoce,  which  is  more  precious 
than  any  gold.' '  Henkel  also,  an  eminent  mineralogist, 
said  in  the  year  1725 :  '  Xeither  tongue  nor  stone  can 
express  the  satis&ction  which  I  received  on  setting  eyes 
upon  this  sinter  covered  with  galena ;  and  thus  it  con- 
stantly happens,  that  one  must  have  more  pleasure  in 
what  seems  worthless  rubbish  than  in  the  purest  and  most 
precious  ore,  if  we  know  aught  of  minerals.' 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  investigator  must,  however,  be 
based  upon  knowledge  and  judgment.  'Zeal  without 
knowledge  is  like  expedition  to  a  man  in  the  dark.'  *  *  But 
enthusiasm  must  be  regulated  by  wisdom :  were  men 
content  to  accept  with  kind  acquiescence  everything  which 
an  enthusiastic  being  might  promolgate,  it  is  plain  that 
error  would  soon  be  predominant  upon  earth.  The  result 
of  the  application  of  the  test  of  opposition  is  to  try  the 
doctrine,  which,  if  a  truth,  must  surely  come  forth  refined 
and  triumphant  from  the  crucible.'  '  But  if  it  is  error 
which  is  put  forth,  the  persecution  happily  kills  it;  in  the 
error  which  lives  there  is '  (usually)  '  some  truth  whidi 
keeps  it  alive.'* 

Equally  necessary  with  industry  and  enthusiasm  are 

■  Whewell,  BMory  of  tie  InduclMe  Bei^aeei,  vol.  iii.  3td  ed.,  p.  106. 
•  John  Newton. 

■  '  Delosioiu,'  by  Di.  H.  UandBley :  Journal  of  Mental  Smenoe,  1863, 
p.  3. 
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rest,  quiet,  and  recreation.  '  The  mind  ouj^ht  sometimes  to 
be  amused,  that  it  may  the  better  return  to  thought  and  to 
itself^' '  '  Unzer  ezplainB  that  by  deep  and  intense  thought 
the  body  wastes,  the  blood  is  determined  to  the  head,  the 
extremities  become  cold,  the  blood  is  altered  in  composi- 
tion, and  a  paraesthetic  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
results,  while  the  viscera  perform  their  functions  imper- 
fectiy.'  *  Henoe  it  follows  that  deep  studies  and  scientific 
pursuits  are  not  the  most  natmid  objects  of  man,  bat 
opposed  to  his  health  and  well-being.  Thus  it  is  that  those 
learned  men  who  cultivate  the  abstract  sciences  are 
generally  feeble,  meagre,  sensitive,  splenetic,  hypocon- 
driacal,  and  fanciful,  and  have  impaired  digestion.  Oa  the 
contrary,  the  strongest  and  healthiest  men,  with  good 
digestion,  are  littie  given  to  study  the  abstract  sciences 
and  little  capable  of  comprehending  them.'  *  '  Boerhaave 
is  recorded  not  to  have  dosed  his  eyes  in  sleep  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks,  in  consequence  of  his  brain  being  over- 
wrought by  intense  thought  on  a  profound  subject  of 
study." 

That  the  ability  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  sleep  is  indis- 
pensaUe  to  long-continued  pursuit  of  recondite  scientific 
researches  is  very  manifext,  for  no  man  can  prosecute  diffi- 
cult intellectual  labour  without  intervals  of  mental  rest. 
The  phenomena  which  occur  in  complicated  structures, 
especially  in  living  bodies,  are  nearly  always  dependent 
upon  a  plurality  of  conditions.  In  accordance  with  this 
general  truth  sleep  ie  an  efiect  difficult  to  produce,  because 
it  depends  upon  so  many  conditions,  the  actions  of  most 
of  which  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  understood ;  and 

'  FhEedroe. 

•  W.   0.  Mcintosh  '  On   Morbid  Impulse,'  Pij/ckabfteal  Jtmraal, 
1863,  p.  119. 

■  F.  Wiiulo      Obtcmv  Di$eate*  </  the  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  604. 
8  2 
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tinless  all  those  conditions  are  present,  perfect  sleep  does 
not  occur.  Most  of  the  circumstances  favourable  to  sleep 
have  already  been  mentioned.*  Absence  of  internal 
and  external  sensation  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  it ; 
equally  essential  is  absence  of  memory  of  optic  images, 
because  the  eye  is  the  most  intellectual  of  all  the  senses. 
Absence  of  haunting  ideas  is  also  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary ;  this  may  usually  be  secured  by  making  a  written 
memorandum  of  such  ideas,  and  by  allowing  the  mind 
to  be  occupied  by  uninteresting  monotonous  or  desultory 
ones  requiring  but  little  exercise  of  the  attention.  Any- 
thing which  requires  much  attention  or  volition  tends 
to  postpone  sleep,  until  by  the  very  act  of  attention  the 
brain  becomes  quite  exhausted. 

As  also  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  intimately  depen- 
dent upon  the  oxidation  of  nervous  matter  by  the  oxygen 
in  the  blood  passing  through  the  cerebrum,  and  the  amount 
of  this  oxygen  is  less,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  is  greater 
in  the  blood  during  slow  respiration  and  sleep,  slow  respira- 
tion, and  the  inhalation  of  the  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  products  of  respiration,  help  to  produce  sleep."  It 
is  well  known  that  a  monotonous  uninteresting  discourse, 
listened  to  in  an  atmosphere  highly  laden  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  respiration,  has  a  soporific  effect.  Warmth  of  the 
extremities  also,  by  withdrawing  blood  from  the  braih, 
produces  a  similar  result.  Upon  the  general  principle 
that  the  motion  of  a  conducting  body  is  retarded  in  a 
magnetic  field,  powerful  magnetism  might  be  expected  to 
retard  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  bmin  and  promote 
sleep. 

The  religious  opinions  of  men  appear  to  have  very  little 
influence  upon  their  power  of  making  scientific  discoveries ; 

I  Bee  p.  39. 

•  See  JRiid,  vol.  ii.  part  viii.  p.  671.    October,  1877. 
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eminent  inveBtigators  are  to  be  found  in  most  teligious 
sects,  but  UBually  most  in  those  which  are  in  the  greatest 
degree  favourable  to  intellectual  life : — '  Ampere  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  not  a  Roman  Catholic  in  tbe  con- 
ventionaJ  sense  merely,  but  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Tbe 
belief  in  transubatantiation  did  not  prevent  Ampere  from 
becoming  one  of  the  best  chemists  of  his  time,  just  as  the 
belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament 
does  not  prevent  a  good  Protestant  from  becoming  an 
acut«  critic  of  Greek  literature  generally.  A  man  may 
have  the  finest  scientific  faculty,  the  moat  advanced  scien- 
tific culture,  and  still  believe  the  consecrated  wafer  to  be 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  since  he  still  believes  it  to 
be  the  body  of  Christ  under  tbe  apparent  form  of  a  wafer, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wafer  under  chemical  analysis  would 
reeolvQ  itself  into  the  same  elements  as  before  consecra- 
tion ;  therefore  why  consult  chemistry  ?  What  has  che- 
mistry to  say  to  a  mystery  of  this  kind,  tbe  essence  of 
which  is  the  eOTnptete  di^^se  of  a  human  body  under  a 
form  in  all  respects  answering  the  material  semblance  of 
a  wafer?  Ampere  must  have  foreseen  the  certain  results 
of  analysis  as  clearly  as  the  best  chemists  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Protestantism,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  adoring  the  consecrated  host  in  all  the  sincerity  of 
his  heart" 

Those  who  wish  to  study  more  fiilly  the  mental 
characteriBtios  of  great  discoverers,  and  the  circumstances 
imder  which  eminent  investigators  were  reared  and  made 
their  discoveries,  may  with  advantage  read  the  '  Life  of 
Cavendish,'  by  Wilson,'  '  Life  of  Newton,'  '  Memoirs  of 
Newton,'  and   '  Martyrs  of  Science,'  each   by  Sir  David 


■  HameTtoD,  Intelieetaal  Life,  p.  S20. 
'  Cavendish  Society's  publioatioua. 
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Brewster ;  ^bo  '  The  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,'  Thom- 
son's '  History  of  Chemistry,'  the  various  published  works 
by  Drs.  Jones,  Tyndall,  and  Gladstone,  containing  the 
'  Life  of  Faraday,'  also  Jevona'  '  Principles  of  Science,' 
vol.  ii.,  chapter  xivi.,  p.  217.  *  My  advice  is  to  consult 
the  lives  of  other  men,  and  from  them  fetch  examples  for 
his  own  imitation.' ' 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 


CIBCOMOTAHCES    AND    OCCUPATIONS   FAVOCRABLE   TO   eCIKNTIFIC 

BESKABCH. 


No  loan's  abilitiea  are  so  remarkably  jhiTiiiig  as  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  proper  opportnni^,  a  patron,  and  even  the 
praises  of  a  friend,  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  the 
world. — Pliny.  

Bt  far  the  greatest  number  of  discoverers  in  physics  and 
chemistry  have  been  teachers  or  lecturers ;  and  nearly  all 
have  received  a  good  education ;  a  few,  however,  have  had 
to  instruct  themselvea.  Many  have  been  greatly  aided  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  investigation  by  becoming  aasistants 
to  men  of  science ;  and  very  few  have  been  entirely  aelf- 
instructed.  A  very  large  number,  especially  of  those  in 
chemistry,  have  been  medical  men;  a  few  have  been 
occupied  in  trade,  but  scarcely  any  have  been  manufac- 
turers. A  limited  number  have  been  wealthy  persona,  the 
majority  have  had  competent  means,  and  only  a  few  have 
been  very  poor.  Some  of  the  most  able  discoverers  were 
of   humble  parentage,  received   a   poor    education,  and 

'  Terence. 
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possessed  only  a  moderate  income  through  life ;  Scheete, 
Priestley,  I^v;,  Dalton,  and  Fataday,  may  be  included 
in  the  number.  Scheele  was  an  apothecary's  assistaut, 
Priestley  a  poor  Unitarian  student,  Davy  a  surgeon's 
apprentice,  and  Faraday  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder,  Dalton,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  discoverer  of  the  atomic  theory  of  che- 
mistry, was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Manchester,  and 
a  roan  of  very  simple  and  frugal  habits.  Had  he  been  mere 
expensive  in  his  mode  of  life,  bis  means  wotdd  have  been 
insufficient;  his  apparatus  and  experiment  also  were  of 
the  least  expensive  kind,  in  accordance  with  his  means  and 
manner  of  living.  Bufifon,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
the  best  of  edtication,  and  was  a  wealthy  man ;  he  died  at 
81  years  of  age,  and  it  is  taid  that  20,000  persons  attended 
his  funeral.  Linnaeus  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Swedish 
clergyman,  and  whilst  attending  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala  had  to  exist  upon  an  allowance  of  eight 
pounds  a  year,  which  lie  received  from  his  father.  After 
this,  a 'rich  banker,  who  was  also  a  chemist,  assisted  him 
greatly;  and  his  poverty  did  not  last  many  years.  He 
was  not  strong,  but  lived  to  the  age  of  71  years,  and  often 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  science,  which  had 
afforded  him  so  much  interest  and  delight.  His  collection 
of  plants  and  insects  was  sold  for  ;£1,000  to  Dr.  E. 
Smith,  who  whilst  bringing  it  to  England,  was  chased  by 
a  man-of-war  sent  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  try  and 
recover  the  collection ;  the  latter,  however,  arrived  safety 
in  England,  and  ie  now  in  Burlington  House,  London. 
Hunter  was  a  delicate  youth,  and  had  but  very  little  edn- 
cadon.  He  worked  as  a  cabinet-maker,  constructing 
chairs  and  tables  whilst  an  apprentice  to  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  afterwards  studied  surgery.  With  the  proceeds 
of  bis  practice  as  a  surgeon,  he  bought  all  the  bodies  of 
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wild  beasts  that  died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  of 
eveiy  other  Buch  animal  as  he  could  procure,  and  dissected 
them ;  he  compared  the  anatomy  of  them  all,  and  discovered 
the  history  of  their  organs.  In  this  way  he  expended  mora 
than  £70,000  in  money,  besides  immense  labour.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  swallowing  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  before 
delivering  each  lecture.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80, 
and  after  hia  death  the  English  Crovemment  gave  £1 5,000 
for  fais  collection  of  about  20,000  anatomical  prepara- 
tions.' 

*  Poor  Kepler  struggled  with  constant  anxieties,  and 
told  fortunes  by  astrology  for  a  livelihood,  saying  that 
astrology,  as  the  daughter  of  aatronomy,  ought  to  keep  her 
mother ;  but  fancy  a  man  of  science  wasting  precious  time 
over  horoscopes.'  '  I  supplicate  you,'  he  writes  to  Moest- 
len, '  if  there  is  a  situation  vacant  at  Tubingen,  do  what 
you  can  to  obtain  it  for  me,  and  let  me  know  the  prices  of 
bread  and  wine  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  for  my  wife  is 
not  accustomed  to  live  on  beans.'  He  bad  to  accept  all 
sorts  of  jobs ;  he  made  almanacks,  and  served  anyone  who 
would  pay  him.  His  only  tranquil  time  for  study  was 
when  be  lived  in  Styria,  on  his  wife's  income,  a  tranquillity 
that  did  not  last  long  and  never  returned.'' 

Many  foreign  discoverers,  for  instance,  Tycho-Brahe, 
Kunckel,  Bucher,  Stahl,  Potts,  Beaumer,  Bergmann, 
Scheele,  Berthollet,  Morveau,  Klaproth,  Berzelius,  and 
various  others  were  encouraged  and  substantially  rewarded 
by  their  sovereigns,  but  of  English  discoverers  scarcely  one. 
Although  Dalton's  great  theory  of  chemistry  was  published 
in  1808,  and  his  fame  bad  for  many  years  been  spread  all 
over  Europe,  and  he  had  long  been  appointed  a  correspond- 

■  Consult  Purtuit  o/Siunledge  under  DifimiUiei,  pp.  16-61. 

*  HameitoD,  Jntelleetnal  Life,  p.  1S2. 
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ing  member  of  the  Institute  of  France — the  highest  recog- 
nition in  science  vhich  can  be  accorded  to  anyone — it  was 
not  until  the  year  1833  that  a  pension  of  ;fil50  a  year  was 
granted  to  him. 

'  As  a  contrast  to  the  action  of  some  Govemmenta,  the 
Norwegian  Government,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  provided 
funds  for  a  magnetic  expedition  which  Hansteen  was  to 
conduct  along  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  aud  this  they 
did  at  the  very  time  when  they  refused  to  make  a  grant  to 
the  king  for  building  a  palace  at  Christiania.  The  expe- 
dition was  made  in  1823-30,  and  verified  Hansteen's 
anticipation  as  to  the  existence  of  a  region  of  magnetic 
convergence  in  Siberia,  which  he  considered  as  indicating 
a  "  pole  "  to  the  north  of  that  country.' '  Governmental 
treatment  of  science  has,  however,  much  improved  since 
the  above  was  written. 

As  in  all  other  occupations,  so  in  that  of  scientifio 
research,  mnch  of  the  success  of  the  man  depends  upon 
fortunate  coincidence  of  circumstances  which  he  cannot 
control.  We  cannot  all  be  Newtons,  nor  could  Newton 
himself  have  been,  in  another  age,  as  great  a  man  as  he 
was.  Suitability  of  epoch,  ot  being  '  bom  at  the  right 
time,*  is  a  very  important  condition  of  Access  in  re- 
search ;  this  has  already  been  referred  to  and  illustrated  in 
previous  chapters. 

'  We  cannot  too  frequently  be  reminded  that  we  are  no- 
thing of  ourselves  and  by  ourselves,  and  are  only  something 
by  the  place  we  hold  in  the  intellectual  chain  of  humanity, 
by  which  electricity  is  conveyed  to  us  and  through  ua— 
to  be  increased  in  the  transmission,  if  we  have  great  natural 
power,  and  are  favourably  situated,  but  not  otherwise.  A 
child  is  bom  to  the  Vecelli  family,  at  Cadore,  and  when  it 

'  Wbewell,  HUtory  oftha  Inductive  SoUaeei,  vol.  iii,  3rd  ed.,  p.  49. 
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U  niDfi  years  old  it  is  taken  to  Venice,  and  placed  ander 
the  tuition  of  Sebastian  Zuocato.  AHerwards  he  goes  to 
Bellini's  school,  and  there  gets  acquainted  with  another 
student,  one  year  hit  junior,  whose  name  is  Barbarelli. 
They  live  together  and  work  together  in  Venice ;  then 
young  Barbarelli  (known  to  posterity  as  Giorgione),  after 
putting  on  certain  spaces  of  wall  and  squares  of  canvas 
such  colour  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen,  dies,  in  his 
early  manhood,  and  leaves  Vecellio,  whom  we  call  Titian, 
to  work  on  there  in  Venice,  till  the  plague  stays  his  hand, 
in  his  hundredth  year  The  genius  came  into  the  world, 
but  all  the  poasibilitiea  of  his  development  depended  upon 
the  place  and  the  time.  He  came  exactly  in  the  right 
place,  and  precisely  at  the  right  time.  To  be  bora  not 
iar  from  Venice,  in  the  days  of  Bellini,  to  be  taken  there 
at  nine  years  old,  to  have  Giorgione  for  one's  comrade, 
all  this  was  as  fortunate  for  an  artistic  career  as  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  were  for  a  career  of 
conquest.' ' 

To  be  bom  before  the  time  is  almost  as  unfortunate  as 
to  be  behind  it ;  all  original  scientific  investigators  must, 
however,  be  more  or  less  in  advance  of  their  time,  other- 
wise they  cannot  be  original  at  all,  A  scientific  investi- 
gator ma,y  be  before  his  age  in  more  ways  than  one.  Thus 
he  may  imagine  and  publish  advanced  and  true  hypo- 
theses, the  complete  proof  of  which  cannot  be  discovered 
until  a  later  period.  This  was  the  case  with  Avogadro 
and  his  hypothesis  that  equal  volumes  of  different  gases 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules ;  and  is  probably  the 
case  with  some  existing  eminent  men,  and  their  hypotheses. 
Or,  he  may,  as  Galileo  did,  and  Bruno  shortly  before  him, 
publish  his  views  and  the  proofs  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
But^  in  either  of  these  cases,  if  the  views  he  publishes,  or 
1,  Tlu  Intetteetvat  Life,  p.  142. 
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even  appears  to  hold,  confiict  with,  or  only  appear  to  con- 
flict mth,  the  current  creedaand  improved  dogmas  of  theo- 
logical belief,  hia  character  is  privately  attacked,  and  the 
minds  of  the  female  members  of  his  family  (who  can  rarely 
understand  science,  but  are  easily  influenced  by  feeling 
and  religious  emotion)  are  perverted,  and  his  home  happi- 
ness injured.  In  other  instances,  his  means  of  living  are 
diminished.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  an  unfortu- 
nate coincidence  for  the  investigator,  if  his  hypotheses  axe 
much  in  advance  of  hie  time,  and  especially  if  either  they 
or  the  &ct6  he  discovers  happen  to  conflict  with  current 
theol<^cal  belie&  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  ^ery  great 
pioneer  of  science,  including  even  Newton  himself,  has 
been  and  still  ia  accused,  by  the  ignorant,  of  holding  &lse 
opinions  and  beliefs,  even  in  cases  where  those  beliefs  have 
been  proved  to  be  true ;  but  how  can  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  science  measure  the  minds  of  philosophers  F  Be- 
treating  dogmatiem  continually  says  to  the  scientific 
investigator, '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther ;'  but 
science  keeps  marching  on. 

Sympathy,  which  ia  ho  highly  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  genius  in  the  arts,  especially  that  of  music,  luiff 
lees  scope  in  original  scientific  research,  because  relatively 
few  persona  can  tmderstand  or  appreciate  it.  Scientific 
research  also  is  a  kind  of  employment  in  which  a  man 
must  work  almost  alone,  and  pursue  his  studies  in  perfect 
seclusion  and  quiet. 

The  spirit  which  persecuted  scientific  men  is  not  even 
now  quite  dead,  especially  in  those  who  subjugate  reason 
to  emotion  ;  and  as  its  cause  is  ignorance,  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  die  out,  so  long  as  there  remains  such  absence  of 
knowledge  of  science,  and  of  the  nature  of  demonatrable 
knowledge,  by  influential  classes  of  persons,  and  by 
teachers  of  the  masses.     It  is  not  many  years  ago  that 
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Mrs.  Somerville  was  preached  against,  by  name,  in  York 
Cathedral,  because  of  her  beliefs  leepectin^  geologT'. 
'  Censure,'  says  an  ingenious  author,  '  is  the  tax  a  man 
pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent.' ' 

'  Whenever  a  new  and  startling  fact  is  brought  to 
light  in  science,  people  first  say, "  It  is  not  true,"  then 
that  "  It  is  contrary  to  religion,"  and  lastly,  that  "  Every- 
body knew  it  before." ' '  Various  discoverers  have  been 
so  greatly  disgusted  by  the  opposition  of  ignorant  people, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  continue  their 
labours :  Newton,  for  instance,  also  Harvey,  who  suffered 
mush  in  consequence  of  publishing  his  great  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  former  was  so  attacked, 
in  consequence  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  phenomena  of 
light,  that  he  informed  Huyghens  that  he  was  '  sorry  he 
had  ever  published  them.' 

It  may  appear  exacting  to  expect  non-scientific  per- 
sons to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  great  truths 
of  nature ;  but  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  are 
sacred,  and  must  prevail.  We  are  not  only  morally  bound 
to  love  the  truth, but  to  take  the  best  means  of  finding  it; 
and  if  also  such  persons  were  only  to  expend  half  the  time 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  nature, 
and  of  demonstrable  truths  in  general,  that  they  occupy  in 
filling  their  minds  with  unverifiable  ideas,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement. 

'  How  many  great  men  and  thinkers  have  been  perse- 
cuted in  the  name  of  religion !  Bruno  was  burnt  alive,  at 
Kome,  because  of  his  exposure  of  the  fashionable  but  fiilse 
philosophy  of  his  time.  When  the  judges  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion condemned  him  to  die,  Bruno  said  proudly,  "  Tou  are 
more  atraid  to  pronounce  my  sentence  than  I  am  to  re- 

I  Addison.  '  Agasaiz. 
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ceive  it." '  '  To  him  succeeded  Galileo,  whose  character  as 
a  man  of  science  is  almost  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  martyr. 
Dfflioimced  by  the  priests  from  the  pulpit,  because  of  the 
views  he  taught  as  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  he  was 
Bummoned  to  Borne,  in  his  sereDtieth  year,  to  answer  for 
his  heterodoxy.  And  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Inquini- 
tion,  if  he  was  not  actually  put  to  the  torture  there.  He 
was  pursued  by  persecution  even  when  dead,  the  Pope 
refusing  a  tomb  for  his  body.'  *  Roger  Bacon,  the  tVan- 
ciscan  monk,  was  persecuted  on  account  of  his  studies 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  he  was  charged  with  dealing  in 
magic,  because  of  his  investigations  in  chemistry.  His 
writings  were  condemned,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  lay  for  ten  years,  during  the  lives  of  four  suc- 
cessive Popes.  It  is  even  averred  that  he  died  in  prison.' 
•When  the  "Novum  Organon"  appeared,  a  hue-and  cry 
was  raised  against  it,  because  of  its  alleged  tendency  to 
produce  *'  dangerous  revolutions,"  to  "  subvert  govern- 
ments," and  to  "  overturn  the  authority  of  religion  j"  and 
one  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe  (whose  name  would  otherwise  have 
been  forgotten)  wrote  a  book  against  the  new  philosophy, 
denouncing  the  whole  tribe  of  ezperimentaliste  as  "  a 
Bacon-faced  generation."  Even  the  establishment  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  "  ex- 
perimental philosophy  is  subversive  of  the  Christian 
feith." ' ' 

A  scientific  discoverer  is  a  pioneer  of  truth ;  and  it  is 
the  pioneers  of  truth  who  have  always  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  against  ignorance,  superstition,  pud 
prejudice,  because  tbey  are  always  in  the  front  ranks  of 
advancing  knowledge.  Ignorance  has  never  understood 
scientific  research,  and  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  it  could ; 

'  Ciaraator,  bj  S.  Smiles. 
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it  hatt  always  been  a  drag  upon  advaQcmg  truth,  and  in 
cases  where  its  interests  have  only  appeared  to  be  sam- 
ficed  to  those  of  new  knowledge,  it  has  always  hated,  and, 
whenever  it  possessed  the  power,  also  peneouted  scientific 
discoverers. 

Eminent  scientific  men  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  teaching  is  the  occupation  which  is  most  fiivourable 
to  discovery ;  and  this  appears  to  be  true,  because  teaching 
requires  a  man  to  study  well  his  subject,  and  this  excites 
new  questions.  But  teaching  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  saccesB  in  original  research,  because  various 
eminent  investigators  have  not  been  teachers;  the  late 
Dr.  Mattheissea  was  a  notable  instance.'  Original  re- 
search requires  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  time ;  in  order, 
therefore,  for  tvution  to  harmoniue  with  it,  the  teaching 
must  be  small  in  amount ;  much  tuition  or  examination 
entirely  prevents  original  research,  and  this  incessant 
*  trading  in  learning '  is  a  great  cause  why  eo  few  dis- 
coveries are  being  made  by  professors  of  science  in  this 
country. 

Other  aUe  scientific  men  have  advocated  pc^ular 
scientific  writing  as  a  means  of  remuneration  and  sub- 
sistence for  men  of  research,  and  no  doubt  such  an  oc- 
cupation is  quite  as  &vourable  as  teaching  to  original 
discovery,  if  not  more  so,  and  operates  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  but,  like  time  employed  in  tuition,  that  occupied  in 
writing,  is  so  much  taken  &om  the  real  and  more  im- 
portant employment ;  and  unless  it  is  small  in  amount, 
it  is  quite  fatal  to  much  original  investigation.  A  man 
cannot  obtain  by  it  even  a  moderate  income,  and  also  do 
any  considerable  amount  of  research.  Sorby,  an  experi- 
enced  scientific   investigator,   has   remarked    upon   this 

'  Dt.  HaitheiBsen  did  a  little  teaching,  but  only  during  Uie  last 
few  ;ean  of  his  life. 
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pomt,  '  I  would  contend  that,  for  the  advanoement  of 
Bcience,  it  is  veiy  undesirable  that  the  burden  of  original 
vork  Bhould  devolve  on  those  engaged  in  teaching  or 
popular  writing.'  '  The  constant  need  of  attention  to  the 
collecting  together  and  arranging  of  &ct>B  already  known, 
which  have  no  vet;  direct  bearing  on  the  special  subject 
imder  investigation,  necessarily  diverts  die  thoughts  from 
the  coniiiderati(HL  of  difSculties  not  yet  explained,  and 
&om  the  discovery  of  what  is  unknown.  My  own  experi- 
ence, at  all  events,  convinces  me  that  any  such  divereion 
of  the  mind  has  a  most  retarding  effect  in  oanying  on 
original  research,  and  I  have  lieard  the  siime  remark  from 
some  of  the  roost  eminent  explorers  of  the  age,' '  Further, 
where  there  ^dats  one  man  who  is  capable  of  making  a 
good  research,  there  are  many  capable  of  expounding  the 
results  of  it ;  and  this  argues  that  the  former  occupation 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  ability,  and  that  to  take  a  man 
from  the  former  kind  of  labour  to  perform  the  latter  is  a 
loss  both  to  science  and  mankind.  The  chief  advantage  of 
teaching  or  writing,  in  aiding  a  man  to  make  original  scien> 
tific  discoveries,  consists  in  its  suggesting  to  him  a  stock  of 
hypotheses  and  subjects  for  research  ;  but  this  is  not  usually 
required,  because  nearly  every  experienced  investigator 
possesses  an  excess  of  such  questions.  Writing  harmonises 
better  than  speaking  with  the  occupation  of  scientific 
research,  because  it  conduces  in  a  greater  degree  to  accu- 
racy of  expression;  great  speakers  ate  not  usually  very 
accurate  writers. 

The  occupation  of  itinerant  lecturing  in  science  is  but 
little  favouraUe  to  research,  because  it  takes  a  man  away 
fitmi  quiet  study,  and  from  his  place  of  experiment  or 
observation.     Making  scientific  investigations  for  manu- 

b/  Betearvh,  pp.  166-170. 
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facturen,  or  analyses  for  commerdat  purposes,  is  less  in- 
harmonious,  because  iu  the  iutervals  of  the  processes  a 
research  may  be  sometimes  advanced ;  but  vben  those 
investigations  or  analyses  are  numerous,  they  by  their 
multiplicity  of  operations  and  processes  prevent  all  other 
experiments  being  made. 

Although  wealth  is  not  generally  necessary  to  research, 
a  moderate  competency  is  essential  for  long-oontinued 
investigation.  Experiments  cost  money  and  require  much 
time,  and  few  men  can  long  pursue  difficult  investigations 
with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  pressing  upon  them. 
Cavendish  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  also  a  great  in- 
vestigator, but  he  neglected  attending  to  his  wealth,  pro- 
bably because  he  preferred  to  attend  to  research.  Scheele 
was  comparatively  poor,  yet  he  made  a  greater  number  of 
chemical  discoveries,  at  an  early  age,  than  almost  any 
man ;  he  was,  however,  unmarried,  and  without  the  cares 
of  a  family.  He  had  the  advantage  of  having  been  a 
pupil  of  Bergmann,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  pursuits  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  by  the  Duke  of  Sudermannia ; 
he  was  also  extremely  industrious,  and  of  a  strictly  logical 
habit  of  mind.  In  addition  to  freedom  from  anxiety  and 
pecuniary  care,  a  large  amount  of  quiet  leisure  is  almost 
indispensable,  and  those  who  cannot  obtain  this  cannot 
make  many  discoveries.  Priestley  made  numerous  experi- 
ments, his  occupation  as  a  Unitarian  preacher  afforded 
bim  the  time,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  found  him  a 
suflGcient  supply  of  money. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  time  necessary 
for  research,  those  scientific  men  who  devote  themselves 
largely  to  the  more  remunerative  occupations  of  pursuing 
a  scientific  art  or  trade,  making  investigations  for  manu- 
facturers or  public  companies,  developing  inventions  or 
patents,  making  chemical  analyses  for  commercial  pur- 
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poBee,  giving  ecieutific  evidence  in  courto  of  law,  deliver- 
^K  popo^  scientifio  lectures,  writing  scientific  books, 
&c,  are  not  usually  the  most  fruitful  diBcoverers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  by  employing  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  to  make  the  experiments,  an  experi- 
enced investigator  might  make  a  much  greater  number 
of  discoveries,  but  this  is  hardly  correct ;  the  limit  to  the 
advantage  of  employing  unskilled  assistante  is  60od_  &t- 
tained,  because  in  most  researches  each  experiment  re- 
quires to  be  skilfully  watched  and  its  results  carefully 
studied,  and  the  latter  especially  occupies  much  time,  and 
can  only  be  effectually  done  by  the  investigator  himself. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  so  much  tjie  number  of  experiments, 
as  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  performed,  the  acutfr- 
ness  with  which  they  are  observed,  and  the  intensity  witJi 
which  the  results  are  studied,  which  yield  truth.  Skilful 
watching  of  an  experiment  often  suggests  its  true  explana- 
tionSj-or  detects  a  new  truth  which  an  ordinary  assistant 
would  overlook.  Amultitude  of  experimentsalso, unskilfully 
performed,  are  worse  thau  useless,  because  they  confuse 
and  mislead.  It  is  chiefly  in  cases  where  a  long  series  of 
experiments  or  observations  of  a  routine  kind  have  to  be 
made,  that  an  ordinary  assistant  can  be  of  much  service. 

If  assistants  possessiDg  scientific  genius  are  employed, 
then  the  discoveries  they  make  are  largely  due  to  that 
genius,  and  the  credit  of  these  discoveries  may  be  partly 
claimed  by  them;  and  this  circumstance  has,  in  many 
cases,  given  rise  to  unpleasant  disputes  as  to  whom  the 
honour  of  a  discovery  should  be  given  to.  For  t^e  purpose 
of  rearing  investigators,  the  employment  of  skilled  assist* 
ants  is  good.  Bergmann  adopted  that  pltra ;  he  contrived 
experiments,  and  his  pupils  executed  them  ;  he  educated 
several  chemists,  one  of  whom  was  Scheele ;  and  Bergmann 
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said  that  hU  greatest  discovery  was  the  finding  of  Scheele. 
But  Scheele  disliked  Berg:mann  at  first,  because  he  took 
the  credit  of  Scheele's  discovery  of  oxalic  acid,  by  publish- 
ing it  and  omitting,  by  inadvertence,  to  mention  Scheele's 
name.  Qahn,  however,  reconciled  them,  and  thej  became 
good  Mends.  Faraday  adopted  the  plan  of  employing  an 
obedient  unskilled  assistant,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  ani 
the  plan  worked  well. 

Many  valuable  researches  have  been  made  by  a  kind  of 
partnership  method,  the  work  being  suitably  divided,  and 
the  results  published  in  the  joint  names  of  the  investi- 
gators ;  for  instance,  the  isolation  of  boron,  and  Hie  dis- 
covery how  to  obtain  potassium  and  sodium  by  distillation 
.  of  potash  and  soda  with  iron,  were  made  by  Oay-Lusaac 
and  Thenard ;  that  of  electrolytic  transfer  of  the  elements 
of  acids  and  salts  to  the  respective  poles  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery, by  Hisinger  and  Berzelius ;  the  decomposition  of 
water  under  the  influence  of  a  voltaic  current,  by  Nicholson 
and  Carlisle ;  that  of  platinum  residues  containing  a  new 
metal,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin;  and  a  very  great 
many  more  have  been  made  by  this  method,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  by  referring  to  the  *  Catalogue  of  Scienfifio 
Papers,'  published  by  the  Royal  Society. 

The  influence  of  age  upon  the  ability  to  make  re- 
searches and  discoveriee  does  not  appear  very  conspicuous ; 
tiie  power  of  research  usually  continues  as  long  as  the 
senses  and  intellect  remain  unimpaired.  Galileo  was 
bom  at  Pisa  in  1564,  and  made  his  first  discovery,  that 
of  the  principle  of  the  pendulum,  before  he  was  twen^ 
years  old.  He  continued  to  make  observations  and  dis- 
coveries throughout  nearly  tbe  whole  of  his  life ;  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  being,  as  is  usual,  the  most  devoted  to 
reflection,   writing,    Bystematising    his    knowledge,    and 
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getting  it  published :    he   died   at  the   age   of  seventy- 
eight, 

Xewton  was  bom  in  1642,  made  all  his  great  discoveries 
between  Uie  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  and  made  no 
more  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life ;  this,  however, 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  destroyed  the 
manuscript  records  of  all  bis  researches  in  chemistry,  and 
grief  at  this  great  loss  affected  his  brain :  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five,  having  occupied  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  chiefly  in  publiebing  new  editions  of  his  works ; 
he  published  the  third  edition  of  his  great  work,  the 
'  Frincipia,*  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  to  eighty-four. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  said,  '  I  know  not  what  the 
world  may  think  of  my  labours,  but  to  myself  I  seem  to 
have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
diverting  himself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.'  Franklin 
was  bora  in  the  year  170(>,  and  did  not  commence  his 
eiperiments  until  he  was  about  forty  years  old :  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Humboldt  lived  to  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  was  an  investigator  nearly  the  whole 
of  hia  life.  Volta  was  bom  at  Gomo,  in  1745  ;  he  began 
to  publish  his  numerous  discoveries  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  was  about 
eighty  years  old.  His  great  discovery  of  chemical  elec- 
tricity was  made  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  be  completed  his  pile  in  the  year  1800,  having  pre- 
viously invented  hia  electrophorua  and  electric  condenser, 
and  become  well  known  as  a  scientific  investigator.  Oersted 
was  bom  in  1777.  The  researches  he  made  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  extended  from  the  year  ISOl  until 
t2 
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his  death,  in  1851.  His  great  discovery  of  electro-mag- 
Detism  was  made  in  1819.  Sir  H.  Davy  was  bom  in 
1778.  Tbe  publication  of  his  discoveries  was  commenced 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  con- 
tinued mitil  1829,  ihe  year  of  his  death.  The  dlBcoveries 
of  the  great  Swedish  chemist  Berzelios  were  exceedingly 
nmnerous ;  they  were  commenced  in  1 806,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  continued  until  he  died,  in 
1848. 

Faraday's  researches  were  commenced  in  1816,  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  continued  till  1862 ; 
his  memory  then  failed  him,  and  he  made  no  more  dis- 
coveries: he  died  in  1867.  A  complete  list  of  all  the 
published  researches,  English  and  foreign,  made  since 
the  year  1800,  of  every  scientific  investigator,  may  be 
foimd  in  the  'Royal  Society  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers.' 

'  Some  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  lived  bare 
either  died  early,  or  might  have  done  so  for  their  fame. 
NewtoQ  himself  had  completed  many  of  his  grand  dis- 
coveries, and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  of  them,  before  he 
had  reached  bis  twenty-fifth  year ;  and,  although  he  lived 
to  a  great  age,  may  be  said  to  have  finished  all  that  was 
brilliant  in  his  career  at  the  early  period  of  forty-five. 
After  this,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  wrote  nothing, 
except  some  further  explanations  and  developments  of 
what  he  had  previously  published.  But  to  go  to  other 
great  names :  James  Gregory,  the  celebrated  inventor  of 
tbe  reflecting  telescope,  was  suddenly  struck  blind  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year,  while  observing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
and  died  a  few  days  after.  Torricelli,  whose  famous  dis- 
covery of  the  barometer  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
who  had  deservedly  acquired  the  reputaticm  of  being  in 
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every  respect  one  of  the  greatest  natural  philosophers  of 
his  time,  after  the  world  had  lost  the  illuBtrioua  Galileo, 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-miie.  Pascal,  who  first  showed 
the  true  use  and  value  of  Torricelli's  discovery,  and  who 
has  ever  been  accounted,  for  his  eminence  both  in  science 
and  in  literature,  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  France,  as  he 
would  have  been  of  any  country  in  which  be  had  appeared, 
was  cut  off  at  the  same  early  age.  Nay,  in  his  case,  the 
wonder  is  greater  still,  for  be  passed  the  last  eight  years 
of  bis  life,  as  is  well  known,  in  almost  uninterrupted 
abstinence  from  bis  wonted  intellectual  pursuits."  Many 
instances  might,  however,  be  quoted  of  eminent  investi- 
gators who  continued  to  make  discoveries  until  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  their  lives. 

With  regard  to  the  inQuence  of  marriage  upon  the 
intellectual  life  of  a  discoverer,  I  make  the  following  quo- 
tations : — '  I  believe  ihat  for  an  intellectual  man  only  two 
courses  are  open ;  either  be  ought  to  marry  some  simple 
dutiful  woman  who  will  bear  him  children  and  see  to  the 
household  matters,  and  love  him  in  a  trustful  spirit  with- 
out jealousy  of  his  occupations ;  or  else,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  ought  to  marry  some  highly  intelligent  lady,  able  to 
carry  her  education  far  beyond  school  experiences,  and 
willing  to  become  his  companion  in  the  arduous  paths  of 
intellectual  labour.' 

With  women,  '  there  is  hardly  any  task  too  bard  for 
them  if  they  believe  it  essential  to  the  conjugal  life.  I 
could  give  you  the  name  and  address  of  one  who  mastered 
Greek  in  order  not  to  be  excluded  from  her  husband's 
favourite  pursuit ;  others  have  mastered  other  languages 
for  the  same  object,  and  even  some  btancb  of  science,  for 

'  Craik,  Piu^mt  of  KnemUige  uadar  DifflauUiet,  p.  72. 
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which  the  feminine  mind  has  leas  natural  affinity  than 
it  has  for  imaginative  literature.  Their  remarkable 
incapacity  for  independent  mental  labour  la  accompanied 
by  an  equally  remarkable  capacity  for  labour  under  an 
accepted  masculine  guidance.' ' 
"  'Not  only  have  women  been  the  best  companions, 
friends,  and  consolers,  but  they  hare  in  many  cases  been 
the  most  effective  helpers  of  their  husbands  in  their  special 
lines  of  work.  Galvani  was  especially  happy  with  his 
wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Professor  Galeazzi,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  through  her  quick  observation  of 
the  circumstance  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  placed  near  an 
electrical  machine,  becoming  convulsed  when  touched  by 
a  knife,  that  her  husband  was  first  led  to  investigate  the 
science  which  has  since  become  identified  with  his  name. 
Lavoisier's  wife  was  also  a  woman  of  real  scientific  ability,! 
who  not  only  shared  in  her  husband's  pursuits,  but  even 
undertook  the  task  of  engraving  the  plates  that  accom- 
panied his  "  Elements."  '* 

'  The  late  Dr.  Buckland  had  another  true  helper  in 
bis  wife,  who  assisted  him  with  her  pen,  prepared  and 
mended  his  fossils,  and  furnished  many  of  the  drawings 
and  illustrations  of  his  published  works.'  '  Notwith- 
standing her  devotion  to  her  husband's  pursuits,'  says  her 
son,  Frank  Buckland,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  father's 
works, '  she  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  her  children, 
but  occupied  her  mornings  in  superintending  their  in- 
struction in  sound  and  useful  knowledge.  T^ie  sterling 
value  of  her  labours  they  now,  in  after-life,  fully  appreciate, 
and  feel  most  thankful  that  they  were  blessed  with  so  good 
a  mother.' 
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'A  still  more  remarkable  inBtaiice  of  helpfulness  in 
a  wife  is  preseiited  in  the  case  of  Huber,  the  Geneva 
naturalist.  Huber  was  blind  &om  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  yet  he  found  means  to  study  and  master  a  branch  of 
natural  history  demanding  the  closest  observation  and  the 
keenest  eyesight.  It  was  through  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
that  his  mind  worked  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  She 
encouraged  her  husband's  studies  as  a  means  of  alleviating 
his  privation,  which  at  length  he  came  to  forget ;  and  his 
life  was  as  prolonged  and  happy  as  is  usu^  with  most 
naturalists.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he 
should  be  miserable  were  he  to  regain  his  eyesight.  "  I 
should  not  know,"  he  said, "  to  what  extent  a  person  in 
my  situation  could  be  beloved ;  besides,  to  me  my  wife  is 
always  young,  fresh,  and  pretty,  which  is  no  light 
matter." 

'  Not  less  touching  was  the  devotion  of  Lady  Hamilton 
to  the  service  of  her  husband,  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  After  he  had  been  stricken  by 
paralysis  through  overwork  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  she 
became  hands,  eyes,  mind,  and  everything  to  him.  Sh& 
identified  herself  with  his  work,  read  and  consulted  hooks 
for  him,  copied  out  and  corrected  his  lectures,  and  relieved 
him  of  all  business  which  she  felt  herself  competent  to 
undertake.  Indeed,  her  conduct  as  a  wife  was  nothing 
short  of  heroic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  but  for  her  devoted 
and  more  than  wifely  help,  and  her  lure  practical  ability, 
the  greatest  of  her  husband's  works  would  never  have  seen 
the  light.  He  was  by  nature  unmethodical  and  disorderly, 
and  she  supplied  him  with  method  and  orderliness.  His 
temperament  was  studious  but  indolent,  while  she  was 
active  and  energetic    She  abounded  in  qualities  which  he 
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most  lacked.  He  had  the  genius  to  which  her  Tigorous 
nature  gave  the  force  and  impulse.' 

^When  Sir  William  Hamilton  inu  elected  to  his 
professorship,  after  a  severe  and  even  bitter  contest,  hie 
opponente,  professing  to  regard  him  as  a  vi8iouar7,  pre- 
dicted that  he  conld  never  teach  a  class  of  students,  and 
that  his  appointment  would  prove  a  total  &ilure.  He 
detennined,  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  to  justify  the  choice 
of  his  supporters,  and  to  prove  that  his  enemies  were  &l8e 
prophets.  Having  no  stock  of  lectures  on  hand,  each 
lecture  of  the  first  course  was  written  out  day  by  day, 
as  it  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  following  morning.  His 
wife  sat  up  with  him  night  after  night,  to  write  out  a  fair 
copy  of  the  lectiues  from  the  rough  sheets,  which  he 
drafted  in  the  adjoining  room.  "  On  Bome  occasions,"  says 
his  biographer,  "the  subject  of  the  lectures  would  prove 
less  easily  managed  than  the  others,  and  then  Sir  William 
would  be  found  writing  ae  late  as  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  his  faithful  but  wearied  amanuensis  had 
fallen  asleep  on  a  sofa."  Sometimes  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  lecture  were  left  to  be  given  just  before  the  class 
hour.  Thus  helped,  Sir  William  completed  his  course; 
his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  was  established,  and  he  ev^i- 
tually  became  recognised  throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the 
leading  intelleuts  of  his  time.' ' 

>  Flazman,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  married 
' — Ann  Denman  was  the  name  of  his  wife ;  and  a  cheery, 
bright-Bouled,  noble  woman  she  was.  He  believed  that  in 
marrying  her  he  should  be  able  to  work  with  an  intenser 
spirit,  for,  like  him,  she  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  art, 
and  besides,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  husband's 

>  Cliaraetm;  by  S.  Smiles,  p.  S29  et  leq. 
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genius.  Yet  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  —  himself  a 
bachelor — met  Flaxman  shortly  after  his  marriage,  he 
said  to  him,  '*  So,  Flaxman,  I  am  told  you  are  married ;  If 
so,  sir,  I  tell  you,  you  are  rained  for  an  artist."  Flaxman 
went  straight  home,  sat  down  beside  his  wife,  took  her 
band  in  his  and  said,  "Ann,  I  am  mined  for  an  aitist." 
"  How  so,  John  ?  How  has  it  happened  ?  "  "  It  happened," 
he  replied,  "  in  tbe  church,  and  Ann  Denman  has  done  it." 
He  then  told  her  of  Sir  Joshua's  remark,  whose  opinion 
was  well  known,  and  had  often  been  expressed,  that  if 
students  would  excel  they  must  bring  the  whole  powers  of 
their  mind  to  bear  upon  their  art,  from  the  moment  they 
rise  until  th^  go  to  bed ;  and  also,  that  no  man  could 
be  a  ffreat  artist  unless  he  studied  the  grand  works 
of  Baffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others,  at  Kome  and 
Florence.  "  And  I,"  said  Flaxman,  "  I  would  be  a  great 
artist."  "  And  a  great  artist  you  shall  be,"  said  his  wife, 
"  and  visit  Home  too,  if  that  be  really  neceaaary  to  make 
you  great.."  "  But  how  ?  "  asked  Flaxman.  "  Work  and 
eeonomies,"  rejoined  the  brave  wife ;  "  I  will  never  have 
it  said  that  Ann  Denman  ruihed  John  Flaxman  for  an 
artist." ' ' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  these  examples  of  devoted- 
ness  of  wives  to  the  noble  pursuits  of  their  husbands,  and 
equally  painful  to  remember  that  many  other  women 
have,  by  their  low  and  ignoble  ideas  or  undisciplined 
tempers,  ignorautly  retarded  the  self-improvement  of  their 
husbands,  and  either  compelled  them  to  abandon  original 
research,  or  have  shortened  their  lives  whilst  pursuing  it. 
Woe  to  tbe  married  and  poor  investigator,  whose  partner 
adopts  the  idea  of  separate  interests,  and  neither  under- 

<  S.  BmUM,  Self  Eely,  p.  lie. 
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stands  nor  sympathiBee  with  hie  pursuits,  but  binders  him 
ia  the  occupation  upon  which  they  depend  for  support. 

It  is  noticeable  that  amongst  the  long  list  of  names  of 
scientific  discoverers  there  is  scarcely  the  name  of  a  single 
female ;  Miss  Caroline  Herschel  and  Mrs.  Somerville  (who 
translated  and  published  Laplace's  *  Mtonique  Celeste') 
appear  to  be  the  greatest  exceptions.  It  is,  however,  a 
hopeful  sign  that  women  are  beginning  to  feel  their  con- 
dition of  ignorance  of  science,  and  to  occupy  themselves 
in  scientific  employments. 

Miss  Herschel  was  an  assistant  to  her  brother,  the 
eminent  astronomer,  and  with  the  '  seven-foot  Newtonian 
sweeper '  given  to  her  by  him,  she  discovered  first  and 
last  no  less  than  eight  comets,  '  to  five  of  which  the  pri- 
ority of  her  claim  over  other  discoverers  is  unquestioned.' ' 
She  also  detected  several  remarkable  nebulie  and  ctusters 
of  stars  previously  unnoticed. 

'  The  absence  of  the  investigating  spirit  in  woman,'  it 
has  been  remarked,  '  has  very  wide  and  important  conse- 
quences. The  first  consequence  of  it  is  that  women  do 
not  naturally  accumulate  accurate  knowledge.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  accept  various  kinds  of  teaching,  but  they 
do  not  by  any  analysis  of  their  own  either  put  that  teach- 
ing to  any  serious  intellectual  test,  or  qualify  themselves 
for  any  extension  of  it  by  independent  and  original  dis- 
covery. We  of  the  male  sex  are  seldom  clearly  aware  how 
much  of  our  practised  force — of  the  force  which  discovers 
and  originates— is  due  to  our  common  habit  of  analytical 
obBervation ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  most 
of  our  inventions  have  been  suggested  by  actually  or 
intellectually  pulling  something  else  in  pieces.     And  such 

<  I4/e  Iff  COTvliM  Seriekel,  pp.  vii,  79, 144. 
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of  our  discoveries  as  canitot  be  traced  directly  to  analysis 
are  almost  always  due  to  habits  ot.  general  obaetTation 
which  lead  ns  to  take  note  of  some  fact  apparently  quite 
remote  from  what  it  helps  us  to  arrive  at.  One  of  the 
best  instances  of  this  indirect  utility  of  habitual  obser- 
vation, as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest,  is  what  occurred  to 
Archimedes  in  his  batb.  When  the  water  displaced  by 
his  body  overflowed,  he  noticed  the  fact  of  displacement, 
and  at  once  perceived  its  applicability  to  the  cubic 
measurement  of  complicated  bodies.  It  is  possible  that  if 
his  mind  had  not  been  exercised  at  the  time  about  the 
adulteration  of  the  royal  crown,  it  would  not  have  been 
led  to  anything  by  the  overflowing  of  his  bath,  but  the 
capacity  to  receive  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  is,  I  believe, 
a  capacity  exclusively  maacuUne.  A  woman  would  have 
noticed  the  overflowing,  but  she  would  have  noticed  it 
only  as  a  cause  of  disorder  or  inconvenience.' 

'  This  absence  of  the  investigating  and  discovering 
tendencies  in  women  is  confirmed  by  the  extreme  rarity 
of  inventions  due  to  women,  even  in  the  things  which  most 
interest  and  concern  them.  The  stocking^loom  and  sewing- 
machine  are  the  two  inventions  which  would  most  natu- 
rally have  been  hit  upon  by  women,  for  people  are 
naturally  inventive  about  the  things  which  relieve  them- 
selves of  labour,  or  which  increase  their  own  possibilities 
of  production ;  and  yet  the  stocking-loom  and  the  sewing- 
machine  are  both  of  them  masculine  ideas  carried  out  to 
practical  efBciency  by  masculine  energy  and  perseverance. 
So  I  believe  that  all  the  improvements  in  pianos  are  due 
to  men,  though  women  have  used  pianos  much  more  than 
men  have  used  them.' ' 

■ .  Hamerton,  IiaeOeatual  L\fe,  p.  S43  et  teq. 
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Much  more  remarkable  than  the  deficiency  of  scientific 
inquitj  in  women  is  the  fact  that  the  chief  fountains  of 
new  scientific  knowledge  have  not  been  at  our  old  univer- 
sities.  One  would  naturally  suppose,  and  might  reasonably 
expect,  that  the  great  sources  of  such  truth  would  be  at 
those  places  where  abundance  of  funds  are  provided  '  to 
promote  study,'  and  where  there  exists  the  quietude  of 
great  educational  institutions ;  but  such  has  not  been  the 
case,  the  discover;  of  the  truths  of  O-od  in  nature  has  not 
been  most  encouraged  there,  and  the  great  bulk  of  ori- 
ginal investigation  in  physics  and  chemistry  has  not  been 
made  at  those  places,  I  have  been  informed  by  a  professor, 
many  years  resident  at  Oxford,  that  an  original  scientific 
investigator,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  high 
social  standing,  would,  on  account  of  his  occupation,  be 
simply  ignored  by  the  great  bulk  of  hie  fellows  there. 
The  statement,  '  We  do  not  want  original  researchers,' ' 
implicitly  expresses  a  similar  fact. 

Last,  though  not  least,  of  the  circumstances  infiuen- 
cing  original  research  has  been  the  formation  of  scientific 
societies.  Italy  was  the  first  to  establish  one  (viz,  the  Acca- 
demia  del  Cimento)  in  the  times  of  Cialileo  and  Torricelli. 
The  English  Boyal  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1645, 
Germany  in  1662  established  its  Imperial  Aoademy, 
and  the  Government  of  France  in  1666  founded  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  Dr.  Wallis,  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  our  Eoyal  Society,  has  thus 
described  the  character  of  its  meeting :  *  Our  business  was 
(precluding  matters  of  theology  and  State  aSairs)  to  dis- 
course and  consider  of  philosophical  inquiries,  and  such  as 
related  thereto :    as  physick,  anatomy,  geometry,   aatro- 

■  Atayi  m  Endonmeat  t^  Setearah,  p.  1B9. 
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nomj,  navigation,  gtaticks,  magnetickB,  chymicks,  mecha^ 
nicks,  and  natural  experiments,  with  the  state  of  these 
studies  and  their  cultivation  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
then  discoursed  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  valves 
in  the  veins,  the  vente  lactee,  the  lymphatic  veseek,  the 
Copernican  hypothesis,  the  nature  of  comets  and  new 
stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  oval  shape  (as  it  then 
appeared)  of  Saturn,  the  spots  on  the  Sun  and  its  turn- 
ing on  its  own  axis,  the  ineqaalities  and  selenography  of 
the  Moon,  the  several  phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  the 
improvement  of  telescopes  and  grinding  of  glasses  for  that 
purpose,  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility of  vacuities  and  Nature's  abhorrence  thereof,  the 
Torricellian  experiment  in  quicksilver,  the  descent  of 
heavy  bodies  and  the  degrees  of  acceleration  therein,  with 
divers  other  things  of  like  nature,  some  of  which  were 
then  but  new  discoveries,  and  others  not  so  generally 
known  and  embraced  as  they  now  are,  with  other  things 
appertaining  to  what  hath  been  called  the  New  Philo- 
sophy which  from  the  times  of  Galileo  at  Florence  and 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  in  England,  hath  been 
cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  G^ermany,  and  other  parts 
abroad,  as  well  as  with  us  in  England.* ' 

'  It  was  Prince  Leopold  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  **  Accademia  del  Cimento."  This  Meceeuas  of  science 
fiacilitated  the  publication  of  the  most  useful  and  distin- 
guished works,  he  gave  his  advice  and  assistance  towards 
the  reprinting  of  the  old  works  on  geometry,  he  arranged 
and  watched  over  the  collection  of  Galileo's  works,  and  of 
the  scientific  essays  of  Padre  Castelli,  he  urged  Torricelli 
to  make  public  the  mathematical  deGnitions  of  inertia, 

■  BocVley,  St^rt  Mttarf  <if  SiUm-al  Smmee,  p.  126. 
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he  encouraged  Rinieri  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  laborious 
chaise  vhich  he  had  undertaken  of  finding  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Stelle  Medicee ;  but  in  1647,  when  the  latter 
was  giving  daily  informatioa  regarding  Jupiter's  satellites 
and  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  the  tables,  he  suddenly 
died,  and  his  valuable  papers  were,  alasl  very  quickly 
scattered.  It  was,  indeed,  a  year  of  ill-omen,  for  in  it 
Sinieri,  TorriceUi,  and  Cavalieri  descended,  one  after 
another,  into  the  tomb.  But  their  works,  the  germs  of 
future  disciples,  outlived  them.  Id  fact,  ten  years  after- 
wards, we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  great  event  in 
the  annals  of  science,  and  one  most  auspicious  for  Italy 
and  particularly  for  Florence — namely,  the  foundatiou 
of  the  first  scientific  academy.  We  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  Prince  Leopold  for  the  great  idea  of  establishing  an 
academy  which  should  be  destined  expressly  to  the  study 
of  experimental  philosophy.  That  distinguished  man, 
who  was  accustomed  to  gather  round  him  for  useful  con- 
versation the  most  illustrious  persons  of  hia  time,  thought 
that  researches  would  be  more  systematically  pursued,  and 
the  gatherings  of  many  men  would  benefit  to  a  much 
greater  extent  the  progress  of  science,  if  meetings  were 
held  regularly  and  some  rules  and  regulations  laid  down. 
Ferdinand  joyfully  agreed  to  his  brother's  proposal,  and 
showed  the  greatest  generosity  towards  the  new  institution ; 
be  presented  all  his  own  valuable  instrunienta  to  it,  and 
even  endowed  it  with  the  results  of  his  former  experiments, 
several  of  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  work  of  the 
Academy,  which  was  certainly  not  the  case.  On  June  18, 
1657,  there  was  held  in  the  Pitti  Palace  the  first  sitting 
of  the  first  scientific  academy ;  It  justly  chose  to  name 
itself  the  "Acoademia  del  Cimento"  (attempt,  trial, 
essay),  and  it  selected  as  its  device  the  now  celebrated 
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motto,  "  Provando  e  Riprovimd  "  (By  trying,  and  trying 
again).' ' 

The  tune  is  fast  approaching  when  the  various  civilised 
nations  of  the  earth  will  join  together  to  aid  original 
research  to  a  very  much  larger  extent  than  they  have 
hitherto  done.  *  That  by  euch  combinations  of  commu- 
nities of  men,  even  with  their  present  powers,  resuItB 
may  be  obtained  which  at  present  appear  impossible,  or 
inconceivable,  we  may  find  reason  to  believe,  looking  at 
what  has  already  been  done,  or  planned  as  attainable 
hy  such  means,  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  the 
extension  of  man's  intellectual  empire.  The  greatest  dis- 
covery ever  made,  the  discovery  by  Newton  of  the  laws 
which  regnlate  the  motions  of  the  cosmical  system,  has 
been  carried  to  its  present  state  of  completeness  only  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  the  moet  intellectual  nations  upon 
earth,  in  addition  to  vast  labours  of  individuals  and  of 
smaller  societies,  voluntarily  associated  for  the  purpose. 
Aetrononucal  observatories  have  been  eetabliBhed  in  every 
land,  scientific  voyages,  and  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of 
observation,  wherever  they  could  throw  light  upon  the 
theory,  have  been  eent  forth,  costly  instruments  have  been 
constructed,  achievements  of  discovery  have  been  rewarded, 
and  all  nations  have  shown  a  ready  sympathy  with  every 
attempt  to  forward  this  part  of  knowledge.  Yet  the 
largest  and  wisest  plans  for  the  extension  of  human  know- 
ledge in  other  provinces  by  like  meaos  have  remained 
hitherto  almost  entirely  unexecuted,  and  have  been  treated 
as  mere  dreams.  The  exhortations  of  Francis  Bacon  to 
men,  to  seek,  by  such  means,  an  elevation  of  their  intel- 
lectual condition  have  been  assented  to  in  words,  but  his 

>  Address  of  PmtetBoi  De  Eccher.  Cai^fmteet :  Special  Scieatific 
Loan  Collection,  London,  1S76,  p.  131. 
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plans  of  a  methodical  and  organieed  combination  of 
society  for  this  purpose  it  has  never  been  even  attempted 
to  realise.  If  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  employ, 
for  the  promotion  of  human  knowledge,  a  small  fraction 
only  of  the  means,  the  wealtJi,  the  ingenuity,  the  ene^y, 
the  combination  which  they  have  employed  in  every  age 
for  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  of  human  means  of 
enjoyment,  we  might  soon  find  that  what  we  hitherto 
knew  is  little  compared  with  what  man  has  the  power  of 
knowing.  If  we  were  to  conceive  a  universal  and  perpetual 
peace  to  be  established  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
further,  that  those  nations  should  employ  all  their  powers 
and  means  in  fully  unfolding  the  intellectual  and  moral 
capacities  of  their  membere  by  early  education,  constant 
teaching,  and  ready  help  in  all  ways;  we  might  then, 
perhaps,  look  forward  to  a  state  of  the  earth  in  which  it 
should  be  inhabited,  not  indeed  by  a  being  exalted  above 
man,  but  by  man  exalted  above  himself  as  he  now  is.' ' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
MonvBB  TOR  piraaniNG  sciENiinc  hbsbaeoh. 


Let  us  intelligently  draw  near  unto  Ood, 

Is  the  sentiment  really  involved 

In  the  pursuit,  discovery,  and  practice  of  Truth. 


Wei  do  men  make  scientific  researches  and  discoveries  9 
The  motives  of  a  pursuit  are  determined  by  the  kind  of 
good  result  or  reward  it  is  expected  to  yield ;  there  can  be 

I  WhawBll,  Tit  Phu-aUtf  (^  Worldt,  pp.  2T6,  277. 
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DO  motive  for  pureuing  that  from  wMoh  we  expect  to 
evolve  no  good  effect,  hot  to  receive  Tecompenee  or  plea- 
sure. The  little  reward  and  encouragement  accorded  to 
the  higher  kinds  of  scientific  research  in  this  country, 
and  the  consequent  great  self-denial  required  in  order  to 
pursue  it,  often  compel  even  the  most  devoted  of  scientific 
men  to  abandon  such  lahour.  The  chief  reward  of  original 
ijcientifio  research  is  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the 
intrinsic  worth,  and  consequent  henefit  to  mankind,  of  the 
new  knowledge  obtained ;  and  such  a  reward  could  only 
be  valued  by  a  lover  of  truth  and  benevolence.  Fame  is 
a  less  reward  of  research ;  it  affords  no  means  of  eub- 
sifltence,  and  comparatively  little  of  it  is  accorded  to  a 
discoverer  during  his  lifetime,  because  the  value  of  his 
labours  is  then  understood  only  by  a.  few  pemons ;  even 
popularity  can  be  obtained  hy  much  easier  means,  viz.,  by 
delivering  popular  lectures  on  science,  and  writing  popular 
scientific  books. 

Fame  is  tJie  birthright  of  genius.  The  fame  of  a 
scientific  discoverer  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  suitable  circumstances ;  that  of  FVankUn  was 
mainly  due  to  hie  being  a  public  man,  as  well  as  to 
the  striking  character  of  his  experiments,  as  the  drawing 
electricity  from  the  clouds,  &c.  The  publicity  enjoyed 
by  a  popular  lecturer  enables  him  to  obtain  a  larger 
degree  of  repute  from  hie  discoveries  than  a  private  in- 
vestigator. Some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  often 
do  not  attract  much  notice  at  the  time  (for  instance, 
Dufay's  discovery  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity  ; 
Young's  discovery  of  the  cause  of  polarization  of  light) ; 
whilst  the  finding  of  a  popular  trifie  makes  a  man  famous 
at  once. 

The  most  fundamental  personal  motive  and  condition 
of  success  in  original  scientific  research  is  an  intense  and 
n 
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uDqueQchable  love  of  truth.  A  ecieiiti6o  investigator 
should  love  trutti  with  ODceasiiig  fervour,  and  avoid  error 
with  all  his  might,  and  unless  he  does  so  he  will  not  be 
able  to  make  many  important  discoveries.  This  state- 
mont  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  love  alone  of  truth 
is  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  make  discoveries,  bnt  only 
that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  motives  and  conditions. 

We  cannot  intelligently  love  that  which  we  cannot 
form  an  idea  of,  nor  discover  that  which  we  cannot  dis- 
criminate when  it  is  present;  and  if  we  caonot  discri- 
minate truth,  we  cannot  intelligently  love  it,  nor  can  we 
discover  it.  This  raisea  the  question,  what  is  truth  ?  and 
how  can  we  detect  it  ?  questions  which  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  men  during  many  ages,  and  even  now  are  only 
partially  solved.  These  questions  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  XIII.  *  on  the  Criteria  of  Scientific 
Truth ' ;  and  I  have  there  shown,  and  also  in  Chapter 
XXXVI.  on '  the  Use  of  the  Intellect  in  Scientific  Research,' 
that  scientific  truth  ia  that  which  is  universally  consistent 
with  nature,  and  that  the  intellect  in  general,  and  the 
reasoning  power  in  particular,  is  the  sole  means  by  which 
we  apprehend,  distinguish,  and  select  truthful  ideas.  What, 
therefore,  is  worthy  of  love  and  pursuit,  the  intellect  (act- 
ing upon  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  external  world  and 
our  own  facultiea)  decides  for  us. 

The  love  of  truth  and  its  beneficent  effects,  and  the 
fear  of  error  and  its  evil  consequences,  are  the  purest 
motives  of  human  action,  because  they  do  not  excit«  selfish 
expectations  or  unreasonable  desires ;  and  to  employ  un- 
r^ulated  lower  motives  in  the  pursuit  of  pure  science, 
would  be  to  use  inferior  means  to  effect  a  good  object. 

Scientific  investigators  are  also  stimulated  by  the  same 
general  cause  which  ^cttes  most  men  to  devote  themselves 
to  other  occupations,  viz.,  the  health  and  pleasure  deriv- 
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able  froiD  pbydcal  and  mental  activity.  A  desire  for 
&me  18  aleo  a  powerful  inducemfliit  in  many  cases.  Pecu- 
niaiy  motives  can  act  but  feebl;  in  original  scientific 
research,  because  but  little  money  can  be  obtained  directly 
or  indirectly  by  such  means.  A  man  who  works  at 
science  for  money  only,  will  gain  but  poor  rqiute  in  it. 
In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  thoee  who  follow 
research  through  the  whole  of  their  lives  are  those  only 
who  pursue  it  from  the  worthiest  of  motives. 

The  love  of  power  is  also  a  stimulns  to  research.  '  That 
the  study  of  the  order  of  nature  does  add  to  man's  power, 
the  history  of  the  sciences  has  abundantly  sbowik.  But 
though  this  hope  of  derivative  advantages  may  stimulate 
our  exertions,  it  cannot  govern  our  methods  of  seeking 
knowledge  without  leading  ua  away  from  the  most  general 
and  genuine  form  of  knowledge.  The  nature  of  knowledge 
must  be  studied  in  Itself  and  for  its  own  sake,  before  we 
attempt  to  learn  what  external  rewards  it  will  bring  us." 

Properly  viewed,  i.e.,  in  its  widest  aspect,  original  re- 
search is  to  a  certain  extent  a  duty  and  a  necessity  attached 
to  the  profession  of  science,  because  it  is  a  most  important 
part,  and  the  highest  in  kind,  of  scientific  labour,  and  the 
most  priuseworthy  means  of  attaining  scientific  repute ; 
and  it  may  be  fitirly  compared  with  the  time  gratuitously 
given  by  medical  men  in  attendance  at  hospitals.  Scien- 
tific men  of  the  present  time  also  have  been  benefited  by 
the  researches  of  men  of  the  past,  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
they  should  yield  a  similar  return  to  men  of  the  future. 

The  circnmstances  most  likely  to  damp  the  ardour,  and 
destroy  the  motives  for  research  in  an  investigator,  are  to 
find  that  after  having  made  and  published  a  long  and 
laborious   investigation,  the  conclusions  were  all  a  miB- 

■  Wbewell,  PiilMepA]/  ^the  InditetiM  Soitneat,  vol.  i.p.  ziv. 
n  2 
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take ; '  or  to  discover  that  after  having  nearly  completed 
such  a  research,  some  one  has  pahlisbed  a  similar  one  on 
the  same  subject.  In  this  latter  instaDce,  however,  it  is 
very  rarely  the  case  that  the  methods  of  working  of  the 
two  investigators  are  exactly  the  same,  or  the  reault«  they 
have  obtained  are  exactly  identical.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  a  new  subject  of  research  to  which  a  number  of 
workers  have  been  suddenly  attracted,  that  each  worker 
whilst  ignorant  of  his  neighbour's  exact  employment, 
should  be  al^  to  keep  to  a  perfectly  separate  part  of  the 
subject ;  an  example  of  this  occurred  with  Jannaen  and 
Lockyer,  when  separately  discovering  the  mode  of  ob- 
serving the  solar  flames  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis. 
Another  circumstance  likely  to  diminish  the  incentive 
to  research,  is  to  prematurdy  disclose  the  chief  idea  or 
result :  '  What  thou  intendest  to  do,  speak  not  of  before 
thou  doest  it.'  * 

There  are  several  instances  on  record  in  which  able 
discoverers  have  for  special  reasons  kept  secret  their  dis- 
coveries for  a  time.  '  By  dint  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
Galileo  had  succeeded  in  perfecting  his  telescopes,  so  that 
for  some  time  be  obstinately  refused  to  impart  to  anyone 
the  manner  in  which  he  made  them,  and  it  was  not  until 
his  eyesight  began  to  fail  him,  that  he  consented  to  create 
a  numu&cturer  in  the  person  of  Ippolito  Mariani,  com- 
monly called  n  Torado.''  Wollaston,  also,  for  a  long  time 
kept  secret  his  process  of  welding  platinum. 

>  See  p.  lOT.  '  PitUobtu. 

■  Adi^«Ha  of  FrofeMor  De  Bccbei.  Confeienoea  Special  Loan  Col- 
Isotion.    London,  19TA. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ASTANTAesa   or   PKBTIODS  SCIESTIFIO   KHOWI.EDGK. 

It  is  a  pleasnre  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships 
tost  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  'windov  of  a  caetle 
and  to  see  a  battle  and  the  adventures  thereof  below  ■  bat  no 
pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
calm  and  serene),  and  to  see  the  etrore  and  wanderings,  and 
mists  and  tampeets,  in  the  vale  below  :  so  alwa^B  that  this  pro- 
spect be  with  pity  and  not  with  swelling  or  pride. — Bacon. 


All  great  diecovereis  have  possessed  extensive  knowledge. 
A  discoverer  c&nnot  work  without  materials  for  thought, 
any  more  than  without  substances  to  experiment  with. 
From  nothing  nothing  can  come;  even  original  research 
does  not  create  ideas,  although  it  is  sometimes  said  to  do 
80.  Existing  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  fiiture  discovery ; 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  fiiture  is  implicitly  wrapped  up 
in  nature ;  we  require  to  stand  upon  the  terra-firTna  of  the 
known,  in  order  to  stretch  outwards  into  the  darkness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  unknown.  *  New  knowledge,  when  t,o 
any  purpose,  must  come  by  contemplation  of  old  know- 
ledge, in  every  matter  which  concerns  thought.'  '  All  the 
men  who  are  now  called  discovererB,  in  every  matter  ruled 
by  thought,  have  been  men  versed  in  the  minds  of  their 
predecessors,  and  learned  in  what  had  been  before  them. 
There  is  not  one  exception.'  '  It  is  remarkable  how  many 
of  the  greatest  names  in  all  departments  of  knowledge 
have   been   real   antiquaries   in    their   several   subjects." 

■  A.  da  Morgan,  A  Bvdgrt  9'  Pm-adoxet,  p.  1, 
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Knowledge  begets  knowledge,  as  wealth  begets  wealth, 
and  he  who  poBseBsee  much  can  with  the  greater  iaeility 
obtain  more.  Seading  imparts  to  ub  much  more  ext«oaive, 
varied,  and  useful  knowledge  than  observation,  because  by 
means  of  it  we  obtain  the  results  o''  the  obserration  of 
almost  ionumeiable  minds ;  it  also  yields  us  a  knowledge 
not  only  of  facte,  but  also  of  comparisone,  general  ideas, 
inferences,  imaginations  and  hypotheses,  ready  formed.  A 
thoughtful  mind  becomes  original  in  the  very  act  of  read- 
ing and  study.  Whilst  reading,  we  should  learn  how  to 
skip  with  judgment,  selecting  and  taking  notes  of  all  the 
fundamental  truths  with  suitable  illustmtions,  and  such 
others  only  as  oiay  be  of  service. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a  scientific 
discoverer,  viz.,  rapid  scientific  insight,  depends  essentially 
upon  the  possession  of  extensive  knowledge,  and  especially 
upon  a  knowledge  of  great  scientific  principles  and  their 
relationa  to  each  other.  Every  foct  and  every  discovery 
caste  a  light  beyond  itself,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
light  is  perceived  depends  npon  the  man.  Had  Cralvani 
possessed  as  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  electricity 
as  Volta  did,  he  would  probably  not  have  referred  Uie  con- 
tractions of  the  frog's  muscles  to  his  supposed  'animal 
electricity,'  but  have  perceived  that  the  source  of  the 
current  was  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  wiUi  liquids, 
and  that  the  limb  of  the  frog  was  only  a  sensitive  indicator 
of  dynamic  electricity. 

A  scientific  investigator  requires  to  be  acquainted  not 
only  with  his  own  particular  subject,  but  also  to  some 
extent  with  the  leading  principles  of  other  sciences,  becanse 
all  the  forces  of  nature  are  more  or  less  connected  together, 
and  their  influences  are  liable  to  affect  in  various  ways  the 
phenomena  of  every  experiment.  Scarcely  a  single  phe- 
nomenon can  be  completely  explained  without  a  knowledge  , 
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of  several  sciences,  and  he  who  knowa  these  best  is  best 
prepared  to  explain  new  results,  No  natural  phenomenon 
can  be  fully  studied  in  itself  alone,  but  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  its  relations  to  many  others  of  difierent  kinds. 
A  knowledge  of  optics,  for  example,  greatly  assists  us 
in  understanding  the  subjects  of  crystallography,  mineral- 
ogy, cohesion,  sound,  &c. ;  and  that  of  electricity  greatly 
aids  US  in  comprehending  magnetism,  chemistry,  and 
other  sciences.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  extensive  and 
select  reading  is  a  valuable  preliminary  preparation  for 
original  scientific  research. 

Reading,  however,  is  only  a  means  towards  research. 
The  object  is  not  to  amass  existing  knowledge,  but  to 
apply  it  to  fodlitate  the  discovery  of  more.  It  is  not 
tuually  the  man  who  poasesses  the  greatest  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  who  makes  the  most  discovCTies. 
Time  occupied  in  reading  and  study  cannot  be  employed 
in  experimenting.  An  excess  of  reading  and  study  usually 
also  results  in  the  production  of  an  unnecessarily  large 
number  of  questions  and  hypotheses,  far  more  than  any 
one  man,  or  even  many  men,  can  satis&ctorily  examine. 

Although  a  knowledge  of  science  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  particular  science  involved,  is  of  such 
great  advantage,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who  has  not  been 
educated  in  either  to  acquire  the  ability  to  make  dis- 
coveries ;  of  this  Priestley  is  a  notable  instance.  He  was 
a  prolific  and  rapid  discoverer  of  new  and  important  quali- 
tative scientific  truths.  He  was  entirely  self-taught  in 
chemistry,  except  having  attended  a  course  of  chemical 
lectures.  He  Iniew  but  little  about  substances  except  the 
gases,  and  these  were  his  especial  subject,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  led  to  study  them  in  consequence  of  living  near 
a  brewery.  His  chief  researches  were  commenced  when  he 
was  about  35  years  of  age.     His  experiments  were  crude ; 
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he  made  bat  little  nse  of  the  balance,  aod  he  vas  qaite 
unable  to  make  chemical  analyses.  His  saccess  was  largely 
due  to  his  great  industry  and  perseverance  in  one  object, 
and  to  his  having  selected  a  comparatively  unexplored 
portion  of  science,  which  was  then  ripe  for  research.  The 
euunple  of  Priestley  proves  that  a  discoverer  may  be 
entirely  self-taught ;  and  that  it  ie  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  what  is  termed  '  an  all-round  man'  in  order  to  dis- 
cover new  scientific  truths.  If  a  man  makes  new  &ct«  in 
science  hia  continual  object  of  pursuit,  and  is  very  indns- 
trious  and  persevering  in  the  search,  he  will  sooner  or  later 
find  some,  whether  he  has  been  previously  educated  in  the 
subject  or  not.  The  disadvantages,  however,  of  a  defective 
education  and  want  of  extensive  knowledge  of  a  subject  are 
80  great,  that  only  in  rare  cases  have  uninstmcted  persons  the 
necessary  amount  of  industry  and  perseverance  to  qualify 
tbemeelves  for  the  pursuit  of  original  research  in  science. 
Notwithstanding  the  value  of  previous  reading,  many 
who  are  well  read  in  science  do  no  research ;  it  is  also  said 
that  one  of  our  best  investigators  in  physics  and  chemistry 
(the  late  Dr.  Matthiessen)  did  not  practise  it.  Some  ori- 
ginal workers  prefer  to  exhaust  their  own  imaginations  first, 
and  then  read  the  particular  subject,  and  this  plan  has  the 
principle  of  action  and  reaction  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
also  thought  by  some  investigators,  that  reading  before- 
hand leads  one's  mind  insensibly  into  the  groove  of 
that  of  the  author,  and  thus  causes  mental  bias  and 
prevents  the  development  of  originality.  But  this  argu- 
ment would  apply  to  all  previous  knowledge  whatever,  and 
lead  us  to  assume  that  the  most  perfect  condition  of  mind 
with  which  to  commence  a  research  is  a  complete  tabvla 
rasa,  or  entire  ignorance  of  everything,  and  thus  conduct 
to  the  illogical  conclusion,  that  the  best  way  to  obtain 
original  ideas  is  to  destroy  all  the  conditions  of  thought. 
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If  a  man  cannot  acquire  the  knowledge  of  others  without 
losing  his  independence  of  thought,  it  is  evideathe  cannot 
become  an  origiDal  investigator.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  others  operates  in 
different  ways  according  to  the  condition  of  the  mind 
acquiring  it.  If  a  man  reads  inattentively  or  too 
rapidly,  the  chief  efiect  is  confoKion ;  if  he  reads  with 
moderate  attention  and  is  not  occupied  hy  preconceived 
opposite  views,  his  mind  is  drawn  into  the  groove  of  that 
of  the  author,  whether  the  latter  he  right  or  wrong ;  but 
if  he  attentively  considers  what  he  is  reading,  with  a  de- 
termination to  understand  clearly  the  author's  meaning, 
he  acquires  a  proper  basis  of  knowledge  on  which  to  raise 
hypotheses.  So  &ir  as  the  statements  of  an  author  are 
true  it  is  highly  desirable  that  an  investigator  should  adopt 
them,  because  he  is  thereby  preserved  irom  error.  An 
investigator  who  does  not  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  labours  of  others  in  science,  runs  a  great  risk  of  repeats 
ing  their  experiments,  and  of  felling  into  errors  which  they 
havte  corrected,  and  no  one  should  risk  being  erroneous  for 
the  sake  of  being  original. 

It  is  also  of  advantage  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  researches  which  have  been  made  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject before  we  proceed  to  investigate  it.  But,  however 
careful  and  diligent  we  may  be  in  searching  for  such  infor- 
mation, we  occasionally  fail  to  find  some  one  or  more  pub- 
lished  researches  or  erperimenta.  One  great  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  results  of  many  researches  pnblished  in  foreign 
languages  have  not  been  transited  into  English.  The 
magnificent '  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,'  published  by 
the  Eoyal  Society  (partly  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  money 
JTom  our  Government),  has  greatly  reduced  the  difficulty, 
A  great  many  scientific  investigations  have  been  made 
since  the  year  1800,  and  the  catalogue  contains  the  names 
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of  the  authors,  and  the  titles  and  referenceB  of  nearly  ereiy 
scientific  paper  published  in  any  language  since  that  year, 
down  to  a  receat  date.  The  most  effectual  vay,  therefore, 
to  obtain  complete  information  of  what  has  been  previooely 
done  in  aoy  particular  scientific  subject  is  first  to  refer  to 
the  topic  in  fdl  the  English  scientific  books  and  periodicals ; 
then  &om  the  naitaes  of  authors  mentioned  in  those  to 
refer  to  the  oatal(^e  for  the  titles  and  references  of  their 
papers,  and  then  to  the  papers  themselves  whether  in  English 
or  foreign  languages.  In  those  original  papers  will  pro- 
bably be  found  the  names  of  other  authors  on  the  same 
subject,  whose  papers  must  be  similarly  found  and  referred 
to ;  and  so  on  in  this  manner  &om  one  paper  to  another 
until  no  more  can  be  found.  During  the  last  few  years 
also  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  has  published,  in  their 
journal,  abstracts  of  all  foreign  researches  recently  made 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  during  a  longer  period  the 
'  Chemical  News '  has  contained  somewhat  similar  abstracts 
in  a  very  brief  form.  In  the  German  language  a  similar 
plan  has  been  carried  out  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  during 
many  years,  in  a  book  entirely  devoted  to  the  ol^ect,  and 
entitled  the  '  JahTesberioht  fur  Chemie.'  All  these  fiicili- 
tate  the  search. 

The  foregoing  plan  of  finding  published  researches 
Decessitates  some  knowledge  of  the  continental  languages, 
especially  Qerman  and  French.  Even  with  the  utmost 
care  a  research  may  sometimes  be  missed  in  consequence 
of  being  included  under  the  title  of  a  wider  or  different 
subject,  or  from  other  causes.  Once,  in  this  way,  after 
I  had  discovered  and  made  a  long  investigation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  electro-magnetio  torsion,'  and  published 
an  abstract  of  it,  Professor  Weidemanu,  to  whom  I  had 

'  See  PMlotophieal  Trantaetignt  af  the  Royal  S»^ety,  1871,  p.  639. 
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seat  a  copy,  informed  me  that  some  of  the  chief  facts  I  had 
discovered  bad  been  fomid  by  him  twelve  years  b^ore  and 
published  in  *  Po^fendorfPs  Annalen,'  under  the  wider 
title  of  'Magnetiscbe  Untersucbimgen.'  This  title  did 
not  indicate  the  special  character  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
the  research  had  not  been  referred  to  in  any  of  the  papers 
on  kindred  subjects  which  I  had  previously  examined. 

Many  cases  have  occurred  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  same 
truths,  through  want  of  knowledge  of  their  previous  dis- 
covery; as  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
analogy  between  the  mathematical  theory  of  conduction  of 
heat  in  solid  bodies  and  that  of  electric  and  ma^etic 
attraction.  The  known  mathematical  theorems  regard- 
ing the  conduction  of  heat  were  first  applied  by  George 
Green,  of  Nottingham,  to  establish  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant theorems  in  the  mathematical  theories  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  published  by  him  in  a  most  general 
and  complete  form  in  tbe  year  1828.  They  were  subse- 
quently rediscovered  by  Gauss,  of  Gottingen  ;  then  inde- 
pendently by  Charles;  and  then  again  by  Sir  William 
Thompson  in  the  year  1642. 

As  it  is  frequently  almost  impossible,  in  consequence 
of  absence  of  sufficient  records  or  testimony,  to  ascertain 
or  infer  with  certainty  the  exact  circumstances  which  led 
to,  or  formed  the  chief  cause  of  a  given  discovery,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  following  instances  are  not  really 
ones  of  rediscovery.  The  variation  of  tbe  moon  was  dis- 
covered by  an  Arabian  astronomer  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  rediscovered  by  Tycho-BrahS,  six  centuries  later.' 
The  Chinese  appear  to  have  noticed  the  variation  of  the 
magnet  in  the  year  llLl,  long  before  Columbus  redis- 
covered it.*     The  Arabians,  about  the  year  1000  oft^e 

j      ■  Whenell,  Hittory  uf  tkt  IndiietiM  .Sn'mwi,  Tol.  1.  3id  edit.  p.  176. 
•  Davifl,  ChiMte,  pp.  377,  278. 
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Chnstian  Era,  habitually  employed  the  pendulum  as  a 
measurer  of  time  in  their  astronomical  obBWTrationa,  nearly 
600  years  before  Galileo  difloovered  the  principle  of  that 
instrument.  Oeber,  nearly  a  thousand  yeara  before  Lavoi- 
sier made  a  similar  diacovery,  had  stated  that  if  a  certain 
weight  of  lead,  iron  or  copper,  was  heated  in  aa  open 
vessel,  the  metal  would  weigh  more  after  it  was  heated 
than  it  did  before.  Cunaeus,  in  the  year  1746,  redis- 
covered the  chief  property  of  the  Leyden  jar,  which  had 
been  found  by  Von  Kleist  during  the  previous  year.  Boyle 
in  1650,  and  subsequently  Mariotte  in  1676,  found  by 
means  of  experiments  the  relation  of  the  density  of  the 
atmospheric  air  to  its  pressure.  The  observation  made 
by  Nicholas  Steno,  a  Dane,  in  the  year  1669,  that  although 
the  sides  of  a  hexagonal  crystal  of  quartz  might  vary,  its 
angles  are  not  changed,  appears  also  to  have  been  redis- 
covered by  Dominic  Gulielmini,  who  says  in  1707,  'therfe 
is  hOTe  a  principle  of  crystallization :  the  inclination  of  the 
planes  and  of  the  angles  is  always  constant.'  Canton  in 
the  year  1752,  and  Wilcke  also,  discovered  that  substances 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  electrified  body  acquire  an  opposite 
kind  of  electricity.  Dr.  Wollaston  followed  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  Dalton  as  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
atomic-theory ;  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1808,  he  stated  that  he  had  observed 
in  various  instances  the  amounts  of  combined  acid  in 
neutral  and  acid  salts  to  be  as  I  to  2  in  the  two  salts, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  this  was  a  general  law  in  such  compounds,  had  not 
Dalton  published  his  more  general  theory  which  included 
this  rule.  Berzelius  also  was  upon  the  same  track  when 
he  heard  of  Dalton's  views ;  and  he  then  found  that  they 
were  fully  confirmed  by  his  own  numerous  analyses.  Wol- 
laston  and  Fraunhofer  discovered  the  lines  in  the  solar 
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Spectrum  iodependently  of  each  other.  Wollaston  and 
MM.  Ritter  and  Beckmaa  also  discovered  simultaoeouslj  the 
ultra-violet,  or  invisible  chemical  rays  of  solar  light.  The 
discovery  of  thallium  by  Ciookes  was  soon  afteraards 
followed  by  the  rediscovery  of  that  substance  by  Lamy. 
My  explosive  electro-deposited  antimony  has  also  been 
several  times  rediscoTered  by  different  persons. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  possession  of  scientific 
knowledge  acts  rather  as  a  hindrance  to  original  research, 
by  absorbing  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  and  contempla- 
tion of  what  is  already  known,  instead  of  causing  its 
possessor  to  press  onwards  to  the  honour  of  discovering 
new  truths.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  scien- 
tific students  who  have  been  taught  by  Professors  who  are 
not  themselves  original  investigators,  and  is  lamentably 
80  to  a  lai^  extent  at  our  old  Universities.  In  Germany, 
however,  where  the  teachers  themselves  possess  the  genius 
of  originality,  and  in  those  institutions  in  this  country 
where  a  similar  condition  exists,  the  students  are  en- 
couraged in  original  work  by  their  teachers,  and  thus  ac- 
quire the  ability  of  making  discoveries. 

It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  the  possession  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  has  sometimes  induced  mathematicians 
to  abstain  from  making  experiments,  because  their  theories 
appeared  complete  and  not  to  include  them ;  and  has 
caused  them  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  results  of  new 
experiments  made  by  others.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
all  the  truths  in  electro-dynamics  discovered  by  Faraday 
might  have  easily  been  predicted  mathematically  from  a 
knowledge  of  Ampere's  laws ;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  &ct, 
that  although  that  l^ruth  is  now  so  palpable,  it  was  not 
manifest  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  at  the  time, 
because  no  one  predicted  these  effects,  nor  stated  that 
truth  until  after  the  effects  were  obtained ;  and  this  is  in 
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accordance  with  our  experience,  that  we  often  in  research 
do  not  perceive  new  truths  that  lie  close  to  us,  thn>ui;h 
want  of  what  is  termed  *  scientific  insight,'  or  more  cor- 
rectly, through  insufficient  knowledge  and  power  of  logical 
analysis.  But  nnat  of  these  cases  are  instances  of  want  of 
suitable  distribution  of  our  powers,  and  not  proofs  that 
scientific  knowledge  is  a.  real  hindrance  to  research.  To 
succeed  in  research, '  intellectual  gynmastic  power '  must 
not  Bnpersede,  but  be  combined  wiUi  the  other  conditions. 
Both  ova  time  and  our  faculties  are  very  finite  quantities, 
and  if  we  employ  them  wholly  in  other  departments  or 
forms  of  science  or  thought,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  we  cannot  employ  them  in  original  research. 

From  the  various  remarks  already  made  respecting  the 
advantage  of  extensive  and  euitable  reading,  and  from  the 
fact  that  a  multitude  of  scientific  truths  are  scattered 
throughout  many  publications,  and  are  not  all  contained 
in  any  one  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  a  scientific  man  who 
is  much  engaged  in  research  requires  to  have  at  hand, 
ready  for  reference,  most  of  the  standard  works  and 
periodicals,  in  several  languages,  of  the  different  sciences. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TALUS     or     8T0DT. 


Tme  talent  will  become  original  in  the  raj  act  of  engaging 
itself  vitli  the  ideas  of  oUieia ;  nay,  it  will  oiten  convert  the 
dross  of  previous  anthore  into  the  golden  ore  that  ahinee  fortli 
to  the  vorld  as  its  own  peculiar  creation. — ^Db.  Cbohwsix. 


Ik  addition  to  reading  and  knowledge,  study  aUo  is  ei- 
tremely  important ;  by  ita  aid  we  raiBe  hypotbeees,  and  we 
are  not  only  enabled  to  deduce  particular  instances  irom 
general  laws  and  principles,  but  also  to  ascend  by  the  pro- 
cess, of  induction  from  particular  instances  to  the  great 
tnitbe  of  nature  from  wMch  they  flow.  As  by  reading  tbe 
thooghta  of  others  we  learn  how  to  think,  so  by  knowing 
and  studying  the  discoveries  of  other?  we  learn  bow  to 
discover.  Newton's  explanation  of  his  great  success  in 
research  was,  that  he  kept  his  mind  continoally  fixed  on 
bis  subject. 

No  man  can  carry  on  deep  trains  of  thought,  nor  pro- 
perly guide  a  sensitive  imagination,  except  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions ;  even  Newton  and  Mozart 
required  to  be  free  from  disturbance  whilst  conceiving 
their  ideas.  Tbe  excitement  of  discussion  is  not  that  of 
genius ;  tbe  great  truths  of  science  have  rarely  had  their 
origin  in  the  arena  of  debate,  but  nearly  always  in  t^e 
study  and  laboratory  of  the  quiet  philosopher.  Most  great 
discoverers,  including  Newton,  Harvey,  Cavendish,  and 
others,  have  disliked  controversy.     It  is  always  during  the 
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act  of  quiet  etud;  that  the  Doblest,  most  complex,  and 
most  divine  powers  of  the  mind  are  exerted.  But  study 
alone,  however  intense,  and  even  when  expended  npon 
comoua  stores  of  (acta,  only  enables  us,  by  the  mental  pro- 
ceBsen  of  comparison,  generalisatioQ,  and  inference,  to 
evolve  the  knowledge  which  the  fact«  implicitly  contain. 
When  expended  upon  insuEQcient  data,  it  only  produces 
hypothetical  ideas,  which  may  be  true  or  untrue ;  and  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  true  or  not  they  must  be  com- 
pared with  additional  facts. 

In  every  scientific  question,  even  with  the  most  intense 
meditation,  men  find  that  they  soon  come  to  the  limita  of 
new  thou^ts ;  a  barrier,  like  a  prison  chamber,  rises  in 
every  direction,  which  is  impassable  until  new  experi- 
ments are  made,  or  new  knowledge  which  bears  upon  the 
question  is  attained.  An  infinite  number  of  new  ideas 
cannot  be  evolved  from  a  limited  number  of  old  ones, 
because  the  combinations  and  permutations  of  thought 
are  limited ;  according  to  the  principles  of  logic,  from  two 
premises  we  may  only  infer  one  new  proposition.  What 
IB  true  in  this  respect  of  a  single  question  and  a  single 
investigator,  is  true  of  an  entire  science  immediately  after 
it  has  been  closely  examined  by  many  original  workers ;  we 
cannot  further  advance  it  until  other  sciences  which  bear 
upon  it  have  been  further  investigated.  Nor  can  we  evolve 
from  the  facts  already  before  us  more  than  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  truth  they  contain,  because  the  light  of  other  facts  is 
necessary  to  disclose  them.  There  are  subjects  and  ques- 
tions, and  indeed  plenty  of  them,  on  which  no  amount  of 
mere  thinking,  however  great  and  intense,  will  alone  enable 
us  to  solve  ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  questions  which 
ill-managed  minds  continually  profess  to  be  able  to  solve. 
'  The  subtlety  of  nature  &r  exceeds  the  subtlety  of  sense 
and  intellect,  so  that  these  fine  meditations  and  specule- 
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tionB  and  reasonings  of  men  are  a  sort  of  insanitj ;  only 
there  is  no  one  at  hand  to  remark  it.' ' 

The  method  of  treatment  of  scientific  questions  by 
means  of  study  and  debate  alone,  aa  sometimes  employed, 
without  experiment  or  without  experience  in  manipula- 
tive research,  is  a  very  imperfect  one,  because  it  rarely 
settles  a  question.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of 
raising  objections  (usually  imaginary  ones)  for  actual  ex- 
perience in  science  to  refute,  and  thus  helps  to  clear  the 
way  for  scientific  progress.  Ignorance  and  superstition 
are  always  unwittingly  aiding  their  own  downfall,  because 
their  existence  is  inconsistent  witJi  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  great  laws  of  the 
Creator. 

It  is  not  by  study  only,  nor  by  any  amount  of  mental 
straggle,  nor  yet  by  any  degree  of  desire  for  truth,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  attain  it,  but  by  the  combined  action  of 
these  means,  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  Truth  which 
is  attained  without  the  discriminating  power  of  the  in- 
tellect is  only  hit  upon  by  accident  or  uncertain  empirical 
rule,  and  is  not  known  but  only  guessed  to  be  truth.  No 
blind  exertion  will  conduct  a  man  to  new  knowledge  with 
certainty.  In  order  to  attain  scientific  truth  by  means 
of  study,  the  mind  must  contain  clear  ideas  of  the  great 
principles  of  nature,  systematically  arranged  in  their  order 
of  degiees  of  intrinsic  importance,  and  bd' experienced 
in  tracing  their  relations  and  consequences.  How  &r 
a  man  who  has  not  properly  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
discernment  of  scientific  truth  is  justified  in  making 
scientific  assertions  based  upon  study  alone,  is  a  matter 
for  which  he  alone  is  responsible,  and  which  he  would  do 
well  to  seriously  consider. 

'  BaooQ,  Jf^opvni  OTyaimn, 

z 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BBCESSTTT   OF   INVBNTIVE-FOirEB.       ADVANIAQS   OF 
EZFEBIUEI4T8. 

A  DI8C0TEBEB  13  &  tester  of  scientific  ideas ;  he  must  not 
only  be  able  to  imagine  likely  bypolbesen,  and  to  select  suit- 
able one"  for  investigation,  but,  aa  hypotheses  may  be  true 
or  untrue,  he  must  also  be  competent  to  invent  appro- 
priate experiments  for  testing  them,  and  to  devise  the 
requisite  apparatm  and  arrangements. 

Experiments  and  observations  are  the  original  sources 
of  new  scientific  knowledge.  The  chief  use  of  experi- 
ments is  to  enable  ua  to  test  hypotheses  and  verify  true 
ones }  to  expel  error,  increase  the  certainty  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  extend  the  domain  of  scientific  truth.  As  no 
man  can  foretell  with  certainty,  except  in  special  cases, 
the  result  of  a  new  and  untried  experiment,  trials  and 
observations  must  be  made,  in  order  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  wrong  paths  have  often  to  be  traversed  before 
we  find  the  right  one.  From  every  experiment,  however, 
if  carefully  performed,  some  definite  knowledge  may  be 
obtained,  provided  its  conditions  are  definite  and  known  ; 
and  by  means  of  a  sufficient  variety  and  number  of  experi- 
ments we  are  enabled  to  answer  a  particular  question,  or 
several  questions,  and  thus  to  sweep  away  a  large  number 
of  alternate  false  hypotheses  we  had  firamed  with  it. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  prior  to  Lord  Bacon,  suggested  that 
the  proper  mode  of  discovering  new  scientific  knowledge 
was  by  means  of  experiment  and  observation. 

The  most  accurate  conditions  for  observation  are  gene- 
rally obtained  by  means  of  experiments,  because  we  can 
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usually  make  suitable  anaiigGmeiita  for  that  purpose. 
Experiment  is  usually  also  a  potent  and  immediate  meaiiii 
of  testing  a  question.  We  might,  in  nearly  all  cases,  wait 
for  ever  and  not  meet  with  the  conditions  or  results 
obtainable  by  a  single  good  t«st  or  arrangement ;  for 
instance,  the  alkali  metals,  potassium,  sodium,  &o.,  would 
probably  not  have  been  seen  to  the  present  day,  had  not 
special  conditions  been  invented  and  arranged  to  set  tbem 
free,  and  to  preserve  them  in  that  state.  The  progress  of 
discovery  is  generally  more  slow  in  subjects,  in  which  we 
cannot  make  many  experiments,  such  as  astronomy,  be- 
cause we  have  frequently  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  or  phenomena  to  occur,  as  in  an  eclipse 
of  Venus ;  and  when  they  do  happen,  we  are  generally 
imable  to  obtain  the  most  essential  condition  of  a  test  ex- 
periment, viz.  changing  only  one  condition  at  a  time,  and 
are  obliged  to  prepare  everything  beforehand,  and  make 
the  most  of  the  brief  opportunity.  Phenomena  which  take 
place  in  a  living  being  during  the  course  of  a  disease  are' 
also  similar  in  those  respects.  Discovery  is  especially 
slow  in  those  subjects  where  the  phenomena  not  only  ocowr 
only  at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  are  very  brief,  but  are 
also  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain  as  to  time  and  place, 
as  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  falling  stones,  &c. ; 
and  the  same  remarks  apply,  though  to  a  less  extent,  to 
those  of  earthquakes. 

Every  new  question  which  has  to  be  tested  generally 
requires  a  number  of  new  experiments,  or  new  modificai- 
tioDB  of  old  ones,  and  thos  every  experiment  has  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  be  invented.  During  the  course  of  eaah 
experiment  also  new  difBculties  continually  arise,  and  new 
contrivances  have  at  once  to  be  devised  in  order  to  over- 
come them,  and  thus  ingenuity  is  constantly  on  the  rack> 
It  is  therefore  not  only  desirable  that  the  investigator 
za 
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should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  various  contrivances 
which  have  been  employed  by  earlier  investigatorB  for 
overcoming  their  difficultiee,  but  also  necessary  that  he 
should  be  able  to  invent  new  ones  readily  himself.  Such 
facility  of  invention  is  greatly  aided  by  a  genera]  know- 
ledge of  all  the  Bciencea,  because  the  ideas  of  the  con- 
trivances by  which  the  questions  are  tested  and  difficulties 
overcome  are  often  derived  from  some  other  branch  of 
science  different  from  that  of  the  subject  of  research ;  for 
instance,  the  method  of  detecting  the  state  of  vibration  of 
sounding-plates  by  stFewing  sand  upon  them  was  sag- 
gested  to  Chladni  by  lichtenbei^'s  experiments  of  scat- 
tering powders  on  an  electrified  plate  of  resin.  Investi- 
gators, under  such  circomBtances,  often  seek  the  aid  of 
clever  mechanics  and  opticians,  who  have  often  in  this 
way,  without  fee  or  reward,  rendered  great  and  nno6t«n- 
tatiouB  assistance  to  the  progress  of  new  knowledge;  a 
notable  instance  of  ttiis  waa  the  late  Carl  Becker,  of 
London.  In  these  ways  also  have  arisen,  and  been  gra- 
dually brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection,  nearly 
all  the  experimental  apparatus  and  appliances  for  produc- 
ing, detecting,  regulating,  and  measuring  all  the  different 
substances  and  forces  of  nature. 

If  the  object  be  to  ascertain  by  experiment  a  qualita- 
tive fiict,  and  also  its  quantitative  amount,  the  former  is 
usually  determined  first.  For  instance,  in  chemical 
analysis  we  first  make  qualitative  tests  to  ascertain  what 
subctances  are  present,  and  then  proceed  to  find  their 
amounts.  In  testing  a  scientific  question,  either  the  most 
conclusive  or  the  most  easily-made  tests  are  generally 
applied  the  first.  Having  decided  to  test  a  question,  and 
invented  a  method  or  experiment  for  the  purpose,  it  is  in 
many  cases  a  wise  course  to  plan  and  then  arrange  or 
construct  a  practically  workable  experiment  or  apparatus 
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of  such  materials  as  are  most  ready  at  hand.  Tbe  ua- 
essential  parts  of  auch  a  model  may  generally  be  of  the 
roughest  kind,  bnt  the  essential  conditions,  as  &r  as  we 
know  or  can  guess  them,  should  be  fulfilled  as  perfectly 
as  possible.  For  example,  if  a  feeble  rotatory  effect  is 
sought  for,  tbe  friction  of  tbe  moving  parts  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  motive  power  exalted  to 
the  highest  degree.  Circumstances  which,  we  feel  assured, 
do  not  affect  the  results,  such  as  crudeness  of  some  parts 
of  the  apparatus,  and  in  some  cases  even  impurity  of  the 
materials,  may  be  entirely  disregarded ;  but  this  point  can 
only  be  determined  by  actual  knowledge,  and  should  not 
be  acted  upon  unless  we  are  quite  certain.  Eminent 
investigators  have  usually  constructed  the  apparatus  used 
in  their  first  experiments  on  a  subject  in  a  rough  sort  of 
way;  the  model  of  the  first  safety-lamp  made  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  was  formed  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  wire- 
gauze  round  his  thumb,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Undue  fondness  for  beautiful  apparatus 
is,  in  the  adult  student,  rather  a  sign  of  an  amateur  than 
of  an  original  mind.  When  an  investigation  is  completed, 
an  apparatus,  perfect,  in  appearance  and  durability  as  well 
as  in  action,  may  then  with  propriety  be  constructed. 

As  new  phenomena,  when  first  discovered,  are  often 
very  minute,  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts  and 
conditions  of  the  experiments  should  be  very  carefully 
considered  at  the  outset,  or  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  want 
of  this,  early  experiments  often  fail,  which,  if  properly  * 
arranged,  would  have  succeeded.  Where  the  effects  are 
extremely  minute,  they  are  magnified  or  multiplied  by 
means  of  various  contrivances,  which  differ  in  almost 
every  different  case,  and  these  contrivances  are  described 
in  books  relating  to  the  various  sciences.  The  pendulum 
is  a  well-known  means  of  magnifying,  by  multiplication, 
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minute  differences  of  time ;  the  mirror,  for  magDifyin^ 
the  sig^ns  of  minute  movements,  as  in  the  needles  of  mag- 
netometers and  galvanometers ;  the  electric  condenser,  for 
multiplying  the  effect  of  minute  electric  charges ;  and  so  on. 

Experiments  are  usually  arranged  upon  a  snitable 
d^ree  of  magnitude,  such  that  the  desired  effect  may  be 
conspicuous,  and  interfering  circumstances  as  small  as 
possible,  for  the  latter  are  often  greater  than  the  expected 
result.  An  ordinary  chemical  analysis,  for  example,  ia 
usually  made  upon  from  ^0  to  100  grains  of  the  gnb* 
stance,  in  order  to  keep  within  a  moderate  compass  the 
unavoidable  errors  of  the  process.  When  the  expected 
effect  is  small,  the  substance  or  apparatus  for  producing  it 
should  be  lai^,  and  the  means  of  detecting  it  should  be 
Tery  delicate. 

Experiments  are,  in  some  cases,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  a  new  phenomenon,  and  in  others  for  in- 
vestigating an  already  known  truth.  lo  the  latter  in- 
stance, if  the  phenomenon  appears  to  be  of  an  altogether 
novel  kind,  the  experiments  have  at  the  outset  to  be  made 
in  a  less  systematic  way,  until  some  guiding  idea  of  its 
probable  nature  is  obtained ;  but,  even  in  such  a  case,  the 
employment  of  a  table  or  scries  of  leading  ideas  for  raising 
hypotheses  is  of  advantage.'  lu  a  series  of  experiments, 
especially  in  those  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
causes,  we  usually  vary  only  one  circumstance  or  condition 
at  a  time,  and  draw  from  it  a  single  or  small  number  of 
conclusions.  In  other  cases,  however,  by  means  of  a ' 
single  experiment  we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  make  a 
whole  series  of  determinations  at  once. 

All  experiments  have  limits  of  time  ;  some,  however, 
require  very  long  periods.  Sir  William  Thomson  has  in 
progress  some  experiments  of  difiiision  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
■  See  p.  37a 
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tion  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  very  tall  vertical  fflass  tubes, 
which  are  calculated  to  require  several  hundred  years  to 
complete  them.  A  multitiide  of  experiments  in  the  sub- 
jects of  crystalliaation  and  liquid  diffusioD  mig;ht  easily 
be  devised  and  commenced,  which  would  require  thousands 
of  years  for  completion. 

Before  commencing  an  experiment,  a  plan  should  be 
formed  of  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  i^.  of  the  order  in 
which  the  various  changes  should  be  made,  and  of  the 
not^  to  be  taken.  A  memorandum  should  also  be  made 
of  the  different  substances  or  apparatus  employed,  their 
dHiditions,  forms,  weights,  sizes,  positions,  relations  to 
each  other,  temperature,  or  other  circumstances  which 
may  appear  essential,  in  order  that  their  effects  may  be 
studied,  and  that  the  experiment  may  be  exactly  repeated, 
if  necessary,  at  any  future  time.  In  complex  experiments, 
or  in  those  with  dangerous  substances,  a  rehearsal  is  often- 
times necessary  before  the  actual  experiment,  in  order 
that  every  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  more  critical 
points  in  the  actual  trial.  I  frequently  adopted  this  plan 
whilst  investigating  the  properties  of  the  extremely  dan- 
gerous substance,  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid.  Having 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  a  preliminary  trial  is 
then  made ;  and,  having  thus  found  that  the  apparatus 
and  materials  will  act,  one  of  the  first  points  to  be  deter- 
mined is  whether  or  not  any  of  the  obvious  or  well-known 
causes  of  interference  are  influencing  it.  If,  for  examj^e, 
a  galvanometer  is  used,  and  its  needle  moves,  that  instru- 
ment should  be  disconnected,  and  the  experiment  repeated 
without  it.  If  the  needle  now  moves,  an  interference 
exists,  and  the  galvanometer  must  be  removed  to  such  a 
distance  (sometimes  as  much  as  30  or  40  feet)  from  the 
experimental  apparatus  that  an  experiment  vith  the  latter 
DO  longer  affecte  it,  except  when  the  two  are  connected 
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together.  Id  nearly  all  cbemical  experimente,  in  order  to 
preveDt  interferences,  the  first  preliminaiy  condition  to  be 
Becuied  is  a  higb  degree  of  purity  of  the  mbstancw.  Even 
when  a  new  or  uninvestigated  phenomenon  doee  really 
eiiet,  the  exclusion  of  interferences  takei  a  long  time,  and 
then  another  long  period  is  consumed  in  developing  the 
phenomenon  to  a  degree  of  magnitude  Buitable  for  investi- 
gation ;  and  very  few  of  the  experimenta  made  up  to  this 
point  can  be  published,  because  they  are  imperfect. 

In  actual  reBearcb,  the  experiment  or  apparatus  is 
often  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  order  and  disposi- 
tion of  it*  diflferent  parts  can  be  readily  altered ;  and 
whilst  the  experimenta  are  in  progress,  the  direction,  dis- 
tance, and  strength  of  the  forces  employed  are  varied, 
instead  of  preparing  afi:«sh  for  every  modified  trial.  By 
this  plan  a  number  of  results  and  the  means  of  drawing 
many  conclusions  are  obtained  with  the  trouble  of  only 
one  preparation.  For  example,  if  a  large  voltaic  battery 
is  employed,  a  number  of  experiments  are  prepared  before 
charging  it,  and  the  battery  is  so  arranged  that  the  mag- 
nitude and  tension  of  its  current  can  be  easily  varied. 

The  number  and  extent  of  the  preparations  necessary 
for  eq>eriments  vary,  of  course,  with  the  character  and 
m^^ttude  of  the  research.  Nearly  always,  the  amount  of 
trouble  required  to  prepare  for  experiments  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  expended  upon  the  actual  trials.  Wait- 
ing for  substances  and  apparatus  is  also  a  frequent  source 
of  delay,  and  clearing  away  the  residues  of  experiments 
consumes  a  great  deal  of  time. 

For  the  purposes  of  experiment,  every  physical  investi- 
gator requires  a  suitable  and  sufficient  supply  of  materials 
and  apparatus,  especially  those  necessary  for  generating, 
governing,  detecting,  and  measuring  the  different  forces 
of  nature.     Every  chemical   experimentalist   also  needs 
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to  possesB  a  stock  of  ordinaiy  and  rare  ohemicalB  of  tlie 
highest  attainable  degree  of  purity,  as  well  as  cruder  ones 
for  oomtnoner  purpoaea,  Kare  minerals  and  the  residuea 
of  peculiar  manufacturing  processes,  especially  those  ob- 
tained in  the  working  of  rare  substances,  constitute  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  an  investigating;  obemiet, 
because  new  elementary  bodies  and  the  wide-spread  exist- 
ence of  the  rarer  elements  have  not  unfrequently  been 
discovered  by  examining  such  substances. 


CHAPTER   XXX  III. 

NBCB8SITT   OF   UANIFULATIVK   SKILL. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  skilful  use  of  a  gifted  mind  in 
research  comes  dexterous  employment  of  the  human  hand. 
To  the  mental  qualifi cations  of  scientific  knowledge, 
imagination,  and  invention,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to 
add  aptitude  in  mechanical  matters,  and  elevemefls  in 
experimental  manipulatioD.  Great  manipulative  ability 
can  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice,  which  should  be 
commenced  at.  an  early  age.  Fondness  for  mechanical 
pursuits  in  a  child  has  often  betokened  skill  in  discovery. 
Newton,  when  a  youth,  was  clever  in  constructing  mecha- 
nical toys.  In  ecieutiSc  study  also,  as  in  other  ab-tmse 
meditations,  the  mind  soon  becomes  exhausted  by  intense 
thiuklag,  but  is  usually  relieved  by  preparing  and  making 
experiment.s.  Study  and  manipulation  in  physics  and 
chemistry  go  hand-in-hand,  and  in  actual  research  they 
often  alternate ;  from  the  results  of  an  experiment  just 
made  we  draw  new  conclusions  and  infer  additional  hypo- 
theses, and  we  then  make  other  experiments  to  test  them, 
and  so  on. 
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'  The  accuracy  of  a  detorminatioa  often  depeods  much 
more  upon  the  skiU  of  tbe  operator  than  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  iustrument  used ;  and  thus  Cavendish, 
with  nitric  oxide  aa  his  reagent  and  water  as  the  confining 
liquid,  made  many  himdred  analyses  of  air,  collected  in 
various  localities,  in  1781,  and  found  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  to  be  invariably  20-83,  a  number  nearly  identical 
with  those  obtained  by  Bunsen  and  Begnault,  with  much 
more  perfect  meanB.  But  the  average  chemist  of  that 
day  obtained  tbe  most  discordant  results  with  the  same 
apparatus  and  materials,  and  would  doubtless  also  do  so 
at  the  present  day.  By  improved  apparatus  and  methods, 
the  work  of  the  average  chemist  is  made  to  equal,  or 
nearly  bo,  that  of  the  most  skilled.' ' 

As  every  different  substance  possesses  different  pro- 
perties, and  every  different  apparatus  produces  different 
effects,  or  is  for  a  more  or  less  different  purpose ;  and  as 
the  number  of  known  substances  is  extremely  great,  and 
the  kinds  of  apparatus  extremely  varied,  it  is  evident  that 
the  modes  of  manipulation  are  equally  diverse.  Some 
of  the  substances  employed  are  very  explosive,  others 
are  deadly  poisonous ;  some  are  in  the  highest  degree 
volatile,  and  require  enormous  pressures  to  liquefy  them ; 
some  take  fire  on  contact  with  air,  others  by  contact  with 
water ;  some  explode  in  the  presence  of  light,  others  by 
a  slight  rise  of  temperature ;  some  require  to  be  made 
liquid  by  tbe  very  highest  temperature,  others  by  the 
application  of  the  greatest  degree  of  cold,  and  the  most 
powerful  pressure,  &o.  Many  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus 
also  are  extremely  iragile,  and  require  the  most  delicate 
management,  and  in  many  of  the  experiments  the  effects 
produced  are  so  eioessively  minute,  that  only  by  the  aid 

■  Addren  bj  Dr.  FranklaDd.  Coi^treneei :  Ijmh  CoUectioo,  London, 
1876,  ToL  li.  p.  11. 
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of  the  most  perfectly  constructed  and  complex  arrangc- 
ment  of  apparatus,  used  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, can  they  be  detected  at  all.  In  microscopic 
manipulation  we  require  to  adjust  the  lenses  to  the  exact 
focal  distance,  in  order  to  see  the  lines  on  tesl^-objects.  In 
using  a  spectroscope  we  have  to  exclude  extraneous  light, 
and  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  the  compound  lines  with- 
out too  much  enfeebling  them,  and  so  oo. 

Descriptions  of  the  methods  of  preparing  and  using  all 
the  different  substances,  the  modes  of  making  particular 
experiments,  the  maoipalation  and  precautions  requisite 
in  using  different  kinds  of  apparatus,  &c.,  may  be  found 
in  all  tlte  text-books  of  physics  and  chemistry.  How  to 
work  with  a  microscope  requires  a  treatise  to  itself,  simi- 
larly Etlso  with  a  spectroscope  and  with  the  instruments 
and  materials  of  each  particular  science  and  art.  Some 
books  are  entirely  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  modes  of 
manipulation ;  for  instance,  amongst  others  may  be  men- 
tioned Faraday's  'Chemical  Manipulation,'  Williams's 
'Hand-book  of  Chemical  Manipulation,'  Kohlrausch's 
'  Physical  Measurements,'  Latimer  Clark's  '  Electric  Mea- 
surement,' &c. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OBSERVATIOK  OF  FHB50HEHA.      DSH  OF  THE  8ENSB3  IH 
8CIBNTIFI0   EB8EAS0H. 

Thh  term  '  observation '  is  usually  applied  to  the  direction 
of  our  senses  and  perceptive  powers  to  objects  or  phe- 
nomena, especially  external  ones.  Id  order  to  observe  a 
thing  consciously  we  usually  require  to  employ  both  our 
senses  and  perceptive  abilities  ;  thus  we  may  be  looking  at 
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an  object,  and  although  the  i&ye  of  light  proceeding  from 
it  strike  our  eye  and  excite  the  optio  nerve,  unless  our 
attention  is  directed  to  it  ve  do  not  perceive  it. 

Observation  difTers  from  experiment.  By  experiment  we 
evolve  facts,  by  observation  we  find  them.  Xeitber  experi- 
ments nor  other  phenomena  of  nature  impart  to  us  new 
knowledge  unless  we  observe  their  effects,  because  it  is  in 
the  very  act  of  observing  that  knowled^  is  acquired  by 
the  mind.  In  observing,  we  simply  notice  and  record  the 
conditions  and  phenomena  presented  to  us,  and  it  matters 
not  whether  they  are  those  of  prepared  experiments,  or 
those  of  phenomena  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Qualitative  observation  is  very  important.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  fact,  however  strongly  it  may  have  been  anti- 
cipated or  predicted,  is  not  completely  or  really  made  until 
it  has  been  actually  observed.  Accurate  quantitative 
observation  is  also  important;  Tycho  Brahd  made  an 
immense  number  of  most  exact  records  of  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  aid  of  the  best  of  astrono- 
mical instruments,  and  these  records  afterwards  became 
the  foundation  of  Kepler's  well-known  laws,  and  of  modem 
astronomy. 

Observation  ie  closely  connected  with  manipulation  in 
making  an  expetiment.  Not  only  must  the  investigator 
manipulate  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  but  he  must 
know  bow  to  observe  it  when  it  does  occur,  also  know  what 
to  expect,  where  to  look  for  it,  and  what  precautions  to 
take  in  order  to  best  perceive  it.  In  some  cases,  before  we 
actually  make  an  experiment  we  write  out  a  list  of  all  the 
effects  that  we  can  imagine  to  be  likely  to  appear,  and 
this  is  a  very  good  plan,  because  it  points  out  to  us  what 
to  look  for.  A  logical  habit  of  thought  helps  us  in  form- 
ing such  a  list,  because  it  aids  us  in  defining  clearly  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  alternatives, 
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Duriog  the  progresa  of  an  experiment,  as  our  perceptive 
feculties  are  very  limited  in  delicacy,  all  the  eeuses  of  the 
investigator  must  be  on  the  alert  in  order  to  detect  un- 
expected effects,  as  welt  as  to  observe  those  which  are 
anticipated,  or  for  which  the  experiment  was  purposely 
made,  otherwise  small  and  disguised  effects  will  often  pass 
unnoticed,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  email  effects',  if 
they  are  unusual  ones,  are  often  the  signs  of  great  general 
phenomena.  When  Faraday  first  discovered  magneto-electric 
action,  the  effects  he  obtained  were  so  small  that  he  could 
scarcely  perceive  them. 

During  the  experiment  also,  all  the  results,  and  all  the 
alterations  made,  and  their  effects,  should  be  faithfully 
and  truly  recorded  ;  and  we  must  have  no  preconceived 
erroneous  ideas  of  what  to  expect.  In  recording  them  we 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  iuipreji;diced  and  exact,  and 
neither  add  to  nor  detract  from  the  truth  ;  for  natru^  will 
be  sure  to  detect  and  expose  any  'cooking  of  the  results.' 
We  must  also  endeavour  to  notice  every  essential  particu- 
lar, and  make  an  accurate  and  complete  record  of  them  at 
the  time,  or  at  least  before  they  have  become  at  all  dim  in 
the  memory.  In  taking  notes  of  experiments,  it  is  of  but 
little  use  to  record  minor  facts  if  the  more  important  ones 
are  omitted ;  the  investigatur  should  therefore  be  pre- 
viously qualified  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  import- 
ance of  the  more  essential  points.  Generally  also,  as  soon 
as  an  experiment,  or  a  few  experiments,  have  been  made, 
ccmclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  results,  and  sugges- 
tions noted,  because  the  particulars  are  then  fresh  in  the 
mind,  and  modifications  can  then  be  conveniently  effected. 
Effects  which  cannot  then  be  understood  may  be  left  for 
subsequent  and  more  serious  consideration.  By  a  single 
observation  we  usually  add  a  single  new  fact  to  our  know- 
le<^e ;  but  if  that  fiuit  is  an  important  one,  like  Oersted's 
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discoveiy  of  electro-magnetism,  it  may  implicitly  contain 
a  multitude  of  others.  In  some  casee,  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  routine  observation  only  make  more  correct 
observations  of  the  particular  kind  than  those  who  know 
more  of  the  subject  genemlly,  because  their  minds  are  less 
occupied  by  particular  views. 

Observations  are  unually  concrete  ideas,  and  often 
consist  of  a  great  many  simple  conceptions  combined  into 
one.  When  we  merely  observe  the  phenomena  of  nature 
we  obtain  ideas  of  facta  (of  different  degrees  of  complexity), 
between  which  we  may  at  any  time  make  comparisons, 
from  these  comparisons  draw  inferences,  and  form  deci- 
sions ;  and  oftentimes  we  do  so  at  once.  In  making  com- 
parisons, or  drawing  inferences,  we  also  observe ;  in  the 
former  case  we  observe  the  facts  or  ideas  we  wish  to  com- 
pare, and  in  the  latter,  the  propositions  which  we  also 
desire  to  confront. 

We  acquire  all  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  either 
through  our  external  senses  or  by  means  of  internal  sensa- 
tion and  perception ;  and  as  we  could  not  observe  unless 
there  existed  something  to  be  noticed,  so  the  endless 
phenomena  of  nature,  including  those  of  our  bodies  and 
minds,  are  the  original  source  of  excitement  of  our  ob- 
serving power.  The  two  general  conditions  of  observation 
are  nature  and  mind,  i.e.  the  phenomena  to  be  observed, 
and  the  mental  power  to  observe  them. 

Observation  is  essentially  active,  and  may  be  primarily 
divided  into  sensation  and  perception ;  both  of  which 
include  mental  activity.  Every  feeling  occupies,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  entire  mind ;  and  perception 
may  be  viewed  as  a  mental  capacity  of  feeling  impressions 
made  upon  the  brain. 

The  senses  may  be  enumerated  as  consisting  of  those 
of  organic  life  in  our  physical  frame,  muscular  feeling, 
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toQch,  tast«,  smell,  bearing,  and  sight.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  nerves  of  each  particular  sense,  that  an  excitement 
of  them  produces  onlj  the  kind  of  cerebral  impression 
belonging  to  that  sense.  Thus  excitement  of  the  optic 
nerve,  whether  produced  by  light,  mechanical  or  chemical 
stimulus,  or  by  disease,  produces  only  the  impression  of 
light,  while  the  sensation  of  sound  only  is  produced  by  the 
moat  diverse  causes  exciting  the  nerves  of  hearing.  And 
as  the  nerves  of  the  senses  collectively  ramify  through  the 
whole  of  our  physical  frame,  and  are  all  of  them  liable  to 
be  irritated  by  functional  change  or  disease,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  they  are  so  affected  we  are  subject  to  all  kinds 
of  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  are  apt  to  make  corre- 
sponding erroneous  observations,  unless  we  take  proper 
precautions,  and  carefully  examine  the  circumstances.  As 
I  hare  already  indicated,  in  Chapter  IX.,  some  of  the 
chief  sources  of  erroneous  observation,  and  it  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  book  to  enter  into  the  details  of  correct 
observation  in  particular  sciences,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  books  on  special  sciences  for  information ;  and  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities,  variations,  and  deceptions 
of  each  of  the  senses  would  assist  a  young  scientific  inves- 
tigator to  avoid  making  false  or  defective  observations,  I 
may  recommend  a  perusal  of  a  description  of  them  con- 
tained in  Professor  Bain's  work  on  'The  Senses  and  the 
Intellect.' 

The  power  of  observation  differs  not  only  in  kind,  but 
also  ia  degree ;  some  of  out  acts  of  observation  are  so  feeble 
as  only  to  feebly  excite  our  consciousness,  others  excite  it 
powerfully.  Attention  ma;  be  considered  a  high  degree 
of  volitional  observation,  and  is  a  conscious  mental  eSbrt 
to  observe  a  sensation,  perception,  or  idea,  already  present 
to  the  mind.  The  highest  degree  of  observational  action 
is  both  conscious  and  volitional.     The  feebler  degrees  of 
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obserration  belong  to  the  subject  of  '  uncooscioua  cerebra- 
tion.' 

All  our  powers  of  obeervation  are  limited ;  >  and  the 
limits  of  their  action  depend  both  upon  our  inherited 
and  acquired  ability.  *  We  can  hear  from  20  to  73,000 
sonorous  yibrations  per  second,  or  an  extreme  range  of  be- 
tween 9  and  10  octaves.  The  cry  of  a  bat  is  too  acute 
for  some  persons  to  hear '  * ;  and  a  practised  ear  can  dis- 
tinguish 1209  from  1210  simultaneous  vibrations  per 
second,  of  two  tuning-forks.  Professor  Barrett  has  shown 
that  sounds  which  are  inaudible  to  us  may  be  detected 
by  means  of  a  sensitive-flame.  Various  facts  in  natural 
history  render  it  probable  that  some  animals,  and  espe- 
cially insects,  possess  either  senses  which  we  do  not,  or 
degrees  of  acnteness  of  sense  ezueeding  oiirs.  Izaac  Taylor 
(I  think  it  was)  remarked  that  if  our  minds  were  not  de- 
fended by  the  body  from  the  influences  of  external  nature 
around  ua,  our  lives  would  be  rendered  miserable  by  the 
acutenesB  of  our  sensations.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
by  administering  certain  gases  or  vapours  to  ourselves, 
and  thus  increasing  the  consciousness  of  a  particular  sense 
whilst  diminishing  that  of  others,  eitremely  feeble  sounds, 
odours,  flavours,  &c.,  might  be  detected  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  perceived. 

The  power  of  observation  is  also  liable  to  be  interfered 
with,  diminished,  or  prevented,  by  various  causes.  Simul- 
taneous observations  of  diverse  phenomena  can  only  rarely 
be  made ;  the  observation  of  one  thing,  either  by  pre- 
occupying the  mind,  or  by  exercising  a  more  powerfid 
attraction  upon  it,  usually  prevents  our  simultaneously 
obeerving  another.  Conflicting  sensations  are  very  efiectual 
in  preventing  observation,  because  they  are  a  powerful 

>  See  CbaptST  XSIV. 

*  Bain,  SeiitB*  aitd  JntelUet,  2nd  edit.  p.  21fi. 
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source  of  other  ideas.  As  the  mind  cacoot  be  aimul- 
taneously  occupied  hy  two  ideas,  oue  of  which  is  eo  vivid 
as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  its  attention,  so  an  idea  arising 
from  a  strong  sensation  usually  shuts  out  all  power  of 
observing  others. 

That  which  one  man  misses  in  science,  another  per- 
ceives. This  is  often  the  case ;  for  example,  I  discovered 
the  sudden  elongation  of  an  iron  wire  at  a  particular  tem- 
perature whilst  under  longitudinal  strain  during  the  act  of 
cooling  from  a  I'ed  heat ;  hut  Professor  Barrett  by  repeating 
the  experiment  in  a  darkened  room  made  an  additional 
observation  which  I  had  missed,  viz.,  that  at  the  moment  of 
elongation  the  wire  suddenly  evolved  heat,  and  ezliibit«d 
a  visible  and  conspicuous  momentary  glow  of  redness. 

As  the  great  bulk  of  material  phenomena  are  extremely 
minute,  and  our  faculties  of  observation  are  exceedingly 
feeble,  we  observe  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  effects, 
and  those  only  the  larger  ones,  which  actually  occur.  Non- 
observation,  therefore,  does  not  prove  non-existence, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  certain  that  the  objects 
if  present  would  have  been  observed.  As  our  faculties  are 
powerless  to  appreciate  perfect  accuracy,  and  scientific 
instruments  are  more  or  less  imperfect,  the  results  we 
observe  are  always  probable  or  approximate  only.  Many 
phenomena  are  also  accompanied  by  others  which  cannot 
be  separated.  For  example,  current  electricity  is  always 
accompanied  by  magnetism;  chemical  affinity  is  nearly 
always  attended  by  evolution  of  heat;  the  action  of 
gravity  is  a  coocomitant  of  every  phenomenon  ;  and  soon. 
Some  phenomena  also  are  masked  by  others ;  for  instance, 
positive  and  negative  electricity  often  disguise  each 
other.  Sometimes  we  fail  to  observe,  because  we  have  not 
used  the  proper  means  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of 
effect,  or  we  have  not  obtained  a  sufficiently  conspicuous 
I 
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instance.  In  other  cases  vhere  the  effect  is  obserrable  we 
have  not  employed  the  correct  method  of  observation.  It 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that,  whilst  making  observa- 
tions, we  are  veiy  apt  to  be  deceived  by  our  senses ;  s 
large  proportion  of  what  we  seem  to  observe,  we  do  not 
really  observe,  but  infer.  False  observations,  stated  as 
facts,  are  often  more  injurious  to  science  than  false 
theories;  the  latter  can  usually  be  disproved,  but  the 
former  sometimes  cannot,  because  the  only  opportunity 
of  doing  so  may  have  passed  away. 

There  are  two  general  conditions  favoiu'able  to  the 
detection  of  minute  substances  or  actions :  Erst,  by  increas- 
ing the  magnitude  or  intensity  of  the  thing  to  be  observed  ; 
and  second,  by  the  employment  of  more  delicate  tests  or 
means  of  observing.  Thus — 1.  'An  intense  light  will 
enable  a  smaller  object  to  be  seen.  2.  A  white  picture 
can  be  seen  smaller  than  a  blue.  3.  A  line  can  be  seen 
better  than  a  point  of  the  same  diameter.  The  smallest 
angle  for  a  round  body  is  20";  a  thread-like  object  is  dis- 
cernible under  an  angle  of  3";  a  glancing  wire  can  impress 
the  eye  at  an  angle  of  ^".''  In  the  subject  of  chemistry, 
detection  of  substances  in  very  minute  amounts  is  usually 
facilitated  by  causing  them  to  produce  precipitates,  or 
coloured  solutions ;  and  in  other  sciences,  out  powers  of 
observation  are  immensely  extended  by  the  aid  of  tele- 
scopes, microscopes,  spectroEcopes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  instruments,  specially  designed  for  the  purpose,  also 
by  the  employment  of  special  methods  of  manipulation. 
The  particular  kind  of  test,  instrument,  or  mode  of  mani- 
pulation, is  usually  different  with  each  different  force,  uid 
every  different  class  of  phenomena.  Descriptions  of  these, 
and  of  the  various  ways  in  which  we  may  be  deceived 

'  BaJn,  Snuet  and  InteUtet,  Srd  edit,  p.  220. 
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whilst  observing  different  pbenomena,  are  to  be  found  in 
treatises  on  the  various  sciences.  A  large  amount  of 
in  formation  respecting  the  conditions  and  methods  of 
observing  and  measuring  phenomena  relating  to  astro- 
nomy, magnetism,  hydrography,  tides,  geography,  geo- 
logy, earthquake  mineralc^,  meteorology,  winds,  botany, 
ethnology,  medicine,  statistics,  &c.,  is  contained  in  the 
'  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,'  by  Sir  J,  F.  W, 
Herschel,  Bart.,  and  is  well  worthy  of  study  by  a  young 
experimentalist.  Many  valuable  observations  also  of  a 
general  character  on  the  avoidance  and  elimination  of 
error  in  physical  observations,  are  contained  in  Jevons's 
'  Principles  of  Science,'  chapter  xv. 

As  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  successful  research, 
that  the  investigator  should  possess  clear  ideas  of  his  sub- 
ject, every  person  who  undertakes  a  research  should  be  able 
clearly  to  describe  his  observations  and  conclusions  in  writ- 
ing, and  there  is  not,  I  think,  an  instance  known  in  modern 
times  of  a  valuable  discovery  in  science  having  been  lost 
through  a  want  of  power  of  description  or  exposition  of 
his  observations  by  a  discoverer. 

Sometimes  one  man  observes  and  another  generalizes ; 
for  instance,  fzom  the  observations  made  by  Tycho  re- 
specting the  planet  Mars,  Kepler  educed  the  path  of  that 
planet ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  discovered  that  all  the 
planets  move  in  ellipses.  Dalton  based  his  atomic  theory 
of  chemistry  upon  the  results  obsetved  by  many  preceding 
chemists. 

The  cause  of  original  research  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
labours  of  numerous  scientific  observers,  who  are  continually 
taking  observations  and  making  notes  respecting  the  winds, 
tides,  earthquakes,  magnetic  changes,  the  amounts  of  day- 
light and  of  rainfall,  and  various  other  meteorological 
changes ;  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  nations  must 
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co-operate  in  promoting  the  collection  of  observations  in 
other  BcieQces,  as  they  already  have  to  some  extent  in 
m^lQetism,  astronomy,  meteorology,  &c. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


nSB    OF   THE    POWER    OF    COMPAHISOS    IS   SCIKNTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 

COMPAKISON  is  one  of  the  fundamental  actions  and  powers 
of  the  intellect,  and  is  the  mental  faculty  by  means  of 
which  we  distioguiflh  and  discriminate  likeness  and  differ- 
ence, and  are  thereby  enabled  to  unite  similar  ideas,  and 
separate  dissimilar  ones,  and  form  simple  judgments.  The 
human  mind  can  detect  similarities  in  nature,  because 
they  impress  upon  it  similar  sensations ;  it  also  detects 
differences,  because  they  impart  to  it  different  sensations. 
It  can  also,  by  means  of  the  memory,  retain  and  repro- 
duce, in  an  imperfect  way,  the  similar  and  different  im- 
pressions it  has  experienced.  But  there  are  innumerable 
similarities  and  differences  which  do  not  directly  affect 
our  senses  or  perceptive  abilities,  and  which  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  aid  of  the  reasoning  power. 

Experience  is  the  original  source  of  the  basis  of  intellect. 
The  ultimate  basis  of  comparison  is  sensation.  This  pro- 
duces impressions  and  ideas,  without  which  comparieon  is 
unable  to  operate,  because  it  has  no  materials  to  act  npon. 
The  sensations,  impressions,  and  ideas  may  be  produced 
either  by  external  causes,  by  memory,  or  by  the  action 
of  the  brain  and  mind. 

Comparison  is  a  compound  form  of  the  simple  act  of 
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perception.  Simple  perception  recognisee  single  impres- 
sions and  ideaa ;  compajison  recognises  similarity  or  dit- 
ference  in  two  or  more  ideas ;  witjiout  a  pluiaHty  of  ideas 
we  cannot  compare.  It  is  also  the  simplest  form  of  tbe 
testing  power  of  the  intellect ;  it  detects  all  kinds  of  simi- 
larities and  differences  which  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
arouse  perceptive  action ;  it  detects  synonyms,  identical 
and  equivalent  ideaa,  analogous  observations,  &o.  Abstruse 
similarities,  and  identities  which  are  too  feeble  to  arouse 
perception  directly,  are  enabled  to  arouse  it  by  means  of 
the  power  of  inference.  When  we  compare,  we  form  a 
judgment ;  and  Keid  says, '  The  qualities  of  true  or  &]8e 
distii^fuish  judgments  from  all  other  acts  of  mind.' 

Comparison  is  the  basis  of  classification  and  generalisa- 
tion. It  is  by  comparing  ideas  and  things,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  form  titem  into  distinct  groups  or  classes,  each 
group  possessing  its  own  properties  or  characteristics ;  and 
we  thus  obtain  a  means  of  forming  general  truths.  But 
the  greatest  importance  of  the  power  consists  in  its  consti- 
tuting the  entire  basis  of  inference ;  when  we  cannot  com- 
pare, we  cannot  reason.  It  is  by  comparing  two  proposi- 
tions together,  and  detecting  an  identity  in  them,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  infer  that  to  be  true  of  the  one  which  we 
already  know  to  be  true  of  the  other ;  it  is  thus  we  are 
enabled  to  detect  abstruse  identities.  By  comparing  also  , 
abstruse  truths  together,  and  detecting  further  identities, 
we  sometimes  perceive  still  wider  truths ;  thus  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  laws  of  action  of  gravity,  light,  heat,  and 
electric  repulsion,  we  perceive  that  they  all  act  with  an 
intensity  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  we  thus  arrive  at  the  more  general  law  of 
action  of  central  forces,  and  its  agreement  with  the  rela- 
tions of  space. 

Comparison  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect ;  we  may 
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either  compare  tvo  things  or  ideas  immediately  together, 
or  through  the  medium  of  others.  It  may  be  either 
qualitative,  i.e.  as  to  matters  of  fact,  or  quantitatiye,  as  in 
caeea  of  degree  or  amount ;  it  may  also  be  either  perfect 
or  imperfect,  complete  or  incomplete.  Like  all  the  other 
mental  powers,  it  may  be  voluntary  or  automatic,  and  act- 
either  consciously  or  unconsciouely. 

Realities  are  often  very  different  from  appearances ; 
many  phenomena  which  are  essentially  the  same  often 
exhibit  no  likeness,  except  to  those  who  are  disciplined 
in  looking  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  things,  and  io  detecting 
fundamental  truths.  By  the  progress  of  science  tbe 
most  apparently  remote  phenomena  are  not  unfrequently 
brought  together,  and  shown  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause, 
and  apparently  similar  ones  are  shown  to  be  essentially 
different.  Tbe  same  action  taking  place  in  different 
substances,  or  in  widely  different  degrees  in  tbe  same 
substance,  not  unfrequently  looks  like  a  totally  different 
one ;  for  instance,  tbe  rusting  of  iron  and  ita  vivid  com- 
bustion in  oxygen  are  essentially  tbe  same,  but  to  persons 
in  general  they  appear  to  have  no  resemblance.  Many 
phenomena  are  essentially  different  which  appear  alike  ;  for 
example,  the  electric  attraction  of  a  pith  ball  and  the 
mimetic  attraction  of  iron  look  much  alike,  but  are  widely 
divnae.  As  phenom^iB  which  were  apparently  different 
have  been  shown  to  be  similar,  so  also  will  some  of  those 
which  we  now  consider  to  be  unlike,  probably  be  found  in 
future  times  to  be  alike ;  and  some  of  those  which  we 
consider  to  be  similar  be  found  to  be  different.  At  pre- 
sent, in  nearly  all  chemical  treatises,  it  is  said  that  the 
products  of  chemical  action  are  entirely  different  in  pro- 
perties from  their  constituents;  but  the  real  truth  pro- 
bably is,  that  the  properties   altered  are  not  the  most 
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Analog?  is  a  great  aid  to  discovery.  If  we  can  perceive 
in  a  new  phenomenon  a  real  and  essential  aimilarity  to 
others  we  well  imderetand,  ve  have  advanced  a  great  step 
towards  its  true  explanation,  because  we  may  then  conclude 
that  the  principles  which  govern  the  latter  operate  in  the 
former.  And  as  there  may  be  found  in  difierent  cases  all 
degrees  of  similarity  between  two  different  objects,  vaiy- 
ing  from  that  of  complete  identity  to  entire  difference,  so 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  real  similarity  may  we 
safely  predict  of  one  what  we  know  to  be  true  of  the  other. 
The  analogy  of  logic  and  algebra  was  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  It^c  by  Professor  Boole ;  and  the  simi- 
larity between  algebra  and  geometry  shown  by  Descartes, 
in  the  general  truth  that  every  curve  or  figure  in  apace 
represents  an  equation,  has  for  many  years  been  the  chief 
source  of  new  mathematical  methods.  The  analogies  of 
light  and  radiant  heat  have  also  led  to  many  discoveries. 
Immediately  after  Faraday,  in  the  year  1845,  had  dis- 
covered the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  a  beam  of  polarised 
light  by  a  magnet,  Wartmann  found  that  a  beam  of 
polarised  heat-rays  was  similarly  affected.  Similar  re- 
marks may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  analogies  of  sound 
and  light. 

The  detection  of  difference  or  likeness  of  things  dis- 
covered, by  comparison  with  things  already  known,  is 
essential  to  successful  research,  because  it  enables  us  to 
classify  a  phenomenon  or  discovery,,  and  approximately 
determine  its  nature.  One  substance  is  distinguished 
from  another  only  by  its  difference  of  properties ;  if  two 
different  bodies  existed,  possessing  exactly  the  same  pro- 
perties, we  should  be  absolutely  unable  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  We  know  that  two  separate  portions  of 
any  perfectly  homogeneous  liquid  or  gas  are  not  identical ; 
but  as  they  possess  no  difference  of  properties,  we  cannot 
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distiDguish  them.  In  detecting  resemblances  and  differ- 
fmces,  we  must  disregard  all  other  circumstances,  and  fix 
our  whole  attention  upon  the  two  things  we  wish  to  com- 
pare ;  these,  in  research,  usually  consist  of  some  unex- 
plained phenomenon  and  a  known  one  with  which  we  wish 
to  compare  it.  The  essential  eimilarity  or  difference  of 
two  phenomeua,  one  of  which  is  a  newly-found  one  which 
we  wish  to  explain,  is  often  not  perceptible  at  first  sig^t, 
even  to  a  scientific  mind  well  educated  in  the  subject,  and 
frequently  requires  a  number  of  experiments  to  be  made 
before  it  is  manifest.  Competency  to  distinguish  real 
differences  and  similarities  has,  therefore,  a  very  wide 
meaning,  and  the  scientific  intellect  of  a  man  may  be,  to 
a  large  extent,  measured  by  it. 

Our  power  of  scientific  insight  is  but  feeble  when 
compared  with  the  profundity  of  nature,  becauw  deep 
truths  require  deep  thought  to  enable  us  to  understand 
and  value  them.  Essential  resemblances  are  also  fre- 
quently disguised ;  and  the  more  fundamental  the  nature 
of  a  phenomenon  is,  the  more  deeply  bidden  usually  is  it 
from  our  view  by  other  phenomena  which  more  affect  our 
senses.  From  these  causes  our  &culties  are  much  more 
impressed  by  superficial  and  unreal  likeness  than  by 
deeply-hidden  and  essential  similarity  or  difference ;  and 
the  deepest  truths  are  the  least  perceived,  unless  we 
deeply  ponder  them. 

Chemical  combination  frequently  disguises  essential 
resemblance  ;  the  elements  of  a  compound  and  the  com- 
pound itself  often  appear  widely  different.  In  such  a  case 
the  most  essential  properties  are  the  least  affected ;  for 
instance,  the  mass  and  weight  of  a  compound  is  always 
precisely  the  same  as  the  combined  masses  and  weights  of 
its  ingredients ;  heavy  metals  usually  produce  heavy  com- 
pounds ;  the  same  element  is  usually  thrown  down  from 
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all  its  salts  by  the  eame  precipltants ;  coloured  salts  are 
also  Taoat  commonly  derived  from  the  same  elements. 
Many  other  circamstances  besides  chemical  union  disguise 
essential  resemhlacce  and  difference. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  detect  essential  resemblances 
and  difierences  in  substances  and  actions,  we  must  know 
practically  how  to  compare  them,  and  this  often  requiroB 
great  knowledge  of  detail,  and  special  erperience  in  mani- 
pulation, such  an  would  be  acquired  whilst  learning  how 
to  experiment  and  observe.  Essentially  different  sab- 
stances,  or  mixtures  or  compounds  of  them,  are  usually 
distinguished  by  means  of  chemical  analysis  or  spectro- 
scopic observation ;  and  chemical  analysis  alone  ie  a  very 
complex  and  extensive  art,  and  its  successful  practice  re- 
quires considerable  skill  and  experience.'  Some  substances 
are  apparently  so  very  similar  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them,  and  still  more  so  to  separate  them  ;  and  each 
different  substance  is  detected  in  a  different  way.  The  older 
chemists  could  not  distinguish  potash  from  soda ;  some- 
what later,  baryta  and  strontia  were  confounded  together, 
until  Klaproth  and  Haiiy  showed  differences  of  properties ; 
and  until  within  the  last  few  years  potash  and  caesia  could 
not  be  distinguit^hed.  It  is  still  difficult  to  accurately 
separate  nickel  and  cobalt,  phosphorus  and  vanadium,  and 
several  of  the  rare  earths.  Potash  is  usually  detected  by 
its  giving  a  yellow  precipitate  with  chloride  of  platiDum  ; 
soda  by  its  power  of  giving  yellow  light,  lithium  by  its  red 
ray,  thallium  by  its  green  one,  and  so  on.  Each  different 
force,  also,  is  recognised  by  a  different  method—beat  by 
means  of  thermometers  and  thermo-electric  piles ;  static 
electricity  by  means  of  electroscopes ;  current  electricity 
by  galvanometers,  and  so  with  the  rest.     By  comparing 

'  See  Fiewnins'B  Qualitative  and  Quantitativt  Gtntiaal  AnalgHt. 
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in  a  proper  way,  and  with  the  aid  of  suitable  expe- 
riments, an  instance  of  chemical  affinity  with  one  of 
mechanical  mixture,  we  find  that  ia  the  former  the  sab- 
stances  unite  together  in  certain  definite  proportions  by 
weight,  and  produce  a  new  homogeneous  body,  widely 
different  in  some  of  its  properties  from  the  original  ones^ 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  ingredients  combine  in  no  necea- 
sarily  fixed  proportions,  and  the  resulting  body  possesses 
largely,  in  a  mixed  state,  the  properties  of  the  original 
substances. 

Great  scientific  insight,  or  the  power  of  quickly 
detecting  essential  resemblance  and  difference,  and  there- 
by su^^esting  true  hypothetical  explanations,  is  a '  very 
rare  gift,  and  very  important  in  original  research  ;  some 
men  possess  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  may  be  culti- 
vated by  acquiring  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  chief  groups 
of  natural  phenomena,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  aU  the 
known  forces,  and  their  general  principles  of  action  in 
physical  and  chemical  science,  and  by  studying  classified 
and  orderly  series  of  scientific  truths.  For  example, 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena  are  classed  into  those 
of  cohesion,  simple  mechanical  action,  sound,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  force ;  and  sub- 
stances according  to  their  great  divisiona  of  simple  and 
compound,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  their  different  sys- 
tems of  crystallisation,  conductors  and  non-conductors  of 
sound,  heat,  and  electricity,  positive  and  negative  bodies, 
magnetic  and  dia-magnetic,  thermo-electro-positive  and 
negative,  metals  and  roetaUoids,  chemical  groups,  monads, 
dyads,  triads,  acids  and  bases,  £c  The  principles  of 
physical  science  are  also  divided  into  those  of  mechanical, 
acoustic,  optic,  thermic,  thermo-dynamic,  magnetic,  elec- 
tric, magneto-electric,  electro-magnetic,  magneto-optic, 
chemical,  and  electro-chemical  action,  &c.     Orderly  series 
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of  scientific  truths  exist  in  physical  and  chemioal  series 
and  tables  of  constants ;  for  instance,  the  order  of  sub- 
stances with  regard  to  their  atomic  weights  and  numbers, 
degrees  of  tenacity,  compressibility,  elasticity,  speci6c 
gravity,  transparency,  and  refractive  and  dispersive  power 
for  rays  of  light,  heat,  and  chemical  force ;  conducting 
power  for  sound,  beat,  and  electricity  ;  degrees  of  epecific 
and  latent  beat,  positive  and  negative  thermo-electric 
energy,  positive  and  negative  statical  electric  power,- 
and  of  para-magnetic  and  dia-magnetic  capacity ;  tbeir 
position  in  chemical,  chemico-thermic  and  chemico-elec- 
tric  series,  degrees  of  acid  and  basic  power,  &c.  Exten- 
sive and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of 
forces  and  substances,  and  gi-eat  fiimiliarity  io  the  use  of 
such  classified  truths  and  practice  in  comparing  them, 
enable  us  most  readily  to  detect  the  class  to  which  new 
actions  or  substances  belong,  or  which  they  most  resemble. 
Tables  of  physical  and  chemical  constants  are  contained  in 
nearly  every  book  on  physics  and  chemistry;  and  some 
books  are  entirely  devoted  to  them ;  for  instance,  *  Con- 
stants of  Nature,'  Parts  I.  and  II.,  by  F.  W.  Clarke, 
Smithsonian  Collection,  Washington ;  '  Livres  des  Poids 
Specifiqnes,'  par  Walter  Wamotte,  Paris,  1867. 

All  these  remarks  show  that,  in  addition  to  a  natural 
genius  for  science,  and  extensive  scientific  knowledge,  a 
discoverer  needs  large  and  varied  experience  in  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  to  be  fiimiliar  with  the  real 
analogies  of  different  substances,  forces,  and  actions,  and 
the  relative  degrees  of  their  similarity  or  difference,  in 
order  not  to  be  misled  by  false  analogies  or  be  too  much 
influenced  by  feeble  ones. 

Mr.  Allred  Smee  published  in  the  year  1851  a  book 
entitled  *The  Processes  of  Thought,  Adapted  to  Wrads 
and  Languages,'   in   which   he   proposed  a  '  differential 
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machine,'  for  comparing  ideas  and  asoertainiDg  their 
agreement  or  difference  of  meaning  by  purely  mechanical 
means,  or  performing  the  mental  process  of  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

USX  OF  THE   RBASONIKO  POWER   IN   SCIENTIFIC  KBSEABOH. 

Within  the  brain's  most  secret  cells 
A  certain  Lord  Chief  Juetice  dwella 
Of  sovereign  power,  whom  one  and  all. 
With  conimon  voice,  we  Reason  call. — ChUKCEILL. 
'  Beason  is  that  &culty  which,  by  comparing  together  two 

propositions  beering  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  becomes 

cognisant  of  a  third  proposition.'  * 


Thb&b  ie  no  quatiiication  in  the  art  of  scientific  discovery 
of  equal  importance  to  the  power  of  reasoning  correctly, 
because  reason  is  the  chief  faculty  by  means  of  which  we 
discern  truth  and  ascertain  the  causes  and  explanations  of 
phenomena.  Beasoning  is  the  process  by  means  of  which 
from  certain  propositions  known  or  assumed,  certain  other 
propositions,  termed  conclusions,  follow  as  a  matter  of  ne> 
cessity ;  and  they  necessarily  follow  because  the  original 
propositions  include  them.  An  indispensable^  condition  of 
reasoning  is  mental  consistency,  i.e.,  consistency  with  our 
previous  assertions ;  as  all  truth  is  universally  consistent, 
so  shouM  all  thought  be.  If  we  admit  a  name,  we  must 
also  admit  its  synonym  and  all  that  it  inoludee.  If  we 
agree  to  a  statement  or  reason,  we  must  be  prepared   to 

■  W.  Ct.  Daviea,  ■  On  Hental  Suggestion,'  ice.,  FtyakohgUxd  Jmemal, 
186S,  p.  619. 
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admit  its  equivalent  and  what  fiowB  &om  it.  If  we  agree 
to  a  principle,  we  must  allow  all  the  &cts  it  includes,  and 
abide  by  all  its  logical  consequences.  If  we  say  certain 
phenomena  are  facts,  we  must  allow  the  general  statement 
which  expresses  them.  In  short,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
in  one  form  of  words,  any  idea  which  we  have  admitted  in 
another.  Dogma,  opinion,  hypothesis,  and  theory  must 
not  only  yield  to  experiment  and  observation,  but  to  all 
that  they  include. 

The  discovery  of  new  truths  by  means  of  pure  intellect, 
consists  not  only  in  drawing  inferences,  but  also  in  select- 
ing, arranging,  and  combiuing  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
knowledge  which  we  already  possess,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
render  evident,  by  means  of  inference,  the  truths  contained 
in  it.  Before  we  can  draw  a  conclusion,  we  must  always 
arrange  the  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  definite  statement  or 
proposition.  We  first  arrange  the  ideas  in  the  proper 
order  to  form  a  true  statement,  and  then  by  the  process 
of  inference,  we  obtain  another  true  statement,  which  is 
equivalent  to  either  the  whole  or  part  of  a  first  one. 

The  proceas  of  reasoning  in  original  scientific  research 
may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  viz.  Ist,  the  analysis  of 
the  ideas  (or  evidence)  contained  in  the  proposition ;  and, 
2Dd,  the  drawing  of  conclusions.  To  perform  the  process 
it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  be  transformable  and  equiva- 
lent. The  analysis  of  the  evidence  consists  in  substitu- 
ting (partly  by  means  of  immediate  inference)  terms  and 
phrases  of  different  meanings  from  the  original  ones,  but 
included  in  them.  It  also  requires  considerable  knowledge 
and  skill,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  of  each  part  of  the  fnxtpoeition ;  and 
also  to  be  able  to  transpose  the  terms  of  the  premises 
without  introducing  into  the  conclusion  any  idea  which  is 
not  implicitly  contained  in  the  original  statement. 
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Even  in  a  statement  of  the  simplest  &ct  in  science,  we 
recognise  at  £rs6  sight  onlj  a  small  portion  of  the  tnitli 
which  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  if  we  subject  it  to  these 
intellectual  processes,  or  in  other  words  *  ponder  upon  it.' 
For  instance,  from  the  iact  or  statement '  All  metals  are 
some  heat  conductors ; '  we  may,  by  the  aid  of  analysis 
and  inference,  conclude ;  1st.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
heat,  hecauee,  there  are  conductors  of  heat ;  2nd.  That  a 
force  may  be  conducted,  because  heat  is  a  force ;  3rd. 
That  a  mode  of  motion  of  tbe  particles  of  bodiee  may 
be  transmitted  by  conduction,  because  heat  is  a  mode  of 
motion  of  those  particle? ;  *  4th.  That  vibration  may  be 
conducted,  because  beat  is  a  species  of  vibration ;  5th. 
That  metals  form  one  species  in  the  class  of  conductors  of 
heat,  because  metals  are  only  '  some,'  or  a  portion,  of  the 
conductors  of  heat ;  6th.  That  heatKionductors  are  a  wider 
class  than  metals,  because  cUl  metals  are  only  some  con- 
ductors of  heat ;  7th.  That  the  idea  of  heat-conducting- 
power  should  ahoaya  form  a  part  of  our  idea  of  metal, 
because  '  all  metals '  are  beatrconductors,  and  our  ideas 
should  be  complete  representatives  of  truth ;  8th.  Tliat 
the  term '  heat-conductor '  may  be  properly  applied  to  any 
metal  individually,  because  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  fact 
that  all  Tnetala  possess  that  property  ;  9th.  That  copper  is 
a  conductor  of  beat,  because  copper  is  one  of  '  all  metals' 
(and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  each  of  the  metals  individit- 
ally) ;  lUth.  That  any  statement  which  affirms  that  tio 
metals  are  conductors  of  heat  is  entirely  false,  because  it 
contradicts  the  general  fact  or  statement  already  admitted ; 
1 1th.  That  any  Etatement  which  i/nditdes  the  idea  that 
no  metals  are  heat-conductors,  includes  an  entire  false- 
hood, because  it  includes  a  complete  contradiction  of  l^e 

I  DiSereuces  of  opinion  eziiit  amongit  scientific  men  whether  heftt 
Is  a '  mode  of  motion '  of  anoh  particles  oi  noL 
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fact  admitted  ;  I2th.  That  the  statement  that  Borme' 
metals  are  not  heatMiondactors  is  quite  faUe,  because  it  also 
contradicts  the  fact;  1 3th.  That  the  statement  that  all 
heat-conductors  are  non-metals,  is  untrue,  because  the  fact 
states  that  some  heat-conductors  are  metals  ;  14th.  That 
it  would  be  iucoirect  to  say  that  all  heat-couductors  are 
metals,  because  the  fact  statett  that  *  all  the  metals '  are 
only  '  Bome,'  or  a  part,  of  the  conductors  of  heat,  and 
therefore  some  heat-conductors  are  not  metals;  15th. 
That  the  statement,  some  heat- conductors  are  metals,  is  a 
true  one,  because  some  beat-conductors  are  all  the  metals ; 
16tb.  That  no  metal  can  be  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
because  oM  the  metals  are  conductors  of  heat;  17tb.  That 
any  non-conductor  of  heat  must  be  a  non-metal  because 
aU  metals  are  conductors  of  Iieat;  18th.  That  any  non> 
conductor  of  heat  must  be  a  non-metal,  because  all  metals 
are  conductors  and  none  are  noD~conductors  of  heat  ;  19th, 
That  conduction  of  heat  really  exists,  because  metals  con- 
duct heat ;  20th.  That  conduction  is  a  means  by  which 
heat  is  transmitted;  and,  21st.  That  a  mixture  of  metals 
is  a  mixture  of  conductors  of  beat.  In  this  manner  by 
arranging  the  implicit  ideas  of  the  &ct  or  statement  in 
different  ways,  no  less  than  twenty  other  ideas,  none  of 
which  are  merely  repetitions,  have  been  evolved  &om  it, 
and  rendered  explicit,  by  the  aid  of  analysis  and  imme- 
diate inference. 

A  very  lai^e  number  of  additional  inferences  might  be 
drawn  from  this  same  {n'OpoEition  without  adding  any  more 
truth  to  it,  simply  by  dividing  the  statement  *  all  metals ' 
into  all  the  possible  classes  of  metals,  and  drawing  a  seried 
of  inferences  &om  each  of  the  classes.  Amongst  the  pos- 
sible classes  are,  solid,  liquid,  brittle,  ductile,  red,  yellow, 
white,  bluish-white,  easily-fusible,  fusible  with  difficulty, 
electro-positive,  electro-negative,  thermo-«lectro-poaitive, 
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tliermo-electro-iiegative,paramagnetic,  diamagnetic,  noble, 
b&se,  earth,  alkaline-earth,  alkaliae  metab,  &c  And  by 
further  subdividing  'all  metals' into  all  the  individual 
metals,  as  many  additional  series  of  immediate  infereDces 
might  be  drawn  as  there  exiat  different  metals ;  and  not 
one  of  this  very  large  number  of  inferences  need  he  a  mere 
repetition.  He  therefore  who  admits  the  above  original 
statement  must  be  prepared  to  admit  all  these  (and  many 
more)  inferences  from  it,  and  to  deny  their  contradictories. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  add  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion any  new  truths,  such  for  instance  as  by  converting  it 
into  the  statement  'all  metals  and  some  fused^alts  are 
some  heat-conductors,'  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  perform 
many  additional  series  of  analyses  and  permutations  of  the 
ideas,  and  dmw  many  additional  series  of  immediate  in- 
ferences. And  from  every  one  of  the  single  inferences  of 
all  these  series,  a  contradictory  idea  which  we  know  must 
~be  false,  might  easily  be  formed,  by  converting  each  in- 
ference into  its  negative  statement.  'As  the  number  of 
possible  terms  which  may  be  combined  with  the  terms  of 
a  premise  is  infinite,  there  may  be  drawn  from  any  premise 
an  infinite  number  of  inferences  by  combination.' 

In  each  of  the  instances  here  given,  we  analyse  the  pro- 
position ;  and  by  drawing  an  immediate  inference  we  state 
an  additional  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  detect  and  avoid 
its  contradictory  error,  and  thus  extend  our  knowledge. 
Any  statement  in  science,  or  any  new  truth  obtained  by 
means  of  experiment  or  observation,  might  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  similar  results  obtained  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  means  of  comparison  and 
generalisation,  and  also  by  means  of  indirect  or  immediate 
inference,  that  new  knowledge  is,  in  the  actual  practice  of 
the  art  of  discovery,  extracted  from  the  results  of  new  ei- 
perimenta,  although  we  do  not  observe  it  at  the  time. 
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An  ezaminatioti  of  these  instances  will  illustrate  the 
mental  processes  by  means  of  which  the  maximum  amount 
of  new  knowledge  is  extracted  from  the  original  state- 
ment, 'All  metals  are  some  heat-conductors,'  and  will 
also  show  that  the  knowledge  implicitly  contained  or 
hidden  in  it,  is  evolved  or  made  explicit  by  means  of  com- 
parison, division,  subtraction,  combination,  permutation, 
and  transformation  of  ideas.  Thus,  in  forming  the  first  im- 
mediate inference,  we  ahairact  or  fix  our  attention  alone 
upon  the  word  'heat,' and  imagine  it  in  its  logical  aspect 
only,  i.e.,  as  a  mere  existence.  In  forming  the  second,  we 
abet/ract  the  same  term,  but  think  of  heat  only  as  a  force. 
In  forming  the  third,  we  proceed  similarly,  but  contemplate 
heat  in  a  mechanical  aspect  only  as  a  mode  of  motions 
and  in  the  fourth  we  also  proceed  similarly,  but  think  of 
heat  as  that  kind  of  motion  which  we  term  vibration.  In 
the  fifth  we  fix  our  ideas  only  upon  the  term  '  some '  and 
transform  it  into  its  equivalent  idea,  'a  part  of,'  or 
'  species.'  In  the  sixth,  we  compare  the  ideas  or  terms, 
'  some '  and  'all.'  In  the  seventh,  we  tranaform  the  idea 
of  '  heat-conductors '  into  the  equivalent  one  of  bodies 
possessing  ' beatn^nducting  power;' and  we  reverse  the 
order  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  into  that  of '  some 
heat-conductors  are  all  metals,'  upon  the  principle  that 
such  reversal  makes  no  logical  difference.  In  the  eighth, 
we  d/voide  the  componnd  idea  '  all  metals '  into  *  any 
metal  individually.'  In  the  ninth,  we  ahetract  the  idea 
of  '  copper '  from  that  of  '  all  metals.'  In  the  tenth, 
we  imagine  the  negative  or  contradictory  idea  of  'aJl 
metals,'  viz.  '  no  metals.'  In  the  eleventh,  we  vmagvM 
the  idea  of '  any  statement  which  includes '  that  contradic- 
tory conception.  In  the  twelfth,  we  divide  off  and  ab- 
stract the  idea  of '  some  metals '  from  that  of  '  all  metals,' 
and  imagine  the  contraMctory  of  '  heat-conductors.'  In 
-  z 
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the  thirteenth,  we  permutate  and  transform  the  ideas  of 
'  all  metals  are  some  heat-conductora,'  into  their  logical 
equivalent,  'someheat-conductora  are  all  metals,' and  then 
imagine  its  complete  contradictor]/,  viz.,  '  all  heatr«on- 
ductors  are  non-metals,'  In  the  tburteeDth  we  also  first 
reverse  the  order  of  the  ideas,  and  form  the  equivalent 
statement '  some  hea Conductors  are  all  metals,'  and  then 
show  by  comparison  that  the  statement  '  all  heat-con- 
doctors  are  metals,'  exceeds  the  former,  and  therefore 
contJ'adicts  it.  In  the  fifteenth,  we  also  permufa^  the 
ideas  similarly,  and  then  by  comparieon  show  that  the 
statement,  'some  heat-conductors  are  all  metals,'  is  'a 
true  one.'  In  the  sixteenth,  we  tranaform  the  ideas  of 
*  all  metals,'  and  of  '  heat-conductors,'  into  their  contra- 
dictories of  '  no  metal '  and  '  non-conductor  of  heat,' 
and  then  make  a  positive  statement  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  original  one,  upon  the  principle  that  the  reversal 
of  meaning  of  both  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition  has  no 
logical  effect,  and  in  accordance  with  the  saying  that 
'  two  negatives  make  a  positive.'  In  the  aeventeenth, 
we  first  reverse  the  order  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition 
by  placing  the  idea  of  '  metals '  last,  and  then  proceed 
exactly  as  in  the  sixteenth  instance.  In  the  eighteenth, 
we  abstract,  or  fix  our  attention  alone  upon  the  existence 
of  the  action  called  '  conduction  of  heat,'  which  must  occur 
in  all  *  heat-conductors.'  In  the  nineteenth,  we  ahatract 
the  same  idea  of  conduction,  and  then  imagine  it  only  as 
<  a  means  by  which  heat  is  ttansmitted.'  And  in  the 
twentieth,  we  merely  employ  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
the  proposition  as  parte  of  a  more  complex  conception.  Jn 
all  these  cases,  whether  we  analyse  the  proposition,  per- 
mutate  its  ideas,  transform  it,  or  draw  inferences  from  it, 
we  substitute  iricJtmve  ideas,  and  explicitly  state  what  the 
original  proposition  implicitly  contained. 
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When  the  facts  from  which  we  draw  our  inferencea  are 
Tiew  ones,  ag  in  the  case  of  new  observations,  and  of  new 
results  obtained  bj  means  of  experiments,  then  the  infer- 
ences we  draw  from  them  also  contain  new  knowledge. 
Even  when  known  scientific  facts  are  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  new  and  unex- 
pected conclusions.  In  other  cases,  where  the  existing 
facts  are  not  in  themselves  sufiBcient,  we  are  often  led  by 
a  similar  process  to  form  new  hypotheses,  and  thus  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  new  truths,  which  have  to  be  proved 
by  additional  experiments  or  observations. 

When  we  transl'orm  a  proposition  into  new  ones,  as  in 
the  instances  given,  we  must :  1  st,  preserve  its  quality  of 
affirmative  or  negative  ;  and,  2nd,  not  distribute  (or  take 
universally)  a  term  in  the  converted  proposition,  unless  it 
was  distributed  in  the  original.  For  instance,  we  may 
convert  a  universal  affirmative  proposition  (see  p.  88)  . 
such  as,  '  all  gaeea  are  ponderable  substances,'  into  '  some 
ponderable  substances  are  gases,'  but  not  into  'all  ponder- 
able substances  are  gases,'  because  the  original  proposition 
did  not  say  anything  about  'oU  ponderable  substances,' 
and  we  should  therefore  break  the  second  rule.  We  may 
also  transform  a  particular  affirmative  proposition,  such  as 
'  some  gases  are  transparent  substances'  into  'some  trans- 
parent substances  are  gases,*  became  both  the  terms  in  the 
original  and  in  the  converted  propositions  were  undistri- 
buted. Or  we  may  convert  a  universal  n^ative  one,  such 
as  '  no  metals  are  salts,'  into  '  no  salts  are  metals,'  because 
both  the  terms  in  both  the  propositions  were  distributed. 
We  may  also  transform  a  universal  affirmative  proposition, 
such  as,  *  all  metals  are  conductors  of  heat,'  into  '  all  non- 
conductors of  heat  are  not  metaU,'  because  '  conductors  of 
heat '  include  all  the  metals,  and  therefore  any  non-conduc- 
tors must  be  not  metals.    We  may  farther  change  a  uni- 

■  3 
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versal  negative  Into  a  universal  affirmative;  thus,  'no 
metals  are  infusible  substanceE,  *  may  be  transformed 
into  '  all  metals  are  fusible  substances ; '  and  then  into 
'all  infusible  substances  are  not  metals.'  A  particular- 
negative  proposition  can  only  be  converted  by  first  chang- 
ing it  into  an  atBrmative  one,  and  then  converting  it  sim- 
ply (t.e.  into  exactly  the  same  form);  thus  'some  solid 
bodies  are  not  tmnsparent  Hubstances,'  may  be  first  changed 
into  'Bcone  solid  bodies  are  transparent  bodies,"  and  then 
converting  it  into  *  some  transparent  substances  are  solid 
bodies.* 

It  is  dear  tiom  these  illustrations,  that  the  proper 
intellectual  digestion  of  the  results  of  new  ezperiments  and 
observations,  and  even  of  existing  scientific  knowledge,  is 
an  important  part  of  original  research.  The  illustrations 
also  show  that  considerable  intellectual  ability  is  necepsaiy 
in  order  to  analyse,  permutate,  and  transform  scientific 
ideas  and  statements  into  their  equivalents  or  inclueives, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  propositions,  and  extracting 
&om  them  the  maximum  amount  of  knowledge;  and  that 
a  high  degree  of  scientific  discemmeut  is  required  in  order 
to  be  able  to  perceive  what  is  contained  in  the  evidence, 
and  what  is  not.  It  is  this  faculty  of  scientific  insight 
which,  more  than  any  other,  characterises  a  great  scientific 
discoverer.  The  iacultymay  be  cultivated  by  the  practice 
of  analysing  scientific  facts,  and  drawing  immediate  infer- 
ences, in  the  manner  already  shown ;  and  it  would  be  good 
experience  for  a  young  experimentalist  to  ascertain  how 
much  knowledge  he  could  extract  by  such  means  from 
given  scientific  statements. 

The  illustrations  also  show,  that  although  the  process 
of  reasoning  does  not  empower  us  to  create  new  truths,  it 
enables  us  to  render  explicit,  and  thus  to  convert  into  avail- 
able knowledge,  truths  which  were  previously  locked  up  in  a 
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latent  potential  state  in  our  antecedent  knowledge.  It 
further  shows,  that  although  we  evolve  new  ideas  hy  reason- 
ing upon  the  facts  of  nature,  we  cannot,  by  means  of  study 
and  inference  alone,  evolve  an  unlimited  number  of  new 
trnths  (or  even  of  hypotheses)  &om  a  limited  amount  of 
actual  knowledge,  because  the  number  of  inolusives  (al- 
though very  extensive)  in  a  limited  number  of  ideas  are 
themselves  limited ;  and  more  especially  because  the  human 
mind  can  only  imagine  each  truth  in  a  very  small  number  of 
aspects.  We  can  draw  more  inferences  from  a  statement, 
the  essential  ideaa  of  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  than 
&omthesame8tatement.,if  we  do  not  know  those  ideas;  and 
the  number  of  aspects,  therefore,  in  which  we  can  view  a 
single  statement  depends  upon  tiie  extent  of  our  experience 
and  knowledge,  and  increaeee  also  witli  the  development 
of  science,  because  every  newly-developed  truth  throws 
additional  light  upon  many  other  previously  known  ones. 

Different  scientific  propositions  contain  di&rent  quan- 
tities of  meaning ;  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  can 
evolve  &om  them  different  amounts  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  analysis  and  inference.  The  actual  amount  of 
knowledge  which  can  be  extracted  from  any  given  state- 
ment varies  with  the  degree  of  generality  of  the  proposi- 
tion; the  more  general  the  proposition,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  knowledge  implicitly  contained  in  it;  for 
instance,  a  greater  number  of  inferences,  and  inferences 
of  greater  importance,  can  be  drawn  from  the  statement 
<  all  metals  are  some  heat>«onductors,'  than  from  the  one 
'  all  copper  articlee  are  some  heat-conductors,'  because  the 
former  possesses  greater  extension  of  meaning,  and  be- 
cause it  admits  of  a  much  greater  number  of  divisions 
and  sub -divisions,  as  well  as  a  very  much  greats  number 
of  permutations  of  ideas,  than  the  latter. 

The  general   method   of  discovering  new   truths  in 
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science  by  means  of  pure  reason  ia  largely  difFerent  from 
that  of  finding  them  by  testing  hypotheses  by  means  of 
experiment  and  obeervation.  By  the  latter  we  discover 
flensible  facts,  and  data  for  inference,  but  by  tbe  former  we 
are  able  to  find  causea,  comcideoces,  and  abstruse  relations. 
The  conception  of  hypotheses  requires  an  imaginative  mind, 
but  thatof  drawing  conclusions  requires  a  judicial  one ;  and 
this  involves  logical  skill,  and  a  readiness  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  ideas  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  In 
arranging  the  ideas  contained  in  the  scientitic  knowledge 
we  possess,  so  as  to  extract  as  many  new  truths  as  possible 
from  them,  we  often  find  the  evidence  incomplete  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  draw  logically  a  particular  con- 
olusion ;  and  in  that  case  we  have  to  devise  and  execute 
new  experiments  in  order  to  obtain  the  deficient  knowledge. 

The  scientific  knowledge  gained  directly  from  nature 
by  means  of  our  senses  is  not  that  of  general  laws  or  prin- 
ciples, because  our  senses  cannot  perceire  them;  but  of 
isolated  sensible  facts,  in  the  form  of  ideas  of  substances, 
properties,  conditions,  actions,  and  various  phenomena ; 
and  it  is  only  by  drawing  inferences  from  those  foicts  by 
means  of  our  reasoning  powers  that  we  evolve  from  them 
ft  knowledge  of  principles,  laws,  forces,  and  abstruse  truths. 

As  all  the  scientific  facts  we  possess  are  gained, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  means  of  experience, 
lx>th  that  of  others  and  of  ourselves — and  our  reasoning 
power  is  only  influenced  through  the  medinm  of  such  &cts 
and  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  them — anything  which 
cannot  affect  our  senses,  or  is  not  evolved  from  sensory 
impressions  by  reasoning  processes,  cannot  affect  our  reason. 
A  thing,  therefore,  which  is  without  properties  is  to  us 
incapable  of  being  known,  reasoned  upon,  or  even  con- 
ceived. We  only  know  of  the  existence  of  force  throiigh 
the  medium  of  matter,  and  of  matter  by  means  of  our  senses. 
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Our  reasoniiig  fecultiea  are  very  feeble;  we  can  only 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  obscure  truths  and  laws  by  labo- 
rious intellectual  processes  ;  we  have  to  study  &cts  again 
aod  again  many  times  over,  and  come  to  tbem  repeatedly  ia 
a  new  &ame  of  mind,  in  order  to  discover  the  truths  they 
contain;  and  even  then  we  are  only  able  to  extract  a 
minute  proportion  of  the  truth  that  is  in  them ;  and 
much  of  the  knowledge  we  do  extract  we  distort  with 
our  previous  mental  errors. 

An  indlspensaUe  condition  of  drawing  correct  con- 
clusions in  science  is  consistency  with  the  actual  truths  of 
nature.  Erroneotis  beliefe  prevent  correct  thought;  we 
cannot,  by  proper  reasoning  processes,  draw  true  conclusions 
from  them  except  by  accident,  and  therefore  true  belief  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  obtaining  trustworthy  conclusions 
by  means  of  truly  logical  inferences.  Before  we  begin  to 
reason  upon  a  scientific  question,  we  must  also  clear  the 
subject  of  all  indiSerent  and  unneceseaiy  elements,  because 
all  unnecessary  ideas  confuse  our  minds. 

The  minds  of  all  intelligent  persons  act  in  accordance 
with  what  are  called  the  '  fundamental  laws  of  thought,' 
viz.  1.  The  law  of  identity ;  illuBtrated  by  the  statement, 
whatever  is,  is.  2.  The  law  of  contradiction ;  illustrated 
by  the  propositioD,  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be;  and, 
3.  The  law  of  duality ;  exhibited  in  the  statement,  a  thing 
must  either  be  or  not  be.'  These  three  axioms  may,  per- 
haps, be  more  properly  called  '  laws  of  nature,'  and  '  rules 
of  thought'  based  upon  them, because  they  agree  with  our 
universal  experience,  and  with  the  modes  in  which  we 
have  been  led  to  think  by  that  experience.  As  agreement 
with  nature  is  the  sole  teat  of  scientific  belief,  these 
three  logical  axioms   must  be  assumed  and  admitted  in 

■  Thomson,  OntUiu  of  tha  Lam  of  Thought,  p.  211.  Jeront,  FHt^- 
eifUt  ^  Saatee,  voL  i.  Snd  edition,  p.  C. 
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correct  reasoning  in  matterB  of  science ;  and  in  scientific 
argument  and  inference  we  must  reject  all  ideas  which  ood- 
tradiot  them  or  any  of  the  ottier  great  truths  of  nature.' 

All  the  materials  of  our  reasoning  in  science  are  pri- 
manly  obtained  hj  means  of  comparison  (rom.  the  results 
of  our  experience ;  thus  we  compare  facts  and  draw 
general  truths  and  conclusionB  from  them ;  we  compare 
those  truths,  and  draw  edll  wider  concluaions;  we  ex- 
clude circumstances  and  conditions,  then  compare  the 
effects,  and  infer  causes,  coincidences,  and  explanations, 
and  so  oa ;  and,  having  found  the  caueee  and  explanatitms, 
ve  dedoctivel;  infer  lirom  them  the  existence  of  new  facts. 
When  we  cannot  compare,  we  cannot  obtain  the  primary 
means  of  reasoning. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  all  reasoning  in  science  is  a 
perception  of  identity,  and  the  most  simple  cases  of  infer- 
ence are  those  in  which  identities  alone  are  concerned. 
The  simplest  rule  of  inference  is,  that  so  far  as  there 
exists  real  sameness  or  equality  in  two  different  objects, 
that  which  is  true  of  one  thing  may  be  safely  affirmed  of 
the  other ;  and  this  rule  applies  not  only  to  sameness  of 
quality  or  kind,  but  also  to  sameness  of  quantity,  and  to 
all  identities  whatever.  As  soon  as  we  are  able  to  infer, 
we  are  able  to  predict,  and  in  this  way  reason  enables  us 
to  argue  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  &om  the  known  to 
the  unknown  ;  to  judge  be/ore  an  act  is  performed  what 
the  effect  of  that  act  will  be.  Scientific  inferenoe  is 
lat^ely  prophetic ;  we  often  infer  what  we  cannot  observe. 
Before  we  even  see  a  thing,  we  may  safely  predict  that  it 
cannot  possess  contradictory  properties  or  attributes,  or, 
under  the  same  conditions,  produce  contradictory  effects ; 
and  that  all  its  properties,  attributes,  and  effects  agree 
with  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  more  perfectly  we  know 
■  Bee  OupUr  SI7. 
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the  laws  and  operations  of  Datuie,  the  more  surely  and 
completely  cao  we  predict.  It  is  by  means  of  the  great 
laws  of  Kepler  and  Newton  that  men  are  able  to  foretell 
astronomical  events  which  will  happen  thousands  of  years 
hence.  '  It  has  become  possible  to  predict,  not  simply  that 
under  given  conditions  two  things  will  always  be  found 
together,  but  albo  how  much  of  the  one  will  be  found  with 
so  much  of  the  other.  It  has  become  possible  to  predict, 
not  simply  that  this  phenomenon  will  ooour  after  that,  but 
the  exact  period  of  time  at  the  end  of  which  it  will  occur,  or 
the  exact  distance  in  space,  or  both.' '  Things  which,  by  the 
power  of  inference,  we  know  can  be  verified,  we  often  do  not 
attempt  to  verify,  and  in  some  cases  we  even  take  every 
means  in  our  power  to  prevent  their  verification ;  for  in- 
stance, if  we  know  that  a  certain  course  of  conduct  of  oura 
is  likely  to  produce  injurious  consequences,  we  carefully 
av(ad  making  the  experiment.  The  things  we  know  by 
the  intellect  are  more  certain  than  those  we  know  by  the 
senses,  however  distinct  and  powerful  tbe  sensory  impres- 
sion may  be;  because  intellectual  ideas  are  the  impres- 
sions  of  the  senses,  corrected  by  comparieon,  judgment, 
and  inference.  Reason  is  therefore  the  basis  of  wisdom,  the 
source  of  safety  in  probability,  and  the  very  guide  of  life. 

Sound  scientific  inference  consists,  in  all  oases,  in  pass- 
ing &om  one  proposition  to  another,  which  is  either  equal 
to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  former,  but  does  not  exceed 
it.  Whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  an  entire  class  or 
thing  may,  of  course,  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  portion 
of  that  class  or  thing,  because  the  whcde  includes  the  por- 
tion. In  the  process  of  inference  we  also  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  substitution  of  like  for  like  ;  thus  we  say  similar 
causes  have  similar  effects. 

The  scienti&o  truths  upon  which  we  reason  may  possess 
'  Speocer,  JYinnplet  sf  Ftgciolegj/,  p.  434. 
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any  degree  of  similarity,  aod  ia  proportion  aa  their  degree 
of  likeness  diminisbeE,  ao  does  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
conclusions  from  them  usually  increase.  The  great  prac- 
tical difficulty,  in  nearly  all  caaes,  lies  not  so  much  in 
drawing  the  conclusions  (though  that  is  often  a  difficult 
matter)  as  in  detennining  what  really  are  identities, 
similarities,  or  difTerences,  and  to  what  extent  identity, 
similarity,  or  difference  actually  exists.  The  difficulty  of 
drawing  correct  conclusions  usually  increases  also  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  complexity  of  the  phenomena, 
because  the  human  mind  can  only  contemplate  a  few 
tilings  at  a  time. 

All  our  knowledge  of  science  is  primarily  derived  from 
facts  and  experience,  and  as  our  senses  are  not  capable 
of  immediately  perceiving  general  truths,  all  our  know- 
ledge of  laws  and  principles,  and  all  the  further  informa- 
tion derived  from  that  knowledge  by  reasoning  processes, 
is  inductive  iu  its  oHgiu. 

In  experimental  research  it  is  found  that  the  action  of 
induction  and  deduction  is  reciprocal  and  often  alternate, 
and  that  sometimes  one  precedes  and  sometimes  the  other. 
For  instance,  we  observe  facts,  and  inductively  infer  a  law 
which  expresses  them ;  we  dedace  new  facta  from  that 
law,  and  then  prove  their  existence  by  experiment ;  ftvm 
the  larger  collection  of  facts  thus  obtained  we  next  induc- 
tively infer  a  more  general  law,  and  then  deduce  new  con- 
sequences in  a  similar  way ;  from  a  collection  of  less 
general  laws  thus  obtained  we  next  inductively  infer  a 
more  general  law,  and  then  deduce  new  consequences  in  a 
similar  way ;  from  a  collection  of  less  general  laws  thus 
obtained  we  sometimes  also  ascend  by  induction  to  a 
greater  one,  and  so  on  until  the  limits  of  our  powers  are 
reached.  Sometimes  we  aeoend  by  induction  to  a  general 
principle,  and  then  descend  by  deduction  to  particular 
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cases ;  for  ioBtance,  if  we  discover  ft  nesw  metal,  ve  infer 
that  it  will  conduct  heat  and  electricity ;  and  why  do  we 
infer  this?  not  ao  much  becauee  some  one  other  metal 
does  so,  iKtt  chiefly  because  all  the  metals  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  do  so.  But  as  '  all '  may  be  only  a  single 
instance,  in  some  cases  from  one  particular  fact  we  imme- 
diately infer  another ;  for  example,  if  we  discover  that 
the  electric  conductivity  of  selenium  is  affected  by  light, 
we  infer  that  that  of  tellurium  may  be  also.  When  we 
observe  a  new  fact,  we  not  only  imagine  by  inference  the 
exJEtence  of  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  but  we  some- 
times further  hypothetically  infer  the  existence  of  a 
general  principle  governing  them. 

The  process  of  inference  has  also  been  divided  into 
immediate  and  mediate.  The  former  is  the  simplest,  and 
consists  in  passing  ftx>m  one  idea  or  proposition  to  another 
implied  (as  in  the  instances  given  on  page  333)  in  it.  It 
is  based  upon  the  general  truth  that  every  positive  con- 
ception has  a  corresponding  negative  one ;  thus  the  idea 
of  metals  has  the  complementary  negative  one  of  non- 
metals,  which  includes  every  idea  (except  that  of  metals) 
necessary  to  complete  the  whole  collection  of  thoughts 
under  consideration  at  the  time ;  just  as  yellow  rays  and  all 
rays  not  yellow  are  complementary  to  each  other,  and  include 
all  the  rays  of  white  light.  And  when  we  affirm  anything 
of  a  positive  conception  we  always  imply  something  respect- 
ing its  negative  one,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  draw  an 
immediate  inference  concerning  the  latter ;  thus  when  we 
affirm  that '  all  gases  are  non-conductors  of  electricity,*  we 
are  empowered  to  infer  that '  none  of  the  gases  are  con- 
ductors of  electricity,'  and  that '  all  conductors  of  electricity 
are  not  gases,*  and  so  on. 

The  simplest  form  of  immediate  inference  is  but  one 
step  from  repetition,  and  is  so  simple  and  obvious  that  it 
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seems  unnecessar;  to  make  it.  It  is,  however,  advan- 
tageoiu  if  not  necesaary,  because  it  reDders  explicit  what 
vaa  preriouslj  only  Implicit ;  and  aoything  which  brings 
knowledge  into  view  or  adds  to  the  cleamesa  of  our  ideas 
ia  a  mental  advantage.  It  also  gives  us,  more  or  lees, 
new  ioformatioD ;  for  instance,  in  the  example  just  given 
(which  appears  like  a  mere  repetition)  nothing  is  said 
about '  condAictore  of  electricity '  in  the  original  proposi- 
tion, but  by  means  of  each  of  the  infereaces  given  we 
obtain  ez[4icit  information  respecting  them. 

All  knowledge  is  relative ;  a  truth  never  stands  alone. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  any  affirmative  statemmt  wittiout 
supplying  the  means  of  drawing  inferences  leepecting  the 
positive  and  negative  ideas  implied  in  it ;  and  in  this  way 
known  trntiis  enable  us,  by  meaas  of  immediate  inference, 
to  evolve  new  truths  from  them,  and  thus  make  new  dis- 
coveries, and  add  to  our  stock  of  new  knowledge. 

The  several  modes  of  immediate  inference,  known  by 
the  names  of  inference  by  privative  conception,  by  added 
determinaiitB,  and  by  complex  conception,  &c,  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  various  works  oa  logic' 

In  cases  where  we  can  compare  two  things  directly 
with  each  other,  we  employ  one  proposition  only,  consist- 
ing  of  two  terms,  and  in  drawing  a  conclusion  or  second 
proposition  from  it  we  reason  by  '  immediate '  or  *  direct ' 
inference.  But  there  are  very  many  things  or  ideas  which 
can  only  be  compared  in  an  indirect  manner,  xa.  by  means 
of  a  third  idea  or  object,  and  in  those  more  difficult  oases 
two  propositions  are  employed,  and  in  drawing  a  con- 
clusion or  third  proposition  from  them  we  reason  by 
'  mediate,' or  '  syllogistic '  inference.  For  instance,  if  we 
cannot  compare  two  objects  together  side  by  side,  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  are  similar  in  dimensions,  colour,  or  any  other 
■  See  Jevooa,  SUmeatarn  Leuoiu  o»  Lofie,  p.  85. 
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respect,  we  compare  one  of  tfaem  with  a  meaaure,  sample 
of  colour,  &c.,  and  then  convey  the  measure  or  sample  to 
the  other,  and  cotopare  it  with  that  one,  or  we  compare 
the  idea  of  one  object  with  that  of  the  other,  by  means  of 
our  memory. 

'  Mediate  inference  is  that  act  of  pure  thought  whereby 
the  two  judgments,  which  are  its  premiges,  are  collected 
and  summed  up  into  one  in  the  conclusion."  The  two 
propositions  or  judgments,  from  which  the  conclusion  is  to 
be  drawn,  each  consist  of  two  terms,  and  the  two  ideas  or 
terms  to  be  compared  are  contained  in  these  propositions. 
One  of  these  propositions  is  called  the  major  premise,  and 
the  other  the  minor  premise ;  and  in  a  syllogism  the 
former  ought  to  be  ^aced  the  first,  but  in  ordinary  rea- 
soning it  usually  is  not.  One  of  the  terms  contained  in 
the  major  premise  is  called  the  'major  term,'  and  one  of 
those  in  the  minor  premise  is  called  the  '  minor  term.' 
The  major  term  is  always  the  predicate,  and  the  minor 
term  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  because  in  a  universal 
affirmative  proposition  the  predicate  necessarily  includes 
the  subject.  The  other  two  terms,  viz.  one  in  each  pre- 
mise, are  collectively  called  the  *  middle  term,'  because  it 
joins  the  two  propositions  together,  and  it  may  always  be 
known  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  con- 
clusion. The  major  premise,  therefore,  contains  the  major 
and  middle  terms,  the  minor  premise  contains  the  minor 
and  middle  terms,  and  the  conclusion  contains  the  major 
and  minor  terms  only.  It  often  requires  laborious  re- 
searches, numerous  observations,  and  long  trains  of  thought 
in  order  to  find  a  middle  term  between  two  other  ones,  i,e. 
to  find  some  particular  circumstance  in  n4dch  two  objects 
or  phenomena  t^ree. 

In  syllogistic  or  mediate  inference,  we  compare  the 
'  Bowsd'b  Latin,  p-  ITS 
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major  and  middle  terms,  and  also  the  minor  and  middle 
terms,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  compare  the  major  and 
minor  terms  vith  each  other,  and  to  draw  from  them  the 
third  proposition  or  conclusion.  In  making  the  com- 
parison we  must  be  careful  to  compare  the  major  and 
minor  terms  either  with  the  whole  or  with  the  same  part 
of  the  middle  or  third  term,  because  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  identities  to  be  discovered  are  only  partial.  If 
the  major  and  minor  terms  agree  with  the  middle  one,  and 
so  far  as  they  agree  with  it,  they  agree  with  each  other, 
because  two  terms  which  have  the  same  meaning  aa  a 
third  one  have  the  same  meaaing  as  each  other.  Where 
there  is  equality  there  may  be  inference,  and  mediate  as 
well  as  immediate  inference  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
equality.  In  whatever  relation  one  object  or  idea  exists 
with  regard  to  another,  in  that  same  relation  must  it 
ezist  to  the  equal  of  that  other.  As  also  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  each  other,  we  can  always 
prove  a  proposition  by  proving  the  equivalent  to  it.  And 
as  two  things,  of  which  one  is  equal  and  the  other  unequal 
to  a  third,  are  unequal  to  each  other,  we  may  always  dis- 
prove a  proposition  by  proving  the  absence  of  equivalence 
ofa  term,  or  by  disproving  its  equivalent.  But  as  two  terms 
or  objects,  which  are  each  unequal  to  a  third  one,  may  or 
may  not  be  equal  to  each  other,  they  aSbrd  ua  no  basis 
of  inference,  and  therefore  neither  of  proof  or  disproof. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  or  form  of  mediate 
inference  are  as  follows : — That  it  contain  three  proposi- 
tions or  judgments,  and  no  more,  viz.  the  major  premise, 
the  minor  premise,  and  the  conclusion.  That  at  least  one 
premise  must  be  affirmative.  That  three  and  only  three 
terms  be  employed.  The  middle  term  most  not  be  am- 
biguous, and  must  he  distributod  once  at  least,  i.e.  referred 
to  universally  in  one  premise,  if  not  in  both.     That  from 
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tvo  negative  piemiBes  nothing  can  be  inferred,  because 
two  differenceB  admit  of  no  reasoning  upon  them,  and 
because  two  terms  may  each  differ  from  a  third  one,  and 
may  or  may  not  differ  from  each  other.  That  if  one  pre- 
mise be  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  negative ;  and 
if  both  the  premises  are  afBrmative,  the  conclusion  must 
be  BO.  That  if  one  premise  be  particular,  the  conclusion 
must  also  be  particular ;  and  that  from  two  particular 
premises  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  The  rules,  &c.,  of 
the  syllogism  are,  however,  needlessly  complex  j  and  we 
do  not  require  the  syllogism  in  order  to  reason. 

The  terms  of  a  syllogism  may  be  disposed  in  four 
different  ways  or  orders,  termed  the  figures  of  the  syllo- 
gism. The  first  figure  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  uni- 
versal affirmative  for  its  conclusion,  or  which  can  prove 
both  a  universal  affirmative,  a  universal  n^ative,  a  par- 
ticular affirmative,  and  a  particular  negative.  The  third 
proves  only  a  particular  affirmative  or  a  particular  nega- 
tive. And  the  fourth  isofbutlittlevalue.  According  to  Lam- 
bert, aGerman  I(^cian,  '  the  first  figure  is  best  suited  to 
the  discovery  orproof  of  the  propertiesof  a  thing;  the  second, 
to  discovery  or  proof  of  distinctions  between  things ;  the 
third,  to  discovery  of  instances  and  exceptions ;  and  the 
fourth,  to  the  discovery  or  exclusion  of  the  different  species 
of  genus.'  The  syllogism  is  not,  however,  of  so  much  use 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  as  for  the  purpose  of  arguing. 

The  truth  of  one  proposition  interferes  with  that  of 
another  having  the  same  subject  and  predicate,  and  pro- 
duces what  is  termed  '  conflicting  evidence,'  which  can 
only  be  settled  by  rectifying  the  data.  In  some  cases, 
one  proposition  proves  the  trutli  of  another ;  in  others,  it 
disfHTOTfis  it ;  and  in  others,  renders  it  doubtfiil.  For 
example,  a  universal  affirmative  disproves  both  a  universal 
n^ative  and  a  particular  one,  but   proves  a  particular 
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a£Sniiative.  Thus  'all  metals  are  heat>coDductor8 '  dis- 
proves '  no  metals  are  heat-conductors,'  and  *  some  metals 
are  not  heat-conduotors,'  hut  proves  'some  metala  are 
heat-conductors.'  Similarly  a  universal  negative  disproves 
both  a  universal  affirmative  and  a  particular  one,  hut 
proves  a  particular  negative ;  thus  *  no  metals  are  salts  * 
disproves  '  all  mrtals  are  salts,'  and '  some  metals  are  salts,' 
but  proves  '  some  metala  are  not  salts.'  Also  a  particular 
ne^Uve  disproves  a  universal  affirmative ;  thus  *  some 
metals  are  ductile '  disproves  '  no  metals  are  ductile ' ;  and 
*  some  metals  are  not  ductile '  disproves  *  all  metals  are 
ductile.'  A  particular  affirmative  leaves  doubtful  a  uni- 
versal affirmative  and  a  particular  negative ;  thus  '  some 
elementary  bodies  are  metals '  renders  uncertain  '  all  ele- 
mentary bodies  are  metals,'  and '  some  elementary  bodies  are 
not  metals.'  And  similarly,  a  particular  negative  makes 
doubtful  a  universal  negative  and  a  particular  affirmative ; 
thus,  '  some  elementary  bodies  are  not  metals,'  leaves  un- 
certain *  all  elementary  bodies  are  not  metale,'  and  '  some 
elementary  bodies  are  metals.'  A  universal  affirmative  is 
best  disproved  by  a  particular  negative,  and  a  universal 
n^iative  by  a  particular  affirmative,  and  viee  vava ;  and 
anyone  who  asserts  a  universal  proposition  must  either 
explain  or  disprove  any  exception  brought  against  it.  A 
particular  affirmative  does  not  disprove  a  particular  n^a- 
tive,  nor  viae  vered ;  for  instance,  '  some  metals  are  ductile ' 
does  not  disprove  '  some  metals  are  not  ductile,'  nor  the 
reverse. 

We  may  prove  a  truth  either  by  proving  its  equal, 
disproving  its  contradictory  or  negative,  or  by  proving 
that  of  all  possible  alternatives  it  cannot  be  anything  else ; 
or  instead  of  simply  proving  its  equal,  we  may  prove  it  to 
be  identical  with,  or  equivalent  to,  or  included  in  something 
known   to  be  true,  or   we   may  combine   these   several 
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methoda  of  proof.  The  method  of  proving  by  its  equal  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  we  may  substitute  like  for 
like  in  our  experimente  without  altering  the  result,  and 
like  for  like  in  our  thoughtB  and  evidence  without  weak- 
ening the  argument.  That  of  proving  it  by  disproving 
its  negative  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  a  thing  can- 
not both  be  and  not  be.  And  the  method  of  indirect 
inference  is  based  upon  the  axiom  that  a  thing  must 
either  be  or  not  be,  and  agrees  with  the  proposition  that 
every  positive  statement  may  have  a  corresponding  nega- 
tive one.  By  the  indirect  method  we  prove  a  conclusion 
by  showing  that  it  can  be  nothing  else,  or  by  showing  that 
every  other  supposition  possible  in  the  case  leads  to  con- 
tradictions of  what  we  know  to  be  true.  And  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  real  test  is  agreement  with  the  truths  of 
nature. 

In  nature  there  exist  multitudes  of  things  which 
cannot  be  separated.  For  instance,  none  of  the  qualities, 
properties,  or  forces  of  bodies  can  he  isolated,  or  perceived 
in  a  separate  state.  But  that  which  is  inseparable  in 
nature  is  not  necessarily  inseparable  in  thought ;  nor  is 
that  which  is  necessarily  separate  in  nature  incapable  of 
being  combined  in  thought.  We  can  mentally  analyse 
the  most  complex  undecomposable  existences. 

There  are  multitudes  of  ideas  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  a  process  of  mental  analysis,  because  their 
corresponding  objects  in  nature  cannot  be  isolated;  and 
the  existence  and  relations  of  such  objects  can  often  only  be 
proved  by  indirect  inference,  by  showing  that  they  cannot 
be  anything  else.  It  is  a  logical  axiom  that  every  term 
and  idea  has  its  negative  in  thought;  such  n^^tive  con- 
sists of  the  collection  of  all  other  terms  and  ideas  (except 
itself)  belonging  to  the  entire  i>pfaere  of  thought,  dis- 
course, or  research  in  contemplation  at  the  time ;  and  as 
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we  can  always  prove  a  thing  by  disproving  its  negative  or 
contradictory,  bo  in  a  research  we  often  prove  a  thing  by 
disproving  all  other  things  (i.e.  causes  and  ezplanatioDB) 
that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  possibility.  Every  existence 
has  its  proof ;  and  indirect  inference  often  indicates  to  us 
what  a  term  is  by  showing  us  what  it  is  not. 

Indirect  inference  aaaists  us  to  perceive  all  tlie  logical 
conclusions  or  alternatives  possible  in  the  most  complex 
case,  and  helps  us  to  render  explicit  the  whole  of  the 
available  truth  in  any  series  of  statements,  and  exhibit  it 
in  other  forma  of  conclusion ;  and  as  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  usually  complex,  this  process  is  very  extensively 
used  in  scientific  investigation.  We  employ  It  in  most 
scientific  researches  also,  because  in  the  majority  of  in- 
vestigations the  phenomenon  we  are  examining  is  attended, 
not  only  by  its  necessary  causes  and  conditions,  but  also 
by  unessential  and  unnecessary  circumstances,  which  can- 
not be  separated  without  simultaneously  excluding  essen- 
tial or  necessary  ones.  Most  experiments,  even  in  their 
simplest  form,  especially  those  involving  molecular  action, 
include  a  number  of  inseparable  circumstances  which  do 
not  materially  aSect  the  particular  result. 

The  indirect  method  is  a  troublesome  one,  because  in 
most  of  the  cases  in  which  we  employ  it  the  conditions 
are  several  or  numerous,  and  the  number  of  possible  alter- 
native hypotheses  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate  with  each 
additional  condition;  and  we  only  employ  it  because  it  is 
the  method  suitable  for  unravelling  complex  phenomena. 

In  an  investigation  we  always  reduce  the  particular 
experiment  to  its  simplest  state  as  soon  as  we  can,  by 
separating  as  completely  as  possible  all  unessential  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  having  done  this,  a  limited  number  only 
of  observed  conditions  remain.  We  now  imagine  as  com- 
pletely as  we  can,  by  means  of  mental  analysis,  or  by  oom- 
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bination  and  permutation  of  ideas,  and  inference,  all  the 
possible  causes  and  explanations.  Next,  hj  similar  means, 
we  make  a  list  of  all  the  possible  effects  of  excluding  one 
of  the  conditions;  and  having,  by  means  of  experiment, 
excluded  that  condition  or  circumstance,  and  thus  gained 
additional  ktiowledge  of  facts,  we  repeat  the  reasomng 
process,  and  exclude  another  condition  by  experiment ; 
and  BO  on,  until  we  have  disproved  and  mentally  excluded 
every  explanation,  except  the -correct  one.  As  the  several 
hypotheses  which  we  raise  at  each  step  of  the  process 
possess  individually  very  different  degrees  of  probability^ 
and  as  the  several  conditions  to  be  tested  hy  exclusion 
possess  different  degrees  of  importance,  we  usually  ex- 
amine the  most  likely  and  important  ones  first,  and  we 
detenaine  their  relative  degrees  of  likelihood  and  im- 
portance not  usually  by  a  strict  calculation  of  probabilities,, 
bat  by  a  crude  and  ready  process  of  guessing.  Usually 
also  we  do  not  test  every  possible  hypothesis,  because  some 
have  so  small  a  degree  of  probability  that  we  may  safely 
disregard  them.  From  the  collection  of  results  thus  ob- 
tained we  draw  a  number  of  logical  conclusions  which 
collectively  contain  the  essential  characters  of  the  phe- 
nomenon we  have  investigated,  and  we  thus  unfold  and 
render  explicit  some  of  the  chief  truths  it  contains.' 

The  following  is  a  well-described  example  of  the 
value  of  logic  in  scientific  discovery  : — '  In  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  experimeots  upon  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
galvanism,  it  was  found  that  besides  the  two  components 
of  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  an  acid  and  an  alkali  were 
developed  at  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the  machine.  As 
the  theory  of  the  aoalyns  of  water  did  not  give  reason  to 

■  Thl«  piocen  agrees  with  the  description  of  that  of  Indirect  Id- 
{erence  giveo  in  Jevoiu'a  Prineiplu  tf  Seieitee,  voL  L  2nd  edit.  p.  SO. 
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expect  theBe  products,  they  were  a  reeidual  phenomenon, 
the  cause  of  which  was  still  to  be  found.  Some  chemists 
thought  that  electricity  had  the  power  oi  •prod/ucing  \hsaa 
substAQces  of  itself ;  and  if  their  erroneous  conjecture  had 
been  adopted,  succeeding  researches  would  have  gone  upon 
a  false  scent,  considering  galvanic  electricity  as  a  pro- 
duci/ng  rather  than  a  deoonvpoai/ng  force.  The  happier 
insight  of  Davy  conjectured  that  there  might  be  some 
hidden  cause  of  this  portion  of  the  effect :  the  glass  con- 
taining the  water  might  suffer  partial  decomposition,  or 
some  foreign  matter  might  be  minted  with  the  water, 
and  the  acid  and  alkali  be  disengaged  from  it,  so  that  the 
water  would  have  no  share  in  their  production.  Assuming 
this,  he  proceeded  to  try  whether  the  total  removal  of  the 
caose  would  destroy  the  effect,  or  at  least  the  diminution 
of  it  cause  a  correspouding  change  in  the  amount  of  effect 
produced.  By  the  Bubetitutioa  of  gold  vessels  for  the 
glass  without  any  change  in  the  effect,  be  at  once  deter- 
mined that  the  glass  was  not  the  cause.  Employing  dis- 
tilled water,  he  found  a  marked  diminution  of  the  quuiHty 
of  acid  and  alkali  evolved ;  yet  there  was  enough  to  show 
that  the  cause,  whatever  it  was,was  still  in  operation.  The 
impurity  of  the  water,  then,  was  not  the  sole,  but  a  con- 
current cause.  He  now  conceived  that  the  perspiration 
from  the  hands  touching  the  instruments  might  affect  the 
case,  as  it  would  contain  common  salt,  and  an  acid  and  an 
alkali  would  result  from  its  decomposition  under  the 
agency  of  electricity.  By  carefully  avoiding  such  contact, 
he  reduced  the  quantity  of  the  products  still  further,  until 
no  more  than  slight  traces  of  them  were  perceptible. 
What  remained  of  the  effect  might  be  traceable  to  im- 
purities of  the  atmosphere,  decomposed  by  contact  with 
the  electrical  apparatus.  An  experiment  determined  this : 
the  machine  was  put  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  and 
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wben  thuB  secured  from  atmospheric  influence,  it  no  longer 
evolved  the  acid  and  alkali. 

'  A  fonnal  analysis  of  these  beautiful  ex|>erimenta  viil 
illustrate  the  method  of  applying  the  rules  of  pure  logic 
in  other  cates. 

'  I.  Statement  of  the  case,  the  reeidticU  cause  being 
still  undiscovered. 

'  The  decompositioQ  of  water  by  electricity  produces 
ojcjgen  and  bydiogen,  with  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

'II.  Separation  of  the  rtaidual  from  the  principal 
cause. 

'  a.  The  decomposition  of  water  produces  oxygen  lud 

hydrogen, 
'6.  The  production  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  in  the 
decomposition  of  water  rrtay  be  oathsed  by  action  on 
the  glass  vessel  containing  the  water  (Problematical 
Judgment). 
'III.  The  latter  judgment,  &,  disproved  bya  syllogism 
with  a  conclusion  that  contradicts  it. 

'  A  case  in  which  I  employ  a  vessel  of  gold  cannot 

evolve  any  decomposing  action  on  a  glass  vessel. 
'  A  case  in  which  I  employ  a  gold  vessel  still  gives  the 

acid  and  alkali. 
*  Therefore  cases  of  the  production  of  the  acid  and  alkali 
are  not  always  cases  in  which  glass  is  decomposed. 

'  IV.  Another  attempt  to  suggest  the  residual  cause. 
*The  acid  and  alkali  are  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  impurities  in  the  water  employed. 
'  Syllogism  tendAv^  to  prove  this. 

'  An  experiment  with  dAstUUd  water  must  admit  less 
impurity. 
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'  Ad  experiment  with  distilled  water  gives  less  acid  and 

alkali. 
'Therefore  sometimes  with  less  impurity  we  have  less 

acid  and  alkali. 
'V,  The  contact  of  moist  hands  may  be  an  additional 
cause  of  the  residual  phenomenon.    Improved  syllogism, 
4^0  include  this  concurrent  cause. 

*  An  experiment  with  distilled  water  and  apparatus  kept 

from  contact  with  hands  will  admit  atill  less  im- 
purity. 
*An  experiment,  &c.,  results  in  the  production  of  still 
less  acid  and  alkali. 

*  Therefore  Bomefcimea,  with  still  less  impurity,  we  have 

still  less  acid  and  alkali. 
'  VI.  Amended  syllogism. 

*  A  case  where  we  use  these  precautions  in  vacuo  is  a 

case  of  no  acid  and  alkali. 

*  Therefore  a  case  of  no  impurity  is  a  case  of  uo  acid 

and  alkali. 
*  VII.  Immediate  inference  &om  last  conclusion. 
'Cases  of  no  impurity  are  cases  of  non-pioduction  of 

acid  and  alkali. 
'Therefore  all  cases  of  production  of  acid  and  alkali 
are  cases  of  some  impurity ; 
which  was.  to  be  proved.' ' 

For  additional  examples  of  successful  inference  in 
scientific  research,  see  the  Chapter  on  'Accidental  Disco- 
very,' page  227. 

Indirect  inference  is  largely  employed  in  devising  hypo- 
theses.    Whenever  we  infer  from  insufficient  evidence  in 
science,  we  make  a  tentative  guess,  to  be  tested  by  means 
■  ThomBOD,  Otaliw  lif  tha  Law*  of  ThcngAt,  p.  22£. 
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of  experimeatB.  If  we  inductively  infer  a  general  truth 
from  a  collection  of  instances,  our  collection  of  instances 
ia  never  a  complete  one,  and  may  not  include  eome  really 
exceptional  cases ;  the  law  we  infer  from  them  is  therefore 
too  broadly  8tst«d,  and  is  ao  far  an  hypothesis.  When  also 
we  deductively  infer  the  existence  of  a  particular  fact  from 
a  general  law  which  governs  it,  the  instance  is  only  an  hy- 
pothetical one  until  its  existence  is  proved  by  experiment 
or  observation ;  and  our  belief  in  it  ought  not  to  be  certain 
until  it  has  been  proved  by  actual  observation  of  nature. 

Although  quantitative  reasoning  is  extremely  im- 
portant, little  is  here  said  about  it,  because  this  treatise 
is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  a  qualitative  view  of  re- 
search.. But  quantitative  inference  may  be  superadded 
to  purely  logical  reasoning ;  for  instance,  when  we  say, 
most  metals  are  fusible,  and  most  metals  are  ductile  ;  or, 
some  ductile  metals  are  fusible,  and  eome  fusible  metals 
are  ductile,  we  begin  to  employ  quantitative  ideas,  because 
the  equivalent  idea  of  '  moat'  is  '  more  than  half;'  and 
the  word  *  most '  may  mean  any  proportion  more  than  fifty 
or  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  quantification  of 
knowledge  and  inference  is  also  of  extreme  value  in  ques- 
tions of  proof,  and  the  ^ndamental  question  in  such  a  case 
is,  what  amouTii  of  evidence  ia  sufficient?  Practically,  a 
preponderance  of  proof  determines  us,  and  the  human 
mind  has  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

As  all  departments  of  knowledge  assist  in  developing 
each  other,  so  a  searching  study  of  the  use  of  the  reasoning- 
power  and  other  intellectual  faculties  in  original  scientific 
research,  shows  that  the  developments  of  science,  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  effected,  reflect  much  light  upon 
the  proper  functions  and  modes  of  action  of  each  of  our 
intellectual  powers. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

NBC£ESITT    OF    IMAaiNATHE   POVEB. 

Tbb  meaning  of  the  tenn  imagination  or  conception  is 
UBually  limited  to  the  formation  of  nev  ideas,  but  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  formation  of  old  ones.  It  is  one 
of  the  moBt  complex  of  mental  actions,  and  has  been 
defined  as  '  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  either 
bodies  forth  the  forma  of  things  unknown,  or  produces 
original  thoughts  or  new  combinations  of  ideas  from  ma- 
terials stored  up  in  the  memory.'  It  may  also  be  defined 
8B  the  highest  degree  of  original  action  of  the  mind 
in  a  particular  subject.  It  is  often  special  or  limited 
in  its  sphere  of  operation,  being  usually  confined  to 
some  particul&r  subject  or  art,  such  as  that  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry,  eloquence,  the 
drama,  the  conception  of  mechanical  and  other  inventions, 
scientific  explanations,  hypotheses,  theories,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
only  in  reference  to  it«  action  in  scientific  research  that 
the  following  remarks  are  particularly  intended  to  apply. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  highest  imagination 
is  originality,  and  on  this  account  imagination  is  some- 
times called  'the  creative  faculty.' 

When  we  pass  from  tile  known  to  the  unknown  by  an 
'  act  of  imagination,  we  first  conceive  known  ideas,  and 
then  by  purely  mental  acts  compare,  infer,  divide,  com- 
bine, or  permutate  them,  and  in  each  case,irom  a  resulting 
new  mental  conception,  and  this  is  the  so-called  '  creative ' 
process.  The  kind  of  mental  action  in  such  a  case  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  when  the  resulting  conception  is  not  a 
new  one ;  but  it«  degree  la  greater  because  we  have  to 
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overcome  the  mental  persistency  of  old  aseociationB  of 
ideas,  and  the  momentum  of  habitual  currents  of  thought, 
before  we  can  cocceive  new  ideas. 

Imagination  is  not  a  special  mental  lacultj  or  mode 
of  mental  action,  nor  a  simple  action  of  the  mind  like  that 
of  comparison  or  inference,  but  a  faigh  degree  of  activity 
of  special  combinations  of  the  simple  meotal  powers.  The 
producte  of  its  action  are  called  conceptions,  or  original 
ideas,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  other  perceptions. 
Great  imaginative  power  is,  in  fact,  closely  associated 
■with  genius,'  and  the  two  may  be  considered  together. 

High  imaginative  power  requires  for  its  full  exercise 
great  inherited  nervous  impressibility  for  the  ideas  of  a 
particular  subject,  and  a  well-disciplined  mind,  ricbly 
stored  with  truthful  ideas  relating  to  that  subject.  In 
original  scientific  research,  we  must  have  inherently  acute 
senses  and  perception,  and  a  fertile  and  rapidly-acting 
intellect.  The  tendency  to  the  particular  subject  is  a 
congenital  gift,  like  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  ie  more 
common  in  subjects  which,  like  music  and  painting,  depend 
upon  a  high  degree  of  refinement  of  the  senses  than  in 
those  requiring  great  reasoning  power,  because  the  latter 
depend  upon  a  greater  variety  of  acquirements  and  more 
intellectual  action.  In  each  case,  however,  the  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  subject, 
the  more  perfect  the  action  of  the  imagination ;  and  such 
knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  by  intuition.  Truthful 
mentAl  conception  is  baaed  upon  experience,  and  is  largely 
limited  by  nature.  It  is  only  by  possession  of  true  views 
of  the  great  principles  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  inherited 
acuteness  to  ideas  and  impressions  of  natural  phenomena, 
that  a  scientifio  investigator  is  enabled  to  imagine  and 
discover  the  true  hypothetical  explanation  of  a  novel 
■  See  p.  341. 
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pheDDmenon  or  fact,  and  the  new  truths  of  nature  implied 
in  it ;  and  this  combination  of  intuitive  sensibility  and 
extensive  accurate  knowledge  ib  a  rare  gift,  and  consti- 
tutes the  esaeace  of  scientific  genius.  The  highest  efforte 
of  scientific  imagination  require  acute  and  accurate  per- 
ception, ready  and  faitbiiil  memory,  instant  power  of 
comparison  and  detection  of  similarities  and  differences, 
sound  inference,  ready  and  rapid  analysis,  combination, 
and  permutation  of  ideas,  and  immediate  perception  of 
new  truths  evolved  by  each  of  these.  Much  of  the  euc- 
cessful  action  of  the  imagination  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  all  knowledge  sheds  a-  light  beyond  itself;  and  it  is  by 
observing  the  refiection  of  this  light,  as  it  were,  upon 
associated  ideas,  that  the  mind  perceives,  and  the  imagi- 
nation is  said  to  conceive,  new  truths. 

The  most  Vfduable  exercise  of  this  power  in  scientific 
research  is  in  the  conception  of  important  new  truths, 
such  as  those  which  are  embodied  in  the  great  laws  and 
principles  of  nature ;  and  in  such  cases  it  acts  pre- 
eminently as  •  the  divine  faculty,'  when  combined  with 
the  prophetic  intellect.  As  also  each  general  lav  or 
principle  includes  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  as  the 
conception  of  the  idea  of  it  is  usually  founded  upon  a 
single,  or  only  a  few  instances,  so  the  conception  of  such 
a  truth  is  more  or  lees  an  hypoUiesis  until  it  has  been 
sufficiently  proved. 

Many  original  researches  are  based  upon  pure  hypo- 
theses or  questions  to  be  answered,  and  these  are  usually 
the  direct  results  of  thought  and  imagination  in  a  well- 
stored  mind.  Unscientific  persons  often  mistake  such 
hypotheses  for  science  itself,  the  scaffolding  for  the  build- 
ing. Science  is  truth,  but  hypotheses  are  only  a  prelimi- 
nary to  science,  and  may  be  true  or  untrue ;  pure  hypo- 
theses add  nothing  to  real  knowledge. 
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In  the  act  of  invention  during  original  research, 
whether  it  be  tliat  of  fortniug  new  hypotheses,  new  questions 
to  be  tested,  or  new  cauB^  explanations,  or  theories,  we 
trj  to  imagine  as  many  possibilities  or  suppositions  as  we 
can,  and  then  select  the  best  one. 

'  In  every  inductive  inference  an  act  of  invention  is 
requisite.'  '  The  invention  of  a  new  conception  in  every 
inductive  inference  is  generally  overlooked.'  'It  is  a 
thought  which,  once  breathed  forth,  permeates  all  men's 
minds.     All  fancy  they  nearly  or  quite  knew  it  before." 

'  In  order,  then,  to  discover  scientific  truths,  suppo- 
sitions consiBting  either  of  new  conceptions,  or  of  new 
combinations  of  old  ones,  are  to  be  made,  till  we  find  one 
which  succeeds  in  binding  together  the  facts.  But  how 
are  we  to  find  this  ? '  '  For  this  purpose  we  must  both 
carefully  observe  the  phenomena,  and  steadily  trace  the 
consequences  of  our  assumptions  till  we  can  bring  the  two  ■ 
into  comparison.'* 

'  The  character  of  the  true  philoBOpher  ie,  not  that  he 
never  conjecltu^a  hazardously,  but  that  his  conjectures 
are  clearly  conceived,  and  brought  into  rigid  contact  with 
facte.  He  sees  and  compares  distinctly  the  ideas  and  the 
things — the  relations  of  his  notions  to  each  other  and  to 
phenomena.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  only  excusable, 
but  necessary  to  him  to  snatch  at  every  semblance  of 
general  rule,  to  try  all  promising  forms  of  simplicity  and 
symmetry.  Hence,  advances  in  knowledge  sre  not  com- 
monly made  without  the  previous  exercise  of  some  bold- 
ness and  license  in  guessing.  The  discovery  of  new  truths 
requires,  undoubtedly,  minds  careful  and  scrupulous  in 
examining  what  is  suggested ;  but  it  requires,  no  less, 
such  as  are  quick  and  fertile  in  suggesting.  What  is 
■  Whewell,  Phihutphj/  of  the  Inductive  Seieae»t,  vol.  li.  pp.  217,  SIS. 

>  /jid.  vol.  ii.  pp.ajo,2n. 
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invention,  except  the  talent  of  rapidly  calling  before  ub 
the  many  posaibilities,  and  selecting  the  appropriate  one  ? 
It  JB  true  that  when  we  have  rejected  all  the  inadmissible 
suppositions,  they  are  often  quickly  forgotten,  and  few 
think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  discarded  hypotheaea, 
and  on  the  process  by  which  they  were  condemned.  But 
all  who  discover  truths  must  have  reasoned  npon  many 
errors  to  obtain  each  truth ;  every  accepted  doctrine  moat 
have  been  one  chosen  out  of  many  examined.  If  many 
of  the  guesses  of  philosophers  of  bygone  times  now  appear 
fanciful  and  absurd  because  time  and  observation  have  re- 
futed them,  others,  which  at  ihe  time  were  equally  gratui- 
'  touB,  have  been  confirmed  in  a  manner  which  makes  them 
appear  marvellously  sagacious.  To  form  hypotheses,  and 
then  employ  much  labour  and  skill  in  refuting,  if  they  do 
not  succeed  in  establishing  them,  is  a  part  of  the  usual 
process  of  inventive  minds.  Such  a  proceeding  belongs  to 
the  rule  of  the  genius  of  discovery  rather  than  (as  has 
often  been  taught  in  modem  times)  to  the  eaxeptum.' ' 

Every  eminent  scientific  investigator  has  a  vivid 
scientific  fancy ;  Faraday,  for  example,  had  a  most  rapid 
and  varied  power  of  imf^ning  new  hypotheses,  and 
Kepler  was  most  fruitful  in  fanciful  ideas.  Brewster  says : 
'  It  is  often  some  hidden  relation,  some  deep-seated 
af&nity  which  is  required  to  complete,  or  rather  to  consti- 
tute, a  great  discovery ;  and  this  relation  is  often  discovered 
amongst  the  wildest  conceptions  and  fancies  after  they  have 
been  sobered  down  by  the  application  of  experiment  and 
observation.'  No  hypothesis  is  intrinsically  absurd,  except 
those  which  contradict  the  fundamental  truths  of  natuie 
or  of  the  sciences. 

Probably  no   part  of  the  occupation  of  an  original 

WheiTcU,  Fhihtophi/  ofthn  Induetxre  Soieneei.  vol.  iL  pp.  219-222. 
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scientific  ioveBtigator  ia  more  difficult,  or  requires  a 
greater  exercise  of  genius  and  intellect,  than  that  of 
iEoagining  an  important  and  truthful  ■hypotheeis,  and 
judging  of  the  degrees  of  its  value  and  probability.  It  is 
in  this  part  of  hia  occupation  that  the  scientific  iuTesti- 
gator  assumes  the  function  of  a  prophet.  To  predict 
important  new  results,  and  judge  of  their  value,  requires 
not  only  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  science,  as 
already  contained  in  books,  but  also  a  high  degree  of  the 
power  of  discerning  essential  resemblances  between  phe- 
nomena apparently  the  most  diverse,  and  of  perceiviug 
the  natural  relations,  affinities,  and  orders  of  dependence 
between  the  various  sciences,  and  between  classes  of 
phenomena  in  different  sciences. 

According  to  Brewster,  '  the  extravagant  speculations 
which  often  precede  and  lead  to  discovery  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  creations  of  a  rich  poetical  fancy.'  An 
investigator  who  does  not  venture  beyond  the  views 
expressed  in  scientific  books,  cannot  be  very  original,  and 
a  man  who  is  not  speculative  can  hardly  be  fruitful  in 
scientific  discoveries.  The  power  of  devising  hypotheses 
is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  can 
combine  several  ideas  together  to  form  a  new  one.  Most 
new  ideas  in  science  probably  arise  from  the  union  of 
old  ones,  and  the  process  of  evolving  them  is  often  pro- 
longed and  laboriotiB.  It  is  recorded  that  when  Newton 
had  nearly  completed  the  calculations  which  revealed  to 
him  the  universal  action  of  gravity,  he  became  so  greatly 
affected  that  he  had  to  ask  a  friend  to  finish  them  for 
him ;  and  most  scientific  investigators  have  experienced 
the  exhaustion  produced  by  difficult  thinking. 

Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  has  described  in  the  following 
words  the  origin  of  the  first  conception  of  bis  great  dis- 
covery of  the  method  of  Quaternions: — 'To-morrow  will 
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be  the  fifteenth  birthday  of  the  QuatemioDB.  They 
started  into  life,  or  light,  full-grown,  od  the  16th  October, 
1843,  as  I  was  walking  with  Lady  Hamilton  to  Dublin, 
and  came  up  to  Brougham  Bridge.  That  is  to  say,  £  then 
and  there  felt  the  galvanic  circuit  of  thought  closed,  and 
the  sparks  which  fell  from  it  were  the  fuTidamental 
equations  between  I,  J,  K ;  exactly  suck  as  I  have  used 
them  ever  since.  I  pulled  out,  on  the  spot,  a  pocket-book, 
which  still  exists,  and  made  an  entiy,  on  which,  at  the 
very  moment,  I  felt  that  it  might  be  worth  my  while  to 
expend  the  labour  of  at  least  ten  {or  It  might  be  fifteen) 
years  to  come.  But  then  it  is  &ir  to  say  that  this  was 
because  I  felt  a  problem  to  have  been  at  that  moment 
solved,  an  intellectual  want  relieved,  which  had  hauTtied 
me  for  at  }eaat  fifteen  yeare  before.^ ' 

Hypotheses  are  more  varied  than  the  truths  of  science ; 
for  every  single  new  truth  of  science  discovered  by  means 
of  research,  many  hypotheses  have  been  imagined.  They 
are  devised  by  various  different  methods ;  they  are  often 
suggested  by  comparison  and  analogy  of  facts  and  general 
truths,  by  generalising  upon  them,  by  inferring  causes, 
naC'essajy  conditions,  and  coincidences.  Every  investi- 
gator, in  forming  hypotheses,  constructs  such  only  as 
are  consistent  with  his  views  of  nature ;  but  he  perceives 
nature  as  through  a  glass,  darkly :  consequently  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  speculations  are  unsuccessAil,  i.e., 
they  yield  either  negative  or  unsatis&ctory  results  when 
tested  by  experiment  or  observation.  Many  of  the  un- 
successful hypotheses  are  intrinsically  erroneous ;  others 
may  not  have  succeeded  because  they  were  not  tested  in 
a  suitable  manner,  or,  if  they  were  suitably  tested,  the 
results  were  either  of  a  kind  which  was  not  suspected,  or 
were  so  minute  that  they  were  not  perceived. 
'  Notik  BriHth  SetieK,  voL  liv,  p.  67. 
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Faraday  was  largely  aided  in  discovering  the  law  of 
electro-dynamic  induction  by  imagining  the  relations  of 
space  and  '  lines  of  force '  which  connect  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  the  position  of  the  induction  wires,  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  and  the  current  produced  in  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  current  depended  npon  the  position  and  motion 
of  the  wire ;  the  direction  of  the  current  depended  upon 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  wire  and  the  direction 
of  polarity  of  the  magnet ;  its  amount  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  magnetism,  the  degree  of  proximity  of  the 
wire  to  the  magnet,  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  and  the 
amount  of  conduction-resistance;  and  all  these  conditions 
had  to  he  realised  in  his  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  power  of 
conception,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  action 
and  its  explanation. 

No  scientific  subject  can  be  read  or  studied  by  a  true 
student  of  nature  without  its  exciting  in  his  mind  various 
new  questions.  It  is  generally  whilst  intently  meditating 
on  the  special  conditions,  peculiarities,  incomplete  portions, 
and  unexplained  effects  of  known  experiments  or  facts 
that  new  ideas  arise.  Often,  also,  whilst  reading  accounts 
of  new  discoveries,  perusing  scientific  articles  or  books, 
collecting  scientific  information,  preparing  lessons  or 
lectures,  classifying  scientific  knowledge,  &c.j  hypothetical 
questions  suggest  themselves.  But  it  is  only  when  scien- 
tific subjects  are  studied  with  a  determined  resolution  to 
understand  them  clearly  and  completely,  that  the  excite- 
ment of  genius,  or  inspiration  of  originality  of  the  student 
(if  be  has  any),  arises  within  him ;  i.e.,  he  combines  by  an 
act  of  the  memory  and  imagination  some  of  his  previous 
knowledge  with  that  which  he  is  acquiring,  and  the 
union  of  the  two  gives  birth  to  new  suggestions  of  an 
original  kind.  It  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  call  to  mind 
how,  in  such  cases^  an  idea  originated,  because  the  inten- 
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Bity  sod  excitement  of  thought  at  the  moment  obliterates 
from  the  memory  what  we  were  thinking  of  immediately 
before,  and  thus  the  mental  origins  of  man;  discoverieB, 
particularly  the  Important  ones  (which  require  the 
deepest  and  most  exciting  thought),  are  not  secured  to 
mankind. 

It  is  usually  by  asBOciating  the  ideas  relating  to  one 
science  or  experiment  with  those  of  the  pbenomenon 
or  experiment  under  consideration,  that  new  hypotheses 
are  formed.  Newton  superimposed  the  idea  of  universal 
action,  of  intensity  varying  an  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  upon  the  previously  known  idea  of  bodies  being 
attracted  by  the  earth,  and  thus  imagined  the  hypothesis 
of  universal  gravitation.  The  origin  of  his  hypothesis 
is  related  thus :  In  1666,  '  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  garden, 
he  fell  into  a  speculation  on  the  power  of  gravity,  that, 
as  this  power  is  not  found  sensibly  diminished  at  the 
remotest  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which 
we  can  rise,  neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings. 
Dor  even  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  it 
appeared  to  him  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  power 
must  extend  much  farther  than  was  usually  thought: 
Why  not  as  high  as  the  Moon?  said  he  to  himself;  and, 
if  so,  her  motion  must  be  influenced  by  it ;  perhaps  she  is 
retained  in  her  orbit  thereby.''  In  a  similar  manner,  to 
a  scientific  investigator  the  idea  of  a  new  force  would  at 
once  suggest  some  of  its  quantitative  relations,  such  as, 
Does  its  strength  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  ?  &c. ;  to  a  chemist,  the  idea  of  a  new  elementary 
substance  suggests  the  ideas  of  its  various  possible  com- 
pounds, and  the  different  proportions  in  which  the  new  body 
may  combine  with  substances  already  known.    The  means 

'  Wliewell,  Butorp  itf  the  Inditetipe  Saicnee*,  Srd  edit.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
131  and  4el. 
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of  testiug  new  questions  are  often  invented  in  &  similar 
manner,  viz.,  bj  associating  with  them  the  idea  of  some 
contrivance  which,  in  somewhat  different  form,  has  already 
been  used  in  some  other  department  of  science.  The 
more  apparently  unlike  or  remote  the  two  ideas  are,  the 
greater  probably  in  all  cases  is  the  mental  effort  required 
to  associate  them  together,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
im^^e  simultaneously  conceptions  which  are  unlike. 
The  continuity  of  development  of  new  scientific  know- 
ledge through  all  time  (like  the  continuity  of  living 
species^  and  consequently  also  the  continuity  of  human 
progresa,  ia  likewise  partly  secured  by  means  of  this 
mental  marriage  process,  because  if  we  could  not  imagine 
new  hypotheses,  we  could  not  suggest  an  explanation  of 
any  new  &ct  or  phenomenon,  and  much  of  our  new 
scientific  knowledge  would  be  almost  unattainable.  It  is 
evident  from  these  remarks  that  close  study  f^nd  searching 
criticism  and  comparison  of  scientific  truths  are  most 
effectual  means  of  exciting  the  scientific  imagination  to 
raise  new  questions.  It  ia  a  useful  plan  to  keep  s. 
classified  record  of  those  questions  and  ideas,  and  peruse 
them  occaxionally ;  by  this  means  additional  ones  are 
su^ested.  From  the  collection  thus  obtained,  the  more 
promising  ones  may  be  copied  into  a  separate  book,  and 
from  these  a  suitable  subject  of  research  may  at  any  time 
be  selected. 

The  power,  activity,  and  variety  of  the  imagination 
may  be  considerably  increased  by  practising  the  formation 
of  hypotheses,  in  the  manner  already  described,  on  every 
available  opportunity.  This  practice  may  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  use  of  a  table  of  classified  series  of  leading 
ideas  of  the  various  sciences,  and  associating  each  of  these 
ideas  in  succession  with  that  of  the  phenomenon  under 
consideration,  and  then  forming  questions  respecting  it  by 
B  B  /--I 
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asking  in  snccession  what  effect  will  each  have  upon  the 
particular  phenomenon.  The  following  fragment  of  BOoh 
a  table  will  show  what  I  mean : — What  will  be  the  effect 
of  gravity,  pressure,  motion,  heat,  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netigm,  chemical  affinity ;  and  of  varying  time  of  action, 
direction,  and  strength  of  each  of  these ;  also  tJbe  effect  of 
conduction,  radiation,  refraction,  reflection,  and  polari- 
sation  of  heat  upon  it.  And  so  on  through  all  the  chief 
phenomena  of  all  the  forces  of  nature  in  succession ;  and 
also  asking  what  will  be  the  effect  of  different  classes  of 
elementary  substances,  metals,  metalloids,  &c.,  and  all  the 
separate  elementary  subetAnces  and  their  compounds  in 
sucoeBsion.  Instead  of  such  a  table,  a  copious  index  of 
any  good  hook  on  physical  and  chemical  science  may  he 
employed  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  even  a  student  of 
science  may  suggest  a  lai^e  number  of  new  questions 
respecting  any  pbenomeDon.  Having  obtained  a  cotlectioa 
of  new  ideas  and  hypotheses  in  this  way,  the  investigator 
can  proceed  no  farther  without  experiment,  because  bypo- 
theses  are  unverified  ideas  and  may  be  true  or  untrue, 
and  those  which  are  true  can  only  be  found  by  actual 
trial  or  observation.  '  To  the  solid  ground  of  nature, 
trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  all.'  Schbnbein  made 
ozone  the  study  of  his  life  ;  but  as  he  did  not  make  suffi- 
ciently numerous  experiments  upon  that  substance,  it  is 
not  to  him  so  much  as  to  other  investigators  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  respecting  it. 

New  hypothetical  questions  having  been  Bug^;ested,  it 
is  of  service  to  write  them  out  in  the  clearest  form,  and 
make  sketches  of  their  anticipated  operation  and  effects, 
for  in  the  absence  of  the  actual  object  no  man  can  so 
vividly  realise  and  perfect  his  ideas  as  when  they  are  put 
upon  paper.  Writing  also  enables  a  man  to  fix  his  mind 
more  strongly  and  continuously  on  a  subject,  and  to  carry 
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on  the  necesBary  process  of  reasoning.  The  use  of  symbolic 
language  (as  in  chemical  equations,  &c.),  and  the  presence 
of  the  actual  substances  and  apparatus  required  for  the 
experiments,  also  afford  additional  aid. 

Sometimes  one  man  raises  an  hypothesis  and  another 
teste  it;  thus  Cassiui  suggested  the  mode  of  measuring 
the  velocity  of  light  by  means  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moons 
of  Jupiter,  and  Boemer  tested  it  and  found  it  correct. 
Halley  suggested,  and  succeeding  astronomers  evolved,  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  sun's  distance 
from  the  earth  by  means  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  Huy- 
ghens,  in  the  year  1678,  suggested  the  theory  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  universal  ether  pervading  all  bodies  and  all 
space,  and  Young  and  Fresnel  tested  it.  Also  Odiing's 
hypothesis  that  in  ozone  the  oxygen  was  condensed  one 
half  was  partly  proved  by  Brodie  in  1871.' 

Sometimes,  also,  one  man  tries  unsuccessfully  to 
imi^ne  the  true  conception  which  another  afterwards 
succeeds  in  conceiving.  '  Mains  sought  in  vain  the  for- 
mula determining  the  angle  at  which  a  transparent  sur&ce 
polarises  bght ;  Sir  D.  Brewster,  with  a  happy  sagacity, 
discovered  the  formula  to  be  simply  this,  that  the  index 
of  refraction  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarisation.'' 

'  Brodie,  iVAVffiin^fi/Jbpaf&inefy,  1872,  voLzz.  p.  472;  Odllsg, 
'  Historj  of  Ozone,'  Preeiediiigt  if  Royal  Inititvtion,  1872. 

'  WJiewell,  PkihKphy  qfthe  IndueHre  Scieneet,  vol.  ii.  p.  51S. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVril. 

BELEOnON    Ot   A   SDRtBCT   OF   INVESTIQATION. 


One  adeoce  only  will  one  geniiu  fit, 
So  TBst  18  art,  so  narrow  hiiman  wit ; 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arte, 
But  oft  in  (Jioae  confined  to  single  parts. 
Pope,  '  Essay  on  Oriticisin.' 


Ai4T  man  who  wishes  to  discover  new  truth  must  be  con- 
tent usually  to  confine  hia  search  to  one  subject  at  a  time. 
The  selection  of  a  good  subject  of  examination  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem ;  the  difficulty  usually  arises  not  from 
scarcity  of  subjects,  but  &om  the  impracticability  of 
determining  which  is  the  most  suitable  one.  An  investi- 
gator cannot,  to  any  great  degree,  pick  and  choose  dis- 
coveries, but  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  content  to 
accept  those  he  can  find.  In  the  selection  of  a  subject  of 
research  he  has  to  consider  what  subjects  are  intrinsically 
important,  and  that  is  often  a  difficult  question.'     In  con- 

'  See  Chap.  XtX. 
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eeqnence  of  our  very  imperfect  power  of  prediction  we  are 
veiy  apt  to  value  wrongly  the  importance  of  an  unmade 
research;  Bome  of  the  greateet  truths  have  been  ulti- 
mately diBclosed  by  investigating  what  previously  appeared 
to  be  most  trivial  phenomena.  The  discovery  of  static 
electricity  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumBtance 
that  a  bit  of  amber,  by  being  rubbed,  acquired  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  a  feather.  That  of  magnetism  was 
probably  equally  simple,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
observed  in  a  piece  of  loadstone.  That  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity also  arose  from  an  apparently  trivial  circumstance, 
which  has  already  been  described  in  this  book.  There 
are,  however,  cases  where  the  investigator  knows  before- 
hand, with  considerable  certainty,  from  the  nature  of  his 
proposed  question  and  the  conditions  of  his  experiment, 
that  if  the  hoped-for  positive  results  are  obtained,  they 
must  necessarily  be  important.  The  successful  search  by 
Faraday  for  magneto-electric  induction,  and  bis  unsuccessful 
one  for  an  experimental  connection  between  gravity  and 
the  other  physical  forces,  were  instances  of  this  kind.  And 
there  are  other  cases  where  the  investigator  knows  before- 
hand that  be  is  nearly  certain  to  produce  some  new  re- 
sults, but  is  unable  to  foretell  what  they  will  be.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases  be  wishes  to  know  what  conditions  will 
render  evident  a  particular  new  and  important  effect ;  and 
in  the  second,  what  effects  will  result  from  a  particular 
cause  or  class  of  circumstances. 

The  investigator,  in  selecting  his  subject,  has  also  to 
consider  whether  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  research 
are  sufficiently  ripe,  and  that  is  another  very  knotty  point. 
Even  Newton  himself  could  not  discover  the  universal  action 
of  gravity  when  he  first  attempted  to  do  so,  because  he 
made  his  first  endeavour  before  the  conditions  were  ready, 
and  that  could  not  have  been  ascertained  without  a  trial. 
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The  ripening  of  a  subject  for  research  is  afiected  by  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  subject  was  last 
examined.  The  longer  period  of  time  a  particular  branch 
of  science  has  been  neglected,  the  more  ready  usually  it 
is  for  a  new  investigation,  became  collateral  branches  of 
science  have  advanced  and  left  it  behind ;  several  portions 
of  inorganic  chemistry,  that  of  the  fluorides  for  example, 
have  been  neglected,  and  are  in  thi^  condition.  Some 
investigators  avoid  examining  a  subject  which  has  been 
recently  and  extensively  investigated ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
evident  that  however  recently  a  subject  has  been  ex- 
amined, if  from  any  cause  it  is  likely  to  yield  new  results, 
it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  further  investigation.  Great  dis- 
coveries ripen  very  slowly.  Now  that  the  great  discovery 
of  spectrum  analysis  is  a  well-known  truth,  we  can  easily 
perceive  that  the  conditions  of  it  were  maturing  by  means 
of  successive  researches,  from  the  year  1 802,  when  Wollas- 
ton  detected  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the  year 
1815,  when  Fraunhofer  measured  t^eir  positions,  until 
1859,  when  KirchofT  and  Bunsen  discovered  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  thus  suddenly  made 
known  its  greatness. 

Another  very  uncertain  point  in  selecting  a  subject  is 
the  degree  of  probability  of  success  in  making  the  re- 
search. In  making  new  experiments,  all  kinds  of  obstacles 
and  new  effects  arise  which  we  cannot  foresee,  and  from 
that  and  other  causes,  such  as  our  limited  means  of  detect- 
ing effects,  we  rarely  obtain  from  such  experiments  the 
expected  results.  An  investigator  has  not  un&equently 
to  advance  some  distance  into  a  preliminary  research 
before  he  can  determine  whether  or  not  be  has  really  a 
definite  and  new  question  upon  which  to  work ;  and  he 
often  finds,  after  much  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble, 
that  the  supposed  new  phenomenon  is  only  an  old  one  in  a 
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disguised  form,  and  tiiat  his  hypotheses  therefore  respect- 
ing  it  are  all  wrong. 

KvBTj  investigator  also  soon  rejects  questions  which 
are  beyond  his  powers.  We  are  often  much  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  importance  of  a  proposed  research 
than  of  our  ability  to  carry  it  out.  Our  ability  to  dis- 
cover is,  in  most  cases,  inversely  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  intrinsic  importance  of  the  desired  issue.  Many 
researches  mijrbt  easily  be  selected  which  we  know  before- 
hand must  yield  positive,  new,  and  distiDct  effects,  but  such 
inveatigaciom  are  nearly  always  of  a  comparatively  un- 
important kind,  because  the  results  of  them  are  generally 
only  additional  instances  of  a  similar  class  to  some  already 
known ;  for  instance,  moat  of  our  tables  of  constants  might 
he  largely  extended.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
suggest  a  research  which  would  be  certain  to  yield  a  per- 
fectly anomalous  phenomenon.  Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
bable way  to  suggest  a  research  irhioh  would  be  likely  to 
yield  one  would  be  to  assume  an  hypothesis  that  any  sub- 
stance  which  ie  known  to  behave  in  an  anomalous  manner 
with  regard  to,  one  force  would  also  behave  similarly  with 
r^ard  to  another  force. 

The  embarrassment  of  selection  is  usually  caused  partly 
by  a  desire  to  obtain  valuable  discoveries  at  little  trouble 
and  expense,  apd  partly  by  our  being  so  little  able  to  pre- 
dict successfully  new  important  effects.  We  know  so  little 
about  what  is  termed  the  'internal  resistance'  of  sub- 
stances, which  is  believed  to  determine  largely  the  special 
effects  of  different  forces  upon  them,  or  of  the  molecular 
structures  and  motions  which  form  essential  portions  of 
nearly  all  physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  that  the 
selection  of  a  subject  of  research  is,  to  some  extent,  in 
many  cases  a  'leap  in  the  dark.'  Those  experiments, 
however,  are  usnally  rejected  which  appear  extremely  un- 
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certain,  unless  they  can  easily  be  made,  and  would,  if  suc- 
cessful, probably  yield  important  results. 

A  rery  good  plan,  and  one  which  I  have  adopted  on 
various  occasions  with  perfect  success,  has  been  to  devise 
an  arrangement,  and  select  a  research,  in  which  matter  or 
its  forces  was  placed  under  new  conditiODs,  and  tnisfc 
implicitly  to  the  general  truth  that  every  new  arrange- 
ment of  matter  or  force  must  produce  new  results. 

In  other  cases  the  difficulty  is  usually  overcome  by 
selecting  from  a  stock  of  hypothetical  suggestions  and 
questions  those  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  degrees 
of  importance,  probability,  and  ripeness,  and  adopt  the 
most  suitable  one.  Particular  researches  are  sometimes 
selected,  b<>cauBe  tbey  are  less  expensive.  In  some  cases, 
however,  a  research  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  selected  at 
all,  but  the  investigator  is  led  on  from  a  previous  iaqiury 
to  another  by  questions  whioh  arise  at  the  time,  and, 
having  all  the  materials  and  apparatus  more  ready  at  hand 
than  if  be  commenced  an  entirely  difTerent  subject,  be 
prefers  the  former ;  for  instance,  Faraday  appears  to  have 
been  led  on  to  his  discovery  of  the  important  law  of 
definite  electro-^chemical  action  from  his  immediately 
preceding  experiments  on  electrolysis  and  electric  con- 
duction.' 

Whilst  one  scientific  man  expends  bis  time  upon 
comparatively  triSing  matters,  another  slowly  and  per- 
sistently works  out  a  great  idea.  Most  of  the  ablest  of 
discoverers  appear  to  have  acted,  to  a  large  extent,  upon 
the  plan  of  exerting  the  greater  part  of  their  strength 
upon  important  subjects,  and  have  selected  those  ques- 
tions and  experiments  which,  if  they  can  be  solved,  or  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  positive  result  at  all,  must  yield  one  of 

'  Lift  of  Faraday,  \>j  Dr.  H.  B.  Jones,  vol.  ii.  pp.  20-S6. 
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importance  ;  such,  for  inatance,  ax  definite  experiments  to 
test  the  existence  of  a  new  relation  between  two  forces. 
Oersted  acted  upon  tMs  plan ;  be  asked  the  question, 
'  Are  electricity  and  maf^ieciiam  really  related  to  each 
other  ? '  and  ultimately  discovered  electro-magnetism ; 
and  Faiaday  in  particular  employed  it,  and  found,  after 
many  triab,  magneto-electric  induction,  and  the  relation 
of  magnetism  to  light.  Andrews  also  appears  to  have 
acted  upon  it  in  his  researches  on  the  continuity  of  the 
liquid  and  vaporous  states  of  matter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OUTLINE  OF    A    MODE   OF   CONDOCTING  AN   ORIOIHAL 


As  it'  may  be  of  service  to  young  ezpenmentalista,  I  give 
the  following  condensed  outline  of  the  chief  steps  to  be 
taken  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  ori- 
ginal qualitative  research  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

As  discoveries  are  originated  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  it  is  assumed  that  in  this  case  the  investigator  is 
already  acquainted  with  some  phenomenon  or  mode  of 
working,  original  or  otherwise,  which  he  believes  may,  by 
his  taking  the  requisite  trouble,  yield  some  new  results. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  prt^pare  the  necessary 
Buhstances  and  apparatus ;  and  if  it  is  a  chemical  research, 
to  ensure  at  the  ontset  the  highest  attainable  degree  of 
purity  of  the  substances.  If  apparatus  is  required,  it  is 
neceasaiy  to  consider  carefully  first  its  general  plan  (aided 
by  a  sketch)  and  its  proper  magnitude,  then  each  part  of 
it  in  succession,  so  as  to  secure  what  appear  tu  be  the 
^sential  conditions  of  ita  action,  and  to  exclude  those 
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which  would  probably  preveut  or  duniniBh  the  expected 
effect ;  and  then  to  arrange  the  most  delicate  jneaos  of 
detecting,  and,  if  necesaaiy,  also  measuriDg  the  effect. 

These  being  provided,  a  few  preliminary  experiments 
may  now  be  made,  and  as  many  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  results  of  them,  and  from  comparisons  of  the  results 
With  each  other,  as  are  proved  by  the  evidence.  During 
these  experiments  as  many  hypotheses  as  possible  should 
be  raised  by  studying  the  results  and  conclusions,  and 
notes  be  kept  of  all  the  results,  conclusions,  remarks,  and 
hypotheses  for  future  reference. 

The  sources  of  error  and  interference  should  now  be 
excluded,  and  the  phenomenon  be  obtained,  or  the  method 
of  working  be  arrived  at,  in  a  pure  or  perfect  state  and  &ee 
from  unessential  conditions,  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is 
effected  by  selecting  those  hypotheses  which  bear  upon 
the  particular  points,  and  testing  them  by  additional  ex- 
periments and  obeervatioQs,  in  which  each  condition  is  ex- 
cluded, one  only  at  a  time ;  and  this  usually  requires  very 
varied  experiments  and  considerable  thought  and  trouble. 

Having  at  length  obtained,  by  means  of  these  addi- 
tional experiments,  an  approximately  perfect  form  of  the 
phenomenon  or  method  of  working,  the  next  step  is  to 
make  a  systematic  and  comparatively  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  each  condition  of  the  phenomenon  or  method,  and 
also  to  make  the  experiment  with,  or  employ  the  method 
upon,  every  suitable  substance.  By  making  the  experi- 
ment with  every  possible  substance,  the  greatest  number 
of  conspicuous  and  exceptional  esses  will  be  included ; 
exhaustive  researches  also  generally  -yield  Uie  greatest 
discoveries,  because  it  is  the  exceptional  cases  of  the  ex- 
ceptional ones  which  disclose  in  the  greatest  degree  the 
mobt  hidden  conditions.  During  this  examination  every 
logical  conclusion  possible   should   be   drawn   from   the 
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resulta,'  and  bypotheeea  raised  upon  these  conolusionB,  at 
frequent  and  suitable  interrals  of  time,  while  notes  should 
also  be  continually  made  of  the  results,  concludonB,  re- 
marks, and  hypotheses. 

After  having  made  every  possible  experiment,  the 
utmost  amount  of  new  knowledge  we  are  able  to  obtain 
should  be  extracted  from  the  resultd.  This  is  efifect^  by 
clasei^ong  and  combining  them  in  every  conceivable  way, 
and  stating  all  the  observed  uniformities  of  each  class  in 
the  form  of  general  conclueions.  If,  during  the  process  r. 
of  classification,  we  meet  with  exceptional  instances,  we 
most,  in  order  to  harmonise  the  general  conclusion  with  ; 
tbem,  infer  a  still  more  general  conclusion  which  will 
include  both  the  ordinary  instances  and  the  exception^  i 
ones.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  apparent  truth  is  often 
shown  to  be  diffecent  from  the  real,  and  the  results  of 
superficial  examinatioD  to  be  opposite  to  those  of  deeper 
reeearoh ;  the  apparent  cause  only  of  a  phenomenon  being 
disclosed  by  usual  instances,  and  the  reij  and  deeper  cause 
l^  exceptional  onee. 

If  we  wish  to  extract  more  completely  the  truths 
implicitly  contained  in  the  results,  we  must  subject  the 
general  conclusions  themselves  to  every  possible  variety 
of  combination  and  permutation ;  and  to  obtain  a  still 
further  amount,  we  must  add  to  the  conclusions  truths 
irom  other  branches  of  science,  and  re-perform  the  same 


The  discovery  of  the  general  principle  or  law  which 
pervades  and  regulates  all  the  results  usually  completes 
the  research.  Sometimes,  however,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  apparatus  is  constructed  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration ;  also  a  practical  form  of  it,  for  the 

'  See  page  833.  '  Bee  Chap.  XXXVL  p.  833. 
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purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  probably  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  some  immediately  useful  purpose.  This  latter  act, 
however,  is  one  not  of  scientific  discovery,  but  of  inven- 
tion, and  is  a  step  towards  an  artistic,  manufactoriug,  or 
commercial  application  of  the  discovery. 

In  many  cases,  the  last  performance  in  an  original 
research,  viz.,  the  drawing  of  general  conclusions,  and 
explaining  the  results,  are  much  more  complex  and  diffi- 
cult than  would  be  inferred  &om  the  foregoing  remarks, 
because  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  axe  often  results 
of  a  combination  of  causes  which  cannot  he  separated,  and 
are  attended  by  a  number  of  concomitant  effects  and 
circumstances  which  we  cannot  exclude,  and  which  render 
it  difficult  to  draw  correct  conclusions,  and  also  to  prove 
and  explain  the  true  relations  of  the  phenomenon. 
Indeed,  the  complexity  of  nature  far  surpasses,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  man's  usual  ideas  of  it ;  the  simplest  phenomena 
of  matter  present  almost  infinitely  more  for  ub  to  explain 
than  we  can  even  ima^ne.  The  modes  of  discovering 
causes,  coincidences,  and  other  relations  of  phenomena,  are 
described  in  Chapters  XLVI.,  XL VII.,  and  XLVIII. 

In  an  original  research,  we  encounter  difficulties  at 
every  step,  and  we  must,  if  possible,  overcome  them. 
The  fundamental  rule  for  overcoming  a  difficulty  in 
research  is  to  attack  it  in  detail,  i.e.,  to  divide  it  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  analyse  and  treat  each  part  separately. 
Thus  when  we  wish  to  know  the  exact  chemical  composi- 
tion of  a  complex  substance,  we  dissolve  one  hundred  parts 
of  it,  and  then  precipitate  or  otherwise  separate  its  ingre- 
dients in  several  collections,  known  as  the  hydrochloric 
acid  group,  sulphuretted-hydrogen  group,  sulphide  of  am- 
monium and  carbonate  of  ammonium  groups,  the  alkaline 
earth  and  the  alkaline  groups ;  and  we  then  subdivide 
each  of  these  collections  into  several  smaller  ones,  and  so 
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on,  until  we  have  individually  isolated  each  of  the  ele- 
mentarj  bodies  present  in  the  original  substance,  and  can 
Bubdivide  them  in  that  manner  no  farther.  We  then  as- 
certain if  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances found  exactly  equals  that  of  the  original  body.  If 
it  does,  the  aniUysis  is  complete ;  but  if  it  does  not,  we 
have  either  omitt«d  some  substance  present,  introduced 
a  foreign  body,  or  committed  an  error  of  manipulation, 
observation,  or  calculation;  and  we  proceed  at  once  to 
correct  the  mistake. 

In  the  examination  of  a  physical  phennmenon,  we  pro- 
ceed in  a  substantially  similar  manner,  i.e.,  we  divide  the 
conditions  of  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  into  the  smallest 
distinct  elements,  and  examine  each  portion,  not  only  in  a 
qualitative  manner,  but  also  quantitatively,  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit.  The  quantitative 
analysis  of  a  physical  phenomenon,  however,  can  often  be 
only  incompletely  performed.  In  the  analysis  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  instead  of  dividing  it^  conditions  first  into 
groupB,  and  then  each  group  into  its  individual  distinct 
elements,  as'in  chemical  analysis,  we  usually  separate  one 
only  of  it«  conditions  at  a  time,  leaving  each  time  all  the 
remaining  ones  together ;  and  we  then  sometimes  reduce  the 
complexity  of  the  phenomenon  by  an  element  at  a  time, 
or  subdivide  the  phenomenon  in  other  ways,  according  to 
the  ciroumBtances  of  the  particular  case.  In  every  case, 
however,  we  reduce  the  phenomenon  to  its  purest  and 
simplest  state,  by  separating  from  it  all  its  unnecessary 
conditions,  as  soon  as  we  can,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the 
actual  analysis. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

ADVADTAQEB  OF  TABIBTT  OT  XZPEBIURKT9. 

A  TARiETT  of  well-devised  experiments  is  of  the  liig;heet 
importance,  and  ia  much  more  likely  to  yield  valuable 
discoveries  than  any  mere  number  of  similar  ones,  espe- 
cially if  the  questions  involved  in  the  experiments  are 
some  of  them  intrinsically  momentous.  It  also  supplies 
us  with  results  and  data  by  means  of  which  we  can,  by 
processes  of  comparison  and  inference,  determine  the 
oauses,  coincidences,  and  other  abstruse  relations  of 
phenomena.  Variety  of  experiments  is  also  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  indifferent  and  unessential  circum- 
stances, and  those  which  interfere  with  a  phenom^ion  we 
are  investigating  in  a  new  research,  are  quickly  disclosed 
and  detected.  If  the  conditions  of  an  experiment  are  not 
sufficiently  varied,  we  can  hardly  be  sure  that  uDsospected 
influences  have  not  affected  the  results;  nor  can  we  be 
certain  that  our  interpretation  of  the  results  is  correct, 
A  uniform  method  of  working  may  conceal  a  uniform 
error.  In  every  experiment  there  are  always  many  ways 
of  ^ling,  and  usually  only  one  way  of  succeeding ;  and  no 
precise  rule  can  be  laid  down,  either  for  preventing  errors 
in  experiments  or  for  excluding  those  errors  which  have 
been  detected,  because  the  methods  of  preventing  or 
excluding  them  differ  somewhat  in  every  different  case. 
Failure  in  experiments  oilen  arises  from  want  of  proper 
materials,  or  proper  proportions  of  them,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  other  ways.  '  Although  the  truth  is  not  always 
arrived  at  by  the  first  experiment,  that  is  not  the  case 
because  the  first  idea  of  the  experiment  is  not  very  often 
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quite  adequate  to  obtain  the  trnth ;  but  it  may  sometimes 
happen  because  the  materials  and  means  which  are  used 
to  carry  it  out  practically  are  not  adapted  to  that  purpose ; 
and  although  these  experiraents  cannot  contaminate  the 
purity  of  the  theoretical  speculations,  they  are  nevertheless 
unfitted  to  second  them,  on  account  of  the  materials 
employed.' ' 

In  an  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  exclude  the  largest 
errors  first,  because  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  exclude  small 
ones  if  large  ones  remain ;  and  it  is  highly  important  to 
reduce  the  mode  of  experimenting  to  its  purest  and 
simplest  form  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  until  that 
point  is  attained  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  more 
or  less  untrustworthy,  and,  no  matter  what  time  or  money 
they  may  have  cost,  have  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
discarded.*  The  mode  of  experimenting  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  reduced  to  its  purest  form  until  such  a  variety  of 
experiments  have  been  made  as  to  disclose  the  existence 
of  all  the  interfering  circumstances.  Some  interfering 
circumstances  are  very  treacherous  sources  of  error, 
because  they  are  unsuspected;  such  are  usually  dis- 
closed by  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  results,  even  when 
the  conditions  B^e  apparently  similar  ;  and  this  want 
of  imiforroity  is  produced  by  the  previously  unsuspected 
cause  or  causes  operating  according  to  a  different  law  of 
variation  to  that  of  the  cause  of  the  pure  phenomenon. 
Aa  an  example  of  this  kind ;     I  was  investigating  the 

'  Hogolotte. 

*  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bollej,  in  hia  eipeTlmentB  mado  to  ascertajn 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth  (oommonlj  known  aa  '  wel(;biii^  the 
earth '),  after  aeveial  jean  ol  labour  and  great  expeoM,  discovered 
an  end-  which  vitiated  all  the  resnlts ;  and  he  therefore  discarded 
the  whole  of  them,  and  repeated  the  entire  series  of  eiperiments  over 
i^afn,  with  the  aonrce  of  ermr  excluded  from  tbem. 
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phenomeDon  of  electric  currents  produced  by  two  un- 
equally heated  pieces  of  platinum  in  liquids  whicli  did  not 
corrode  them,  and  employed  an  apparatus  which  wa» 
rendered  water-tight  by  means  of  washers  of  pure  itidia~ 
rubber.  After  making  many  experiments,  I  found  that, 
although  the  indiarubber  bad  no  chemical  action  on 
platinum,  it  chemically  altered  some  of  the  liquids,  and 
thus  affected  the  electric  currents,  though  not  to  such 
a  degree  as  seriously  to  influence  the  results.  I  had,  how- 
ever, to  abandon  the  use  of  an  expensive  apparatus  and 
devise  and  employ  a  different  one,  devoid  of  indiarubber 
in  contact  with  the  liquids,  and  also  to  repeat  with  it 
most  of  the  former  experiments,  in  order  to  compare  the 
new  results  with  the  old  ones,  and  thus  determine  the 
extent  of  the  interference.  Also,  in  modifying  an  expe- 
riment, or  the  method  of  working,  in  a  research,  whether 
the  modification  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
time  or  expense,  removing  an  inconvenience,  or  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  previously  whether  in 
60  doing  we  may  not  introduce  an  interfering  condition. 

As  neither  our  apparatus,  materials,  or  modes  of  mani- 
pulation are  perfect,  the  results  obtained  by  means  of 
experiments  must  always  be  contaminated  with  more  or 
less  error,  and  therefore  extremely  exact  results  are  usually 
suBpieiriua. 
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ASTAMTAGBS  OF  KVUBES   OT  BXFSBIUEKTS. 

In  Teeearcb  it  is  often  a  good  pl&o  to  settle  off-hand  the 
questioDB  which  arise  at  the  moment,  and  thus  clear  one's 
mind  of  doubts  as  the;  arise ;  but  if  this  practice  is 
carried  too  for,  as  it  TOiy  easily  maj  be,  it  ia  certain  to 
lead  the  inreetigator  away  from  his  subject  into  a  molti- 
plioity  of  reeeaiches  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  com- 
plete. In  searching  fol  new  truths,  instead  of  waiting 
until  we  can  predict  with  certainty,  which  in  most  cases 
would  be  to  wait  a  rery  long  time,  it  is  firequently  better 
to  Eoake  experiments  at  once,  because  the  making  of  a 
number  of  different  experiments,  if  varied  and  important 
ones  are  included,  is  one  of  the  great  and  prime  con- 
ditions of  discovery.  Some  of  the  discoveries  made  I7  Dr. 
Priestley  are  examples  of  this.  The  experiments  most, 
however,  be  new  and  well-conducted ;  if  they  are  not  new, 
the  results  will  not  be  novel ;  and  if  not  well-condncted 
in  all  essential  respects,  the  results  will  be  erroneous,  and 
more  or  less  misleading.  A  single  well-chosen  and  pro- 
perly carried  out  experiment  is  far  more  valuable  than  a 
multitude  of  imperfect  ones ;  if  an  experiment  is  well  made, 
a  repetition  ctf  it  is  almost  unnecessary,  because  it  would 
add  but  little  to  the  certainty  of  the  results.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  experiments  alone  which  lead  to  great  dis- 
coveries ;  Potts  of  Halberstadt,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Berlin,  and  a  favourite  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  said  to 
have  peribrmed  30,000  experiments  in  six  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ingredients  and  process  em- 
ployed in  making  Dresden  porcelain,  but  discovered  no 
0  0 
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importaat  principle  in  science.  He,  however,  b;  these 
experiments  I&id  the  foundation  of  blowpipe  analyBiB ;  be 
aUo  discovered  in  the  year  1740  that  oxide  of  manganese 
was  a  aubetance  different  from  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  1746 
showed  that  silica  was  distinct  from  other  earths. 

When  once  a  phenomenon  has  been  divested  of  all 
sources  of  interference,  and  obtained  in  its  purest  and 
simplest  form,  a  large  number  of  experiments  is  of  great 
importance,  because  if  we  repeat  an  experiment  with 
every  possible  variety  of  substance,  we  are  sure  to  include 
the  most  feeble  and  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  also  the  exceptional  and  contradictory 
cases,  if  there  are  any.  The  discovery  of  extreme  and 
exceptional  instances  is  often  of  great  value,  because  it 
enables  us  to  draw  important  conclosions,  and  by  the 
further  investigation  of  such  instances  we  sometimes 
detect  an  entirely  new  class  of  phenomena  which  an  ordi- 
nary instance  would  not  enable  us  to  suggest.  But  until 
the  particular  phenomenon  has  been  obtained  in  its  purest 
and  simplest  form,  a  multiplicity  of  experiments  yield 
such  a  mass  of  complicated  and  conflicting  results  that 
even  the  clearest  and  most  discerning  intellect  is  utterly 
unable  to  disentangle  and  explain  them.  The  pheno- 
mena of  an  experiment,  even  in  its  simplest  condition,  are 
usually  related  to  or  inseparable  £rom  so  many  other 
pbenomsna,'  especially  in  the  biolf^cal  scienoes,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  classify  and  harmonise  all  the 
results,  some  usually  remaining  unexplained  even  in  a 
finished  investigation.  These  circumstances  indicate  the 
comparatively  small  value  of  conclusions  derived  from  the 
results  of  crude  experiments. 

>  See  pp.  32,  33. 
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The  full  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  requii«8  both 
variety  and  number  of  experiments ;  variety,  to  enable  ua 
to  exclude  interferenoee  and  discover  causes ;  and  number, 
to  detect  laws,  general  principles,  and  extreme  and  con- 
spicuous instances. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

IHPOBTANCK   OF   HBASDBBUXNT8. 


<  God  has  made  everything  by  weight  and  measure.' 

Nbzt  to  qoalitatiye  truths  themselves,  their  quantitative 
relations  form  the  essence  and  basis  of  science.  Scarcely  a 
scientific  research  can  be  made  without  the  assistance  of 
measurements.  During  the  early  periods  of  science,  fhe 
attention  of  mankind  was  limited  chiefly  to  facts,  and  did 
not  largely  extend  to  quantitative  relations ;  measurements 
were  then  less  frequently  made,  and  those  which  were 
made  were  comparatively  crude  and  deficient  in  accuracy. 
Even  now,  in  a  research,  unless  the  question  to  be 
solved  is  in  itself  primarily  a  quantitative  one,  measure- 
ments are  not  made  until  the  ezistence  of  the  phenomena 
themselves  are  ascertained.  But  in  all  the  sciences,  we 
have  now  more  or  less  passed  the  logical  or  qualitative 
st^e,  and  have  entered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into 
the  sphere  of  exact  quantitative  research.  Sir  William 
Thomson,  in  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  in  1 8^1,  to 
the  members  of  the  British  Association,  eays,  '  Accurate 
and  minute  measurement  seems  to  the  non-scientltic 
imagination  a  less  lofty  and  dignified  work  than  looking 
for  something  new.  But  nearly  all  the  grandest  dis- 
coveriee  of  science  have  been  but  the  rewwds  of  accurate 
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measuFement  and  patieot,  long-continued  labour  is  the 
minute  sifting  of  numerical  resulta.  The  popular  idea  of 
Newton's  grand  disooveiy  is,  that  the  theoiy  of  gravity 
tion  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  so  the  discovery  was 
made.  It  was  by  a  long  train  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, founded  on  results  accumulated  through  prodigious 
toil  of  practical  astronomers,  that  Newton  first  demon- 
strated the  forces  urging  the  planets  towards  the  sun, 
determined  the  magnitude  of  those  forces,  and  discovered 
that  a  force  following  the  same  law  of  variation  with 
distance  urges  the  mocm  towards  the  earth.  Then,  first, 
we  may  suppose,  came  to  him  the  idea  of  tile  vmiversaZity 
of  gravitation ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  compare  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth's  suriaoe,  be  did  not  find  the 
agreement  which  the  law  he  was  discovering  required. 
Not  for  years  after  would  he  publish  his  discovery  as 
'  made.  It  is  recounted  that,  being  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  heard  a  paper  read,  describing 
geodesic  measurement  by  Ficard,  which  led  to  serious 
correction  of  the  previously  accepted  estimate  of  the  eartii's 
radius.  This  was  what  Newton  wanted.  He  went  home 
with  the  result,  and  commenced  his  oalculations,  but  felt 
so  agitated  that  he  handed  over  the  arithmetical  work  to 
a  friend ;  then  (and  not  when,  sitting  in  a  garden,  he  saw 
an  apple  £eJ1)  did  he  ascertain  that  gravitation  keeps  the 
moon  in  her  orbit.  Faraday's  discovery  of  specific  in- 
ductive capacity  which  inaugurated  the  new  philosophy, 
tending  to  discard  action  at  a  distance,  was  the  result 
of  minute, and  accurate  measurement  of  electric  forces. 
Joule's  disDov^y  of  tha-mo-dynamic  law,  through  the 
regions  of  electro-chemistry,  eleotro-magnetism,  and  elas- 
ticity of  gases,  was  based  on  a  delicacy  of  thermometry 
which  seemed  impossible  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
chemistA  of  the  day.    Andrew's  discovery  of  the  continuity 
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between  tbe  gaseous  and  liquid  states  was  worked  out 
by  many  yean  of  laborious  and  minute  measuremeDt  of 
phenomena  scarcely  sensible  to  the  naked  eye.' ' 

*  Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  foil  reoognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  accurate  measorement,  by  one  who  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  such  a  subject.  It 
may  indeed  be  maintained  that  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
anytlung  or  any  law  in  nature  is  possiUe,  unless  we 
poBsess  a  &culty  of  referring  our  results  to  some  unit  of 
measure,  and  thus  it  might  truly  he  said — "  to  know  is  to 
measure"'* 

After  having  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  fact  oi 
principle  in  science,  the  next  most  important  step  is  to 
determine  its  amount  under  various  conditions  of  time, 
space,  direction,  &q.,  and  its  quantitative  relations  to  its 
causes  and  effects;  to  other  facts  and  priociplen,  &e. 
Often  by  the  aid  of  measurements  we  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  nature,  causes,  and  conditions  of  phenomena. 
One  of  the  commonest  methods  of  discovering  whether 
two  different  phenomena  are  connected  together  b  to 
ascertain  whether  they  simultaneously  vary  in  amount ;  if 
one  varies  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  which 
accompanies  it,  tbe  two  are  probaUy  related  to  each 
other,  either  as  cause  and  effect,  or  as  coincident  effects 
of  the  same  cause.  Each  force  can  only  act  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  laws ;  the  quantitative  relations  and 
properties  of  forces,  therefore,  often  enable  us  to  detect 
and  distinguieh  the  action  of  those  forces  in  any  new 
phenouiena  which  we  have  discovered,  and  to  ascertain 
also  the  extent  to  which  such  forces  exist  and  operate 

<  AddfesB  to  &«  British  AisociatioD,  18T1. 

'  Addreoa  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemeoa.  Contereiices,  Special  Loan  CoUec' 
tion,  London,  1876,  p.  206. 
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in  any  given  case ;  for  inetasce,  the  property  of  chemical 
force,  of  causing  dissimilar  substances  to  unite  together 
only  in  definite  proportions  by  weight,  and  produce  a 
third  honu^neous  substance  of  widely  different  apparent 
properties,  enables  us  to  detect  that  force  in  any  new  case 
of  chemical  change  that  occurs. 

Quantitative  methods  have  been  and  are  almost  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  new  scientific  knowledge,  and  a 
multitude  oS  discoveries,  many  of  which  are  of  the 
highest  value,  might  be  described,  which  have  resulted 
from  the  employment  of  processea  of  accurate  measure- 
ment. By  means  of  them  O-alileo  discovered  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  descent  of  &lling-  bodies,  and  found 
that,  when  the  time  of  descent  was  douUed  or  tripled,  the 
space  traversed  became  four  or  nine  times  greater,  and 
therefore  that  the  spaces  iaUen  through  were  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  descent ;  and  a  knowledge 
<rf  this  law,  that  the  earth  exercised  the  property  of 
attracting  bodies,  with  a  poww  which  \-aried  inversely  ae 
the  square  of  the  distance,  largely  enabled  Newton  to 
discover  the  universal  action  of  gravity,  by  showing  that 
the  law  agreed  with  the  moticms  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Great  pn^ress  in  chemical  science  has  been  due  to  the 
introduction  by  Lavoisier  of  the  use  of  the  balance ;  and 
the  errors  in  Stahl's  theory  of  phlogiston  were  chiefly 
discovered  by  the  aid  of  that  instrument ;  the  chemically 
combining  pr^^rtions  of  substances  were  found  by  means 
of  accurate  weighing;  and  the  use  of  the  goniometer  in 
measuring  the  angles  of  crystals  resulted  in  various 
geometrical  discoveries  in  the  science  of  crystallography. 

One  of  the  grandest  proofs  of  the  value  of  measurements 
was  the  discovery  of  the  equivalence  of  all  the  physical 
forces  and  chemical  elements,  and  of  their  indeetructi~ 
bility ;  andanotherwastbatof  the  system  of  atomic  weights 
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in  chemistry.  The  laws  of  action  of  the  forces  of  he&t, 
electricity,  magnetism,  hare  all  been  ascertained  by  the 
combined  application  of  qualitatiTe  and  quantitative 
methods ;  and  the  whole  of  the  sciences  are  penetisted  in 
all  directions  by  laws  requiring  for  their  discovery  both 
arithmetical  as  well  as  logical  processes. 

Quantitative  measurements  also  greatly  aid  us  in 
discovering  residues  of  aahstances,  forces,  or  effects.  It 
is  clear  that  as  neither  matter  nor  force  can  be  destroyed 
by  homau  agency,  &om  one  hundred  parts  of  a  mixture 
6f  substances  taken  for  analysis  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
obtain  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  himdred  ;  and^ 
similarly,  if  we  expend  one  hundred  parts  of  a  given 
force,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  as  a  result,  in  the 
form  of  other  forces,  a  total  which  is  equivalent  to  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  whole  amount  of  power  ex- 
pended. 

Some  phenomena  (such  as  those  of  small  periodic 
changes  of  terrestrial  magnetism)  are  so  hidden  by  larger 
phenomena  of  a  similar  kind,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
discovered  at  all  except  by  the  aid  of  long-continued 
series  of  systematic  measurements,  and  taking  the  average 
of  numerous  results.  The  average  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  the  mean  pressure  of  the  air,  the  true 
sea-level,  and  many  other  facts,  are  arrived  at  in  this 
way. 

Some  quantitative  processes  and  contrivances  save 
much  labour  in  research.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inven- 
tion of  logarithms  doubled  the  life  of  astronomers,  and 
that  that  of  the  differential  calculus  was  as  great  an  aid  to 
scientific  discovery  as  that  of  the  steam-engine  was  to  the 
mechanical  arts. 

Id  consequence  of  the  great  flood  of  light  which  is 
thrown  upon  evety  scientific  truth,  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
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quBotitative  relations,  we  should  in  all  cases  of  original 
research  make  measurements  of  the  phenomena,  and  all 
their  attendant  conditions  and  circumstances,  whenever 
practicable,  and  especially  of  the  most  important  ones. 
As  the  phenomena  to  be  measured  are  often  very  minute, 
and  their  magnitudes  cannot  be  estimated  by  means  of 
our  senses,  and  as  the  instruments  we  employ  to  measure 
them  always  admit  of  some  interferences  and  some  degree 
of  inaccuracy,  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  nearly  every 
case,  to  employ  the  most  trustworthy  and  accurate  instru- 
ments. Eveiy  new  refinement  in  our  methods  and  instru- 
ments of  measurement  is  sooner  or  later  employed  for 
making  additional  discoveries.  Instruments  of  precision 
have  immensely  aided  discovery,  and  every  investigator 
should  therefore  possess  those  adapted  to  his  researches — 
such  as  accurate  goniometers,  barometers,  balances,  micro- 
scopes, spectroscopes,  photometers,  thermometers,  elec- 
trometers, galvanometers,  &c  Accurate  measurement  is 
also  very  important  for  the  purpose  of  making  units, 
standards,  rules,  measures,  venders,  zero-points,  maxi- 
mums, minimums,  speed-ratios',  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  use  of 
such  accurate  units,  standards,  &c.,  is  also  of  very  great 
value.  Less  accurate  instrimients  or  measurements  oemnot 
be  employed  to  verify  the  truthfulness  of  more  accurate 
ones ;  it  is  of  hut  little  use  to  measure  an  effect  unless  we 
also  measure  its  cause  and  conditions,  nor  to  measure  the 
cause  or  conditions  unless  we  also  measure  the  effect,  nor 
to  measure  the  one  much  more  accurately  tiian  the  other. 
Tables  of  terrestrial  constants,  obtained  by  daily  measure- 
ment and  record  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  mag^ 
netism,  and  electricity,  ail  over  this  globe,  are  also  of 
immense  value  in  leading  to  discoveries  respecting  this 
planet  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  true  functions 
in  the  universe. 
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In  order  to  obt;am  acourate  ideas  of  BubstuiceB  and 
forces,  we  require  to  know  the  exact  degree  of  every 
quality  and  property  which  the  aubstaiice  or  force  exhibita. 
Nearly  all  the  properties  of  subatauoes  and  forces  are  of 
degree  only,  and  not  complete :  for  example,  no  substance 
is  perfectly  elastic,  or  an  absolutely  perfect  conductor  of 
heat  or  electricity;  no  one  body  is  absolutely  transparent 
or  opaque  to  light  or  heat ;  all  substances  have  different 
specific  giavitieB,  and  even  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
states  of  m^ter  merge  into  each  other  by  insensible 
degrees;  and  all  these  require  to  be  measured  under 
varied  ccmditiona.  Very  few  of  the  properties  of  forces 
or  mibstances  are  entirely  characteristic — ^nearly  all  of 
them  are  relative,  and  possessed  in  different  degrees  by 
several  or  many  euhstancee :  for  instance,  the  property  of 
attraction  is  not  a  characteristic  of  magnetism— «lectricity 
also  exhibits  it ;  nmgnetiBm  is  not  characteristic  of  iron, 
because  cobalt  and  nickel  are  also  magnetic ;  great  specific 
gravity  is  not  possessed  by  platinum  alone — several  other 
of  the  noble  metals  are  nearly  equally  heavy,  &c.  &e.  In 
the  snbject  of  checaical  analysis  we  perhaps  find  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  characteristic  properties  of  bodies,  but 
even  in  this  case  a  substance  can  rarely  be  distinguished 
by  means  of  a  single  property  alone,  but  nearly  always 
only  by  several. 

The  special  degrees  of  the  different  properties  possessed 
by  different  bodies  are  much  more  frequently  characteristic 
of  the  different  substances  than  are  the  properties  them- 
selves. With  regard  to  most  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
each  substance,  in  the  pure  state,  usually  poesesBea  ita  own 
special  or  characteristic  degree  of  each  property  under  the 
same  conditions  of  pressure,  temperature,  &o.;  for  instance, 
the  specific  gravity  of  hydrc^n,  being  assumed  to  be  equal 
to  1}  that  of  nitrogen  is  14,  oxygen  16,  chlorine  35|,  &c. ; 
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the  specific  gravities  of  each  of  the  pore  metals  is  also  a 
nearly  definite  and  characteristic  number. 

Chemists  partly  detect  and  distingmsh  the  various 
elementary  substances,  as  veil  aa  their  compoands,  by 
means  of  the  different  degrees  in  which  thej  posaeBs  par- 
ticular properties,  and  they  determine  the  amounts  of 
those  substances  by  means  of  their  different  atomic  and 
molecular  weights,  and  combining  proportions.  In  qua- 
litative analysis,  although  the  degrees  of  tiie  properties 
of  substances  are  rarely  actually  measured,  they  are  esti- 
mated by  the  eye,  and  employed  as  qualitative  tests :  for 
instance,  a  precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead  is  distin- 
guished from  one  of  chromate  of  baryta  by  its  greater 
d^^ree  of  yellowness ;  one  of  sulphate  of  barium  from  one 
of  sulphate  of  calcium  by  its  greater  degree  of  insolubility 
in  water  ;  a  salt  of  strontium  from  one  of  calcium  by  the 
greater  degree  of  redness  which  it  imparts  to  a  flame, 
&C.  &c. 

In  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ^ys,  quantitative 
research,  and  mathematical,  arithmetical,  and  geometrical 
methods,  are  of  immense  use  in  physical  and  i^emical  dis- 
covery. We  know,  for  instance,  &  pj-ioriy  from  geometrical 
considerationa,  that  a  molecular  chemistry  of  one  dimen- 
sion only  cannot  be  true,  and  that  any  true  molecular 
theory  of   physios  or    chemistry   must   admit  of  three 


Millions  upon  millions  of  measurements  remain  to 
be  made  in  every  single  science.  All  our  tables  of  con- 
stants remain  to  he  completed,  and  the  oM  ones  re- 
constructed, by  the  aid  of  more  refined  methods  and 
instruments,  and  a  very  great  number  of  new  ones  formed. 
Nearly  all  our  tables  of  physical  and  chemical  phenomena 

'  Sm  SMmstrio  CkeaiiMhy.     ByEeuT' Wiirtz,18T6,  IJ.S.A. 
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are  limited  to  the  ordinary  range  of  atmoepherio  presBiire 
and  temperature,  bat  we  require  additional  ones  for  all 
pressures  and  all  teiuperatiires,  and  for  all  combinationB 
of  these.  A  prohable  result  of  the  formation  of  Buch 
tables  will  be  a  profound  alteration  of  our  views  of  na- 
ture, because  every  single  Bohetanoe  has  more  or  less 
different  properties  at  every  different  pressure  and  tem- 
perature.' 

'Now  with  respect  to  aocnrate  measurement,  theory 
was  left  far  behind  by  practice,  and  I  need  not  to  be 
reminded  how  very  much  more  accurate  were  the  measure- 
ments of  resistance  in  the  practical  telegraphy  of  Dr. 
Wem^  Siemens  and  his  brother  than  in  any  laboratory 
of  theoretical  science.  When  in  the  laboratory  of  theo- 
retical science,  it  had  not  been  discovered  that  the  con- 
dactivity  of  different  specimens  of  copper  differed  at  all, 
in  practical  telegraphy  workshops  they  were  found  to 
differ  by  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  When  differences 
amounting  to  so  much  were  overlooked,  when  their  very 
eustence  was  not  known  to  scientific  electricians,  the  great 
founders  of  accurate  measorements  in  tel^^phy  were 
establishing  tbe  standards  of  resistance  accurate  to  011&- 
tenth  per  cent.  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  and  his  brother 
were  among  the  first  to  give  accurate  standards  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  very  first  to  give  an  accurate  system  of 
units  founded  upon  those  standards,'* 

Accuracy  of  measurement  is  often  obtained  by  means 
of  repetition,  as  in  the  pendulum ;  also  by  means  of  coin- 
cidence, as  in  the  vernier.  Descriptions  of  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  measurements  have  led  to  discoveries,  and 

■  See  Ghapter  17.  p.  34. 

'  Address  by  Sir  W.  Tbomson.  On  Blectrioal  Ueasniement.  Con- 
ferences, Special  Loan  OoUection,  London,  1876,  p.  347. 
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of  the  various  methods  of  measuring  subatancea,  forces, 
conditione,  and  actions ;  of  weighing,  and  taking  the 
specific  giaritie*  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  of  deter- 
mining Ui«  coefficients  of  elasticity  and  of  numerous 
other  propertieB,  the  positions  of  spectral  lines,  the  dogreefl 
of  conduction-resistance  to  heat  and  electricity,  also  -  of 
paramagnetic  and  diamagnetio  capacity,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  phenomena,  at  all  temperatures  and  pressores, 
form  a  portion  of  the  subject  of  quantitative  research,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  various  text-books  of  the  diSbrent 
sciences.' 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

COHFLBTIOH    or   BBSBARCHBS. 


It  is  desirable  that  researches  which  have  been  oomm^iced 
should  be  completed.  Xot  unfrequently  th^  are  aban- 
doned when  only  partly  made.  The  difficulty  of  complet- 
ing them  arises  partly  from  the  immensity  and  complexity 
of  nature.  The  most  trifling  &ct,  when  exhaustively 
investigated,  gives  rise  to  many  varied  questions,  each 
of  which  requires  a  separate  research,  and  these  separate 
researches  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  others,  so  that  it 
appears  impossible  to  exhaust  the  subject,  or  make  the 
first  research  complete,  and  thus  the  results  of  valuable 
investigations  are  in  consequence  often  withheld  from 
publication :  this  is  a  common  case.     Researches  are  also 

■  For  illaatnttloiu  of  the  great  talae  of  mathematics  in  scientific 
diMOVeiy,  Bee  Whewell's  Pkilotopky  of  tke  ladaetvee  Sei^aeet,  vol.  L 
pp.  1S0-1G6  ;  WLawell'B  SiMtorj/  tf  Seimtifio  Idetu,  toL  L  3nl  edition, 
cbtip.  xiv.  pp.  lB3-IG7j  also  O.  C.  Foster's  Addiees  to  Fhjuca  Section 
of  the  British  Auoolation,  1 877. 
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BometimeB  pat  aside  in  an  incomplete  state  by  the  inresti- 
gatco-  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  new  ones,  which  appear 
more  important  or  more  uttractive. 

A  complete  research  should  be  exhauBtive,  because  it 
often  happens  that  if  a  research  is  not  thorough,  instances 
of  an  important  or  exceptional  kind  remain  undiscovered, 
essential  similarities  or  differences  continue  unnoticed, 
and  the  true  explanations  may  remain  unattained  and 
a  wrong  one  be  asaumed.  Some  sdentiSc  men,  having 
made  an  experiment  and  observed  its  result,  or  obaerred 
some  sii^^ular  natural  phenomenon,  stop  short,  and  fail  to 
examine  it  further.  Others  make  a  partial  investigation 
only,  either  making  an  insufficient  variety  of  experiments, 
and  thereto  foiling  to  exclude  interferences;  or  an  insuffi- 
cient number,  and  thus  Tniairing  extreme  and  exceptional 
instances. 

Every  part  of  an  investigation,  and  even  each  single 
experiment,  may  however  be  viewed  as  a  smaller  research, 
complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  because  we  can  compare  and 
clasBify  results,  and  draw  analogies  and  inferences  from 
them  as  we  proceed,  and  also  infer  &om  each  result  and 
class  of  results  the  full  amount  of  conclusion  warranted  by 
the  evidence.  Viewed  from  the  opposite  aspect,  the  most 
extensive  research  is  never  complete,  and  never  can  be 
until  it  extends  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    BESULTS. 

This  is  an  importaat  process  in  scientific  research ;  it  is 
closely  related  to  tlie  act  of  comparison,  and  is  the  next 
step  towards  the  interpretation  of  results.  We  Grst  obeerve 
two  or  more  things,  one  at  a  time,  then  compare  them 
together,  and  perceive  either  a  similarity  or  difference, 
and  classify  them  accordingly.  For  instance,  we  immerse 
a  large  number  of  different  substances  in  a  liquefied  gas, 
and  obeerve  them  one  by  one,  and  find  that  many  of  them 
are  dissolved  and  the  remainder  are  not,  and  we  then  form 
them  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  are  soluble  and  those 
which  are  insolutde  in  that  liquid.  We  also  arrange  things 
of  a  similar  kind  together  in  claeaes,  and  then  observe  for 
some  ration  between  them ;  for  instance,  we  class  t<^ther 
all  the  acid  auliatancea  which  we  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
also  all  the  magnetic  ones,  &C.,  and  then  obeerve  whether 
either  of  those  classes  agrees  with  the  soluble  or  insoluble 
ones.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  we  class  together  a  number 
of  differ^it  things,  and  look  for  similarities  and  differences, 
and  thus  divide  the  results  into  two  classes,  which  we  may 
again  treat  in  a  similar  way ;  and  in  the  second,  we  class 
together  each  group  of  similar  things,  and  observe  for 
other  similarities  and  differences,  and  subdivide  them 
also  and  repeat  the  process  if  necessary. 

During  a  research  we  classify  at  every  convenient 
sta^  of  progress,  because  every  clssaifioatioQ  affords  an 
opportunity  of  generalising;  we  also  classify  in  every 
possible  way,  not  only  according  to  the  more  manifest 
similarities  and  differences  of  the  pheDomena  or  &cts,  but 
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also  according  to  the  moie  abstruse  or  hiddeD  ones,  becauee 
the  great  object  of  classif^g  is  to  render  evident  the 
general  truths  contained  in  the  lesults,  and  thus  to  enable 
US  to  extract  £rom  those  resottB,  by  means  of  the  subeequent 
procesaea  of  generalisation  and  inference,  the  largest  pos- 
sible amonnt  of  knowledge.  Even  the  exceptional  cases, 
if  a  sufGci^it  nnmber  of  them  can  be  obtained,  should  be 
classified  in  a  Eomilar  manner.  A  few  of  the  leading 
heads  of  classification  of  properties,  actions,  and  substances, 
in  physics  and  chemistiy,  liave  already  been  enumerated 
in  Chapter  XXXV.,  pp.  330,  331. 

Although  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  discovery,  it  is 
necessary  to  classify  ideas  in  every  possible  way  in  order 
to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  truth  from  them,  yet 
it  is  equally  necessary  in  a  systematic  representation  of 
knowledge,  and  in  all  cases  where  we  wish  to  determine 
the  relative  degrees  of  intrinsic  value  or  importance  of 
things,  to  classify  them  upon  the  most  fundamental  basis 
we  can  find. 

As  the  number  of  simiilarities  and  differences  which  we 
are  able  to  perceive  between  the  results  of  a  given  number 
of  experiments  or  observations  is  limited,  and  as  the 
number  of  properties,  actions,  and  substances  with  which 
we  are  at  present  acquainted  is  not  infinite,  the  number 
of  ways  in  which  we  can  classify  the  results  of  a  single 
research  is  also  limited.  Still,  we  never  exhaust  the  pos- 
sible modes  of  classifying  them,  because  many  of  their 
similarities  and  differences  are  latent  and  unperceived, 
and  the  phenomena  really  present  before  us  are  far  more 
numerous  than  they  appear  to  be,  and  every  instance  con- 
tains for  more  information  than  we  can  even  imagine. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Vm  or  GBHBRAUaATIOK. 

Oenenttisation  is  Hm  act  <^  comprebeoding  under  a  oomiDon 
name  several  objecbi  agreeing  in  fiome  point  wMoh  we  abstract 
from  eacli  of  them,  and  irhidi  tiat  common  name  serveB  t« 
indicate. — Whatblst. 


Thb  objects  or  pbeoomena  whicb  we  oompare  for  the 
purposes  of  geneialisaticm,  may  either  be  of  the  most 
certain  and  invariable  character,  liable  to  the  fewest 
exceptions,  and  dependent  upon  the  smaUest  number  of 
conditions ;  or  they  may  be  of  the  most  uncertain  and 
variable  kind,  subject  to  frequent  exceptions,  and  depen- 
dent upon  many  conditions ;  or  they  may  be  of  all  degrees 
of  certainty  between  these  two  extremes.  The  term  general- 
isation is  most  usually  applied  to  comparison  of  the 
former,  and  analogy  to  that  of  the  latter ;  and  arguments 
therefore  which  are  based  upon  analogy  only  are  much 
less  cogent  and  more  uncertain  than  those  which  are  based 
upon  general  truths.  We  employ  generaliBation  in  two 
ways  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  scientific  discovery ; — Ist, 
To  draw  general  conduaions  &om  adequate  evidence ;  and 
2nd,  To  raise  general  questions  or  hypotheses  for  further 
investigation. 

Generalisation  consists  in  conceiving  general  ideas 
respecting  two  or  more  instances.  The  general  ideas 
conceived  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  whicb 
are  proved  by  the  evidence,  and  those  which  are  not.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases,  generalisation  consists  in  detecting 
identities  in  two  or  more  different  &cts  or  phenomena  by 
means  of  the  Realties  of  observation  and  comparison ;  and 
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this  oonstitutes  ao  important  part  of  actual  diacoTeiy, 
because  when  we  reoognise  a  similarity  or  identity  in  those 
&cts  01  phenomena,  we  extract  from  those  facts  a  new 
general  truth.  In  generalising,  however,  even  upon  com- 
plete proof,  we  do  not  create  new  truth  but  only  evolve  it, 
because  the  statement  of  the  identities  in  detail  and  l^at 
of  the  principle  or  general  proposition  whicb  embodies 
them,  are  but  equivalent  to  each  other ;  and  in  stating  the 
general  truth  we  merely  affinn  in  fewer  words  that  which 
has  already  been  admitted  in  a  greater  number. 

In  the  second  case,  the  process  of  generalising  consists 
in  extending  the  general  idea  by  means  of  the  faculties  of 
imagination  and  inference  to  facts  or  phenomena  irbich  we 
have  not  actually  perceived,  and  thus  propounding  new 
hypotheses  to  be  verified,  or  questions  to  be  answered.  When 
we  infer  that  certain  objects  we  have  pever  perceived  (and 
in  some  cases  may  never  be  able  to  perceive)  are  similar  in 
some  respects  to  those  we  have  perceived,  our  generalisa- 
tion is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  uncertain,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  we  do  not  make  a  discovery.  A  general  truth 
is  not  completely  established  until  all  the  &cts  which 
support  it  are  found  uid  observed,  but  in  proportion  as  a 
principle  is  more  extensive  and  liable  to  fewer  exceptions, 
so  may  ve,  by  generalising,  justifiably  assume  its  existence 
in  Duseen  cases ;  for  instance,  we  may  with  a  high  degree  of 
certainty  assume  that  the  law  of  gravity  operates  univer> 
sally,  without  being  able  to  verify  it  in  every  particular  case ; 
in  fact,  not  a  principle  of  nature  exists  which  has  been 
verified  in  all  its  instances.  In  this  way,  inference,  based 
upon  suitable  knowledge,  sometimes  enables  us  to  assert 
with  safety  that  which  we  cannot  prove.  We  cannot,  with 
certainty,  arrive  at  once  at  a  general  truth ;  we  may,  how- 
ever, guess  it,  and  then  prove  it,  or  we  may  be  led  to  it  by 
experience ;  but  in  every  case  we  must  build  it  upon  soffi- 
DD 
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ci«iit  iDstances  before  we  are  logically  justified  in  feeling 
certain  of  it. 

Different  pairs  of  facia  or  phenomena,  whether  they  are 
observed  ones  or  not,  differ  in  their  d^rees  of  essential 
similarity  &om  complete  identity  to  entire  difference ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  legitimate  generalisation  upon 
tbem  pasaeSf  by  a  series  of  insensible  d^ees,  into  the 
feeblest  analogy.  And  as  the  degree  of  essential  similarity 
between  them  differs  in  every  different  case,  we  can  usually 
judge  correctly  of  the  degree  of  real  similarity  only  if 
we  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  individual  instances. 

These  remarks  show  that  to  generalise  with  safety,  and 
to  raise  likely  hypotheses  by  such  means,  requires  much 
self-discipline  and  an  eztenaive  knowledge  of  science,  also 
the  still  rarer  qualification  of  being  able  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  true  extent  oC  action  of  different  scientific  laws  and 
principles,  and  the  essential  circumstances  necessary  for 
their  operation ;  only  a  wise  man  therefore  can  generalise 
oorrectiy. 

The  mere  act  of  generalisation  is  a  comparatively  easy 
process ;  and  nearly  all  men  are  much  too  apt  to  employ 
it,  because  it  yields  at  little  trouble  and  cost  what  appewra 
to  be  new  knowledge ;  they  often  use  it  without  taking 
care  to  base  it  upon  proper  or  sufficient  evidence ;  fca:- 
gettlng  that  it  is  much  more  safe  to  suspend  the  ju(^ 
ment  than  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  upon  insufficient 
evidence.  The  immoral  practice  of  self-deception  is  to 
many  persons  a  great  pleasure,  so  much  so  that  it  has  beeo 
said  *  the  pleasure  surely  is  as  great  in  being  cheated  as  to 
cheat.' 

In  generalising  upon  facts,  we  always  resolve  them 
into  laws  or  principles ;  and  in  generalising  upon  the 
latter,  we  always  resolve  them  into  still  more  general 
ones ;    and  thus  the  final  result  of  scientific  research  is 
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geoeralised  condstency.  At  the  end  of  a  research  it  ia 
Uiual  to  generalise  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  tacts  will 
warrant ;  and  thus  embody  the  anbetanoe  of  the  results  in 
the  briefest  collection  of  general  statements.  In  drawing 
up  such  statements  we  should  carefully  avoid  all  tbeoreticfd 
language,  and  drawing  conclusions  which  are  larger  than 
the  evidence  warrants.* 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

DI8C0TIBT  OF  DTNAUC  CAUSES. 


Tlmni^  infinite  time  and  space  causation  runs 
Alike  uninflaenced  by  the  growth  or  fall  ol  Emns. 


We  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mysterious  phenomena ; 
and  when  we  perceive  an  unexplained  eSect  we  feel  a 
natural  curiosity  to  seek  its  cause.  Thus,  after  having 
made  all  the  experiments  of  a  research,  classified  all  [he 
results  of  them  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  drawn  firom 
those  various  classes  the  several  general  truths  they  mani- 
fest, we  proceed  to  find  the  relations  of  those  truths  to 
each  other  and  to  other  truths,  i.6.  we  ascratain  which  of 
them  aie  invariably  connected  tc^ther  and  which  are 
not,  and  of  those  which  are  so  connected  we  further  pro- 
ceed to  determine  which  are  related  to  each  other  merely 
by  coincidence,  and  which  as  cause  and  effect. 

The  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  not  uncertain,  and 
<  therefore  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things  is  not  capricious 
or  arbitrary.     Neither  the  existence  nor  the  regulation  of 
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things  appear,  when  profoiindly  investigated,  to  be  re- 
sulte  of  a  variable  or  capricious  power.  It  ie  only  persons 
who  are  ignorant  of  nature  and  judge  l^  the  euperfioial 
appearance  of  it,  who  disbelieve  in  law  and  order,  and 
believe  in  a  variable  and  lawless  First  Cause,  capable  of 
being  swayed  by  uncertain  motives.  It  ie  precisely  also 
in  those  subjects  where  we  most  firmly  believe  in  the 
existence  of  universal  law  and  order,  such  as  in  mechanics 
and  in  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  that  the  greatest 
advances  have  been  made  in  civilisation  and  the  wel&re 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  progress  made  has 
been  largely  a  consequence  of  that  belief.  It  is  contrary 
to  existing  scientific  evidence  to  assume  natural  causes 
alone  acting  in  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  and 
supernatural  ones  operating  in  the  biological  and  mental 
ones.  There  is  no  real  Hue  of  division  between  living  and 
dead,  mental  and  vital  matter,'  The  artificial  formation 
of  diamonds  is  just  as  much  an  impossibility  to  us  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  as  that  of  the  simplest  kind  ot 
living  matter,  a  speck  of  living  jelly. 

The  material  universe  is  not  ruled  by  guess-work  or 
caprice.  Neither  substances  nor  actions  spontaneously 
create  or  destroy  themselves ;  everything  that  exists  must 
have  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence,  and  every  physical 
and  chemical  phenomenon  must  have  a  cause.  If  one 
thing  may  arise  without  a  cause,  then  bo  may  another  ;  an 
universe  without  invariable  causation  would  be  an  infinite 
chaos.  The  idea  of  cause  includes  that  of  power,  because 
all  dynamic,  physical,  and  chemical  phenomena  involve 
transference  of  enei^,  and  the  notion  of  power  includes 
that  of  relation.  The  relation  of  cause  and  eSect  is  one 
of  the  most  intimate  known;  causation  means  absolute 
dependence  and  indissoluble  uniformity  of  connection 
>  Bee  Cbapter  XXDI.  pp.  SOS,  206. 
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between  two  or  more  things.  All  our  experience  of 
natore  proves :  1st,  that  matter  is  the  seat  of  natural 
causes,  and  of  all  forms  of  energy ;  2nd,  that  the  same 
cause,  acting  under  the  uarne  circumstauces,  invariably 
produces  the  same  effect.  For  instance,  the  attractive  force 
of  gravity  causes  all  bodies  to  &11  towards  the  earth  in  a 
vacuum  ;  3rd,  a  cause  and  its  effect  are  two  distinct  things 
and  an  effect  is  not  necessarily  similar  to  its  cause ;  4th, 
the  same  cause,  acting  under  different  circumstances,  may 
produce  different  and  even  opposite  effects ;  thus  gravity 
causes  a  stone  to  &11  and  a  cork  to  rise  in  water ;  6th,  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  different  causes,  for 
instance,  heat  may  be  produced  by  friction,  an  electric 
current,  &e. ;  6th,  one  cause,  acting  upon  a  lungle  sub- 
stance only,  often  (and  probably  nearly  always)  produces 
many  effects ;  and  7th,  every  new  combination  of  matter 
or  its  forces  must  produce  a  new  effect,  and  conversely 
every  new  physical  or  chemical  effect  must  be  produced 
by  a  new  combination  of  matter  or  its  forces. 

Eveiy  event  has  many  surrounding  antecedents,  and 
they  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  separable  from 
the  event,  and  those  which  are  not ;  and  the  cause  of  an 
event  is  always  to  be  found  amongst  the  inseparable  ones 
only.  In  ordinary  language,  the  moat  probable  cause  of 
an  event  is,  a  priori,  that  circumstance  which,  in  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  immediat^y  precedes  or  accom- 
panies it;  and  we  call  a  cause  a  *  tendency '  when  it  is 
very  liable  to  be  counteracted  or  diminished  in  its  effect 
by  undetermined  circumstances. 

The  chief  conditions  of  material  causation  are  time 
and  space ;  even  the  quickest  phenomenon  (such  as  thought) 
occupies  time,'  and   the   most   minute   material   action 

>  See  pp.  6E,  GS. 
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requireB  space.  The  moet  chaiact^tistic  signs  of  material 
cauBation  are  inseparable  connection  and  contiauit;  in 
time  and  space.  As  even  the  quickest  phenomena  occupy 
time,  effects  must  follow  their  causes;  an  immedtat« 
cause  also  acta  only  upon  that  which  is  contiguotts  to  it 
in  space. 

The  cause  of  a  physical  or  cheimical  phenomenon  is 
usually  defined  as  that  condition,  or  group  of  conditions  or 
circmnstances  which,  so  far  as  our  experience  has  extended, 
always  precedes  the  effect,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
effect  does  not  occur ;  i.s.,  the  canse  of  a  thing  is  the  entire 
collection  of  its  necessary  conditions.  Acc<miiiig  to  ibia 
definition,  the  cause  of  an  existing  thing  is  some  previously 
existing  thing,  the  cause,  of  enei^  is  pre-existing  energy, 
and  the  causes  of  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of 
the  entire  universe  at  one  moment  are  the  whole  of  its 
conditions  at  the  previous  moment,  and  so  on  backwards 
through  all  time.  According  to  this  view,  all  the  future 
conditions  of  the  universe  are  implicitly  contained  in  those 
of  the  present,  while  chains  of  causes  from  place  to  place 
extend  through  all  existing  space,  Beasons  and  inferences 
are  not  causes  or  effects,  but  only  the  ideas  which  repre- 
sent them. 

All  causes  are  conditions,  and  the  conditions  of  a 
material  phenomenon  are  divided  into  static,  or  those 
in  which  motion  does  not  occur,  and  dynamic,  or  thoee 
involving  motion.  The  characteristics  of  a  dynamic  cause 
or  condition  are  not  only  inseparable  connection,  sequence 
in  time,  and  continuity  in  space,  but  also  expenditure  of 
energy.  According  to  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy, 
no  dynamic  physical  or  chemical  phenomenon  can  occiu: 
without  a  consumption  of  power.  And  not  only  is  there  a 
consumption  of  power,  but  a  redistribution  of  it,  ofton  a 
tranfeience  of  it  tnaa  the  cause  to  its  effect. 
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In  ordinary  langmige  it  is  very  convenient  to  speak  of 
gtatic,  aa  well  as  dynamic  conditions,  as  cauees ;  I  prefer, 
however,  in  this  treatise  to  divide  the  inseparable  antece- 
dents and  concomitants  of  an  event  into  static  and 
dynamic,  and  to  use  the  term  'cause'  in  a  much  more 
restricted  sense,  viz.,  as  meaning  that  exertion  of  physical, 
chemical,  or  other  natural  force,  which  produces  a  change 
or  effect ;  and  to  employ  the  term  *  static  conditions '  to 
indicate  the  other  inseparable  circumstances  of  an  event. 
In  this  sense  active  forces  are  the  only  real  causes,  and 
other  inseparable  circumstances  are  static  conditions ;  this 
makes  the  meaning  of  the  terms  much  more  definite,  and 
enables  this  part  of  the  subject  to  be  classified  and  treated 
in  a  more  aatis&ctory  manner.  Caiises  are>  in  this  aspect, 
dynamical  phenomena  only.  Forces  may,  however,  be 
said  in  a  special  sense  to  *  act '  without  producing  change 
or  motion  of  the  mass  or  molecules ;  as  for  instance,  when 
gravity  acts  to  retain  bodies  on  this  earth ;  magnetism 
acts  to  support  an  armature ;  or  cohesion  acts  to  keep  the 
particles  of  a  body  together ;  but  in  this  kind  of  action 
there  is  no  consumption  of  power  or  conversion  of  energy, 
and  the  phenomena  are  purely  statical.  The  great  source 
of  terrestrial  dynamic  causation  is  the  enei^  received  firom 
the  sun,  and  the  sun  is  the  great  primary  cause  of  the 
various  changes  or  dynamic  effects  occurring  apon  this 
globe.  As  early  as  the  year  1833,  Sir  J.  Herechel  stated 
that '  the  sun's  rays  arc  the  ultimate  source  of  almost  every 
motion  which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.' 

All  physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  also,  whether 
causes  or  effects,  may  be  divided  into  statioal  and  dyna- 
mical, and  the  latter  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as 
being  composed  of  the  former,  plus  motion.  Static  phe- 
nomena may  also  be  r^arded  as  being  mote  abstruse  than 
dynamic  ones,  because   change   is  a  ohief  condition   of 
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perception  and  consciousDess.  Every  diminution  in  the 
number  of  attributes  of  an  idea  below  a  certain  extent, 
diminiiihes  mental  excitement  and  perception ;  and  dyna- 
mic phenomena  may  be  considered  as  being  less  abstruse 
but  more  complex,  because  they  poesess  the  additional 
attribute  of  motion>  And  as  the  usual  order  of  discover; 
'  and  exposition  is  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  &om  the 
evident  to  the  obeoure,  and  statical  molecular  phenomena 
are  often  less  manifest  to  the  senses  than  dynamical  ones, 
dynamical  causes  may  be  conveniently  considered  before 
the  more  recondite  statical  condiUone, 

The  number  of  possible  causes  of  physical  or  chemical 
phenomena  and  the  number  of  possible  effects  of  causes 
are  fixed  ones,  because  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things  acts 
by  means  of  definite  forces  according  to  definite  laws ; 
aod  the  number  of  these  forces  and  laws,  and  cf  their 
combinations  and  permutations,  which  regulate  a  finite 
number  of  substances  and  actions,  although  exceedingly 
large,  ie  probably  not  unlimited.'  We  know  of  only  one 
ferce  of  gravity,  and  one  chief  law  of  its  action  ;  and  the 
known  laws,  according  to  which  either  of  the  physical 
forces  may  be  produced  or  operate,  are  but  few.  For  a 
similar  reason  also  the  number  of  immediate  causes  of  a 
given  effect,  or  of  immediate  effects  of  a  given  cause,  are 
limited. 

The  total  number  of  causes  in  nature  is,  however, 
extremely  great,  and  are  a£  varied  as  the  phenomena  they 
produce ;  they  are  of  different  kinds,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  definition,  they  may  be  primarily 
classified  according  to  the  various  forces  of  nature,  viz. 
gravity,  mechanical  force,  cohesion,  adhesion,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  vital  and  mental 
power.  They  may  also,  for  the  purpose  of  exposition,  be 
■  See  Chapter  11.  pp.  IS,  16. 
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conveuieiitly  divided  into — ultimate,  eBeential  snd  iioq-> 
essential ;  real  and  apparent ;  absorbing,  exciting,  re- 
leaaing,  and  determiniiig  ones ;  deflecting  and  guiding ; 
primary  and  secondary ;  immediate,  proximate,  and  re- 
mote ;  direct,  indirect,  and  successive ;  active  and  latent ; 
general  and  special ;  simple,  complex,  compound,  and  con- 
curring ;  inductive  and  deductive ;  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative ;  r^jTulating,  balanoed,  equivalent,  preventive,  &c. 

Ultimate  causes  are  the  most  abstruBe  of  an;.  The 
most  ultimate  cause  ie  the  greatest  umformity,  and  the 
greatest  uniformity  is  the  most  ultimate  cause.  That 
tJiere  must  be  an  ultimate  cause  of  all  things  is  proved  by 
the  imiveisality  of  causation,  and  by  the  existence  of 
things  and  tiieir  properties ;  but  the  origin  and  essential 
nature  of  that  cause  is  to  us,  with  our  very  limited  Acui- 
ties, an  inscrutable  and  inconceivable  mystery.  Whilst 
many  men  profess  to  be  &miliar  with  the  Ultimate  Cause 
of  all  things,  few  are  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of 
their  idea  of  it. 

A  natural  cause  is  only  made  known  to  us  by  means  of 
its  effects,  because  those  are  the  only  evidences  we  have 
of  its  existence,  and  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  mental 
changes  (produced  by  those  effects)  that  our  consciousnesa 
is  excited.  As  also  such  a  cause  becomes  known  to  as 
only  by  means  of  its  effects,  and  as  the  effects  of  the 
ultimate  cause  of  all  things  appear  to  exist  through 
infinite  time  and  occupy  boundless  space,  our  idea  of  it  is 
the  most  inadequate  of  any;  it  is,  however,  the  most 
extensive  and  overpowering  of  all  our  ideas,  because  of 
the  immense  variety,  magnitude,  and  nimiber  of  its 
effects.  And  as  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  study  of  its 
effects  that  we  acquire  the  most  rational  or  intelligent 
idea  of  an  ultimate  power,  the  extent  to  which  a  man  is 
able  to  realise  such  an  idea  is  proportionate  to  his  kaow- 
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ledge  of  nature,  including  that  of  the  hnmaa  mind.  The 
man  who  is  the  most  ignorant  of  the  grant  principlee  of 
natural  phenomena  cannot  postiesB  the  most  intelligent 
idea  of  their  ultimate  cause ;  it  is,  howerer,  often  those 
who  know  the  least  of  its  effects  who  profess  to  know 
the  most  of  the  Ultimate  Cause.  As  mao  himself  is 
but  a  veiy  insignifioant  part  of  creation,  a  study  of 
him  alone  imparts  a  far  more  inadequate  idea  of  the 
Ultimate  Cause  of  all  natural  phenomena  than  tiiat  of 
the  great  principles  of  science  in  all  departments  of 
nature ;  and  it  was  not  by  a  partial  study  of  mind 
alone  that  the  greatest  truths  of  science  were  discovered, 
nor  is  it  bf  means  of  such  a  study  alone  that  the  most 
intelligent  idea  of  an  ultimate  cause  is  being  disclosed. 
Every  man's  idea  of  an  ultimate  cause  depends  uptm  bis 
conceptions  and  knowledge ;  and  as  these  are  different  in 
every  different  person,  so  is  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  caose. 
With  regard  to  the  conception  of  an  ultimate  cause,  as 
with  all  other  profound  ideas  and  questions,  men  usually 
venture  to  entertain  any  notion,  whether  true  or  &lse, 
which  most  pleases  their  feelings,  and  nm  the  risk  of  the 
consequences ;  and  therjr  do  so  because  indulgence  in  such 
ideas  is  often  a  pleasing  mental  change. 

As  all  the  natural  changes  hy  which  we  are  surrounded 
result  fix)m  the  molecular  motions  in  bodies,  and  &om 
alterations  in  the  universal  ether  which  pervades  all  bodies 
and  all  spaoe,  and  as  we  know  but  little  of  either  of  these, 
the  comparatively  essential  causes  and  conditions  of  things 
are  to  us  an  almost  inscrutable  mystery ;  for  instance,  the 
essential  natures  of  time  and  space  are  utterly  unknown  to 
us.  The  ultimate  essences  of  all  things,  like  infinite 
existence,  are  quite  beyond  oar  comprehension. 

It  is  highly  necessary  to  distinguish  between  real  and 
apparent  causes  when  investigating  or  explaining  physical 
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or  chemical  phenomena.  There  are  several  ways  io  which 
an  event  may  appear  to  be  caused  by  anotber  without 
being  really  ho  ;  for  instanoe,  the  effect  may  be  due  to  our 
imagination  instead  of  to  the  cause  to  which  we  ascribe 
it ;  ihua  an  expectation  of  death  helps  to  produce  that 
event.  The  ocomteace  of  one  event  may,  by  causing  us 
to  Dotioe  another,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  are 
related  to  each  other  as  cauBe  and  effect,  when  they  are 
not ;  or  the  fiiot  of  observing  an  effect  before  we  perceived 
its  canse  may  lead  ue  to  conclude  that  the  cause  was  pro- 
duced by  its  effect  instead  of  the  reverse.'  We  rarely 
poBsese  sufficient  intellectual  acumen  to  dlBcem  the  true 
and  immediate  causes  of  things,  because  they  are  usually 
the  least  apparent ;  the  causes  we  infer  are  often  proxi- 
mate only.  As,  however,  by  progress  of  knowledge  onr 
intellectual  discernment  increases,  we  gradually  abandon 
the  ideas  of  more  easily  conceivable  causes,  because  we 
discover  them  to  be  false,  and  adopt  less  easily  conceivable 
ooee,  because  they  are  more  true.  At  the  same  time,  by 
adopting  those  which  are  more  consistent  with  natural 
truths,  we  are  better  enabled  to  predict  the  future  course 
of  events.  We  gradually  abandon  the  more  easily  con- 
ceivable ideas  of  action  by  chance,  caprice,  and  unintelli- 
gible power  in  natural  phenomena,  and  adopt  the  more 
Ood-Uke  ideas  of  law  and  certaJntf. 

Some  apparent  causes,  volition  for  example,  may  be 
termed  exciting,  releasing,  or  determining  ones,  and  may 
be  defined  as  those  which  liberate  latent  ones  and  enable 
them  to  act.  Strictly  speaking,  these  are  often  not  really 
causes,  hut  static  conditions,  and  will  therefore  be  treated 
of  again  under  that  heading.  *  A  little  error  of  the  eye, 
a  misguidance  of  the  hand,  a  slip  of  the  foot,  a  starting 
of  a  horse,  a  sadden  mist,  or  a  great  shower,  or  a  word  nn- 
'  Oompue  JevoDS'i  PHnelpht  tf  Seititat,  vol.  11.  p.  IS. 
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gOBTdedl;  cast  forth  in  an  army,  has  turned  the  stream  of 
victory  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  thereby  disposed 
of  empires  and  vhole  nations.' '  When  heat  enables  che- 
mical action  to  occur,  it  acts  as  an  exciting  cause,  but 
when  chemical  union  produces  heat,  it  opei'atea  aa  a  true, 
cause.  The  same  agent  or  force  may  in  one  case  operate 
as  a  true  cause,  and  in  another  only  as  a  determining  one ; 
thus  heat  operates  as  a  true  cause  in  disassociating  the 
constituents  of  a  chemical  oompoond  or  in  producing  nn 
electric  current  in  a  thermo-electric  pile ;  but  its  function 
is  merely  that  of  an  excitant  when  a  change  of  tempe- 
rature enables  substances  to  unite  together  chemically. 
In  the  two  first  cases  an  amount  of  heat  disappears 
proportional  and  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  effect  pro- 
duced, but  in  the  lattar  it  does  not.  What  I  have 
termed  exciting  causes  are  not  true  causes  of  the  chief 
effect  under  consideration,  but  only  of  a  coincident  pbe- 
Domenon,  which  is  in  itself  a  necessary  static  condi- 
tion of  the  potential  cause  operating;  thus  a  certain 
temperature  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  and  any  cause  which  will  produce  tliat  condi- 
tion will  excite  or  determine  the  explosion.  Temperature 
is  usually  a  true  cause  of  chemical  decomposition  or  dis- 
associatioD,  but  only  a  static  condition  of  chemical  union. 
As  realities  often  differ  greatly  from  appearances,  so 
also  apparent  causes  are  often  not  the  real  ones,  and  in 
such  cases  the  real  causes  are  the  most  latent  or  hidden, 
A  wound-up  spring  contains  hidden  mechanical  power; 
easily  condensible  vapours  contain  stored-up  heat ;  com- 
bustible or  explosive  substances  or  mixtures,  and  aUo  sup- 
porters of  combustion,  possess  latent  chemical  force  ;  aud 
when  these  latent  powers  are  liberated,  the  real  causes  are 
often  l^s  manifest  tJian  the  exciting  ones. 
>  Soath. 
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Re&l  causes  may  be  either  active  or  potential,  i.e. 
stored  up  in  a  latent  state ;  for  instauoe,  a  spring  may  be 
wound  up,  and  the  power  expended  iu  winding  may 
remain  potential  in  it  during  almost  any  lengtb  of  time 
until  the  spring  ie  released.  A  concussion  imparted  to 
dynamite  is  the  apparent  cause  of  the  explosion,  bat  the 
real  cause  is  the  potential  force  existing  in  the  materials ; 
the  shock  only  liberates  a  small  amount  of  the  power,  and 
the  vibration  or  heat  caused  by  that  liberated  power  sets 
&ee  the  remainder.  In  this  case  the  shock  only  deter- 
mines or  excites  the  entire  result,  and  '  great  effects  from 
little  causes  spring.'  In  a  Bimilar  manner  the  heat  of 
an  ordinary  fire  is  not  caused  by  the  fiame  of  the  match 
applied  to  light  the  fire,  but  to  the  liberation  of  the 
stored-up  energy  of  the  burning  materials ;  the  flame  of 
the  match  excites  only  a  commencement  of  the  action 
by  supplying  the  requisite  temperature.  All  combustible 
bodies  and  most  of  the  elementary  substances,  especially 
the  highly  positive  and  negative  ones,  such  as  potassium, 
sodium,  magnesium,  hydT<^en,  &c.,  and  oxygen,  fluorine, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  contain  great  potential 
chemical  energy  or  stored-up  chemical  power;  strong 
acids  and  alkalies  also  possess  it.  A  real  cause,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  energy,  is  always  equiva- 
lent in  power  to  its  total  effect  or  effects ;  but  an  exciting 
one  varies  in  amount,  and  is  often  disproportionately 
small,  and  may  be  termed  '  homceopathic  ;'  for  instance, 
a  very  minute  spark  will  determine  the  explosion  of  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  gunpowder,  the  slightest  touch  of  a 
wire  will  complete  an  electric  circuit  and  send  a  signal 
round  the  earth,  &c,  Kvery  potential  power  may  be  con- 
sidered a  self-determining  one,  when  it  is  liberated. 

Different  causes  possess  very  different  degrees  of  gene- 
rality, some  are  extremely  general ;  for  instance,  mecha- 
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nical  force,  Iieat,  &c.,  whilat  others  are  more  limited ; 
M,  for  example,  the  vital  power.  The  moat  general  of 
causes  are  capable  of  producing  aa  immease  number  of 
eSects;  thus  mechanical  power  can  produce  motion  in 
every  existing  ponderable  eubstanoe,  but  special  causes 
hare  more  limited  action ;  vital  power  operates  only  in 
what  are  termed  living  things. 

There  are  also  primary  or  immediate  causes,  or  those 
directly  connected  with  the  effect ;  secondary,  proximate, 
and  intermediate  ones,  or  those  constituting  the  inter- 
vening links  in  a  chain  of  causation  *,  and  remote  causes, 
or  those  only  distantly  connected  with  the  effect  through 
many  others.  As  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link,  BO  in  a  series  of  dependent  phenomena  the  final 
effect  is  only  certain  provided  all  the  intermediate  ones 
are  sure.  The  final  effect,  however,  is  not  rendered  l^s 
certain  "by  mere  greatness  of  number  of  intervening  phe- 
nomena, provided  each  of  the  connections  is  secure,  other- 
wise the  physical  and  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the 
present  age  would  be  less  determinate  than  those  in  past 
times.  Persons  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  certainty 
of  action  of  remote  causes  might  with  advantage  re- 
member that  we  are  all  of  ua  as  certainly  the  children  of 
Adam  as  of  our  immediate  progenitors.  The  great  prin- 
ciples of  continuity,  indestructibility,  and  equivalence  of 
matter  and  force  determine  the  certainty  and  non-diminu- 
tion of  effect  by  lapse  of  time. 

As  matter  is  the  seat  of  causation,  complexity  of  ma- 
terial structure  indicates  complexity  of  action  of  causes 
within  or  upon  it.  Simple  structures  are  also  usually 
more  stable  than  complex  ones,  and  will  often  bear  the 
greatest  change  of  temperature  without  being  decom- 
posed. There  is  more  mutual  dependence  in  organic 
bodies  than  in  inorgaoio  ones.     Cerebral  matter  is  the 
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most  complex  in  structure  of  all  Bubstaacee,  &tid  posBesses 
the  most  complex  fwictions ;  it  also  readily  decomposes. 
In  consequence  of  the  complexity  of  the  molecular  consti- 
tution of  matter  and  of  the  extremely  crude  ways  iu  which 
we  commonly  apply  the  f&ysical  forces  to  it,  the  usual 
result  of  the  action  of  a  cause  is  to  produce  a  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  effectfl.  One  physical  change  in  a  body 
rarely  happens  alone,  others  occur  with  it ;  for  instance, 
when  iron  Ib  cooled  &om  a  red  heat  it  suffers  numerous 
changes.'  MnltipUoation  of  effects,  with  the  consequent 
introduction  of  differences,  is  the  great  process  by  means  of 
which  the  ibrces  of  nature  produce  diversity  of  phenomena 
throughout  the  universe.  An  uniform  cause  sometimes 
produces  a  variable  or  a  differentiated  effect,  in  conse- 
quence of  variation  or  difference  of  resistance  (resistuioe 
itself  being  a  condition).  Simultaneously  with  this  pro- 
cess of  differentiation  there  is  continually  occurring  an 
opposite  action  of  concurrent  or  compound  forces,  in  which 
of  a  number  of  causes,  each  oontributes  a  part  towards  pro- 
ducing a  single  result,  and  simplicity  is  converted  into 
complexity  by  means  of  combination  and  permutation  of 
causes.  For  instance,  a  number  of  influences  concur  to 
restore  an  invalid  to  health ;  a  multitude  of  streams  act 
ait  a  compound  cause  to  fill  the  ocean ;  and  so  on.  And 
these  two  opposite  processes  of  divei^nce  and  convergence 
of  causes  operate  throughout  nature  in  nearly  equal 
amount.  In  Bonie  cases  each  cause  produces  its  effect 
independently  of  the  others,  but  in  otiier  cases  all  the 
other  causes  must  conspire  to  act  with  it,  otherwise  no 
effect  is  produced.* 

■  See  Ch^iteT  IT.  p.  S3. 

*  The  BabjectHof  instabilitjof  phenomena, maltipUcBtioD of  eSecto, 
diderentiatltm,  integratioii)  and  eqnilibTatioii  of  phenomena,  evolution, 
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In  actual  research,  we  oontinaally  find,  that  caiuee  act 
both  inductiTely  and  deductively ;  thuB  under  one  set  of 
conditions  the  simpler  force  of  heat  prodnces  the  more 
complex  fonn  of  energy  we  call  chemical  afiSnity,  whilst 
under  other  conditions,  chemical  energy  produces  heat; 
in  other  cases  a  number  of  small  and  more  complex  phen<v 
mena  comhine  together  to  produce  a  result  of  a  simpler 
kind.  This  inductive  and  deductive  action  of  causes  is 
lalated  to  the  great  principle  of  conservation  of  energy,  for 
if  simple  causes  could  not  produce  complex  effects,  all  the 
more  complex  forces  and  their  actions  would  be  gradually 
resolved  into  the  simpler  ones  and  thus  disappear.  If  also 
the  conversion  of  Complex  forces  into  simpler  ones  was 
greater  in  amount  than  that  of  simple  forces  into  complex 
ones,  the  latter  would  disappear. 

Causes  vary  in  magnitude,  and  every  dynamical  effect 
must  have  a  true  and  equivalent  dynamical  cause.  Effects 
are  proportional  to  true  causes  only,  not  to  exciting  ones; 
existing  causes  are  less  than  equivalent  to  their  apparent 
effects.  The  effects  of  exciting  causes  are  mixed  quan- 
tities ;  viz.,  those  due  to  the  exciting  cause,  and  those 
due  to  the  potential  cause  which  produces  the  chief  effect ; 
and  as  in  many  cases  exciting  and  true  causes  act  tt^ether, 
the  law  of  proportionality  of  effects  to  the  immediate 
causes  appea/rs  to  fail  in  those  cases. 

Causes  are  often  opposed  to  each  other,  and  an  ^ect  is 
frequently  a  product  of  the  difference  of  power  of  two 
opposing  influences.  In  other  cases,  where  the  opposing 
influences  are  equal  in  amount,  they  are  balanced,  and 
mutually  preventive  of  each  other's  effects,  and  a  statical 
result  exists;   rest  in  such  cases   may  he  viewed   as   an 

continnity  of  motiaa,  peisUtenc;  of  toTM,  ka.,  afe  ably  tieated  of  in 
'  Ftnt  ^indples,'  Piirl  IL,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
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•ffiact  of  two  opposite  tffiideiMBes- to  metidn.    'JinltUudee 
of  oases  oftluskiad  opntiiitWly  oeonr. 

PFevostiTea  ue  ooBtj«r;or  inoomp&Ublo  -  eaueea,  and 
if  ve  lotow  wbst  aucumitBDoe  prevents,  «r  is  .inoom- 
patablfl  nth  an  «ff«ct,  we  aie  very  near  to  knowiiig  the 
anise  or,  oonditioQ  of  that  eSeet,  beeauae  we  ksow  it  is  an 
•xacU;  oeatjadietery  &aa. 

F<s«e8,  or  (lynamie  causna,  axa  convertil^  into  «v}h 
otiiBT ;  but  probably  nob  wholly  so  in  -every  case.  We 
can  oouvert  taeohaniool  foroe  wholly  into  beat,'bat  net  the 
reverse ;  and  henee  aarisea  the  universal  d^Fusi<m  of  force  in 
the  form  of  unif(»'m  ten^iature,  and  the  .theory  of  disH- 
pation  of  energy.' 

DifToreBt'fonBB  (rf-fSketgy  axe  not  only  CMivertible,  bat 
may  be  equivalent  toescii  other.  Eqvuvaknt  causes  aie 
those  which  are  equal  in  t^e  amount  of  their  energy;  thuB, 
the  amo'int  of  heat  which  must  be  impaTt«d  to  one  pound 
ef  liquid  water  in  order  to  raise  its  tempeiatHre  one  Fahren- 
hsit  degree  would,  if  wholly  oiHiTerted  into  mechanical 
power,  be  suffioimttolifta  pound  w^ht  772^  feet  high. 
The  ohemioal  poww  abo  stored  iq>  in  a  piece  of  oe^ 
would,  when  converted  wholly  into  mechanical  force,  be 
sc^cient  to  lift  that  }»eoe  of  oool  a  height  of  more  thsn 
S^OOO  miles ;  and  the  combiKtion  of  half  a  pound  of  oai^ 
honivould  thus  .be  eqoivalent  to  lifting  a  man  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  mmntain. 

It  is  a  partiBlly  fiUse  doetrine,  that  a  cause  is  neeea- 
aarily  similar  to  its  effset ;  but  it  is  very  flattering  to  hu- 
man vanity  to  brieve  -that  that  which  made  a  man  must 
be  like  a  man.  Tbne  are,  on  the  one  hand,  numeroiu 
aases  in- which  ceases  and  their  efifect«  sie  similar,  but,  on 
the  other,  tiiere'an:mnltit«deB  ef  ioBtasces  in  which  they 
are  largely  different.  The  maker  of  a  house  is  not  fashioned 
■  See  pp.  ISS-163. 
BB 
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like  a  bouse ;  the  maker  of  a  watch  is  not  a  watch ;  nor  ia 
the  contriver  of  a  steam-en^ne,  a  steam  engine  himself; 
and  even  a  parent  is  not  necessarily  exactly  like  his  children. 
The  determination  of  canaea  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult 
pariiA  of  original  research,  because  it  requires  the  greatest 
combination  of  human  powwa,  and  it  is  consequently  the 
one  in  which  an  investigator  is  the  most  apt  to  err.  It 
requires,  more  than  any  other  scientific  occupation,  an 
extensiTe  and  sound  knowledge  of  general  scientific  prin- 
'  ciples  and  their  relative  degrees  of  impo^^tance,  an  acquaints 
ance  with  the  natural  order  of  dependence  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  forces  of  which  they  treat ;  the  principles  of  con- 
servation of  matter  and  of  force,  of  action  and  reaction,  of 
the  correlation,  mutual  convertibility,  and  equivalence  of 
the  various  forces ;  the  inseparable  connection  between 
stored-up  powers  and  molecular  states,  and  between  active 
forces  and  molecular  changes ;  the  general  property  whiob 
matter  posseeaes  of  enabling  one  force  to  simultaneously 
produce  many  effects,  and  of  several  forces  to  produce 
one  effect;  the  rhythmioal  action  of  forces,  and  the  nume- 
rous other  great  general  principles  already  enumerated  in 
Chapter  XIV.  'As  the  method  of  determining  causes, 
effects,  conditions,  coincidences,  and  other  abetmae  ifHar 
tioDS,  are  processes  of  inference,  this  part  of  research 
especially  requires  a  logical  haUt  of  mind,  and  a  consider* 
able  power  of  reasoning  correctly^  Sometimes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  investigator's  mind  being  engrossed  with  the 
details  of  his  research,  the  most  obvious  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomena he  is  investigating  is  overlooked,  and  either  no 
cause  is  discovered  or  s  wrong  one  assigned. 

It  is  a  wise  rule,  not  to  anume  the  existence  or  opetSi- 
iiaa  of  occuljt  or  new  causes,  when  ordinaxy  ones  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  effects,  or  when  they  will  beet 
explain  them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  good 
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practice,  when  there  are  exceptional  iostaDces  which  ordi- 
nary causes  will  cot  explain,  to  assume  the  existence  and 
operation  of  wider  and  deeper-seated  causes. 

We  cannot  perceive  forces  themselves,  but  we  can  per- 
ceive their  effects,  and  the  order  of  them,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  infer  the  actions  of  those  forces,  and  the  order 
of  the  actions.  Our  power  of  perceiving  acts  of  causation 
depends  upon  our  conscioosness  of  mental  change ;  and  we 
perceive  effects  of  causes,  and  the  order  of  their  succession, 
because  they  are  acts  of  change  and  produce  changes  in  us. 

To  discover  the  cause  or  causes  of  a  new  phenoicenou 
with  certainty,  the  whole  of  its  conditions  and  circum- 
stances most  be  individually  investigated.  The  discovery 
of  the  true  cause  or  causes  is  often  only  arrived  at  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  a  research ;  to  discover  them  we  have 
usually  to  invent  the  correct  hypothesis,  and  draw  the 
right  conclusion ;  sometimes  this  is  done  even  before  a 
research  is  commenced ;  at  other  times  not  nntil  it  is 
&r  advanced  or  nearly  completed ;  and  usually  we  have 
to  invent  many  hypotheses  before  we  obtain  the  right  one. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  must,  as  completely 
as  possible,  be  isolated  one  by  one,  and  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding each  condition  and  circumstance  must  be  carefully 
observed  and  noted.  The  cause  or  causes  must  exist  among 
the  invariable  antecedents  or  concomitants  of  the  effect, 
whether  we  can  perceive  them  or  not  Whatever  can  be 
omitted  is  no  part  of  the  cause ;  the  cause  cannot  be  any- 
thing which  is  present  in  cases  where  the  effect  is  not 
produced,  unless  a  preventive  cause  or  condition  is  also 
present ;  it  is  often  suggested  by  analogy,  as  well  as  by 
obaer\'ing  that  something  varies  as  the  effect  varies. 

At  the  outset  we  should  choose  for  investigation  the 
simplest  form  of  the  phenomenon,  and  we  must  then  first 
B^tarate  aa  completely  as  possible  all  tlie  unessential  and 
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HninfliieiKriiig  otreamatABaes,  .aad  weoan  judge  to  wom 
extent  itiwt:tiheM  are  likaly  to  be,  by  hmhbb  of  our  ^nrious 
knowlodge  of  Bmeataa.  To  know  the  eauie  (^  &ilure  or  of 
InterfiMreine  is  oftsn  the  greateat  atqt  towards  airanrmg 
sQcoesB.  When  we  poeaess  no  :knowle(]ge  of  the  eiroum- 
Btanees  attendiag-aa  event,  fre  ean  form  noidea  respeetiiig 
its  oaaae.  We  must  not  sssubm  without  suffioient  evi- 
dfflice  -either  depmdenoe  or  independenee  of  jthe  phene- 
menon  nprai  «ny  one  of  the  oonditionB  or  oirsunutaiues 
pt«e0nt,  nor  the  absence  of  all  interferenoe ;  beoaaee  many 
of  tlie  most  obncnu  oircumgtoiweaattendhtg-a  pheDonwnon 
have  often  no  veal  connection  with  it.  Eren  two  TaTiatJ<m8 
may  follow  the  same  law,  and  yet  be  the  result  of  different 
oausee,  and  not  be  actually  connected ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moet  obvious  oironmstancee  may  be  the  real 
eauseb  The  only  invariable  anteeed«)t  cv  «nteeed«nts  o( 
a  phenomenon  oonstitute  the  probaUe  cause  of  it ;  tboe 
may,  however,  be  a  hidden  or  latent  oause ;  and  also  a 
plurality  of  causes.  Every  eause  which  follows  a  different 
lav  of  increase  or  deoreaee  to  that  which  produces  the 
true  e£Eeot  has  to  be  excluded,  because  it  disguises  the 
one  we  are  examining ;  and,  if  desirable,  this  interfering 
cause  may  be  separately  investigated.  Of  the  insepa- 
rable conditions  and  oiroumstaiiceB  which  now  .remain, 
we  must  ascertain  which  are  onitcd  by  the  bonds  of  causa- 
tion and  neoeBsary  C(Midition,and  which  by  coincidence  only. 
If,  after  separating  all  the  causes  which  appear  to  interfere 
with  the  effect,. the  same  conditions  do  not  uniformly  pro- 
duce the  same  result,  there  must  remain  some  unobserved 
difference ;  therefore,  we  should  never  omit  to  describe  every 
circumstance  which  accompanies  the  effect;  and  if  we  cannot 
readily  discover  the  cause,  we  diould  make  radical  changes 
in  tbe  experiment.  If  also,  after  having  -in  any  ease 
^eluded  aU  -the  results  of  known  causes,  an  effect  still 
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remaine,  it  is  [Hv^bly:  due-toa  newcauM,  aaiii«).tliere- 
fore,  importanb.  W»  can  often'  detect  S:  oauaei  by  meaeup- 
mg  the'  amount  (^  eno^  whioh  diaappvan  in  produoin^ 
giTcai  am«ant»  erf*  the  effect.  — 

There'  are  KTeral  general  methoda  <^  diaeov^ing 
causes  set  forth  in  differeait  books  aa  logio,  and  they 
are  nsuaUj  termed  tiie  Method  of  Agreement,  ttie  Method 
of  DifFermee^  the  Combined  Method  o£  AgieeBtast  and 
Difieteuoe)  the  Method*  of  Ceincideat  VaziBtiinis,  and  the 
Method  of  Bestdues.  Tbej  ma;  be  described  aa  follows, 
but  eaeh  method  as  described  is  only  appUeabla  pcorided 
all  separable  eonditioQs  have  been  piflTiooBly  eseliided. 

1^  Method  of  .^rcemmiti  ia— 1£  two  ioBtaucee  of  a 
pheoomenos  have  cmly  one  oireumetance  in  which  they 
peribetly  agree,  that  ciroumstance  is  the  only  imraiiable 
concomitant,  and  therefore  the  eause  of  the  phenomenon. 
But  as  it  is  rareij  the  case  that  two  inatancei  perfectly 
agree  in  only  one  partiaulai^  a  mffioiaat  numbez'  of  inatsaces 
are  taken,  so  that  by  means  of  one  oo  anothei  the-  iriiole  o£ 
the  oonditicHiB  are  excluded  except,  the  <sie  which,  is  the 
inTBiiaUe  concomitant ;  bo  that  there  only  i«mains  in  all 
the  cases  one  drcumstsDoe  to  which  the  phenomenon  can 
possibly  be  due^  Agreement  in  abeanca.of  thecanse  and 
e^ofr  la^ly  coofirms  and  atrmigthfiau  the  coDcluflion 
derived  irom  their'  agreement  in  presence.  This  method 
enables  ns  to  diseover  all  inrariahle  connection,  whether  of 
cansation,  neoeestiy  condition,  <»  mere  TOinddence;  every 
additional  instance  abo  strengthens^  oond-usioD  obtained 
1^'  its  means.  If  there  remain^  as  is  unially  t^  case) 
aevend  ins^arable  drcnmstances;  one  ormoze  must  be  the 
cause,  and  the  raoaindisr  ate  ooly  conditdona  of  the  result. 

The  Method  of  Differense  is — If  few*  instances  are 
alike-  in  all  reepeots^  except  that  a  orcumatance  is  present 
and  a  pbeatmienen  oeosn  ia  one  botnot  in.  the  other,  that 
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circumstance  is  the  cause  of  that  phenomenon.  The 
instances  must  not  differ  in  more  tiian  one  particular,  for 
if  they  vary  in  several  respects  ve  cannot  tell  to  which 
the  effect  is  due.  The  great  rule  for  discovering  causes 
by  means  of  experiment  is  to  vary  only  one  circumstance 
at  a  time,  keeping  all  the  others  just  as  they  were.  If  hy 
adding  or  removing  a  single  oircumstaooe  a  change  occurs, 
that  circumstance  is  either  a  cause  or  condition  of  the 
event  or  of  a  part  of  it  -,  hut  if  we  add  or  remove  two 
circumstances  at  once,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  two 
changes  had  not  neutraliBed  each  other's  effect.  Usually 
we  find  that  there  are  several  eircumstaooes,  on  excluding 
each  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  affected ;  and  in  that 
case  one  or  more  must  be  the  cause  and  the  remainder'  are 
conditions  of  the  event.  We  employ  this  method  largely 
when  making  experiments. 

We  often  cannot  vary  only  one  circumstance  at  a  time, 
and  therefore  cannot  employ  the  Method  of  Difference ;  in 
such  cases  we  use  the  Combined  Method  of  Agreement 
and  Difference,  which  is  as  follows : — If  one  set  of  instances 
has  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  and  an  effect 
occurs ;  and  if  another  set  has  nothing  in  common  except 
the  absence  of  that  circumstance,  and  the  effect  does  not 
occur,  that  cirountstance  is  the  cause  of  that  effect. 
Usually,  however,  there  are  several  inseparaUe  circum- 
stances which  are  the  cause  and  conditions  of  an  effect. 

The  Method  of  Coincident  Variations  is — If  one  phe- 
nomraiou  varies  in  a  particular  manner,  whenever  another 
varies  in  a  particular  manner  the  latter  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  former.  The  variation  may  be  either  direct, 
inverse,  or  even  at  a  different  rate,  provided  it  is  invariably 
coincident  or  successive.  This  is  a  powerful  method  of 
discovering  inseparable  conditions,  and  we  employ  it 
when  we  compare  series  of  constants  in  order  to  detect 
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relatkme  between  Uiehi.  Two  tlungs  may  however  be 
inseparable  and  vary  equally  together,  and  yet  be  only 
coincident. 

The  Method  of  Beeidues  is — Having  allowed  for  the 
effect  of  all  known  causes,  whatever  remains  of  the  effect 
must  be  due  to  an  unknown  canae.  The  proof  of  a  com- 
plete analysie  of  a  phenomenon  is,  that  ^ere  ie  nothing 
left  unaccoimted  for.  This  method  is  continnally  UBed  in 
chemical  discovery ;  it  is  specially  suited  to  the  discovery 
of  new  elementary  eubetances  and  <^  some  astronomical 
phentnnena. 

The  canses  of  some  phenomena  are  tar  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  than  those  of  others  ;  those  of  some  phenomena 
are  p^ceived  at  onoe,  bat  those  of  time  and  space  are  far 
beyond  oiir  deepest  conceptions.  In  a  research,  in  order 
to  suggest  likely  causes,  we  compare  the  phenomena  we 
have  found  with  those  already  known.  They  either  re- 
semble some  known  phenomena  or  they  do  not;  in  the 
former  case  they  are  probably  produced  by  some  known 
oause  or  causes ;  in  the  latter,  they  may  be  either  due  to 
some  unknown  cause,  or  to  some  peculiar  combination,  or 
mode  of  action,  of  known  ones.  The  degree  of  probability 
that  they  are  due  to  an  unknown  cause  is  however  very 
sm^,  because  the  discovery  of  a  new  physical  agency,  or 
even  of  a  new  relation  between  known  physical  powers,  ia 
a  very  rare  occurr^oe. 

As  the  number  of  physical  and  chemical  phenomena 
already  known  is  immen^  and  our  mental  powers  are 
BO  limited  as  only  to  enable  us  to  think  of  a  few  things 
simultaneously,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  phenomena  can 
only  be  compared  with  a  portion  of  the  old  ones  at  a  time. 
Well-classified  knowledge  of  science,  and  &miliarity  with 
the  f^eat  groups  of  scientific  truths,  and  with  the  orders 
of  finces,  substances,  and  relations  of  substances,  in  phy- 
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sioal  and  chemical  aeriee-andtabWof  conertanta,  is  in  tliis 
case  of  great  a§Bistaaoe)  by  emUtog  tu  to  compEH«  Uie 
phenomena  in  groups  instead  of  instance  by  iostaffliee.* 
Every  force  has  its  owD'  set*  of  lam,  and  the  preseinoe  of 
eftoh  force  may  be  inferred  fh>in4tiOB&  lawsj^Bd  vice  vend. 
As  the  number  of  essentially  diS^rent  fonns  of  ejteigf 
vhich  produce  all  the  varied  phenomena  on-  this  globa 
is  a  very  small  one,  their  characters  definite,  and  thear 
modes  of  opwation  in  neariy  all  oases  also  well-defined,  w^ 
esD  genentUy  soon  determine  to-i^iob«f  tb»  forces  the  new 
phenomena  are  not  essentially  related,  and  at  once  dismiss 
them  firom  our  oonsideiation.  For  esuapla,  if  the  pheno- 
mena take  place  in  inanimate  ssfastanoes,  we  can  at  onofr 
di«nisi  &om  consideration  the  vital  and  nervous  poven, 
and  all  their  modes  of  actiim  and  relatSons.  The  pheoe- 
mena  of  <^emistiy  also  are  uan&lly  of  so  distinct  a  kind, 
taking  place  according  to  the-  Jam  of  definite  proportioD 
\fy  weight,  that  we  can  in  most  oaans  soon  decide  whetiier 
chemical  torce  is  involved  in  tJie  osso  or  not ;  if  theiv  is 
DO  permanent  change  of  propnty  or  alteration  of  w^gM 
of'  the  substances,  chenuGal  action  ha»  not  ocouired. 
Ft^lowing  up  thk  process  of  exdUsiMi,  we  usually  seoa 
find  one  <h>  at  most  two  forces  to  which  only  the  phenomena 
can  be  related  or  due.  By  now  nmembering'  the  vaiioBs 
chief  ways  in  ^ioh  thoe»  forces  act,  utd  the  kind  or  clas» 
of  eubstanoee  in  which  each  of  them  is  manifested,  wears- 
often  enabled  to  judge  whi^-  is  likaly  to  be  the  oause. 
For  instance,  if  tfae  subetonoe  empli^ed  oon,taiBS  iron,  asd- 
18  attrad»d  or  moved  by  a  magnet,  we-  oonsidw  it  pro> 
bable  that  the  attraction  is  -magnetio  i  but  if  tlie  Sdbstasee 
is  non-metallio,  and  is  first  afctraoted*' into  oontact  with 
and  then  replied  by  an  electrified  bMty,-we  oonelude  that 
the  attiaetioB  is  electric ;  aad  if  the  phenomenon  is 
eleetoie,  wfr  am  usually  tell  whethsfitiv  sti^M  or  dynamio,- 
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and  thoB  stiH  farther  sftROW  tfae  extent  of  UBO^rtainty. 
This  IB  only'  a-  wude'  iUtuttatioa,  by  maaBs  of  fknuliaf 
phenomena,  of  tii»'  vety  mueh  merediffiealti  and  tedioiw 
pmoeeAemployedin  actoal  reeearctbi 

Or  we  may  think'  of  the  mosb  fteqamtly  oocurnn^ 
oanses  of  similar  phesomena.  For  InBtanoe,  if  it  iB  a  case 
of  motion,  wo  think  of  ordioarr  mechanioal  cauBeg,  vibrfr' 
taoB'  of  the  room,  ouiimtB  of  air,  &ai,  as  being  the  most 
froqu^t  and  thwefore  the  moat  probaUe;  then  of  motion 
pioduoed  1^^  ^^anrion  1^  heat,  or  by  elMlrie'Or  ma^nnatio 
tMmatioa,  Ac.  As  the  most  probable  eattsfr  of  aB  event 
QBually  is  thaf  oireiHmstanoe  i^ieh  in  the  gt«8t«t  nimiber 
o^'  cafles  acoompanies- it,  we  alaoobserfe  wiiat  aie  the  o»n- 
dkionft  and  droumBt^eeB  most  frequently  present ;  and  if 
we  pero^ve  that  a  simi'lar  fbroe  is  aotive,  (»  similar  oon- 
dltions  eaant  in  the  {riMOomena  nader  iDvestSgation  as  in- 
othenwfaieh  aie  known,  we  must  at  oBce  inifer  Uiat  swA- 
a-forceor  conditiaaB  mi^bethe  cause,  and  we  devise  hypo- 
thesee  which  agree  with  tbuk  If  a'^encnnenoB  have  one 
antecedent  which  appears  to-  be  the  only  invariable'Onej 
that  «Be  ie^bably  the  «aaa»;  diftevent  antewdenta  may^ 
however,  produce  the  same  efibet; 

Id  Bome  oases,  however,  we  airlre  at  this  stage  of  the 
enquiry  ai  once-  and  wiHteot  sensible  efffwt,  beramse  the 
pheoomens  belong  obvionsly  to  some  pavtioular  fcvee-; 
mad  the  next  step  is  to  dlHcovep  the  waiy>  in  whiieh  the 
paitioulur  form  of  eaergy- openttes  to  pvoduoe  tJie  effects 
To  aseerta^.  this,  we'  think  of  each  genand  mode' or 
prindple  of  aetion^  and'  ea^'  qnsUtottv^  ordw  and  series 
of  oonstaatB-  ef  the  pavttoolar  fbroe,  id  -  ovder  to  exclude 
those  whioh  avideably  have  no.  rdation  to  the-eSecb,  and  to 
find  a  case  of 'resanhlanoa>  If  »  naseontdaaoe  is  foundj 
ccnoort&nt  hypotfaesM  mnst  be  ima^edi  and  sniitabla 
WB^'  of  testwg  tlina  iMneotod^;  but  if  b»'  inaenblaBes 
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can,  aft«i  cIobb  scrutiDy,  be  thua  found,  the  case  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Either  Bcieutifio  knowledge  is  act  sufficiently 
advanced  to  afford  the  true  ezplanation*  or  the  discovery 
of  it  lies  beyond  our  mental  power ;  or  we  have  met  with 
a  phenomenon  of  a  new  and  unknown  kind. 

If  in  any  case,  after  all  our  test  experiments  and  con- 
clusions, the  assumed  cause  is  found  not  to  be  the  true 
one,  we  must  imagine  others  and  test  them  until  the  true 
one  is  discovered ;  and  if  we  experience  g^-eat  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  we  may  then  make  radical  changes  or  even 
haphazard  experiments.  Such  changes  and  experiments 
may  also  be  made  when  any  inscrutable  interference  or 
even  too  great  harmony  of  effects  occurs;  in  Uie  latter 
case  because  such  h&nuony  is  extremely  suspicious,  and 
strongly  indicates  an  uniform  error.  Any  circumstance 
also,  no  matter  how  small  or  apparently  inaignificant  it 
may  be,  which  we  meet  with  in  a  research,  and  which  we 
cannot  at  all  reconcile  with  the  other  circumstances  pre- 
sent, or  with  the  known  principles  of  science,  is  always 
worthy  of  the  deepest  study  and  investigation,  because  it 
often  contains  the  true  explanation,  or  else  an  anomalous 
and  therefore  important  truth. 

A  supposed  cause  should  always  be  tested  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible,  aud  those  conditions  selected  which  yield 
the  most  conclusive  result.  We  should  try  (if  we  nan)  the 
effect  of  presence,  absence,  direction,  and  quantity  of  each 
condition.  Previous  to  or  whiht  varying  the  conditions 
of  an  experiment  it  is  often  of  service  to  form  a  written 
list  of  the  chief  variations  which  can  be  made,  sometbiDg 
like  the  following,  but  much  more  fully,  and  more  adapted 
to  the  special  case : — Change  the  forces  employed,  con- 
sidering each  force  in  succession  ;  change  the  strength  of 
the  forces ;  vary  their  direction ;  employ  different  sub- 
stances, considering  the  probable  effect  of  different  dasses 
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of  Bubstances,  and  of  indiyidual  substances,  and  selecting 
the  most  likely.  Use  different  q^ntitias  and  proportions 
of  the  BuhstanceB.  Change  \he  mabeiiaU  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Consider  the  inSuence  of  volume,  weight,  specific 
giavity,  elasticity,  width,  length,  depth,  thio^ess,  shape, 
&c.,  of  the  eubetanoei  employed.  Try  Bubetances  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  tranqiarency  to  light,  oonductivity  for 
heat  and  electricity,  m^netic  capacity,  solubility  in  aoida, 
&c.  Considerable  assistance  in  forming  the  list  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  the  index  of  a  suitable  book  on 
science. 

In  these  processes  it  is  entirely  by  means  of  a  know- 
ledge of  their  effects  that  causes  are  discovered.  The 
discovery  of  oauses  by  such  means  is  called  induction,  and 
consists  in  imagining  hypothetical  explanations  of  pheno- 
mena already  known,  including  new  results  and  observa- 
tions, deducing  consequenoes  which  must  occur  if  those 
explanations  are  true,  and  testing  by  suitable  experiments 
or  observations  whether  those  consequences '  r^illy  take 
place.  In  proving  a  supposed  cause  we  must  be  able  to 
deduce  new  effects,  which  must  follow  if  the  assumed 
cause  be  the  true  one. 

One  phenomenon  may  be  invariably  connected  with 
another,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  as  a  necessary  condition, 
or  as  a  mere  coincidence.  In  the  discovery  of  causes  we 
most  remember  that  a  phenomenon  A  may  be  related  to 
another  one,  B,in  several  different  ways  in  different  cases. 
1 ,  B  may  be  a  direct  result  of  A ;  thus  the  fall  of  a  body 
to  the  earth  is  a  direct  result  of  the  universal  force  of 
giavity.  2,  B  may  be  an  indirect  result  of  A,  some  other 
phenomenon  or  intermediate  cause  (perhaps  of  an  obscure 
kind)  intervening  between  them ;  thus  I  found  that  if  a 
metiUlic  ball  was  placed  upon  two  horizontal  metal  rails, 
insulated  £rom  each  other,  and  an  electric  current  passed 
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from  one  rail  tfawofi^  the  ball  t«  tiie.^  otiier,  the  ball 
rotisted,  and  ran  nmnd  th«  oiioalar  railway  as  long  as  ttie 
cuneRt  oontiaued.  In-  tiiia  caae  iha  eleotria  omreat  was 
the  eauae  of  the  motion,  but  only  iildlreetily,  th»dii«ct  oauss 
bouig'  ezpaonon  produoed  by  tiie  beat  of  deotrio  condnc- 
tion-reeielaBoe.  The  cumstt  ptoduced'  heat  at  the  points 
of-  contaot'Of  1^  ball  and  lails,  aad  th»  beat  produced 
espHBBioii  of  tfaoe»  parts  into  BBoall  pzominefioes.  During 
the  finetion ofi  timereqnired  i» prodooe  tliee»  effects,  tiie 
started' ball,  by  its  momentum,- moved  fbrwutl  a  mioate 
distance,  and  thun  the  prominences  were  always  a  little 
b^ind  the  oestate  of  g^vity  of  the  ball,  and  pushed  the 
ball  forwards.  3;  The  phenomanon  B  may  be  the  only 
direct  result  of  A-;,  tdus  is  a  rare  case:  m  4i  It  may  be, 
SB  oommonly  oeoozB^.fHily  oDiQ.  of  the  direct)  EemUts,  others 
being coinoidaat. with  it;  tiaus  an  electano  cunent  passed 
through  an  iixn  wire  not  only  produces-amolecidar  ohange, 
BOnnd,  and  heat  in  the  wire,  but  also '  magnetio  influenoe 
arORud  it.  5.  B  may  be.composed  of  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  direotiy  due  to  A,  aad  the  other  to  a  second  and 
coincident  cause  A! ;  thus  the:  heat  produced'  by  burning  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  is  partly  due  to  the  ebemioal  union  of  the 
twa  substanoeey  and  partfy  to.  the  latent  heat  art  free  by 
the  oondensatieB  of  tita  produot  of  oombastion.  6.  Or  B 
may  be  an  effsob  (usaally!  our  of  sereial)  of'  the  combined 
aotioaof  tvr«ic<sLditions,.neith«^of  whtoh  alene  is  capable 
of  produoing  it  in:  the  sligbteet  dagcee;  thaa  a  flame 
applied  to  hydrogen  alone. or  to  <ayge3L  alone  produces  no 
egcploritm,  bob  if  applied  to  a  mixture  of  tiie^two,  produces 
it.  ?•  B  may  also,  be-  a  result,  of  many  concurring  oon~ 
ditiiHis,  and  does:  not  tak»  place  in  the,  least  degree  unless 
they  axe  all  pnesent.  Instances  o£  this  kind  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  eoncrete  scienoes  of  animal  life  than,  in 
the.  simpler  <me8  mlftting  to.  inontanio:  m^ter }  for  in* 
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ctance,  we  .loMv ihatobolwa ariaes duriBgnnnn  wMther, 
in  locftlitisB  wbere  pwUlential  ii^QOn  firem  deoayii^ 
animal  nutter  abound ;  but  thefle.«eiiditioiu  aKmeare  n^ 
aofiLoieot,  otfaerwis«  tiiat  disease  would  owur  fivery  Bam- 
mei  Id  suob  places ;  otlwi  -  .ooaditi<m«,  the  oature  of  wbi^ 
is  at  pie«eiit  bat -little -kaowa,  mustAlao  be  presmt.  G-ood 
health  can  csilj  result  from  mai^  coiwianiag  oonditioiu. 
Aod  8.  fiaally  tiw  two  pheoomaa*,  Amid  B,  ooay  be 
merely  coinoidoMef,  and  in  no  way,  related- to  aaoh  othn* 
as  cause  and  effect.  Imagiaaiy  .«ff«ot8  I  have  left  oat 
of  consideratioi) . 

To  aso^taiB  if  the  assumed  ornnjieoted  «au>e  is  the 
leal  one,  we  must  tsst  it  by  ntems  of  stMbfesperiments  as 
either  wholly  or  putly  exclude  oulyou  oosditioQ  (the 
suspected  odq)  at  a  .(isie ;  thas.if  Bssiftdireet-resultof  A 
only  (aad  wbetber  it  is  or  is  not  •eeompaiued  by  other 
•fSects),  it  will  not  qtpesr  whea  A.  ia  absoit.  .If  £  is  an 
indirect  result  of  A,  some  other  idtaWBtenoQ,  A'  (£.«.  the 
immediate  oauee)  interv«iui:^,  it  will  be  .pmduced  wbeo- 
erer  A'  is  present,  whether  A  is  ppseent  or  not ;  thus  I 
found  in  the  ease  of  the  rotating  ball,  already  mentioDed, 
that  the  ball  rotated  without  the  use  .of  aa  electric  onr- 
nnt,  if  it  was  }daeed  on  a  massive  pair  of  red-hot  hori- 
zontal rails  -oi  copper,  and  titerefore  ihe  immediate  eauae 
of  the  motion  in  both  erperimeBts  was  the  expaOBion  pro- 
dooed  by  the  beat.  If  A  is  BKuly  a  pbeaomenon  coinoi- 
dent  with  B,  and  both  are  niatdtaBeoai  -  effects  sf  one  or 
more  causes,  an  e^Mirimoit  most  be  devised  in-  which  B 
almie  is  wholly  or  partly  excluded  Or  Taried  in  amount ;  if 
tbe  two  are  only  coiiwideat,  A  will  still  be  produced,  and 
to  the  same  extent.  If  B  is  -eoc^Maed  of  two  portions, 
«ne  being  due  to  A  and  the  other  to  A'*  it  will  only  partly 
appear  when  A  alone  or  A'  ahme  'is  abeent,  and  not  at  all 
when  both.^  exoloded. 
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If  the  pbenomeDon  is  due  to  the  coDourrent  action  of 
several  conditions  (and  this  ia  a  very  common  case)^  the 
exclusion  of  all  of  these  will  entirely  prevent  it,  and  the 
exclusion  of  one  or  more  of  them  will  either  prevent  it 
wholly,  or  alter  it«  form  or  amount. 

The  determination  of  the  true  eSeciB  of  particular 
causes  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  finding 
of  the  causes  themselves.  We  can  test  the  efTect  of  a  given 
cause,  but  not  the  cause  of  &  given  effect ;  in  the  latter 
case  we  must  first  conjecture,  or  raise  an  hypothesis  of  a 
probable  cause,  and  then  test  our  conjecture.  Both  the 
problems  are,  therefore,  solved  in  the  same  way.  As 
the  different  forces  of  nature  act  according  to  more  or  less 
different  laws,  essentially  different  causes  must,  under  the 
same  conditions,  produce  more  or  less  different  effects ;  but 
as,  under  different  conditions,  the  same  effect  may  be  due 
to  different  causes,  we  cannot  safely  infer  that  because  a 
force  A  is  different  from  a  force  B,  all  the  effects  of  A  are 
different  from  those  of  B.  From  the  absence  of  a  cause 
we  may  infer  the  absence  of  the  whole  of  its  own  peculiar 
effects,  but  not  of  those  of  its  effects  which  other  causes 
also  may  produce.  If  a  cause  or  any  number  of  con- 
spiring causes  produce,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  an 
effect  or  any  number  of  effects,  the  absence  of  the  causes 
will  be  attended  by  non-production  of  all  the  effects. 

In  some  cases  a  whole,  chain  or  series  of  phenomena 
occurs,  in  which  each  preceding  one  is  a  cause  and  each  suc- 
ceeding one  an  effect,  and  the  last  of  the  series  is  as  truly  a 
reeult  of  the  first  as  the  second  one  is,  but  not  so  imme- 
diately ;  for  instance,  the  last  carriage  in  a  railway  train  is 
not  leas  certainly  drawn  by  the  engine  than  it  is  by  the 
carnage  next  preceding  it.  Generally,  if  the  real  cause  or 
causes  of  a  phenomenon  are  altered  in  amount,  the  quantity 
of  the  effect  will  also  be  altered.    Lapse  of  time  does  not 
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prevent  tfae  effect  of  a  cause ;  the  motion  of  the  wheeb  of 
a  seven-da;  clock  is  as  much  due  to  the  power  imparted  in 
winding  it  up  as  ie  that  of  the  wheel  of  one  which  ia  wound 
up  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  inaccu- 
rate practice  to  think  or  speak  of  remote  causes  or  effects 
as  if  they  were  immediate,  indirect  ones  as  if  they  were 
diiect,  or  partial  ones  as  if  they  were  entire ;  and  it  really 
involves  untruthful  or  contradictory  ideas.  An  aoom  is 
neither  the  immediate,  direct,  or  entire  caase  of  an  oak, 
nor  a  rill  of  a  river ;  nor  is  an  idea,  selected  by  us  during 
our  youth,  and  made  the  object  of  desire,  the  inunediate, 
direct,  or  entire  cause  of  our  subsequent  snccess  or  &ilure 
in  life.  A  chain  of  mental  phenomena,  the  first  one  of 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  desire,  often  increases  greatly 
in  magnitude  and  complexity  as  it  proceeds,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  co-operation  of  liberated  forces ;  and  this 
frequently  happens  with  an  idea  intensified  by  means  of 
volition. 

Compound  or  concurrent  effects  are  usually  separately 
detected  and  measured  by  separating  the  causes  which 
produce  them.  In  many  cases  also,  where  the  effects  are 
from  any  circomstances  inseparable,  they  may  also  be 
separately  detected  and  measured  by  means  of  the  dif- 
ferent, further,  or  less  immediate  effects  which  they 
themselves  produce.  But  when  neither  of  these  plane  of 
different  manipulation  are  possible,  we  must  explain  the 
results  by  an  indirect  method  by  inference.* 

Quantitative  determinations  help  us  greatly  in  dis- 
covering the  causes  and  effects  of  things ;  and  many  causes 
cannot  be  found  without  such  assistance.  In  physical  and 
chemical  research,  we  continually  require  to  measure  causes 
and  effects.     No  kind  of  effect  can  exist  without  at  the 
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wme  time  lieing  ,a  definite  qautitj.  ^«ets  tb^  in 
amount  with  tbair  «ai,iBea ;  for  4B«t«see,'tbe  difierwtee  of 
level  of  the  inuFoiay  iia  •&  'ktframeba  diauniBbeB  as  the 
prassure  of  the  air  upon  the  meniuty  becomes  legs.  Tbe 
greatneBB  of  aiie£rect!pioves'the.gToatiieM  of  its  tcbI  oauee. 
.We  nevw  jnxnw  that  -we  hare  fouad  the  «Dtire  eause  or 
effect  until  weaan  ahow«Q«quiTal«Bt«f  theone  for -each 
equi^'aleat  of  tbe  ettur;  for  inatanoet  in  a  (dwmical 
anaijaa  we  oansot  be  eertain  tJiat  we  have  .found  all 
the  coDEtituenta .  of -a  compound -until  we  have  adequat^y 
aoeounted  for  the  entire  weight  of«uhatance  taken  iiw  tlte 
anaiyBiB.  When  mv«ral  oauees  conspire  to  pieduee  an 
«Sect,  the  value  of  eaoli  ahould  bea^>antely -and definite^ 
measured  by  excluding  oae  at  a  tixae.  Many  reaidu^ 
{^Miomaoa  have  been  dieooveied  by  this  me^od;  fiir 
inttanoe,  the  planet  Neptune  was  found  1^  means  of  a 
prior  obeervation  of  a  residuary  disturhanoe  of  Urarnu. 

'  Id  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  experiments  upon  the  decom- 
positicm  of  water  "by  galvanisio,  it  was  feund  that  besides 
the  two  oomponenta  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogon,  an 
a«id  and  alkali  wwe  developed  at  the  two  opposite  pedes  of 
the  .machine.  -As  the  theory  of  the  analyus  of  water  did 
not  give  reason  to  expect  tltese  iHoducts,  they  were  a 
vegidiud  pkenommiOTiy  the  cauee  ef  which  was  «till  to  be 
found.  S<Hn6  ehemiatB  thought  that  electrioi^  had  the 
pow^  a(prodaeing  these  substancea  of  it«^f ;  uid.if  tbeir 
erroneous  conjectura  had  been  adopted,  suoceeding  le- 
aearches  would  have  gone  upon  a  blse  scent,  eonudraing 
galvanic-electricity  as  a  produamg  rather  than  a  dteotn- 
ponng  toKse.  The  happier  insight  ef  Dav?  eoiyectaied 
that  there  might  be  some  hidden  oavse  of  this  pcntion  ^ 
the  effeott;  the  glass  oontaimng  the  'Wabar  might  strffer 
partial  decomposition,  or  some  foreign  matter  might  be 
mingled  with  the  water,  and  tbe  acid  and  alkali  be  dia- 
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engaged  &om  it,  so  that  the  water  would  have  no  share  in 
their  prodactioo.  Assuminff  this,  he  proceeded  to  try 
whether  the  total  removal  of  the  cause  would  destroy  the 
efiFect,  or  at  least  the  diminatioii  of  it  cause  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  amount  of  effect  produced.  By  Uie  sub- 
stitution of  gold  vessels  for  the  glass  without  any  change 
in  the  effect,  he  at  once  determined  that  the  glass  was  not 
the  cause.  Employing  distilled  water,  he  found  a  marked 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  acid  and  alkali  evolved ;  y^ 
there  was  enough  to  show  that  thej  cause,  whatever  it  was, 
was  still  in  operation.  The  impurity  of  the  water  then  iras 
not  the  sole,  hut  a  concurrent  cause.  He  now  conceived 
that  the  perspiration  from  the  hands  touching  the  instru- 
ments might  affect  the  oase,  as  it  would  contain  common 
salt,  and  an  acid  and  an  alkali  would  result  &om  its 
decomposition  under  the  agency  of  electricity.  By  care- 
fully avoiding  such  contact,  he  reduced  the  quantity  of  the 
products  still  further,  trntH  no  more  than  slight  traces  of 
them  were  perceptihie.  What  remained  of  the  effect 
might  he  traceable  to  imparities  of  the  atmosphere,  de- 
composed by  contact  with  the  electrical  apparatus.  An 
experiment  determined  this ;  the  machine  was  placed 
under  an  exhauster  receiver,  and  when  thus  secured  from 
atmospheric  infloence,  it  no  longer  evolved  the  acid  and 
alkali.' 

1  Archbiahop  ThomBOD,  OiUUMe  tf  tX»  Lam  <^  ThougH,  p.  226.  See 
tiao  Chap.  XXXTL  p.  856. 

Bespscting  the  same  eiperlmenta,  Dr.  Thomson,  in  hia  Mttory  of 
Chem,iary,f.2W,  uyi;  'Itmta  hia  celebrated  paper  on  some  Chemical 
Agencies  of  Electridt;,  iiuerted  in  the  PUbiapAioal  Trantaetion*  tai 
1807,  that  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  High  repatatioD  which  he  BO 
deservedlT  acqnired.  I  ooosldeT  this  paper  not  roerelj  as  Uie  be«t  of 
all  hia  own  prodcctiona,  but  as  the  finett  and  completeat  specimen  of 
inductive  leasoning  which  appeared  daring  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
It  had  been  already  observed,  that  when  two  platinum  wiiea  bom  the 
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If  two  connected  pbeDomena  go  throiigb  the  same  or 
eimilar  eeries  of  quantitative  changes  at  the  eame  timt^, 
the  one  is  probably  related  to  the  other  as  cause  and  effect 
or  OB  coincident  effects  of  the  same  cause ;  fm-  instance, 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  spots  on  the  aan  and  the  in- 
tensity of  terrestrial  magnetism  exhibit  such  changes.  In 
many  casee,  a  quantitative  effect  is  the  result  of  two  causes 
acting  (^positely.  In  investigating  a  physical  or  chemical 
phenomenon,  we  should  try  to  discover  not  only  the  cause, 
bat  also  the  kind  and  direction  of  the  effect,  the  quanti- 
tative proportion  of  one  to  the  other,  and  the  law  of  their 
quantitative  vaiiation.' 

In  many  cases,  the  effect  to  be  discovered  is  so  email 
in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  interfering  oJi^ 
cumstances,  which  cannot  be  separated,  that  it  cannot  be 
detected  at  all  by  means  of  a  single  observation,  and  in 

two  poles  of  A  galvasio  pile  are  pluoged  each  into  a  veBeel  of  water, 
and  tbe  two  vesBsla  united  by  maaUB  of  wet  asbestos,  or  any  other  con- 
ducting  mbBtaDoe,  an  acid  appeared  nnmd  tbe  positi-re  wire,  and  an 
aUaH  roand  the  negative  wire.  Tbe  alkali  wa«  iaid  by  some  to  be 
teda,  hj  othera  to  be  anunonJii.  The  acid  waa  wioiislj  staled  to  be 
nitrie  aoid,  mm-iaiie  aeid,  or  even  ehlirrina,  Davy  demonstrated,  by 
decisive  eiperimente,  that  in  all  cases  the  aoid  acd  alkali  are  derived 
from  tlie  decomposition  of  some  salt  contained  either  in  the  watet  or 
in  the  vessel  rontaining  tbe  water.  Host  commonly  the  salt  decom- 
posed is  common  salt,  because  it  exists  in  water,  and  in  agate,  basalt, 
and  various  other  stonj  bodies  which  he  employed  as  vessels.  When 
t^e  same  agaten^np  was  used  in  snccearave  ezperimenis,  the  quantity 
of  acid  and  alkali  evolved  diminished  each  time,  and  at  last  no  atqire- 
ciable  qnantitj  could  be  perceived.  When  glass  vessels  were  used, 
soda  was  disengaged  at  the  expense  of  the  glass,  which  was  sensibly 
ooiToded.  When  the  water  into  which  the  wires  were  dif^ied  was  pec* 
fectly  pore,  and  when  the  vessel  containing  it  was  bee  from  evei7 
trace  of  saline  matter,  no  aoid  or  alkali  made  its  appearance,  and 
nolbing  was  evolved  except  tbe  eoustitQents  of  water,  namely,  o^gen 
and  hydrogen,  Uio  o^gen  a^^ieariDg  loond  Uie  positive  vrire,  and  tbe 
hydiogan  nrand  the  negative  wire.' 

■  See  also  p.  433. 
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such  a  case  the  deeired  result  is  obtaiDod  by  the  method 
of  means  or  aver^^  ;  this  loetbod  equalises  all  irregular 
or  accidental  changes,  and  thus  enables  the  regular  ones  ' 
to  be  perceived.  It  is  very  largely  employed  in  meteoro- 
logical investigations,  to  determine  the  average  height  oC 
the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  the  average  temperature  of 
the  earth,  or  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  changes  of  magnet- 
ism, &0.,  at  any  period ;  also  to  find  the  true  sea-level  or 
height  of  tide,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  quantitative  de- 
terminations often  enable  us  to  discover  a  cause,  or  an 
effect,  and  its  amoant  at  the  same  time.* 


CHAPTER  XLVir. 

DISCOTEBT  OF  8IAT10  OOKDmONS. 

Static  conditions  are  essentially  of  greater  importance 
than  dynamic  ones,  and  the  minnte  circumstance  which 
excites,  liberates,  determines,  transmutes,  directs,  and 
guides  a  force,  is  often  more  influential  (especially  when 
aided  by  time)  than  the  force  iteelf.  This  great  truth  is 
manifested  in  every  science  and  branch  of  knowledge.  In 
the  science  of  heat,  unless  the  fire  of  a  locomotive  be 
excited  by  applying  a  match,  no  steam  will  be  generated ; 
in  that  of  mechanical  power,  unless  the  valve  of  the  engine 
is  open,  to  liberate  steam  from  th'e  boiler  into  the  cyHnders, 
no  motion  occurs  ;  and  upon  a  railway,  unless  the  points 
of  the  rails  aie  properly  placed,  an  accident  soon  occurs  ; 
in  that  of  electricity,  unless  a  telegraphic  circuit  through- 
out is  complete,  no  message  can  be  sent.  In  the  sciences  of 
physiology  and  psychology  also  the  same  truth  appears ; 

>  8m  alao  page  128, 
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men  must  be  aotive  whether  they  are  wiUlng  or  not,  and 
the  great  problem  of  life  is  not  bo  much  how  to  eiercise  the 
greatest  physical  activity  or  mental  enthusiasm,  aa  how  to 
properly  excite,  tianemute  and  direct  that  activity.  The 
Tnost  Oodlike  ability  ia  not  mere  activity^  btU  a  rationed 
uae  of  it ;  and  a  properly  directed  body  and  mind  is  far 
more  important  than  physical  power,  or  unregulated  mental 
action.  Unregulated  human  power  is  often  dangerous,  and 
abundance  of  examples  of  the  evil  efiects  of  it  may  he  seea 
in  the  records  of  crime,  in  sectarian  and  political  strife, 
and  in  lunatic  asylums.  A  steam-boiler  without  a  valve,  a 
steam-engine  without  a  governor  or  Sy-wbeel  to  r^ulat« 
the  speed,  is  a  most  dangerous  instrument,  and  equally  so 
are  the  actions  of  men  when  not  regulated  by  knowledge 
and  the  powers  of  comparison  and  inference. 

The  great  effect  of  minute  static  conditions  is  manifest 
in  a  large  variety  and  number  of  phenomena  in  every 
science  without  exception.  For  instance,  the  veiy  smallest 
proportion  of  foreign  substances  dissolved  in  water  greatly 
affects  the  phenomena  of  osmose,  '  pedesis,'  and  electric 
conduction  resistance  of  that  liquid ;  the  electric  oonduc- 
tibility  of  copper  is  greatly  diminished  by  a  minute  trace 
of  areenic  in  that  metal;  and  that  of  alcohol  is  con- 
spicuously affected  by  the  most  minute  traces  of  various 
dissolved  Bubetances.  A  minute  proportion  of  tin  also 
considerably  diminishes  the  ductility  of  gold. 

Conditions  are  of  various  kinds,  and  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  real  and  apparent,  immediate  and  remote, 
essential  and  n<m-essential,  accidental,  absorbing,  exciting, 
releasing,  transmuting,  deflecting,  guiding,  limiting,  acce- 
lerating, neutral,  obstructive,  preventive,  &c  Those  which 
are  non-essential,  accidental  or  neutral,  I  class  under  the 
separate  head  of  coincidences  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
of  treatment,  and  because  they  are  m^ely  accompaniments 
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and  take  no  real  part  in  producing  the  effect.  Conditions, 
like  caueea,  may  bIbo  be  classed  in  a  more  scientific  manner, 
accordinff  to  the  variouB  sciences  to  which  they  belong, 
and  which  will  probably  be  their  classificatioD  when  know- 
ledge has  safBciently  advanced  ;  thus  we  may  have  condi- 
ticna  of  time  and  space,  mathematical  and  geometrical 
conditions  of  the  masses,  molecules,  and  atoms,  static  and 
dynamic  mechanical  conditions  of  the  same,  thermic,  optic, 
electric,  magnetic,  chemical,  vital,  peychioal  conditions, 
&c.,  of  them  ;  and  all  the  subdivisions  of  these. 

A  real  condition  is  one  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  the  effect  in  the  particular  instance ;  it  is 
often  more  fundamental  and  comprehensive  than  the 
corresponding  apparent  one,  because  it  agrees  with  the 
exceptional  cases,  whilst  the  apparent  one  does  not.  An 
apparent  condition  is  one  which  appears  to  agree  with  all 
the  phenomena,  but  which,  on  deeper  or  more  extensive 
examination,  &ilfl  generally  or  in  certain  cases ;  thus 
Ampere's  theory  that  magnetism  is  due  to  innumerable 
electric  currents  continually  flowing  in  one  uniform  direc-- 
tion  round  the  molecules  of  the  iron,  agrees  admirably 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  electro-magnetic  attraction, 
repulsion,  and  motion,  but  is  defective,  because  there  is 
no  known  instance  of  electric  currents  being  maintained 
without  a  continual  consumption  of  power  and  evolution 
of  heat ;  but  in  magnets  there  is  no  such  souioe  of  power, 
and  no  evolution  of  heat.  An  essential  conditicni  is  one 
without  which  the  effect  cannot  be  produced  even  in  the 
emallest  degree. 

A  releasing  or  exciting  condition  is  one  which  enables 
a  latent  force  to  become  free,  and  excites  it  to  operate ; 
it  takes  only  an  apparent  and  not  any  real  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  due  to  the  liberated  force.  Its  action 
is  essentially  distinct ;  for  instance,  Motion  excites  and 
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releases  the  pent-up  pover  in  a  match ;  taps  and  cocks, 
pendulumB  of  clocks,  also,  are  releasing  conditions  of 
mechanical  power ;  a  certain  temperature  is  a  releasing 
condition  of  latent  heat  in  the  freezing  of  water,  but  the 
lowering  of  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  sudden 
evolution  of  latent  heat,  are  two  essentially  different 
things;  similarly,  raising  the  temperatore  of  'ezplosiye 
antimony'  to  its  discharging  point,  and  the  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  are  each  distinct  phenomena.  Even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  some  substances  unite  chemically,  and 
evolve  heat  when  brought  into  mutual  contact ;  pbos- 
phorus  and  iodine,  for  example ;  also  axsenic  and  chlorine ; 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  a  certain  range  of  t^nperature 
acts  as  a  releasing  and  exciting  condition.  Nov  it  cannot 
be  that  free  heat  is  required  in  either  case,  because  heat  is 
evolved  by  the  action,  and  what  the  temperature  does  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  supplying  heat.  The  human 
will  is  probably  a  realising  condition.  Wbether  a  force 
shall  be  liberated  and  become  active  or  not,  depends  both 
upon  the  presence  of  some  releasing  condition  and  upon 
the  absence  of  all  tiioee  which  are  preventive.  Some 
releasing  conditions  are  self-acting,  such  as  ball-cocks, 
overfiow  dams  and  syphons,  and  other  contrivances. 

Transmuting  conditions  are  highly  important,  espe- 
cially those  which  cause  one  form  of  energy  to  be  changed 
into  another.  It  would  be  a  great  advance  made  in  science 
to  discover  the  geometric  and  mechanical  conditions  c^  the 
molecules  which  determine  the  change  of  refiangibility 
of  light  and  of  heat,  of  the  change  of  heat  into  electricity, 
of  electricity  into  chemical  power,  &o.  &c.  Li  each  of 
such  cases  there  must  exist  a  condition  (or  conditions) 
which  determines  the  change,  and  that  condition  must  be 
of  a  fundamental  character.  In  the  absence  of  transmuting 
conditions  and  of  preventive  ones,  similar  causes  must 
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produce  siiail&r  effects ;  but  ire  know  tliat  in  a  great 
variety  aad  Dumber  of  casee  Buuilar  causes  produce  dis- 
similar or  eveu  opposite  effects,  and  therefore  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  transmuting  conditions  is  a  very  great  one. 
A  determining,  deflecting,  or  guiding  condition  is  one 
which  decides  the  kind  or  direction  of  effect  which  an 
aetive  force  produces:  for  instance,  railway  points  de- 
termine the  direction  in  which  a  train  shall  proceed, 
tel^raphio  switches  determine  that  in  which  a  message 
shall  be  sent ;  reflectors,  lenses,  and  prisms  direct  the 
course  of  rays  of  light;  conducting  wires  determine  the 
course  of  an  electric  current,  &c.  &c  Carbon  and  oxygen 
unite  together  chemically  at  a  red  heat,  because  the  de- 
termining or  guiding  condition  (consisting  probably  of 
suitable  relative  molecular  states  of  the  two  substances)  is 
present;  but  carbon  and  chlorine  will  not  cfaemically 
unite  at  any  temperature,  because  suoh  a  determining 
condition  is  not  present.  When  a  force  is  active,  it 
always  produces  some  effect,  and  the  effect  it  produces  is 
usually  more  or  less  different  in  different  cases :  thus,  heat 
applied  to  ice,  melts  it;  to  water,  converts  it  into  a 
vapour  ;  to  steam,  enlarges  its  bulk ;  to  a  thermo-electrio 
pile,  produces  an  electric  current ;  to  a  magnet,  destroys 
-  its  magnetism ;  to  oxide  of  silver,  decomposes  it ;  to  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogMi,  causes  them  to  com- 
bine, and  produce  an  explosion ;  and  so  on.  And,  under 
different  determining  conditions,  even  opposite  effects  are 
sometimes  due  to  the  same  cause :  for  instance,  a  ball  of 
iron  sinks  in  water,  but  rises  in  mercury  by  the  attractive 
force  of  gravity.  Not  only  does  the  same  cause  produce 
different  and  even  opposite  effects  under  the  guidance  of 
different  conditions,  but  different  causes  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  same  effect:  for  instance,  an  electric  current 
may  be  produced  by  means  of  fiiction  in  an  ordinary 
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electric  mncfaiDe,  by  medutiiical  action  in  &  magneto- 
electric  machine,  b;  heat  in  a  thenno-electric  pile,  or  by 
chemical  action  in  s  voltaic  battery.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  as  the  same  cause,  acting  under  the  same  conditions, 
always  produces  the  same  effect,  it  is  eyident  that  the 
ration  of  each  guiding  condition  to  each  force  is  of  a 
most  fixed  and  definite  character.  An  exciting  or  deflect- 
ing condition  often  requires  little  or  no  expenditure  of 
power ;  a  mechanical  force  acting  at  right  angles  upon  a 
moving  body  does  but  little  actual  work,  although  it  greatly 
alters  the  direction  of  the  final  effect.  A  deflecting  con- 
dition is  often  a  source  of  a  residual  effect,  and  residual 
phenomena  frequently  arise  from  minute  statical  conditions. 

In  eveiy  active  physical  or  chemical  phenomenon  the 
effect  is  itself  caused  by  an  exertion  of  power ;  but  the 
kind  of  effect  appears  to  be  determined  by  the  speciee  of 
energy  exerted,  the  kind  of  subBtance  upon  which  it  acts, 
and  the  surrounding  conditions ;  i.e.  the  force  causes  the 
effect  and  partly  determines  it«  kind,  but  the  substance 
and  ita  conditions  only  partly  determine  the  latter.  In  all 
oases  of  the  conversion  of  one  physical  force  into  another, 
there  appear  to  be  two  ohief  circumstances,  viz.,  the  true 
cause  and  a  guiding  condition :  for  instance,  in  thermo- 
electric action,  heat  is  the  true  cause,  suitable  relative  mole- 
cular states  of  the  two  substancee  is  the  guiding  condition, 
and  current  electricity  is  the  effect.  In  magneto-electric 
action,  mechanical  power  is  usually  the  cause,  magnetic 
state  is  the  guiding  condition,  and  dynamic  electricity  the 
effect. 

Ouiding  conditions  are  extremely  numerous,  because 
effects  differ  vrith  every  different  force ;  the  effect  of  each 
force  upon  Bubstances  differs  with  every  different  sub- 
stance, and  with  the  same  substance  in  each  of  its  different 
molecular   states,  and    at    every  different   temperature ; 
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and  as  there  are  varioos  fioces,  and  an  almost  nslimittMl 
number  of  different  subetancee,  and  an  almost  infinite 
aeries  of  temperatures,  the  effects  of  gmdiog  ocoiditiona 
are  numberleBS. 

A  limiting  or  regulating  ooDdition  is  one  which  deter- 
mines the  limit  of  effect  in  the  particular  case:  for 
instance,  taps,  cocks,  and  valves  limit  the  height  and  flow 
of  water,  the  exit  of  steam,  &e. ;  the  governor  and  fly- 
wheel of  an  engine  limit  and  regulate  the  velooitj.  The 
atomic  weights  of  the  elementaiy  suhstances  are  limiting 
conditions  of  the  proportions  in  which  those  sahstances 
can  chemically  combine ;  the  degree  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  a  limiting  condition  of  the  boiling-points  of 
liqaids ;  and  ho  on.  All  natural  phenomena  are  limited 
in  magnitude  by  one  at  least  of  the  conditions  present : 
a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link ;  also,  when 
a  force  produces  an  effect,  it  always  produces  different 
d^rees  of  that  effect  in  different  cases ;  and  this  difference 
of  d^ree  depends  not  only  upon  the  intensity  and  amount 
of  energy,  but  also  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  limiting 
conditions  allow  it  to  operate. 

An  obstructive  condition  consists  either  of  an  opposing 
cause  or  a  static  resisting  condition  (such  as  inertia  of  the 
mass  or  of  the  molecules),  which  retards  or  partly  pre- 
vents an  effect.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  a  copper  tele- 
graph wire  is  an  obstructive  condition  to. the  passage 
of  an  electric  current.  A  permitting  condition  is  the 
reverse  of  a  prerentire  one;  absence  of  moisture  is  a 
permitting  condition,  its  presence  a  preventive  one,  and 
a  high  temperature  an  accel^nting  one,  of  combustion ; 
substances  bum  more  rapidly  if  they  are  previously  dried 
and  heated.  A  very  low  temperature  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  nearly  always  a  preventive  of  chemical  union.  A 
preventive  c<nidition  is  one  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
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exercise  of  the  indiridual  force  in  the  particular  manner, 
ae  a  non-oondootor  of  electricity  prevents  an  electric  cur- 
rent, or  as  absence  of  contact  prevents  chemical  action ; 
such  a  condition  may  also  coseiBt  of  an  equivalent  oppoB- 
iog  cause.  That  which  is  an  obstructive  or  preventive 
condition  of  one  effect  must  of  necessity  be  an  aiding  or 
permittiog  one  of  an  effect  of  a  contrary  kind. 

To  produce  a  given  dynamic  physical  or  cbeEoical 
effect,  there  is  required — Ist,  a  source  of  physical  or  che- 
mical power ;  2nd,  a  releasing  or  exciting  condition  of  the 
force ;  3rd,  a  determining  or  guiding  condition  to  direct 
the  power ;  4th,  a  limiting  or  regulating  condition  to  de- 
termine and  regulate  the  amount  of  effect ;  and  dth,  ihe 
absence  of  obstructive  and  of  all  preventive  conditions. 
The  limiting  condition  is  usually  either  the  amount  of 
available  force  or  the  limit  of  action  of  the  preventive  or 
obstructive  conditions. 

Under  every  change  of  condition  new  effects  ensue, 
even  though  we  do  not  perceive  them ;  substances  re- 
arrange their  atoms  or  molecules,  and  either  expand,  and 
if  compound  are  decomposed  and  separated .  into  their 
constituents,  or  a  converse  change  occurs — ^the  substances 
contract,  simple  ones  unite  to  form  compoimde,  and  com- 
pounds differentiate  into  complex  structures ;  also,  eith^ 
several  forces  concur  in  tiieir  action  and  are  converted  into 
one,  or  one  force  in  the  latent  state  is  set  free  and  con- 
verted into  several  others. 

Static  conditions  being  often  of  a  more  fundamental  and 
obscure  character,  are  also  often  more  difficult  to  discover 
than  dynamic  causes.  The  discovery  of  a  general  static 
relation  between  two  forms  of  energy  is  very  important : 
*  When  we  find  out  an  idea,  by  the  intervention  of  which 
we  discover  the  connection  of  two  others,  this  is  a  revela- 
tion of  God  to  ua  by  the  voice  of  reason.'    *  Newton,  find- 
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in^  out  intenoediate  ideas  that  ehowed  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas  as  expressed  in  the  proposition 
he  demonstrated,'  was  '  led  into  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
those  propositions,'  A  real  static  condition  is  discovered 
b;  the  same  methods  as  those  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
causes ;  an  apparent  one  is  detected  by  its  non-agreement 
with  one  or  more  varied  instances  of  a  phenomenon ;  a 
releasing  or  ezoiting  condition  may  be  distlDguiehed  &om 
a  cause  by  its  non-proportionality  to  the  effect,  whilst  it 
is  at  the  same  time  an  inseparable  and  indispensable  con- 
comitant ;  a  guiding  one  may  be  known  by  its  change  for 
another  being  attended  by  a  change  either  in  the  kind  or 
degree  of  the  effect. 

The  discovery  of  gniding  conditions  is  often  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  causes,  because  in  a  multitude  of  cases  it 
consists  of  a  hidden  static  molecular  arrangement,  whilst  a 
cause  may  be  a  visible  mechanical  motion ;  it  is  also  &e- 
(luently  of  greater  importance,  because  a  knowledge  of 
guiding  conditions  would  in  many  cases  enable  us  to  place 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena  upon  a  geometrical 
molecular  basis.  At  present  we  know  but  little  of  the 
statical  molecular  conditions  of  physical  or  chemical 
actions,  or  of  what  is  termed  the  '  internal  resistance '  of 
substances,  which  so  largely  determines  the  kind  and 
degree  of  effect  of  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  in 
different  cases.  Before  we  can  essentially  (not  to  say 
completely)  explain  a  dynamic  phenomenon,  we  require  to 
discover  not  only  the  true  cause  but  also  the  true  guiding 
conditions  which  determine  in  what  manner  and  to  what 
extent  that  cause  operates. 

A  limiting  or  an  obstructive  condition  may  be  found 
by  the  variation  of  its  degree  being  attended  by  a  varia- 
tion of  that  of  the  effect  within  certain  limits,  whilst  the 
amount  of  the  cause  remains  constant ;  and  a  preventive 
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one  may  be  distinguiahed  b;  iU  introdaction  (all  other 
conditione  remainiiig  the  same)  being  attended  b;  a  total 
oeeBatioQ  of  the  effect. 

In  the  diBcovery  of  statio  conditions,  as  well  ae  in  that 
of  dynamic  causes,  we  oiten  meet  with  circumBtanceB 
which  cannot  be  altered  or  removed  at  all,  and  others 
which  can  only  be  altered  by  changing  several  at  the  same 
time ;  in  each  of  these  cases  we  proceed  as  in  the  dia- 
coveiy  of  causes. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

DISCOTBKT  OS   COIHCIDBHCBS. 


Befobb  we  can  completely  explain  a  phenomenoD  we 
require  liot  only  to  find  its  true  cause,  its  chief  relations 
to  other  causes,  and  all  the  conditions  which  determine 
how  the  cause  operates,  and  what  its  effect  and  amount 
of  effect  are,  but  also  all  the  coincidences.  Before  we 
can  determine  the  cause  of  an  effect,  we  usually  require 
to  know  what  are  the  coincidences.  By  a  coincidence  is 
meant  any  circumetaDce  which,  although  occurriog  with 
or  immediately  before  a  phenomenon,  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  its  production  or  existence  ;  for  example,  gold  is 
heavy  and  yellow,  but  its  yellowness  is  not  a  cause  or  an 
essential  condition  of  its  heaviness,  althongb  usually  oo- 
ouiring  with  it.  Darkness  also  invariably  precedes,  and  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature  usually  accompanies,  day- 
light ;  bat  neither  is  a  caose  or  a  necessary  c(mdition  of 
it,  for  we  know  that  the  relative  position  of  the  sun  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  earth  is  the  cause  of  eaoh.  A  coin- 
cidence is  an  independent  circmnstaDce. 

All  the  imiDe<^te  conditions  of  an  effect  are  concomii 
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tant  circumstances  of  that  effect ;  and  any  cooditioQ,  ex- 
cept a  pieventire  one,  ma;  be  a  coaoomitaDt  circumstance. 
All  the  properties  of  a  body,  and  many  of  the  effects  of 
those  properties,  must  always  co-exist  with  the  body,  and 
be  present  in  all  static  and  dynamic  phenomena  in  which 
the  body  itself  is  present  or  takes  a  part,  and  therefore 
form  either  necessary  or  mere  coincident  circumstances  in 
all  such  phenomena.  Also  in  any  case  where  one  force  pro- 
duces two  or  more  effects  in  a  single  substance,  or  where 
two  or  more  forces  are  inseparable  and  act  together,  coin- 
cidences are  likely  to  occur.  For  instance,  as  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity  is  always  acting  throughout  all  space,  and 
cannot  be  excluded,  its  effects  mnst  be  coincident  with 
those  of  all  other  forces  in  every  instance.  The  effects  of 
magnetism  and  of  an  electric  current  are  also  frequently 
coincident,  because  the  latter  force  cannot  exist  without 
tbe  former  accompanying  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  forms  of  energy  con- 
tinually operating;  sad  of  the  action  of  a  single  force 
only  upon  a  single  substance  producing  simultaneoosly 
many  effects ;  *  and  in  consequence  also  of  the  almost  infi- 
nite number  of  phenomena  continually  occurring  through- 
out all  space,  many  phenomena  must  exist  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  same  space,  or  in  close  conjunction  and 
contiguity;  and  coincident  circumstances  must  be  ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  single  isolated  ones  excessively 
rare.  Remarkable  events  must  also  sometimes  happen 
together,  independent  of  all  real  connection. 

Coincident  circumstances  may  be  divided  into  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable.  The  former  are  usually  called  for- 
tuitous or  accidental  circumstances,  and  are  often  the 
result  of  independent  chains  of  causes ;  for  instance,  the 
collision  or  non-collision  of  two  ships  at  sea  during  dark- 
1  See  Chapter  17.,  [^  38,  88, 
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ness  18  largdy  a  fortuitous  result  of  independent  trains  of 
conditions.  As  causes  and  their  effects  are  indii^solubl; 
connected  together,  separable  effects  are  usually  produced 
by  separable  causes,  and  inseparable  ones  by  the  same 
cause ;  for  instance,  the  variouB  effects  of  heat  produced 
simultaneously  in  a  piece  of  metal  are  mostly  inseparable. 
Two  coincident  circumstances  may  be  inseparable  because 
they  are  produced  by  the  same  force  or  agent ;  such  phe- 
nomena, if  they  follow  differoit  ratea  of  variation,  must 
be  separately  investigated.  By  allowing  only  one  cause 
to  (^rate  in  a  given  case,  we  know  that  any  two  phenomena 
or  effects  which  then  occur  must  be  related  to  each  other, 
either  as  an  intermediate  cause  and  its  effects,  or  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition  and  effect,  or  as  coincident  effects  of  the 
original  cause. 

Separable  coincidences,  after  having  been  proved  to 
be  such  by  being  excluded  by  experiment,  need  not  be 
further  considered;  we  must  not,  however,  assume  either 
separable  or  inseparable  circumstances  to  be  mere  coinci- 
dences without  proving  them  to  be  such.  Inseparable 
circumstances  can  only  be  proved  to  be  coincidences  by 
indirect  means,  i.«.  by  showing  that  they  cannot  be  any- 
thing else ;  and  this  is  usually  done  by  folly  accounting 
for  the  effect  by  the  other  causes  and  conditions  present, 
and  thus  showing  them  to  be  unnecessary ;  the  determina- 
tion of  inseparable  coincidences,  therefore,  ie  one  of  the 
last  steps  in  an  experimental  research.  We  find  causes 
and  necessary  conditions  before  we  find  inseparable  coinci- 
dent circumstances.  An  inseparable  coincidence  may  be 
distinguished  both  from  a  cause  and  from  a  necessary 
static  condition  by  its  not  being  indispensable  to  the 
effect  nor  contributing  to  it'     That  which  appears  to 

'  Bespecting  fortnltons  circiuaEtuicOT,  see  Jeroiu's  Prineiplei  of 
Souned,  Tol.  i.  p.  803. 
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be  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  is  sometimes  ebown  to  be 
only  n  meie  coincidenoe  by  the  discorery  of  exceptional 
oases ;  a  properly-stated  caose  has  no  real  exceptions. 

The  sum  totol  of  a  dynamic  phenomenon,  reduced  to 
its  simplest  form,  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  the 
effect,  its  cause,  static  conditions,  and  inseparable  coinci- 
dences. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

EZPLASATIOM   Of  BBSULTS. 


A  sciBNTTFic  investigator  should  possess  the  power  of  oor- 
rectly  interpreting  effects ;  of  detecting  &llacy  when  in 
the  guise  of  truth,  and  of  recognising  truth  when  inter- 
mixed with  error.  The  power  of  quickly  perceiving  the 
true  explanations  of  new  physical  and  chemical  pheno- 
mena is  a  most  comprehensive  one,  and  very  difficult  to 
attain,  and  that  which  characterises  chieSy  a  great  dis- 
coverer i  it  also  requires  a  greater  combination  of  mental 
powers,  and  a  larger  degree  of  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
laculty,  than  any  odier  part  of  original  research.  Com- 
parison must  precede  inference.  We  cannot  draw  in- 
ferences respecting  phenomena  unless  we  can  perceive 
likeness  or  difference ;  we  cannot  recognise  real  likeness 
or  difference  unless  we  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
and  are  fiimiliar  with  the  &cts  to  be  compared ;  and  we 
cannot  possess  that  knowledge  and  be  iiuniliar  with  those 
&ctB  unless  we  have  had  extensive  mental  contact  with 
them;  and  as  the  truths  of  science  are  almost  infinite  in 
number,  accurate  and  familiar  knowledge  of  even  a  small 
portion  of  them  requires  great  reading  and  experience. 
There  are  also  many  ways  of  observing,  and  many  aspects 
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of  comparing  things  which  require  to  be  pr&otiBed  before 
we  can  eztenglTel;  reason  respecting  them. 

Id  order  to  explain  the  entire  collection  of  the  results 
of  a  research,  we  usually  require  to  devise  a  theory  or  an 
idea  sufficiently  gteat  to  include  and  agree  with  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  and  results. 

The  explanation  of  results  is  essentially  a  logical  pro- 
cess, and  especially  requires  a  capacity  for  accurate  in- 
ference. The  power  of  inference  is  based  upon  the 
nniversal  principle  that  we  may  substitute  like  for  like  in 
material  phenomena  without  altering  the  effects,  and  like 
for  like  in  our  thoughts  without  weakening  the  argu- 
ment*, two  things  also  which  are  similar  or  equivalent  to 
a  third  one  are  like  or  equivalent  to  each  other,  and  may  be 
substituted  in  a  similar  manner.  In  proportion  as  two  things 
are  alike  in  the  essential  points  whidi  influence  the  effect  or 
conclusion,  so  iar  may  we  substitute  the  one  for  the  othei 
in  our  experiments,  and  the  conception  of  one  for  that  of  the 
other  in  our  claBsifications  and  reasoning.  But  fi-equently 
the  two  things  are  not  exactly  alike  in  close  essential  points, 
and  it  usually  requires  extensive  knowledge  and  experience 
to  be  able  to  judge  how  &r  and  to  what  extent  they  are 
really  similar,  and  therefore  how  far  the  effect  or  conclu- 
sion derived  firom  the  one  may  be  inferred  &om  the  other. 
In  order  to  explain  phenomena  correctly,  we  must 
draw  correct  conolusiona.  That  great  mistakes  are  fre- 
quently made  in  inferring  explanations,  is  proved  by  the 
very  different  and  frequently  incompatible  causes  assigned 
for  the  same  phenomenon  by  different  scientific  men.  We 
frequently  explain  (m  rather  seem  to  explain)  one  mysteiy 
by  stating  another.  One  of  the  commonest  errors  is  that 
of  generalising  too  widely,  or  drawing  conclusions  from  an 
insufficient  variety  or  too  small  a  number  of  instances. 
The  inference«  we  draw  from  each  observation  or  example 
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must  neither  contaJn  too  much  infonnatioD  nor  too  little. 
If  they  contain  too  much,  the  excess  is  ancertain,  and  may 
he  entirely  false  ;  and  if  they  include  too  little,  they  do 
not  render  manifest  the  whole  amount  of  truth  warranted 
by  tiie  evidence. 

Quickness  in  explaining  phenomena  correctly  depends 
aleo  upon  a  capacity  for  estimating  the  relatire  degrees  of 
generality  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  different  pheno> 
mena.  There  are  common  causes  and  unfrequent  ones ; 
usual  impurities  in  substances,  and  rare  ones  ;  and  other 
circumstances  being  alike,  the  more  frequent  the  existence 
of  a  substance  or  action,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  newly-observed  phenomenon.  Success  in  ex- 
plaining phenomena  manif^tly  also  depends,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  the  intensity  and  amount  of  thought  be- 
stowed upon  each  particular  question. 

The  explanation  of  results  and  of  scientific  &ctB  in 
general  is  a  complex  process,  and  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult. It  consists  in  showing  the-  various  similarities  of 
the  fact  or  phenomenon  to  other  ones,  also  its  cause,  and 
the  various  true  relations  of  it  to  all  the  different  circum- 
stances or  phenomena  which  precede,  accompany,  or  follow 
it.  To  ascertain  all  these  usually  requires  a  scientific 
research.  An  isolated  fact  or  phenomenon  of  a  novel 
kind,  cannot  be  fully  explained  without  a  proper  and 
BufBcient  investigation,  because  the  esplanation  requires 
much  more  infiniaation  than  the  fact  or  phenconenon 
manifestly  implies,  and  we  cannot  evolve  that  infor- 
mation by  means  of  study  of  the  &ct  alone,  however 
intense  that  study  may  be.  The  correct  explanation  of  a 
fkct  and  of  the  results  of  experiments  bearing  upon  it,  can 
be  given  with  safety  only  when  a  research  is  completed, 
and  its  causes,  conditions,  and  coincidences  ascertained ; 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  course  of  an  investigation  is  a 
a  d 
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gradual  but  irregular  unfolding  of  the  true  explanation, 
some  parts  of  the  progress  being  very  Blow  and  others 
very  rapid. 

In  actual  research  we  do  not  wait  until  an  investigation 
is  completed  before  we  seek  to  explain  the  results ;  but  we 
draw  coDclusions  at  interrab  as  we  proceed,  usually  after 
each  experiment,  each  class  of  experiments,  and  after  all 
the  experiments  have  been  made.  We  also  note  down 
remarks,  comparigons,  and  suggestions  of  every  kind  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject,  which  occur  to  us  as  we  proceed. 
The  most  comprehensive  inferences,  or  those  which  in- 
clude the  greatest  number  of  cases,  are  generally  formed 
the  last,  because  they  require  to  be  drawn  from  the 
greatest  variety  and  number  of  results.  The  various  con- 
clusions, certain  or  probable,  inferred  from  the  results  as 
we  proceed,  continually  enable  us  to  clear  away  false  hypo- 
theses, and  su^^^t  to  us  additional  new  questions  to  be 
decided.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  collection  of  scien- 
tific truths  lying  ready  to  hand,  are  sufBciently  complete 
or  systematic  in  themselves,  to  contain  all  the  information 
necessary  for  their  true  imd  complete  explanation,  or  for 
entirely  proving  a  new  theory.  The  true  explanation  is 
that  one  which  completely  agrees  with  all  the  facts,  and 
not  only  with  all  the  ordinary  instances,  but  also  with  all 
the  exceptional  ones. 

The  method  of  obtaining  an  explanation  of  the  results 
of  a  research  (and  of  scientific  fJEicts  in  general)  consists  of 
two  processes,  viz.  the  comparing  and  classifying  them, 
and  thereby  evoh-ing  analogies,  similarities,  and  differ- 
ences ;  and  2nd,  drawing  conclusions  or  inferences  in  the 
form  of  general  truths,  laws,  principles,  causes,  coinci- 
dences, &c.,  from  such  similarities  and  differences.  In 
each  of  these  two  processes  we  only  alter  the  form  of  the 
original  truths,  and  thereby  make  apparent  more  of  the 
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information  they  implicitly  contain,  but  we  do  not  actually 
create  new  knowledge.  An  unlimited  amount  of  informa- 
tion cannot  be  extracted  from  a  limited  number  of  truths, 
nor  can  we  by  either  of  these  generalising  processes  attain 
from  them  more  than  their  equivalent,  because  a  true  con- 
clusion never  exceeds  the  limits  of  ite  premises,  and  a 
general  statement  respecting  any  number  of  facts  or  in- 
stances contuns  only  as  much  information  on  the  specified 
point  as  all  the  instances  put  together. 

In  some  cases  the  correct  interpretation  of  results  is 
an  feasy  matter,  the  causes  or  other  relations  of  them 
being  simple  and  obvious ;  in  other  cases  it  is  a  difficult 
problem,  requiring  intense  study  and  much  sagacity ;  and 
in  others  again  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  ex- 
planation, either  because  other  scientific  questions  bearing 
upon  this  one  have  not  yet  been  settled,  or  because  the 
secret  lies  beyond  our  powers.  One  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  a  correct  explanation  in  some  cases 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  various  causes,  and 
many  combinations  of  them,  and  each  cause  may  act  in 
many  d^rees,  and  be  modified  by  various  circumstances, 
and  the  phenomenon  may  arise  from  a  combination  or 
permutation  of  causes.  Many  cases  occur  where  an  effect 
depends  upon  several  causes,  each  of  which  increases  its 
magnitude ;  many  others  happen  in  which  the  effect  does 
not  take  place  unless  all  the  causes  are  present,  and  it  is 
common  for  persons  to  be  misled  by  this  circumstance  to 
consider  that  because  the  effect  does  not  take  place  when 
some  of  the  conditions  are  present,  that  those  conditions 
form  no  part  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  It  follows  also, 
from  these  and  other  considerations,  that  whilst  there  can  be 
only  one  true  interpretation,  there  may  be  many  erroneous 
ones,  each  of  which  may  mislead  us.  An  erroneous  in- 
terpretation may  appear  to  agree  with  the  &ct8,  but  that 
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'  is  not  HufScient,  it  mtist  be  thorougUy  tested.  So  loDg 
also  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  incomplete,  there  will 
always  remain  phenomena  which  we  cannot  fully  explain. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  true  and  complete  explanation,  we 
ought  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  each  condition,  both  in 
the  presence  and  absence  of  every  other  condition ;  but  as 
the  trouble  is  often  too  great,  we  frequently  pursue  the 
more  direct  plan  of  trustLag  to  insight ;  this,  however, 
often  eanses  us  to  miss  some  new  truth  or  important 
point,  and  especially  to  miss  exceptional  cases,  Xewton 
missed  the  discovery  of  PVaunhofer's  lines  in  this  way. 
Moreover,  if  we  were  willing  to  take  the  trouble,  we  could 
not  succeed,  because  multitudes  of  conditions  are  probably 
unknown  to  us  respecting  the  simplest  physical  jdieno- 
mena,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  our  most  perfect  ex- 
planations of  such  phenomena  are  always  very  far  from 
completo. 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  explanation, 
whilst  a  scientific  enquirer  may  give  an  almost  unlimited 
freedom  to  his  imagination  in  his  study  and  private  hypo- 
theses, he  must  limit  his  statements  to  the  strictest  truth 
in  his  conclusions  and  published  researches,  lest  he  may 
propagate  error;  he  must  combine  boldness  in  thinking 
and  experimenting  with  cautiousness  in  concluding  and 
asserting. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  conduces  so  much  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  an  investigator  as  premature  disclosure  of  re- 
sults; but  when  the  results  are  disclosed  by  proper 
publication,  sufScient  detail,  both  of  circumstances  and 
quantities,  should  be  explicitly  steted,  in  order  that  other 
persons  may  readily  obtain  similar  effects. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

SPBCIAL  BHTIBICAL  HBTHOOS  OF  SOIKNTIFIC   BBaElBOH, 

As  but  few  investigators  have  left  behind  them  a  record  of 
the  exact  circumstaiice  or  conditions  which  immediately 
led  to  their  discoveries,  I  have  been  obliged  in  many  casea 
to  infer  from  such  few  particularB  as  have  been  handed 
down,  and  &om  my  own  experience  as  an  investigator, 
what  must  have  been,  or  probably  was,  one  or  more  of 
the  conditions  which  ted  to  those  discoveries,  and  have 
classified  the  discoveries  accordingly. 

The  metiiods  and  processes  of  discovery,  although 
essentiaUy  and  chieSy  mental,  are  partly  physical,  and 
are  determined  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  obedience  to  nature 
is  the  prime  condition  of  discovering  new  tniths.  Ko 
two  investigators  work  exactly  alike,  but  all  are  prac- 
tically guided  by  the  same  general  rules,  because  the 
fundamental  laws  of  science  and  ruleB  of  thought  are 
the  same  for  all  men.  As  scientific  investigation  is  not 
a  supernatural  process,  but  is  subject  to  laws,  there 
must  exist  a  system  of  general  rules  of  qualitative  re- 
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search  requisite  to  be  obeyed  by  all  men  vhilst  inveeti- 
gating  the  yariona  sciences ;  but  how  iar  these  rules 
of  the  art  of  discovery  can  be  ascertained,  systematically 
arranged,  and  made  explicit,  in  the  present  extremely  im- 
perfect state  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  a  difficult  point  to 
determine.  As  scientific  discovery  includes  tbe  finding 
of  new  truths  in  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge,  a  com- 
plete art  of  discovery  must  be  applicable  to  and  coextensive 
with  the  entire  domain  of  attainable  natural  truth.  A 
classification  of  the  modes  of  discovery  is  simply  a  cU^- 
fication,  from  a  new  point  of  view,  of  the  history  of 
scientific  discoveries. 

Tbe  most  systematio  arrangement  of  the  methods  of 
discovery  is  probably  according  to  the  various  sciences  and 
their  subdivisions,  aud  not  primarily  according  to  the 
rules  of  thought  or  modes  of  mental  action,  because  those 
rules  and  modes  are  themselves  based  upon  and  developed 
by  our  experience  of  nature,  and  therefore  dependent 
upon  the  laws  of  the  various  sciences.  We  can  think  in 
discordance  with  nature,  but  we  cannot  usually  discover 
by  means  of  such  discordant  thought.  In  so  &r  as  the 
sciences  are  themselves  similar,  so  &r  must  the  methods 
of  investigating  them  be  alike ;  and  as  they  are  all  of 
them  evidently  based  upon  logical,  geometrical,  and  ma- 
thematical laws,  80  must  the  rules  of  discovery  in  them 
conform  to  those  laws.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  each 
method  of  discovery  must  both  be  in  general  accordance 
with  l(^cal  and  mathematical  laws,  and  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  particular  science  and  branch  of  science  in 
which  an  investigation  is  being  made.  The  general  method 
of  discovery,  bo  &r  aa  it  is  of  a  logical  character,  has 
already  been  described  in  this  treatise,  and  forms  tbe  essence 
of  the  subject  matter  of  many  of  the  preceding  chapters. 

The  particular  circumstances  under  which  discoveriea 
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are  made  are  so  variom  that  it  appears  almost  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  classify  in 
a  aystematic  manner  the  numerous  special  ways  in  which 
new  scientific  trutlu  are  found.  An  iovestigatloD  is  often 
commenced  for  the  purpose  of  testing  an  hypothesis ;  less 
frequently  it  is  begun  without  any  distinct  preconceived 
question,  simply  with  the  less  definite  object  of  wishing  to 
find  what  a  given  research  or  experiment  will  yield ;  but 
whether  it  is  started  with  a  speculation  or  not,  hypotheses 
are  always  raised  during  its  progress.  In  nearly  all  cases 
of  discovery,  we  more  or  less  investigate ;  and  as  we  cannot 
command  results,  we  obediently  accept  io  all  cases  those 
whioh  nature  yields,  and  rest  content  with  such  expla- 
nation or  conclusions  as  the  results  afford.  Sometimes 
we  discover  a  new  subatance,  occasionally  a  new  action ; 
at  other  times  a  new  cause,  effect,  coincidence,  or  other 
relation  ;  frequently  a  new  fact,  and  occasionally  a  general 
law  or  principle.  In  all  these  cases  discovery  commences 
at  the  point  at  which  old  information  ends  and  new  known 
ledge  begins,  and  the  only  two  agents  concerned  in  it  are 
external  nature  and  the  human  faculties ;  atad  by  external 
nature  I  mean  anything  external  to  the  consciousness  and 
thinking  power  itself. 

The  special  modes  of  discovery  are  as  varied  as  our 
senses  and  mental  powers,  for  it  is  by  means  of  these  and 
their  combinations  all  our  discoveries  are  made.  We  dis- 
cover a  phenomenon  or  an  existence  by  touching,  tast- 
ing, smelling,  hearing,  or  seeing  it ;  by  comparing  and 
classifying  it  with  other  phenomena  or  existences ;  and  l^ 
means  of  reason  and  inference.  They  are  also  as  varied  as 
the  sciences  themselves  and  as  the  properties  and  actions 
of  the  forces  and  substances  of  whioh  those  sciences  treat, 
because  every  different  force  and  substance  must  be 
specially  investigated  according  to  a  more  or  less  different 
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method.  The  Bpecial  piocessee  of  research  vary  also  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  nature  of  the  discovery,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  that  of  a  &ot,  law,  principle,  suhstance,  force, 
cause,  effect,  coincidence,  or  other  relation,  &c.  Scientific 
discoveries  in  general  may  also  be  divided  into  two  great 
clasaes,  viz.,  qualitative,  or  those  consisting  of  new  truths 
of  simple  existence,  whether  of  &ct  or  principle ;  and 
those  of  a  quantitative  character ;  and  the  latter  are  found 
by  quantitative  methods. 

New  scientific  discoveries  are  arrived  at — Ist,  by  ob- 
serving either  ordinary  or  novel  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  ' 
as  all  natural  knowledge  is  originally  derived  from  ex- 
perience, tJiiis  source  of  new  knowledge  is  the  basis  of 
all  others.  The  phenomena  of  nature  may  arise  either 
from  the  natural  course  of  events,  as  in  the  progress 
of  growth  or  disease  in  plants  or  animals,  an  eclipse  of 
Venus,  &c  ;  or  from  the  effects  of  artificial  arrangements 
called  experiments  or  tests ;  or  they  may  occur  in  arts  or 
manufactures,  or  d^uring  travel,  &c.  2nd,  new  discoveries  are 
also  obtained  by  comparing  and  claesiiying  either  old  or 
new  truths  respecting  natural  phenomena.  And,  3rd,  by 
drawing  conclusions  or  inferences  from  such  observations, 
comparisons,  or  classifications.  Discoveries  are  sometimes 
made  by  each  of  these  methods  alone,  but  more  &equently 
by  means  of  all  three  combined. 

The  new  scientific  knowledge  obtained  by  merely  ob- 
serving natural  phenomena  consists  only  of  isolated  ftuAs ; 
that  acquired  by  comparing  and  classifying  truths  is  com- 
posed of  analogies,  similarities,  differences,  and  general 
truths ;  and  that  obtained  by  drawing  conclusions  or  in- 
ferences from  such  similarities  and  differences  includes 
general  truths,  laws,  principles,  causes,  coincidences,  and 
other  abstruse  relations.  All  the  new  information  ob- 
tained by  these  means  may  become  the  starting-poitft  of 
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additional  new  discoveries  by  our  making  it  the  basiB  of 
new  hypotheses,  experimenta,  and  obeervations ;  and  the 
additional  knowledge  thus  obtained  may,  by  being  in  its 
turn  subjected  to  similar  mental  processes  of  comparison, 
and  inference,  yield  a  still  further  smoont  of  new  traths ; 
and  BO  on  repeatedly  to  an  extent  which  appears  to  be 
limited  only  by  the  laws  of  n^uie  and  the  state  of  advance- 
ment of  other  branches  of  knowledge  at  the  time. 

The  actoal  methods  of  making  scientific  discoveries 
are  nearly  always  concrete.  The  most  usual  method  is  by 
studying  a  subject,  tiien  ^>erimentally  investigating  it, 
and  drawing  such  conclusions  as  the  results  afford.  During 
such  study  new  hypotheses  or  queetiouB  of  nature  are  ima- 
gined, meansoftestingthose  questionings  are  next  invented, 
and  the  requisite  experimentfl  and  obeervations  are  then 
made.  Having  made  those  experiments  and  observations, 
the  results  of  them  are  studied,  classified,  and  compared 
in  every  conceivable  way,  and  as  many  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  as  they  will  logically  afford.  From  these  con- 
clmions  we  proceed  to  infer  sach  explanation,  cause,  rela- 
tion, or  general  law  or  principle  as  they  appear  to  warrant, 
aad  test  by  farther  experiments  if  the  supposed  expla- 
nation, cause,  Ac,  are  the  true  ones.  In  actual  research 
all  these  processes  are  continoally  alternating,  i,e,  we  do 
not  conclude  our  study  before  we  make  any  experiments, 
nor  make  all  the  experiments  before  we  draw  any  con- 
clusions or  suggest  new  hypotheses ;  but  we  raise  an  hypo- 
tbeeis,  then  nuke  one  or  more  experiments,  then  draw 
conclusions  and  raise  new  hypotheses,  make  more  experi- 
ments, and  eo  on.  Most  res«ux^es  are  made  by  a  series  of 
methods,  and  each  research  is  really  a  compound  result  of 
a  series  of  discoveries,  each  evolved  by  each  Bucceeding 
method.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  already  possess,  in 
every  orderly  treatise  on  chemical  analysis,  an  outline  of  a 
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special  eystem  of  rules  of  diacoveiy  on  a  comparatively 
liniited  male  in  that  subjeot ;  and  an  inductive  system  for 
science  in  general  coDBista  of  a  somewhat  similar  but  more 
extensive  method,  applicable  to  all  the  simple  sciences  of 
matter  and  energy. 

As  the  ooly  two  agents  concerned  in  scientific  discovery 
are  external  nature  and  the  human  &cultieB,  the  nature  of 
a  discovery  depends  essenti^ly  upon  two  things,  viz.,  first 
and  most  essentially,  upon  the  kind  of  phenomenon  pre- 
sented to  us ;  and,  second,  upon  the  kind  of  aspect  in 
which  we  perceive  it.  Out  of  these  two  conditions  arise  what 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  will  venture  to  call  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  Boientific  discovery,  viz.,  1.  that  of  disco- 
very by  mieans  of  experiments  or  natural  phenomena  ;  and, 
2.  that  of  discovery  by  means  of  the  senses  and  intellect. 
The  chief  law  of  discovery  by  means  of  natural  phenomena 
is,  thai  every  nsw  atihstanoe  or  foroe,  and  every  new  com- 
bination of  TTiatter  or  ita  forces,  prodticea  new  effects, 
except  in  oases  where  there  axe  preventive  conditions ;  and, 
conversely,  every  new  effect  may  be  prod/aced  either  by  a 
new  avistance  or  by  a  new  txrrWTigemeni  of  matter  or  Ha 
'  forces.  In  most  instances,  therefore,  in  which  a  new  dis- 
covery is  made,  we  observe  for  the  first  time  either  the 
effect  of  a  new  substance  or  of  a  new  disposition  of  the 
forces  and  substances  of  nature;  or  a  new  cause,  i.e. 
a  new  substance,  or  a  new  arrangement  of  matter  and  its 
forces,  which  produced  the  particular  effect.  The  chief 
law  of  discovery  by  means  of  the  senses  and  intellect  is, 
that  whenever  we  perceive  or  compa/re  any  truth  or  claas 
of  truths  m  a  nmo  aapedf  we  obtam  new  htwwledge ; 
and  therefore,  also,  whenever  a  truth  or  class  of  truths  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  new  aspect,  we  make  a  new  discovery. 
When  we  perceive,  compare,  or  reason  upon  a  phenomenon 
in  a  new  aspect,  we  evolve  new  trutiis  respecting  it :  thus, 
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by  meaoB  of  each  of  our  di£rereiit  senses  and  perceptive 
powers  respectively,  we  perceive  its  different  sensible 
qualities  ;  its  duration  of  existence  by  our  perception  of 
time ;  its  form,  magnitude,  motion,  velocity,  poloitr,  £c., 
by  means  of  our  sight  and  perceptions  of  space  and  colour ; 
its  kind  of  struoture,  weight,  &o.,  by  our  sense  of  touch 
and  perception  of  resistance ;  its  sound,  by  meaos  of  our 
sense  of  hearing ;  its  odour  and  volatility,  by  smelling,  &c. 
Also  by  comparing  each  of  its  sensible  qualities  together, 
or  with  those  of  other  ^enomena,  we  discover  similarities, 
differences,  and  general  truths ;  and  by  comparing  these 
facts  and  truths  with  others,  and  reasoning  upon  tbem,we 
discover  the  more  hidden  phenomena,  truths,  and  prin- 
ciples of  natiue.  Upon  these  two  '  laws '  are  based  all 
the  rules  of  the  art  of  scientific  research. 

Although  we  have  very  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that,  whenever  we  subject  a  force  or  substance  to  new 
conditions  new  effects  are  produced,  unless  some  circum- 
stance exists  to  prevent  them,  in  the  great  majority  of 
really  new  experiments  (especially  thdse  which,  if  miccess- 
ful,  would  yield  important  results)  no  apparent  effects 
occur.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First-,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  we  require  new  methods  of  de- 
tt;otioD,  the  effects  produced  being  not  perceived  because 
neither  our  senses  nor  any  known  methods  are  suitable  for 
detecting  tbem.  Second,  iu  another  lai^  number  of  cases 
the  effects  produced  are  so  small,  feeble,  or  distant,  that 
we  are  unable  to  detect  them  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
powerful  and  delicate  instruments  and  appliances  we  at 
present  possess :  for  example,  nearly  all  substances  are 
probably  altered  in  temperature  by  exposure  to  light,  but 
in  most  cases  the  effects  are  so  small  that  we  cannot  at 
present  detect  them.  Many,  however,  might  be  detected 
if  the  requisite  researches  were  made :  for  instance,  many 
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of  the  most  diBtant  nebuUe  might  probably  be  resolved  into 
stars  if  oui  telescopes  were  sufficiently  powerful.  And, 
third,  in  many  cases  we  either  do  not  know  when  to  look, 
where  to  look,  or  what  to  look  for. 

Arising  &oin  these  two  iimdamaital  principles  of  dis- 
covery are  two  general  modes  of  procedure,  by  means  of 
which  the  high  priests  of  demonstrable  truth  unfold  to 
mankind  the  continuous  revelation  of  nature,  and  advance 
towards  acquiring  unknown  truths,  viz.,  by  induction  and 
deduction.  The  inductive  method  consists  in  evolving,  by 
a  process  of  inference,  a  knowledge  of  causes  by  means 
of  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  effects,  and  is  used  f<[» 
discovering,  detecting,  and  determining  causes,  and  for 
analysing  phenomena  and  substances.  The  deductive  one 
consists  in  imagining  effects  &om  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  their  causes,  and  then  testing  our  suppositions  by 
experiment ;  it  is  employed  for  ascertaining  new  effects, 
and  for  synthetically  discovering  new  compounds  and  phe- 


In  the  investigation  of  compound  substances  by  means 
of  chemical  analysis,  we  work  according  to  the  inductive 
method  of  division  and  exclusion,  drawing  new  knowledge 
in  the  form  of  observations,  inferences,  or  conclusions, 
and  raising  new  hypotheses  as  we  proceed.  We  first  apply 
group  tests,  and  exclude  one  by  one  the  various  classes  of 
bodies  to  which  the  substance  present  does  not  belong. 
Having  at  length  found  a  group  which  contains  the  sub- 
stance, we  continue  to  divide  and  exdnde  by  appropriate 
tests  all  the  various  bodies  belonging  to  that  group  until 
we  can  divide  and  exclude  no  more,  and  then  ascertain  by 
means  of  suitable  tests  what  the  individual  substance  is. 
In  the  scientific  investigation  of  complex  phenomena  and 
their  relations,  we  proceed  in  a  similar  analytic  or  inductive 
manner,  extracting  new  answers,  and  raising  new  questions 
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upon  them,  as  we  proceed.  We  first,  by  means  of  suitable 
experiments,  separate  one  by  one  all  the  interfering  and  iu> 
essential  circiunstaDces  until  we  isolate  the  pure  effect,  and 
are  able  tS  obtain  uniform  results,  and  have  discovered  to 
what  particular  force  the  purified  action  or  phenomenon 
belongs.  Having  found  the  force  to  which  it  is  due,  we 
continue,  by  a  similar  process  of  hypothesis,  experiment, 
observation,  and  inference,  to  exclude  all  the  various 
modes  of  action  of  that  force  until  we  arrive  at  one  (or 
more)  which  cannot  be  excluded  without  preventing  the 
effect,  and  to  which  therefore  it  is  due,  and  which  fully 
agrees  with  all  the  observed  reenlt^.  But  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  discovery  of  the  properties  of  a  substance  or 
force,  we  proceed  in  the  opposite  or  deductive  manner : 
we  cause  it  to  act  upon  a  number  of  other  substances  or 
forces,  and  under  the  greatest 'variety  of  conditions,  and 
note  the  results;  we  then  compare  and  classify  those 
results  in  evety  possible  way,  and  extract  from  them  by 
induction  every  possible  truth  and  general  conclusion  that 
we  are  able.  In  one  class  of  cases  we  assume  the  possibility 
of  a  new  effect,  and  then  devise  means  of  producing  and 
observing  it ;  and  in  another  we  devise  a  new  cause,  1.8.  a 
new  combination  of  matter  and  its  forces  (or  we  take  a  cause 
already  known),  and  then  ascertain  its  effects. 

'  The  correctness  of  synthesis  is  proportionate  to  that  of 
the  preceding  analysis ;  and  a  doubtful  analysis  may  be  con- 
firmed by  a  synthesis.  In  other  words,  correct  induction 
furnishes  the  premisbs  for  a  sound  deduction,  and  a  doubtful 
induction  must  be  verified  by  deductions  from  it.'  *A  cor- 
rect analysis  of  lapie  lazuli  was  suspected  to  be  erroneous, 
because  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  elements 
assigned  to  it,  which  were  silica,  alumina,  soda,  sulphur, 
and  a  trace  of  iron,  to  account  for  the  brilliant  blue  bolour 
of  the  stone ;  accidental  synthesis,  which  was  followed  up 
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by  intentional,  reproduced  it,  and  the  analyais  was  found 
to  be  correct,  whilst  the  Bynthesis  is  now  daily  performed 
for  commercial  purposes.'  '  By  the  mutual  co-operation, 
then,  of  these  two  procesBes,  the  physical  sciences  are 
advaQced.  If  no  attempts  were  made  to  draw  a  conclueion 
and  see  what  use  could  be  made  of  it  till  grounds  formally 
complete  were  before  us,  conclusions  would  never  be  drawn. 
The  certainties  by  which  the  chemist,  the  astronomer,  the 
geologist,  conducts  hia  operations  with  composure  and 
success,  were  once  bare  possibilities,  which,  after  being 
handed  backward  and  forward  between  Induction  and 
Deduction,  turned  out  to  be  truths.' ' 

Any  method  of  successfully  using  the  human  faculties 
in  effecting  a  scientiiic  discovery  depends  upon  several 
conditions:  I.  and  chie&y,  upon  the  actual  and  possible 
constitution  of  external  nature ;  2.  upon  the  capabilities 
of  our  mental  and  physical  powers ;  3.  upon  the  kind  of 
discovery  to  be  effected ;  and  4.  upon  the  state  of  natural 
knowledge  at  the  time.  The  empirical  rules  based  upon 
these  conditions  are,  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  discover 
contradictions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  we  must  consider 
the  limits  of  our  faculties,  that  we  must  adapt  the  means 
to  the  end,  and  that  we  must  not  try  to  discover  truths 
which  are  insuEEciently  ripe. 

1 .  With  regard  to  the  dependence  of  the  method  upon 
external  nature,  it  is  manifest,  from  universal  esperienoe, 
that  although  we  cannot  discover  anything  which  actually 
contradicts  the  laws  of  nature,  we  may  discover  not  only 
what  explicitly  exists,  but  a  multitude  of  substances  and 
actions  which  do  not  eo  exist,  but  which  agree  with  and 
are  implicitly  or  potentially  contained  in  the  great  prin> 
ciples  of  Boience,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  expli(»t 

1  TLomson,  Outline  of  the  Larct  of  Thought,  pp.  S38,  239. 
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existence.  Potasrium,  for  example,  doee  not  explicitly 
exist  in  nature,  but  ia  implicitly  contained  in  ita  com- 
pounds, and  has  been  rendered  explicit  by  discovery. 
Numerous  compounds  also,  not  explicitly  contained  in 
nature,  have  been  rendered  explicit  by  means  of  research. 

2.  With  regard  to  it«  dependence  upon  onr  mental 
and  physical  faculties,  it  is  evident  that,  as  all  our  know- 
ledge primarily  arises  from  our  experience,  all  existences 
which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses  and  conecious- 
ueas,  or  which  cannot  be  inferred  frx)iii  onr  sensory  or  con- 
scious ImpreBsioas  by  our  intellectual  powers,  lie  beyond 
OUT  powers  of  scientific  discovery ;  but  thoBe  which  do  not 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  consciousness  or  intellect,  ox 
their  future  developments,  may  be  sooner  or  later  dis- 
covered by  us. 

3.  With  respect  to  itfi  dependence  upon  the  kind  of 
discovery  to  be  made,  we  know  that  whilst  we  cannot 
make  any  discovery  which  is  contradictory  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  can  so  direct  the  -aee  of  our  intellectual  powers 
as  to  be  able  to  select,  within  a  certain  Limit,  the  kind  td 
discovery  we  can  make ;  for  instance,  we  can  choose  either 
a  physical  or  chemical  subject  of  investigation,  or  a  re- 
search belonging  to  any  one  of  the  sciences.  We  know  that 
we  can  even  so  direct  the  use  of  our  powers  as  to  discover 
a  number  of  &cts,  a  general  truth,  or  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  law  or  principle  ;  the  latter,  however,  is  by  far 
the  moat  difficult  and  the  most  uncertain  of  success ;  and 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  special  methods  we  employ  are 
somewhat  different.  The  special  methods  employed  in 
making  discoveries  in  physics  differ  to  some  extent  from 
those  employed  in  chemistry ;  they  differ  also  in  every 
different  science  and  branch  of  science.  The  discovery 
also  of  laws  and  principles  requires  a  more  extensive 
method  than  that  of  finding  ordinary  bets ;  and  that  of 
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ezceptioDst  and  reudnary  instancea  requiree,  af^ain,  a  dif- 
ferent process. 

And  4.  With  respect  to  its  dependence  upon  the  state 
of  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  dironolc^cal 
order  of  the  sciences,  it  is  evident  that  as  our  mental 
faculties  have  only  a  finite  degree  of  power,  we  can  only 
use  a  method  of  discovery  anocessfiilly,  provided  the  sub- 
ject ia  ripe,  or  has  arrived  at  that  stage  at  which  discovery 
is  possible, '{.s.  at  which  the  intellecttial  and  other  labour 
necessary  to  effect  it  has  come  within  the  limit  of  our 
means. 

Id  the  practical  discovery  of  new  truths,  and  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  those  already  known,  every  known  variety, 
combinatioQ,  and  permutation  of  mental  and  physical  me- 
thod is  employed,  those  methods  being  selected  which  are 
best  suited  to  the  particular  case;  for  instance,  the  senses, 
with  instrumental  aids,  for  discovering  sensible  things ; 
compariBOQ  in  detecting  similarities  and  differences ; 
analysis  in  finding  the  constituent  parts,  either  simple  or 
compound,  of  phenomena  and  substances ;  division  and 
exclusion  in  discovering  causes,  coincidences,  and  their 
relations ;  indaction  and  inference  in  disclosing  abstract 
qualities,  and  general  laws  and  principles ;  and  synthesis 
and  deduction  in  discovering  new  compounds  and  effects. 
In  moat  cases  of  discovery  we  imagine  new  hypotheses, 
and  test  them  by  experiment  and  observation,  or  by  the 
latter  alone,  as  in  astronomy ;  but  we  do  not  always 
imagine  an  hypothesis  before  we  make  an  original  research. 
Many  discoveries  are  evolved  by  means  of  study  and  rea- 
soning, i.e.  by  classifying  and  comparing  known  truths,  or 
by  drawing  conclusiona  &om  &cts  already  observed ;  some 
are  effected  by  the  invention  of  new  e^ierimente,  and 
especially  hj  new  methods  of  examining  a  force  or  phe- 
nomenon ;  otiiers,  by  the  employment  of  more  powerful 
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means,  and  thus  obtaining  more  coDspicuous  effects ;  many 
are  effected  b;  the  use  of  more  refined,  senBitive,  or 
accurate  apparatus  and  tests ;  some,  hy  investigating  neg- 
lected parts  of  science ;  others,  by  seeking  to  completely 
account  for  the  total  quantity  of  a  substance  of  force  in 
a  given  instance,  and  by  endearouTlng  to  explain  residuary 
or  exceptional  phenomena;  some,  again,  by  continuing 
incompleted  researches.  Many,  by  making  experiments 
which  occur  to  the  mind  at  fhe  moment ;  or  in  a  number 
of  other  ways,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  science, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  &c. 

There  are  several  empirical  ways  by  which  to  com- 
mence a  research:  1.  We  wish  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  a  certain  undeveloped  part  of  some  known  scien- 
tific subject.  2.  We  have  invented  a  new  instrument, 
and  wish  to  ascertain  its  effects.  3.  We  desire  to  know 
the  cause,  effect,  and  explanation  of  some  known  fact  or 
phenomenon  which  has  not  yet  beta  elucidated.  4.  We 
have  asked  a  queetion  or  raised  an  hypothesis,  and  wish  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  5.  We  have  devised 
a  new  experiment,  i^.  a  new  combination  of  matter  and 
its  forces,  and  wish  to  ascertain,  by  trial  and  observation, 
what  its  effects  will  be.  6.  We  make  new  observations,  or 
devise  new  or  improved  means  of  observation.  Or  7.  We 
classify  and  study  known  truths,  in  order  to  evolve  others 
from  them.  Each  of  these  methods  includes  the  succeed- 
ing ones,  and  the  series  constitutes  the  successive  steps 
usually  taken  in  making  any  scientiiic  research. 

As  this  is  a  treatise  chieSy  on  the  general  method  of 
researdi  in  physics  and  chemistry,  I  shall  say  much  less 
respecting  the  special  methods  which  are  employed,  and 
shfdl  not  attempt  anything  further  than  a  mere  empirical 
classification  of  them,  somewhat  of  the  kind  just  given. 
But  although  a  truly  scientific  classification  of  the  special 
&  H 
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methods  of  diBcover;  is  not  here  attempted,  I  may 
safely  assert,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  beginners  in 
original  ecientific  research,  that  by  judiciously  adopting 
and  canying  oat  one  or  other  of  the  following  empirical 
methods,  they  are  certttin  to  discover  new  truths  of 
nature.  And  as  to  write  an  account  of  all  the  most 
special  methods  of  Bcieotifio  diseoveiy,  and  to  completely 
illustrate  them,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  all  dis- 
coveries, I  shall  merely  speak  of  the  less  special  methods, 
and  illustrate  them  by  a  few  only  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances which  might  be  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


DISCOVERT   BT   SXTENDINO    UNDBV8L0FKD   OS    NIGLXCtSD 
PARTS   OF   SCIENCE. 

Tbis  is  the  least  special  of  the  methods  to  be  described, 
and  is  therefore  the  widest  id  extent,  because  all  discovery 
must  consist  in  developing  those  departments  of  science 
which  are  incomplete.  Where  there  is  room  for  new 
HcientiSc  research,  there  is  there  room  for  discovery. 
'  The  rate  of  progress  of  ducovery  is  not  uniform, 
neither  in  science  in  general  nor  in  its  branches.  It  is 
influenced  by  all  that  aSects  civilisation,  either  to 
advance  or  retard  it.  The  recent  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  for  example,  stimulated  the  branches  of 
science  relating  to  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence,  but 
diminished  or  retarded  research  for  the  time  in  other 
directions.  The  different  sciences,  and  branches  of 
]  science,  are  always  more  or  less  unequally  developed ; 
there  exist  at  all  times  sciences,  and  parts  of  sciences, 
which  have  been  left  comparatively  behind,  by  the  advance 
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of  others.  One  part  of  knowledge  cannot  make  progress 
until  certAJn  others  have  acquired  a  particular  state  of  deve- 
lopment. Some,  therefore,  must  take  the  lead ;  and  when 
the  latter  have  advanced  until  they  can  proceed  no  farther, 
the  others  must  advance  in  their  turn^rComSnations  of 
circumstances  occasionally  occur  which  cause  one  science 
to  be  more  attractive  and  studied  for  the  time  being  than 
any  other ;  at  one  time  it  is  astronomy,  at  another  light, 
heat,  electrioity,  magnetism,  chemistry,  or  biology.  Simi- 
larly, with  particuhur  branches  of  science  and  with  par- 
ticular arts,  at  one  period  electro-magnetism,  at  another 
electro-metallurgy,  and  at  another  spectnun  analys 
: ["ITa  great  di 


been  the  engrossing  subjectj'ITa  great  discovery  happens 
to  be  made,  or  a  startling  effect  produced,  in  one  particu- 
lar branch  of  science,  soon,  by  its  novelty  and  popularity, 
it  causes  that  subject  to  attract  many  inquirers,  and  to  be 
investigated  until  no  more  truths  are  readily  discovered  in 
it.  Any  branch  of  science,  therefore,  which  has  not  been 
much  investigated  for  a  long  time  is,  so  &r,  a  promising 
one  for  research.  -' 

We  may  extend  undeveloped  departments  of  science  by 
several  methods,  viz.  by  inventing  new  apparatus  for  re- 
search ;  by  investigating  likely  circumstances ;  by  raising 
hypotheses  and  testing  them ;  by  inventing  new  experiments 
and  making  them  ;  by  making  new  observations ;  by  em- 
ploying improved  means  of  observation,  and  by  classif^g 
and  studying  known  truths ;  each  of  which  will  be  sub- 
divided and  treated  of  in  separate  chapters.  _^ 

Many  discoveries  have  been  made  by  investigating, 
with  the  aid  of  more  advanced  branches  of  knowledge, 
those  sections  of  science  which  have  been  left  comparatively 
behind  by  the  progress  of  other  sections;  because,  as  a 
man  cannot,  if  his  senses  are  active,  traverse  an  unknown  I 
country  without  seeing  new  places  and  perceiving  new    \ 

Hli2  ^ 
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>  tbisga,  BO  in  ezaminin^  aa  imexplored  scientific  sub- 
J  ject,  we  are  certain  to  discover  new  truths,  if  we  properly 
\inve8tigate. 

All  geographical  discoverieB  have  been  made  by  this 
method.  For  instance,  Columbus  in  1492  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  discovered  America ;  Vasco  de  Qama  sailed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  discovered  a  new  route 
to  India ;  Cabral  discovered  Brazil ;  Magellan  discovered 
Patagonia,  the  Straits  which  bear  bis  name,  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  our  earth  is  a  globe ;  and  in  a 
similar  way  others  discovered  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
many  other  parte  of  our  world.  The  discoveries  also  made 
by  Caqjenter,  Wyville  Thompson,  and  others,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  sea  dredging ;  and  by  the  numerous  investi- 
gators who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  oceans,  ascer- 
tained their  temperature,  composition,  currents,  &c.,  in 
different  parts,  may  all  be  included  under  this  heading. 

The  discovery  by  Professor  Boole,  that  the  same  laws 

which  govern  algebra  govern  thought ;  the  invention  of 

Jevons's  '  logical  machine,'  and  the  consequent  discovery  of 

the  possibility  of  drawing  inferences  by  purely  mechanical 

means,  arose  from  the  study  of  a  neglected  department  of 

science.     Other  discoveries  might  probably  be  made  in 

the  gtme  direction. 

/       A  difficulty  in  employing  this  method  lies  at  the  very 

'    outset,  and  that  is,  to  determine  not  bo  much  vrhai  are 

V  undeveloped  parts  of  science — for  these  lie  in  nearly  all 

J  directions — but  what  undeveloped  ones  are  likely  to  yield 

(   Important  results,  and  what  are  sufficiently  ripe.     But  as 

the  subjects  of  the  relative  importance  and  frequency  of 

different  kinds  of  discoveries,  and  the  selection  of  a  sult^ 

able  subject  of  research,  have  already  been  treated  of  in 

Chapters  XIX,,  XX.,  and  XXXVIII,,  I  need  not  again 

couBidei  them  here.    Amongst  the  undeveloped  or  neg- 
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^^M  ^   - 

lected  parte  of  science,  ripe  for  research  at  the  present  N^  o. 

time,  may  be  meatiODed :  the  relatione  of  gravity  and 
cohesion  to  the  various  other  forms  of  energy ;  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  means  of  light ;  electrical  relations 
of  unequally  heated  base  metals  in  corrosive  liquids  ;  fur- 
nace chemiatiy ;  many  parts  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry ;  chemical  reactions  of  fluorides ;  the  relative 
d^ees  of  deoomposability  of  different  liquids  by  an 
electric  current;  electrolysis  of  fused  salts;  and  many 
other  important  subjects.  > 

The  following  list  of  suggestions  for  experiments  in 
undeveloped  parts  of  meteorological  science  is  copied  from 
a  paper  by  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  in  '  Nature,'  Sept.  7, 
1876,  p.  387:  *In  meteorology  we  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  physical 
motions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  liquid  envelope, 
as  well  as  of  the  various  physi<»l  states  of  aqueous  vapour 
existing  in  the  air.  Secondly,  we  should  investigate  the 
cyclical  changes  of  these  motions,  and  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  such  changes.  Thirdly,  we  should  endeavour  to 
utilise  our  knowledge,  once  obtained,  in  improving  our 
power  of  predicting  weather.  In  magnetism  we  should  en- 
deavour, by  the  help  of  observations  already  accumulated, 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
tbe  magnetism  of  the  earth ;  and  also  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  magnetism  and  meteor- 
olc^.  Wo  should  also  InveEtigate  into  the  probable 
cause  of  the  earth's  magnetic  polarity,  and  lastly,  ascer- 
tain, whether  a  method  of  predicting  meteorological 
changes  may  not  be  furnished  by  magnetism.'  'With 
respect  to  solar  and  lunar  researches,  we  must  ascertain 
the  various  periods  and  sub-periods  of  sun-spot  frequency, 
and  of  the  frequency  of  solar  titcule  and  prominences.' 
'  We  have  then  to  investigate  the  causes  and  concomitants 
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of  these  solar  phenomena.  It  is  well  known  that  distuTl>- 
ances  of  the  magnetism  and  meteorology  of  the  earth 
are  their  concomitaQts.  Well,  we  must  try  to  find  onb 
whether  such  disturbances  are  caused  by  the  solar  out- 
breaks, or  whether  both  are  effects  due  to  some  common 
but  ouknown  cause.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  moon,  it 
will  be  neoeseary  to  investigate  fully  the  nature  of  her 
action  on  meteorology  and  magnetism,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  this  action  is  independent,  or  has  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  sun  and  to  the  state  of  his  surface.' 
'  It  ought  here  to  be  mentioned  that  the  above  list  em- 
braces only  those  prominent  reBearches  that  have  occurred 
to  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  and  that  if  observations  be 
thrown  open  and  research  encour^ed,  the  dimensions  of 
such  a  list  would  be  almost  indefinitely  increased.  And  I 
will  here  repeat  that  it  is  only  by  carrying  out  such 
researches  as  those  suggested  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
raise  meteorology  to  the  rank  of  a  true  science.' 


CHAPTER  LII. 

niSCOTBBT  BT  THE   08B   OF   NEW  OB  lUPBOVBS  DtSIBOUEKTS. 

Theke  is  scarcely  any  method  which  has  led  to  so 
many  varied  and  new  discoveries  as  this.  The  use  of 
new  instruments,  and  of  improved  ones,  has  disclosed  to 
us  an  immense  amount  of  new  knowledge.  All  kinds  of 
apparatus  for  generating,  accumulating,  directing,  con- 
centrating, maintaining,  conmiunicating,  distributing,  re- 
gulating, detecting  and  measuring  substances,  forces,  or 
their  effects,  have  yielded  by  their  employment  new.  dis- 
coveries ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  usually  true,  that  as 
every  substance,  and  every  different  combination  of  matter 
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or  its  forces,  produces  differeat  eSTects,  and  every  new 
aspect  of  viewing  a  phenomeoon  unfolds  new  truths,  so 
every  different  instrument^  by  being  employed  in  one  or 
other  of  these  ways,  may  do  so  likewise.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  the  invention  of  a  new  instrument  often 
itself  depends  upon  the  previous  discovery  of  some  scientific 
fact  or  principle ;  for  instance,  Volta  could  not  have  in* 
vented  fais  pile  had  not  G-alvani  and  himself  previously 
discovered  the  truths  upon  vhich  the  constructioa  and 
action  of  that  instrument  are  based.  In  this  way,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  a  principle  of  alternation,  and  of 
action  and  reaction,  operates  in  scientific  research :  we 
discover  a  fact  or  principle,  and  then  invent  an  instru- 
ment  or  experiment  based  upon  it ;  then,  by  means  of  that 
instrument  or  experiment,  we  discover  other  new  facts, 
and  BO  on ;  and  in  this  way  the  great  fabric  of  science  has 
been,  is  being,  and  will  continue  to  be  raised.  Invention 
is  a  condition  of  discovery,  and  discovery  is  a  condition  of 
invention  ;  and  in  this  way  invention  renders  immense  aid 
to  discovery,  and  discovery  makes  invention  possible.  The 
aid  afforded  to  the  cause  of  original  research  by  instrument- 
makers  who  have  improved  the  accuracy  and  power  of 
instruments,  also  by  men  of  business  who  have  had  con- 
structed for  commercial  and  Dumufacturiag  processes  in- 
struments of  great  size  and  power,  has  been  exceedingly 
great.' 

An  immense  number  of  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
means  of  new  or  improved  indicators  and  measurers  of 
time,  space,  number,  sequence,  mass,  motion,  cohesive 
power,  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  power, 
nervous  force,  mental  action,  and  of  all  their  modes  of 
being :  indicators  and  measurers  of  the  orders  and  speeds 
of  succession  in  time ;  of  the  distribution  and  arrangements 

<  Compua  H.  Speneei'i  PrlnoiflM  9f  Pi^e\»\og^,  pp.  400-162. 
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of  existeoces  in  space ;  of  the  arrasgemeats  and  quantities 
of  maBses  of  matter ;  of  the  direction,  diBtributioQ,  and 
amount  of  cohesive  and  adhesive  forces ;  the  direction, 
intensity,  distribution,  mode  of  propagation,  and  velocity 
of  light  and  radiant  heat ;  of  phosphorescence,  fluorescence, 
conduction,  and  convection  of  heat ;  the  distribution,  direc- 
tion of  action,  intensity  and  amount  of  electricity;  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  electric  conduction  ;  the  distri- 
bution, strength,  and  velocity  of  transmission  of  mag- 
netism ;  the  distribution,  amount,  and  velocity  of  chemical 
affinity ;  the  velocity  of  nervous  and  mental  action,  £c  &c. 
The  invention  of  a  new  instrument  is  in  some  instances 
almost  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new  sense :  for 
example,  by  means  of  the  polariscope  we  are  enabled  to 
perceive  a  new  class  of  phenomena  which  our  unaided 
senses  do  not  enable  us  to  perceive  in  any  degree;  and  a 
nearly  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
spectroscope  and  the  electric  telephone.  In  other  cases,  the 
invention  of  a  new  instrument  greatly  extends  the  range 
of  application  of  our  powers,  and  thus  enables  us  to  dis- 
cover new  truths.  By  the  invention  of  the  simple  mecha^ 
nical  powers — the  lever,  wedge,  screw,  axle,  pulley,  and 
their  various  combinations — we  have  been  enabled  to  prw 
duce  a  variety  of  new  mechanical  effects  and  evolve  many 
new  truths  of  mechanical  philosophy.  By  the  inven- 
tion of  the  hydrostatic  press,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
apply  immense  pressure  to  liquids,  and  to  discover  new 
truths  respecting  them ;  by  the  invention  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe  and  electric  lamp,  we  have  been  em- 
powered to  obtain  far  more  intense  heat  and  light,  and 
by  means  of  those  forces  to  make  many  new  discoveries; 
and  so  on  through  almost  the  entire  list  of  instruments 
we  employ.  The  assistance  of  an  instrument  is  equivalent 
to  an  enormous  extension  of  our  senses,  in  the  example 
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of  the  chronometer,  telescope,  mioiOBcope,  balance,  photo- 
meter, thermometer,  thermo-pile,  electrometer,  galvano- 
meter, &c. ;  and  almost  every  kind  of  instrument  for 
measuring  time,  space,  mass,  motion,  and  their  various 
relations,  all  the  forms  of  energy,  and  relations  and 
modee  of  action  of  the  forces  of  natm«.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  recent  inventions,  extending  the 
sphere  of  nee  of  our  seneea,  is  that  of  the  telephone  of  Mr. 
Graham  Bell,  hy  means  of  which  our  sphere  of  hearing  is 
vastly  extended,  and  spoken  words  are  instantly  reproduced 
at  considerable  distances  hy  electric  wires.  The  arrange- 
ment consists  substantially  of  two  small  bar  electro- 
magnets, distant  from  each  other,  each  excited  by  an 
uniform  electric  current,  and  each  having  a  small  and  thin 
armature  of  sheet-iron  supported  in  &0Qt  of  its  poles, 
capable  of  freely  vibrating.  By  speaking  loudly  through 
a  mouthpiece  at  one  of  the  armatures,  the  latter  is 
caused  to  vibrate  in  accordance  with  the  sounds,  and  pro- 
duces, by  induction  upon  the  magnet,  corresponding  varia- 
tions of  the  electric  current  in  the  wire  which  surrounds 
the  magnet.  The  variations  of  the  current  are  transmitted 
through  the  wire  to  the  distant  or  seoond  magnet,  the 
magnetism  of  which  being  thereby  varied  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  6rst  one,  produces  similar  and 
audible  vibrations  of  the  distant  armature  to  those  of 
the  near  one.  The  vibrations  of  the  distant  armature  are 
not  only  synchronous  with  but  similar  in  quality  to  those 
excited  in  the  sending  one,  and  the  voice  of  the  individual 
person  speaking  can  be  recognised.'  The  microphone  is 
another  invention,  the  use  of  which  enables  us  to  detect 
extremely  feeble  vibrations  and  sounds.  There  remains 
;2ret  great  room  for  extending,  by  means  of  appropriate 

■  TeUyraphie  Jotiriial,  October  1,  ISTfl,  p-  257. 
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inveotions,  the  spheres  of  our  Beneea  of  t&sting  and  smell- 
ing ;  bat  whether  the  neceasary  trutha  upon  which  such 
iuveatiODB  must  be  based  have  yet  been  discovered,  would 
be  a  difficult  point  to  determine. 

The  inventiou  of  new  instruments  not  only  enables  us 
to  extend  immensely  the  range  of  apptication  of  our  senses 
and  physical  powers,  but  is  beginning  also  even  to  enlai^ 
that  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  Investigation  also  of  the 
essential  conditions  and  modes  of  action  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  viz.,  memory,  comparison,  judgment,  and  inference, 
combined  with  advanced  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences, 
will  probably  enable  us  before  very  long  to  make  great 
dlEcoveries  and  inventions  in  this  particular  department, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  human  intellect,  tn  a  way 
similar  to  that  in  which  we  have  already  extended  that  of 
our  limbs  and  our  senses.' 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  diacoveries  made  by 
the  use  of  new  instruments : — Torricelli  invented  the  baro- 
meter in  1644,  and  soon  made  by  its  assistance  some  very 
important  discoveries.  He  asked  himself,  why  does  water 
rise  in  a  vacuous  tube  ?  and  concluded  that  it  was  pressed 
up  by  the  weight  of  the  atmoophere ;  and  lie  inferred 
that  as  mercury  was  nearly  fourteen  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  it  would  rise  only  to  about  one-fourteenth  part  of 
the  height,  and  he  accordingly  found  by  experiment  that 
whilst  water  would  rise  to  a  height  of  about  34  feet,  mer- 
cury would  only  rise  to  about  30  inches.  Christian 
Huyghens,  living  at  the  same  period,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  apply  pendulums  to  clocks.  Otto-Guericke, 
by  the  invention  and  use  of  his  air-pump,  in  1650,  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  atmospheric  pressure.  By  the 
assistance  of  firearms,  Gassendi  determined  approximately 

'  Compare  pp.  Sl-fiS. 
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the  velocity  of  sound.  GagDJard  de  la  Tour,  b;  meaos 
of  his  syreo,  discovered  the  number  of  pulaationB  of  air 
in  a  second  which  corresponded  to  e«ch  pitch  of  sound ; 
and  it  was  by  the  aid  of  glass  rulers  and  plates,  and 
paper  rings  upon  rods,  that  Chladni,  and  also  Savart, 
studied  the  vibrations  of  bodies,  and  found  various  new 
truths.  It  was  chiefly  by  means  of  the  balance  (which 
had  not  till  then  been  extensively  used  in  chemistry) 
that  Lavoisier,  about  the  year  1778,  tested  the  theory 
of  phlogiston,  and  discovered  its  &lBity;  he  also  die- 
covered  that  oxygen  was  a  constituent  of  water,  of  acids, 
and  of  rusted  metah ;  and  was  lai^ly  enabled  to  prove 
and  discover  the  modem  theory  of  oxidation,  combus- 
tion, and  general  chemical  union.  By  the  aid  of  that 
instrument,  Weszel  aiLd  Richter  also  were  led  to  dis- 
cover the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  in  chemistry. 
Cavendish,  partly  by  the  aid  of  his  pneumatic  trough, 
which  he  had  invented  in  the  year  1765,  was  enabled, 
in  the  year  1779,  to  discover  the  identity  of  'fixed  air' 
(i.e.  carbonic  acid)  £rora  various  sources;  the  peculiar 
properties  of  '  inflammable  air'  {i,9,  hydrogen),  its  great 
lightness,  and  suitability  for  filling  balloons.  Early  in 
1 840,  Wheatstone  invented  an  electric  chronoscope ;  and 
Brequet  and  Konstantinoft,  in  1843,  improved  it.  In 
1844,  Ponillet  invented  another.  Noble  and  others,  in 
recent  times,  by  the  aid  of  similar  instrumonte,  have 
determined  the  velocity  of  a  shot  whilst  being  fired 
through  the  bore  of  a  gun. 

By  means  of  his  telescope,  Galileo  discovered  the 
secondary  light  (i.e.  that  received  from  the  earth)  of  the 
moon ;  also  the  four  moons  of  Jupiter ;  the  phases  of 
Venus ;  the  spots  on  the  sun,  their  periods,  &o,  '  It  is 
well  known  that  Galileo  constructed  his  telescope  about 
the  year  1609,  and  proceeded  iomiediately  to  apply  it  to 
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the  heavens,  The  discovery  of  the  Batellitea  of  Jupiter 
was  almost  immediately  the  reward  of  his  activity ;  and 
these  were  aonouiioed  in  the  "  Ifuncius  Sidereus,"  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1610.  The  title  of  this  work  will 
best  convey  an  idea  of  the  claim  it  made  to  public  notice. 
"  The  Sidereal  Messenger,  announcing  great  and  very 
wonderful  spectacles,  and  offering  them  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  everyone,  but  especially  of  philosophers  and  aetro- 
Domers ;  which  have  been  observed  by  QalUeo  Galilei,  &c, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  perspective  glass  lately  invented  by 
him ;  namely,  in  the  face  of  the  moon,  in  innumerable 
stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  in  nebulous  stars,  but  especially 
in  four  planets  which  revolve  round  Jupiter  at  different 
intervals  and  periods  with  a  wonderful  celerity ;  which, 
hitherto  not  known  to  anyone,  the  author  has  recently 
been  the  first  to  detect,  and  has  decreed  to  call  the 
Medioea/ti  stars." '  '  These  events  are  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  a  discovery  in  art  may  influ- 
ence the  progress  of  science.' '  By  means  of  the  telescope 
which  he  had  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal  at 
Some,  Galileo,  in  the  year  1611,  observed  dark  spots  on 
tbe  snr&ce  of  the  sun,  and  found  that  they  changed  their 
forms  and  dimensions,  and  sometimes  merged  into  each 
other ;  other  astronomers  also  observed  the  spots  about 
tbe  same  period.  The  invention  of  tbe  telescope  also  led 
to  improvements  in  the  grinding  of  lenses,  and  to  the 
study  and  discovery  of  various  phenomena  and  laws  of  light. 
'  William  Herschel,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  inge- 
noity,  who  had  made  material  improvements  in  reflecting 
telescopes,  observing  at  Bath  on  March  13,  1781,  dis- 
covered in  the  constellation  Gemini,  a  star  larger  and  less 
luminous  than  the  fixed  stars.     On  the  application  of  a 

'  Wltewfell,  £Mary^tA«JjiAurttM&i>noM,voI.  I.  Stdedit.pp.  SOO-303. 
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more  powerful  telescope,  it  was  seen  magnified,  and  two 
days  afterwards  he  perceived  that  it  had  changed  ita 
place.'  Thus  was  Uranus  discovered  a^  a  planet.  '  The 
calculations  of  the  perturbation  of  the  planet  enabled 
astronomers  to  discover  that  it  had  been  observed  as  a 
star  in  three  different  positions  in  former  times,  namely, 
by  Flamsteed  in  1690,  by  Mayer  in  1756,  and  by  Le 
Mounter  in  1769.' ' 

Who  really  invented  the  microscope,  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  but  Malpighi  (in  1661)  was  one  of  the 
first  to  make  discoveries  by  its  assistance,  and  the  first  to 
employ  it  in  examining  the  anatomy  of  insects.  Grew 
also  (about  1670)  discovered  the  stomates  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  both  he  and  Malpighi  discovered  much  re- 
specting the  structure  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  by 
liie  aid  of  that  instrnment.  By  similar  means,  MalpigM 
discovered  many  new  facts  respecting  the  gradual  growth 
of  seeds;  and  Leeuwenhoeck  (about  1680)  discovered 
animalculse,  and  that  a  particle,  no  larger  than  a  grain  of 
sand,  of  the  roe  of  a  cod-fiah,  contained  about  10,000  ova. 

'  John  DoUond,  in  1757,  found  that  when  an  object 
was  seen  through  two  prisms,  one  of  glass  and  one  of 
water,  of  such  angles  that  it  did  not  appear  displaced  by 
re&actioD,  it  was  colourless.  Hence  it  followed  Uiat  with- 
out being  coloured  the  rays  might  be  made  to  undergo 
refraction ;  and  that  thus,  substituting  lenses  for  prisms, 
a  combination  might  be  formed  which  should  produce  an 
image  without  colouring  it,  and  make  the  construction  of 
an  ackTOTnatio  telescope  possible.'*  Hall,  in  1733,  had 
also  constructed  achromatic  lenses,  but  did  not  publish  his 
discovery.  For  remarks  respecting  various  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  astronomical  apparatus  and 
'  Whewell,  Butori/  cf  the  Inductive  Seienoet,  vol.  ii,  3rd  ed,  p,  ITT. 

'  ntd.  p.  289. 
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appliasces,   I    beg   to    refer   the    reader    to    Whewell's 
'  History  of  the  Inductive  Sdencee,'  vol.  ii.,  3rd  edition, 
__p.  207. 

WollastoD,  by  inveating  his  reflecting  goniometer^ 
rendered  a  great  aid  to  mtneralogiets,  enabled  many  dis- 
coveries to  be  made  in  the  science  of  cryBtallt^raphy,  and 
conduced  largely  to  its  subsequent  great  improvement.  It 
was  by  means  of  a  prism  of  colourless  glass  that  Descartes 
first  showed  that  a  beam  of  white  light  is  spread  out  into 
a  spectrum,  possessing  all  the  colourB  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
Kewton,  by  passing  rays  of  different  colours  successively, 
in  tlie  same  line  through  such  a  prism,  discovered  that 
each  differently-coloured  ray  was  differently  refracted. 
The  disooyeries  of  the  polarising  properties  of  Iceland- 
spar,  tourmaline,  and  bundles  of  sheet^glasa,  led  to  the 
invention  of  a  variety  of  polarisoopes,  aad  by  means  of 
them  to  many  discoveries  in  optical  science.  Biot,  by 
examining  liquids  in  long  tubes  with  polarised  light, 
discovered  that  some  of  them  possessed  the  property 
known  as  circular  polarisation  ;  and  therefore  that  crys- 
talline structure  was  not-  a  necessary  condition  of  that 
property-  Seebeck  made,  independently,  the  same  dis- 
covery. Sy  the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  invented  by 
Fraunhofer,  Kirchoff,  and  others,  no  less  than  five  new 
metals,  viz.  csasium,  rubidium,  thallium,  indium,  and 
gallium,  have  been  found,  and  a  whole  host  of  disco- 
veries  have  been  made  respecting  the  composition  of  the 
suQ  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  by  its  assistance 
that  Miller  and  Huggins,  in  1862,  discovered  that  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  was  partly 
like  our  own,  also  that  Mars  and  the  rings  of  Saturn 
have  atmospheres  not  much  unlike  ours.  By  similar 
means  they  ascertained  the  composition  of  the  stars 
Aldebaran,  Betelgeuz  in  Orion,  and  fi  Pegasi,  and  that 
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their  photoepberea  differ  in  compositioD  from  that  of 
the  Bun.  It  was  also  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  that 
Hug^ius,  in  1864,  diecovered  that  some  of  the  oebulie  are 
really  gaseous,  by  finding  that  instead  of  giving  dark  lines 
apon  a  bright  ground,  they  shoved  a  few  laintly-luminous 
ones  oQ  a  dark  ground,  exactly  as  highly-heated  lumi- 
nous gages  do  ;  and  thm  prored  the  hypothesis  suggested 
by  Sir  W,  Herschel,  about  the  year  1786.  And  quite 
recently,  Crookes,  by  the  invention  of  his  radiometer,  has 
been  enabled  to  discover  the  rotation  of  bodies  by  the 
influence  of  heat. 

Galileo  wa«  one  of  the  first  to  make  and  employ  a  crude 
kind  of  thermometer,  by  means  of  which,  in  its  more  im- 
proved form,  so  many  new  trnths  have  been  found.  In 
the  early  forms  of  that  instrument,  air  was  employed ;  a 
Datchman,  named  Drebbel,  introduced  spirits  of  wine 
instead ;  and  in  the  year  1670  mercury  began  to  be  used. 
In  1693,  Halley,  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  discovered 
that  the  temperature  of  boiling-water  was  a  fixed  one ; 
and  in  1714,  Daniel  Crabriel  Fahrenheit,  of  Dantzig, 
invented  his  thermometer  with  fixed  puints  of  tempera- 
ture upon  it.  The  invention  and  use  of  the  steam-engine 
also  led  to  many  new  experiments  and  discorerien  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  relations  of  steam  and  of  heat.  Watt, 
in  1764-65,  made  a  systematic  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  pressure  of  steam  at  different  temperatures 
above  the  boiling-point.  By  a  discovery  made  by  Melloni, 
during  an  investigation  of  the  transparency  of  bodies  to 
rays  of  heat,  that  rock-salt  was  extremely  transparent  to  such 
rays,  we  were  supplied  with  the  means  of  concentrating, 
refracting,  and  dispersing  those  rays ;  and  Tyndall  was 
thereby  enaUed  to  discover  the  degree  of  thermic  tran- 
sparency of  the  atmosphere  and  of  numerous  gases  and 
vapours. 
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Otto  Guericke,  by  means  of  Ms  electric  maohine  (com- 
posed of  a  globe  of  Bulpbur  and  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
invented  about  tiie  year  1672),  increased  our  knowledf^  of 
electricity  in  Bcveml  ways ;  he  discovered  electric  repul- 
sion, and  also  that  Ugbt  and  Bound  accompanied  strong 
electrical  action,  Hawksbee  made  further  discoveries  ia 
the  same  science,  by  inventing  and  using,  in  the  year 
1709,  a  globe  of  glass  for  an  electric  machine.  Soze,  in 
1741,  first  employed  a  prime  conductor  with  the  machine ; 
Winkler,  in  the  same  year,  first  introduced  the  cushion  as 
a  rubber;  and  Gordon,  in  1742,  first  employed  a  glass 
cylinder.  In  1745,  both  Kleietand  Muschenbroeck  simul- 
taneously invented  the  Leyden  jar.  In  the  following  year 
Cunsus  independently  invented  it ;  and  many  new  effects 
were  obtained  and  discoveries  made  by  its  aid,  because  it 
enabled  the  electric  power  to  be  collected  in  large  amount. 
Canton,  about  the  year  1751,  first  coated  the  cushion 
with  an  amalgam  of  tin,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
advantageous.  By  the  use  of  his  lightning-rod,  M. 
Dalibard,  in  the  year  1752,  discovered  that  electric 
sparks  could  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
the  same  year  both  Dr.  Fninklin  and  M.  de  Romas,  by 
means  of  their  electric  kites,  collected  electricity  from 
the  clouds,  and  discovered  that  it  was  identical  with 
lightning.  Volta,  in  the  year  1776,  invented  the  clectro- 
phoruB,  and  discovered  various  new  truths  in  electric 
science,  by  its  employment.  Von  Marum,  about  the 
same  year,  employed  a  circular  disc  of  shellac  for  an 
electric  machine.  Although  Bobison  in  1769,  and  Mayer 
also,  had  partly  proved  that  electric  attraction  acts 
with  an  intensity  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  it  was  Coulomb,  by  the  use  of  his 
torsion-balance  and  proof-plane,  who  discovered,  about 
the  year  1 785,  how  to  measure  very  small  quantities  of 
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statical  electricity,  and  finally  settled  that  question ;  he 
also  dlBcovered  the  lawe  of  electric  distribution  on  sur- 
faces. In  1786  and  1787,  by  the  help  of  the  same 
balance,  and  the  method  of  oscillation,  he  discovered 
the  law  of  variation  of  magnetism  according  to  distaaoe. 
Bennet  also,  in  1786,  by  employing  his  electroscope,  dis- 
covered the  production  of  electricity  by  the  sifting  of 
powders.  Id  1788,  Cavallo  invented  his  '  condenser,'  In 
1789,  Cuthbertson  invented  his  guarded  gold  points ;  and 
in  1801,  Wollaston,  by  using  a  similar  contrivanoe,  was 
enabled  to  decompoee  water  by  means  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity. About  the  year  1803,  Dyckhoflf  first  obtained 
electricity  from  a  '  dry  column.'  In  1820,  Bohnenbei^^ 
invented  his  gold-leaf  dry-pile  electroscope,  which  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  electricity, 
even  when  in  very  minute  amounts.  It  was  by  means  of 
his  '  exploring  wires '  that  Crosse,  in  1 836,  was  enabled  to 
collect  atmospheric  electricity  in  a  more  convenient  man- 
ner than  by  the  aid  of  a  kite,  and  to  gain  additional  new 
knowledge  respectiiig  it.  More  recently  also  Sir  William 
Thomson,  by  the  invention  of  his  reflecting  quadrant  and 
absolute  electrometers,  facilitated  the  discovery  of  addi- 
tional new  truths  in  electrical  science. 

It  was  by  the  use  of  very  fine  gold  wires  immersed  in 
water,  and  passing  electric  sparks  between  them,  that 
Paetz  and  Van  Troostwik,  in  the  year  1790,  first  decom- 
posed water  into  ita  constituent  gases.  Nicholson  invented 
his  rotating  electric  condenser  in  the  year  1797,  and  it 
was  by  iU  aid  that  he  and  Carlisle  discovered  tlte  nature 
of  the  free  electricity  at  each  end  of  the  voltaic  couple. 
By  the  invention  and  use  of  his  pile,  in  the  yeu-  1799, 
Volta  laid  the  foundation  of  chemical  electricity.  '  He 
piocared  a  numb^  (say  fifty)  of  pieces  of  zinc,  about  the 
tize  of  a  crown-piece,  and  as  many  pieces  of  copper,  and 
I  I 
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thirdly,  the  same  number  of  pieces  of  card  of  the  same 
size.  The  cards  were  steeped  ia  a  solution  of  salt,  so  as 
to  be  moist.  He  lays  upon  the  table  a  piece  of  zinc, 
places  upon  it  a  piece  of  copper,  and  theo  a  piece  of  moist 
card.  Over  the  card  is  placed  a  second  piece  of  zinc,  then 
a  piece  of  copper,  then  a  wet  card.  In  this  way  all  the 
pieces  are  piled  upon  each  other  in  exactly  the  same 
order,  namely,  zinc,  copper,  card ;  zinc,  copper,  card ; 
zinc,  copper,  card.  So  that  the  lowest  plate  ia  zinc,  and 
the  uppermost  is  copper  (for  the  last  wet  card  may  be 
omitted).  In  this  way  there  are  £fty  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper  in  oontact,  each  separated  by  a  piece  of  wet 
card,  which  is  a  couductor  of  electricity.  If  you  now 
moisten  a  finger  of  each  hand  with  water,  and  apply  one 
wet  finger  to  the  lowest  zinc  plate,  and  the  other  to  the 
highest  copper  plate,  the  moment  the  fingers  come  io  con- 
tact with  the  plates  an  electric  shock  is  felt,  the  intensity 
of  which  increases  with  the  number  of  pairs  of  plates  in 
the  pile.  This  is  what  is  called  the  galvanic,  or  mther 
the  voltaic  pile.  It  was  made  known  in  a  paper  by 
Volta,  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
1800.  This  pile  was  gradually  improved  by  substituting 
troughs,  first  of  baked  wood,  and  aftarwards  of  porcelain, 
divided  into  as  many  cells  as  there  were  pairs  of  platea. 
The  size  of  the  plates  was  increased,  they  were  made 
square,  and,  instead  of  all  being  in  contact,  it  was  found 
sufficient  if  they  were  soldered  together  by  means  of 
metallic  slips  rising  fi:om  one  side  of  each  square.  The 
two  plates  thus  soldered  were  slipped  over  the  diaphiagm 
separating  the  contiguous  cells,  so  that  the  zinc  plate  was 
in  one  cell  and  the  copper  in  another.  Care  was  taken 
that  the  plates  were  introduced  all  looking  one  way,  so 
that  a  copper  plate  had  always  a  zinc  plate  immediately 
opposite  to  it.    The  cells  were  filled  with  conducting 
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liqnid ;  brine,  or  a  solutioo  of  salt  in  Tinegar,  or  dilute 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  might  be  employed ; 
but  dilute  nitric  acid  was  foand  to  answer  best,  and  the 
energy  of  the  battery  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
the  nitric  acid  employed.' ' 

Hardly  had  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery  been  invented 
before  various  investigators  employed  it  to  make  dis- 
coveries. In  the  year  1800  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  by  its 
aid,  discovered  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  water ;  Cniick- 
shank,  in  the  same  year,  found  that  the  voltaic  curreat 
changed  the  colour  of  litmus ;  and  Dr.  Henty  electro- 
lytically  decomposed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  re- 
solved ammonia  into  its  constituent  gases.  Hiainger 
and  Berzelius  also,  in  the  year  1803,  discovered  the  phe- 
nomena of  transfer  of  the  elements  of  water  and  of  various 
salts  to  the  respective  electrodes  by  the  current.  It  was 
by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery  that  Sir  H.Davy,  in  1807, 
isolated  and  discovered  the  alkali  metals.  '  Davy,  having 
thus  got  posaeesion  of  an  engine  by  means  of  which  the 
compounds  whose  constituents  adhered  to  each  other  might 
be  separated,  immediately  applied  it  to  the  decomposition 
of  potash  and  soda,  bodies  which  were  admitted  to  be 
compounds,  though  all  attempts  to  analyse  them  had 
hitherto  failed.  His  attempt  was  successful.  ^^Hien  a 
platinum  wire  from  the  negative  pole  of  a  strong  battery 
in  full  action  was  applied  to  a  lump  of  potash,  sHghtly 
moistened,  and  lyiug  on  a  platinum  tray  attached  to  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery,  small  globules  of  a  white 
metal  soon  appeared  at  its  extremity.  This  white  metal 
he  speedily  proved  to  be  the  basis  of  potash.  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  potaaavu/m^  and  very  soon  proved  that  potash 
is  a  compound  of  five  parts  by  weight  of  this  metal  and 

■  ThomKD,  HitbMy  qf  Ckewii^,  vol  U.  p.  %'Mi. 
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one  part  of  oxygen.  He  proved  soon  after  tbat  soda  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  another  wliite  metal,  to  vhich 
he  gave  the  name  of  aodium.  Lime  is  a  compound  of 
calcium  and  oxygen,  magnema  of  maffnegium  and  oxygen, 
barytee  of  toWum  and  oxygen,  and  stiontia  of  atronUuTn 
and  oxygen.  In  Bhort,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  are  metallic  oxides.  When  Uihia  was  afterwards 
discovered  by  Arfvedson,  Davy  succeeded  in  decomposing 
it  into  oxygen  and  a  white  metal,  to  which  the  name  of 
lithium  was  given.'  'Davy  did  not  succeed  bo  well  in 
decomposing  alumitia,  glucina,  yttria,  and  sirconia  by  the 
galvanic  battery — they  were  not  sufficiently  good  con- 
ductors ;  but  nobody  entertained  any  doubt  that  they  also 
were  metallic  oxides.  They  have  been  all  at  length  de- 
composed, and  tlieir  bases  obtained,  by  tbe  joint  action 
of  chlorine  and  potassium ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  they  also  are  metallic  oxides.  Thus  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, in  consequence  of  Davy's  original  discovery  of  the 
powers  of  the  galvanic  battery,  that  all  the  bases  formerly 
distinguished  into  tbe  four  classes  of  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  earths  proper,  and  metallio  oxides,  belong  in  fact 
only  to  one  class,  and  are  all  metallic  oxides.'  *  Davy 
had  a  previous  hypothesis  that  the  alkalies  were  compound 


NumerouB  batteries,  of  improved  kinds  and  greater 
power,  were  subsequently  invented  at  various  intervals  of 
time,  and  applied  to  make  discoveries.  Amongst  other 
purposes,  titeir  currents  have  been  applied  to  produce 
electrolysis,  until  nearly  every  elementary  substance  has 
been  set  free,  and  various  new  compounds  formed  by  that 
method.  Ritter,  in  1812,  invented  his  '  secondary  pile,' 
consisting  of  discs  of  copper  and  cardboard  electrically 

■  Thomon,  SUtorf  ^  C!U»iri7y,  vol.  IL  p.  SSI. 
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poIariBed  by  a  voltaic  current,  and  tu  thus  enabled  to 
acoumalate  the  power  of  a  small  battery.  It  vas  by 
meaaa  of  a  voltaic  battery  current  that  Xobill,  of  B^^o, 
in  1826,  discovered  electro-chromy,  Becqusrel,  in  1829, 
invented  the  first  donble  fluid  battery,  having  a  porous 
diaphragm,  Daniell,  in  1836,  invented  his  constant  bat- 
tery, by  the  use  of  which,  in  the  same  year,  W,  de  la  Roe 
discovered  that  copper  electro-depodted  fixHn  a  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate  produced  an  exact  copy  in  reverse  of 
the  surface  upon  which  it  was  formed.  Orove's  battery 
was  invented  in  1839  ;  Smee's  in  1840 ;  and  the  latter 
was  immediately  used  by  its  inventor  to  discover  a  Urge 
number  of  new  &cts  in  electrolysis,  and  to  deposit  many 
of  the  metals.  Qolding  Bitd,  also,  had  already,  in  1837, 
used  &»  battery  current  to  disoover  that  even  a  feeble 
current  was  sufficient  to  deposit  potassium  and  sodium 
into  mercury.  In  the  year  1634,  Fataday,  t^  means  of 
his  voltameter,  was  enabled  to  discover  the  great  principle 
of  definite  electro-chemical  action. 

By  means  of  a  magnetic  needle  Amp&e,  previous  to 
September  18,  1820,  discovered  that  the  current  in  a 
voltaic  pile  infiuencea  a  magnet  in  the  same  way  as  that 
in  the  connecting  wire;  and,  by  means  of  the  needle  and 
current,  was  enabled  to  invent  a  galvanometer.  Schweigger, 
of  Halle,  invented  his  improv^  galvanometer  during  the 
same  year.  By  inventing  also  a  suitably  formed  helix  of 
insulated  copper  wire,  Amp4re,  previous  to  November  6, 
1820,  was  enabled  to  imitate  perfectly  the  action  of  a 
magnet  by  means  of  an  electric  current.  Snow  Harris,  in 
1831,  first  used  the  bifilar  suspension  for  needle  magnet- 
ometers. PouiUet  first  described  his  invention  of  an 
astatic  needle  in  the  year  1832,  and  thus  rendered  the 
galvanometer  capable  of  detecting  more  feeble  currents. 
It  was  by  means  of  a  combination  of  a  tbermo-pile,  gal- 
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vanometer,  and  plat«e  of  mica  that  Forbes  discovered  tte 
polariBatioa  of  heat-rays,  both  hj  reflection  and  re&actioD, 
after  Berard,  Melloni,  and  Kohili  had  &iled ;  but  was  unable 
(in  the  year  1635),  by  a  thermo-pile  and  galvanometer,  to 
detect  any  heating  eSect  in  the  rays  of  the  moon,  even  when 
the  raye  were  concentrated  3,000  times.  Gauss,  in  1836, 
invented  his  combination  of  a  bi£Iar  suspended  magnet, 
theodolite,  and  scale,  and  employed  it  as  a  magnetometer 
to  discover  variations  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  1843, 
'Wheatstone  appears  to  have  invented  his  rheostat  (and 
Jacobi  conceived  a  similar  idea),  and  also  his  electric 
balance,  by  means  of  which  many  discoveries  in  electric 
conduction  resistAuce  were  subsequently  made.  It  was  by 
means  of  those  instruments,  &c.,  that  Matthiessen,  in 
1858,  discovered  the  electric  conduction  lesutaaoe  of  nearly 
all  tbe  metate,  also  of  ooket  graphite,  selenium,  phos- 
phorus, &0.  i  and,  in  1859,  that  of  numerous  alloys;  and, 
in  1860,  found  the  effect  of  metals  and  metalloids  od  the 
conducting  power  of  copper,  and  that  a  mtuute  propor- 
tion of  arsenic  diminishes  it  very  greatly.  Still  more 
recently,  many  Dew  facts  have  been  fouod  Teepecting  the 
accumulation  and  transmission  of  electricity  by  means  of 
those  beautiful  instruments,  the  refledung  electrometer, 
reflecting  galvanometer,  electric  replenisher,  syphon  re- 
corder, &o.,  invented  by  %r  W,  Thomson. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

DISCOTXBT  BT  IHVISnaATINQ  LIKBLT  CIBCUHBTASCBe. 

This  method  is  one  of  the  most  successful,  and  includes  a 
number  of  more  special  ones,  such  as  investigating  neg- 
lected trut^  and  hypotheses;  anomalous,  peculiar,  or 
imezplained  truths  ;  peculiar  &cts  observed  in  manufac-' 
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turing  and  oiber  operationa ;  examiiiiDg  ezcep^onal,  ex- 
treme, and  conepicuoue  inetances,  common  but  neglected 
circumetances,  peculiar  minerals,  rare  substances,  residues 
of  manu&cturing  processee,  tbe  ashes  of  peculiar  or  lare 
plants  and  animals,  &c. 

a.  By  examvnvng  neglected  truths  amd  hypotheses. 
— Important  &ot8  and  hypotheses  are  sometimes  neg- 
lected for  many  years,  until  circumstances  arise  to  call 
attention  to  them.  The  fiicts  discovered  by  G-eber  (who 
was  bom  in  the  year  830),  that  iron,  lead,  and  copper 
became  heavier  by  being  heated  to  redness  and  cooled  in 
t]ie  air,  so  as  to  become  oddised ;  and  by  Boyle  (during 
the  seventeenth  century),  that  tin  behaved  similarly,  re- 
mained almost  unnoticed,  or  at  any  rate  uninvestigated 
and  without  a  true  interpretation,  until  about  the  year 
1778,  when  Lavoisier  inferred  their  true  explanation,  and, 
by  means  of  them  and  similar  ezperimente  of  his  own, 
made  the  great  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  oxidation, 
combustion,  respiration,  and  of  chemical  union  in  general. 
Avogadro's  hypothesis,  published  in  1811,  and  reproduced 
by  Ampere  in  1814,  asserting  that  equal  volumes  of  all 
gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules,  was  also  neg- 
lected for  a  longtime,  but  has  since  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment to  be  one  of  the  greatest  truths  of  chemical  science. 

b.  By  examiiwag  peeiUicvr  or  uneayplamed  truths  in 
sdetice. — Qalileo,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1563, 
observing  that  a  lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  took  the  same  time  to  swing  backwards 
and  forwards  whether  the  arc  of  vibration  was  more  or 
less,  investigated  the  circumstance,  and  found  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  the  pendulum,  viz.,  that  the  period  of  vibration 
was  constant,  provided  that  the  length  of  the  string  re- 
mained the  same  and  that  the  arc  of  vibration  was  not 
very  large.    In  the  year  1589  he  further  observed  that 
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a  body,  falling  &om  a  height,  descended  more  and  more 
quickly  ontil  it  reached  the  ground ;  and  by  investigating 
this  circumstance  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  law  of 
falling  bodies,  t.d.,  what  the  rate  of  increase  of  velocity 
of  fiilling  was  for  each  additional  second  of  time  of 
descent. 

Bode  having,  from  calculations,  inferred  Qie  ezistwioe 
of  the  orbit  of  a  miesing  planet  between  those  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  it  was  resolved  at  a  meeting  of  G-erman 
astronomers  at  Lilienthal  in  Saxony,  in  4jie  year  1800,  to 
investigate  this  peculiar  oiroomstance,  and  search  for  the 
supposed  missing  body.  Piazzi,  astronomer  in  the  obsei^ 
vatory  at  Palermo,  sought  for  it,  and  during  the  first 
night  of  the  year  1801  he  observed  a  previously  un- 
noticed small  star  in  the  constellatioQ  Taurus.  He  soon 
found  that  it  changed  its  place.  He  now  became  ill,  and 
no  one  could  find  the  star  again ;  bat  Qauss,  from  tbe 
facta  which  Piam  had  given,  calculated  where  it  should 
be,  looked  there,  and  found  it.  Thus  was  the  discovery 
of  Ceres  made,  the  first  of  the  asteroids.  In  1802,  Dr. 
Olbers,  of  Bremen,  discovered  another  asteroid  near  Ceres, 
and  called  it  Pallas.  And,  in  1804,  Harding  discovered 
Juno.  Olbers  then  inferred  and  suggested  the  existence 
of  an  eznloded  planet,  because  all  these  asteroids  or  small 
planets  were  about  equidistant  imm  the  sun ;  and  in 
1807  a  fourth  was  found,  which  he  called  Vesta.  And 
since  that  time  additional  ones  have  been  occasionally 
discovered,  until  we  now  know  more  than  150,  all  moving 
round  the  sun,  -between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in 
the  space  which,  according  to  Bode's  law,  ought  to  contain 
a  planet.  Some  of  these  asteroids  are  exceedingly  small, 
being  only  a  few  miles  in  diameter.  Pallas  is  tbe  largest 
yet  found,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  diameter. 

The  persistent  investigation  of  the  siDgular  property 
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of  double  refraction  in  a,  ciystal  of  Iceland  apar  largely 
aided  the  discovery  of  the  general  laws  of  light.  In 
the  year  1669,  Graemua  Bartoliniu  published  a  work  on 
the  sul^ect,  and  also  diaoovered  by  obserr^on  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  images  was  produced  aooording  to  the 
ordinary  law  of  refraotioo,  and  the  other  according  to  an 
extraordinary  wad  new  law,  aod  varied  also  in  different 
positions  of  the  crystal.  It  was  by  investigating  peculiar 
phenomena  that  Huyghens  discovered  polarisation  of  light. 
He  says :  *  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  this  crystal  I 
will  add  one  other  marvellous  phenomenon,  which  I  have 
discovered  since  writing  the  above ;  for  though  hitherto 
X  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  its  cause,  I  will  not, 
on  that  account,  ontit  pointing  it  out,  that  I.  may 
give  occasion  to  others  to  examine  it.'  He  then  states 
the  phenomena,  which  are,  that  when  two  rhombo- 
hedrons  of  Iceland  spar  are  in  parallel  positions,  a  ray, 
doubly  refracted  by  the  first,  is  not  fiutiier  divided  when 
it  falls  on  the  second ;  the  ordinarily  refracted  ray  is 
ordinarily  reacted  only,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  is 
only  extraordinarily  refracted  by  the  second  crystal, 
neither  ray  being  doubly  refracted.  The  same  is  still 
the  case  if  the  two  orystals  have  their  prmcipal  plantB 
parallel,  though  they  themselves  are  not  parallel.  But 
if  the  principal  plane  of  the  second  crystal  be  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  first,  the  reverse  of  what  has  been 
described  takes  place ;  the  ordinarily  refracted  lay  of  the 
first  crystal  suffer^  at  the  second,  extraordinary  refraction 
only,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  of  the  first  suffers  ordinary 
refraction  only  at  the  second.  Thus,  in  each  of  these 
positions,  the  double  refraction  of  each  lay  at  the  second 
crystal  is  reduced  to  a  single  refraction,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  in  the  two  cases.  But  in  any  other  position 
of  the  crystals,  each  ray,  produced  by  the  first,  is  doubly 
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refracted  by  the  second,  bo  as  to  produce  four  rays.' '  It 
was  by  investigating  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraotion 
of  light  that  Malus  also,  about  the  year  1800,  found  the 
eame  property  in  a  large  additional  number  of  bodies, 
including  arragonite,  the  sulphates  of  lime,  lead  and 
barium,  carbonate  of  lead,  corundum,  zircon,  felspar, 
euclase,  emerald,  cymoptane,  mellite,  peridote,  and  meso- 
type. 

By  investigating  the  peculiar  phenomenon  known  as 
G-rimaldi's  fringes.  Young,  in  the  year  1 801 ,  discovered 
interference  of  light.  He  held  a  vertical  strip  of  card 
in  a  cone  of  brilliant  whit«  sun-light  proceeding  from  a 
minute  pin-hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and 
observed  that,  instead  of  casting  a  simple  shadow  a(  itself 
upon  the  wall  behind,  a  series  of  vertical  dark  and  bright 
bands  appeared  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  shadow,  with 
a  bint  white  band  in  the  middle.  But  what  was  very 
remarkable  was,  that  by  entirely  intercepting  that  portion 
of  light  which  was  passing  by  one  edge  of  the  card,  and 
allowing  that  on  the  other  side  to  pass  as  before,  the  bands 
disappeared ;  and  he  therefore  concluded  that  the  portion 
of  light  which  had  passed  by  one  edge  of  the  card  had,  in 
some  way,  ao  acted  upon  that  which  had  passed  by  the 
other  as  to  produce  the  bands.  He  studied  those  effects, 
made  further  experiments,  and  showed  that,  as  the  dif- 
ferent rays  of  light  which  pass  round  either  edge  of  the 
card  are  bent  unequally  by  diffraction,  they  have  to  travel 
unequal  distances  before  they  fall  upon  the  different  parts 
of  the  shadow ;  and  he  Inferred  and  discovered  that,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  undulations  or  waves  of  some  of 
the  rays  which  pass  by  one  edge  of  the  screen  strengthen 
some,  and  weaken  others,  which  pass  by  the  other.     Thus 

■  Wbewell,  Bittoiy  ijf  tie  Inditotitit  SeienoM,  vol.  ii.  3td  edit.  p.  297. 
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thoM  raya  which  pass  hy  the  two  edges  uid  meet  in  the 
•maddle  of  the  shadow,  having  to  travel  the  same  diBtanoe, 
the  crests  of  tlieir  waves  coincide  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  strengthen  the  light ;  whilst,  of  the  nys  which 
meet  at  a  little  distance  &om  the  middle  o(  the  shadow, 
those  which  have  passed  by  the  one  edge  have  tiavelled  a 
difTerent  distance  from  those  which  have  passed  by  the 
others,  and  thus  the  crests  of  their  waves  do  not  coincide, 
and  therefore  inter£Bre  with  and  weaken  each  other.  As 
also  white  light  is  composed  of  rays  of  all  colours,  and 
the  waves  of  rays  of  different  ooloors  have  different 
lengths,  bands  of  different  colour  are  also  produced.  It 
was  by  investigating  the  peculiar  and  unexplained  (or 
wrongly  explained)  phenomenon  of  a  bluish  colour  pro- 
duced by  white  light  in  an  aqueons  solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  of  blood-red  coloux  in  a  green  solution  of 
chlorophyl,  tiiat  Professor  Stokes,  in  the  years  1861-62, 
made  the  important  discovery  of  the  change  of  refrangi- 
bility  of  light,  and  was  subsequently  led  to  discover  the 
great  length  of  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  of 
the  electric  light. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  an  unexplained  fact  that  tbe  veto- 
city  of  sound,  as  deduced  from  theory  and  that  found  by 
experiment,  differed  about  one-sixth ;  but  Laplace,  by  study- 
ing this  circumstance,  and  allowing  for  the  residual  effect 
of  heat  produced  by  the  transmission  of  sound,  was  enabled 
to  reconcile  the  difference  and  discover  its  true  cause. 

It  was  investigation  of  the  peculiar  circumstance  Uiat 
a  piece  of  amber  which  had  been  rubbed  with  silk  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  attracting  a  feather,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of  static  electricity  *,  and  that 
of  the  attraction  of  warm  ashes  by  a  heated  tourma- 
line was  in  a  similar  manner  the  origin  of  the  discovery 
of  pyro-  or  crystal-electricity.     By  investigating  the  pecu- 
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liar  and  imezplaiaed  &ct,  mentioned  by  Aristotle  about 
341  years  B.C.,  that  the  torpedo  fieh  had  the  power  of 
bennmUng  fishes  and  even  men,  was  discovered  the 
scieoce  of  animal  electricity.  It  was  also  by  carefolly 
investigating  and  rightly  interpreting  the  peculiar  &ct« 
discovered  by  Oalvani  that  Volta  discovered  chemical 
electricity.  Galvanism  was  first  discovered  in  the  year 
1790,  as  'animal  electricity,'  or  a  peculiar  form  of  elec- 
bicity  residing  in  the  muscles  of  animals.  Galvani  had 
observed  that  convulsions  were  produced  in  the  limb  of 
a  fxog,  whenever  a  spark  was  taken  from  the  conductor 
of  a  neighbouring  electrical  machine ;  and  subsequently 
that  two  pieces  of  dissimilar  metal  in  contact  with  the 
limb  of  the  frog  produced  a  similar  eSect  whenever 
they  wer«  brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  The 
great  &ct  which  Galvani  discovered,  and  the  importance 
of  which  he  did  not  discover,  was  not  that  of  muscular 
contraction  produced  by  electric  discharge — for  that  was 
well  known,  and  had  been  observed  by  Von  Kleist  and 
Muscbenbroeck  in  1745 — but  that  the  contractions  were 
produced  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals.  It  was 
Volta  who  first  saw  the  important  truth  contained  in 
the  latter  circumstance;  and  bis  superior  insight  was 
probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that  he  came  to  the 
investigation  with  a  properly  trained  mind.  He  had 
studied  electricity  for  many  years,  and  had  already  in- 
vented his  well-known  electrophoruB  and  electric  con- 
denser. He  soon  found  that  the  essential  condition  of 
the  phenomenon  was  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  with 
a  moist  conductor ;  and  that  the  limbs  of  the  irog  acted 
as  such  a  conductor,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  very  sensi- 
tive electroscope;  and  he  concluded  that  what  Galvani 
had  termed  '  animal  electricity '  should  be  called  '  metallic 
electricity.' 
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The  peculiar  effect  of  a  voltaic  cunent  decomposing 
water,  first  observed  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  in  the  year 
1800,  wae  the  origin  of  the  science  of  electro-ohemistiy, 
and  of  the  art  of  electro-deposition.  The  unexplained 
circumstance,  noticed  by  Jenkins,  that  a  strong  spark 
might  be  obtained  by  a  voltaic  battery,  if  the  ends  of  the 
battery  were  connected  by  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  led  to 
the  diicovery  by  Faraday,  in  1634,  of  secondary  or  in- 
duced currents,  and  to  that  of  the  '  extra-current,'  or  the 
inductive  action  of  a  current  upon  itself ;  and  also  to  the 
discoveries  by  Dov^  in  the  same  subject,  made  in  the 
years  1839  to  lfi42. 

The  unexplained  &ct,  first  noticed  1^  Mr.  G-eorge 
Fisher  in  the  year  1818,  that  the  rate  of  a  chronometer 
was  affected  by  the  proximity  of  a  mass  of  iron ;  >  and  that 
of  Arago,  in  1824,  that  proximity  of  plates  of  varions 
sufaetanoeSf  especially  metals,  affected  the  oscillation  of  a 
magnet,  originated  Faraday's  discovery  of  magneto-elec- 
tricity. What  is  termed  *  hydro-electricity '  was  also 
discovered  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  circumstance 
observed  by  a  workman  attending  a  boiler  belonging  to 
the  Durham  and  Newcastle  Railway  Co.  He  reported  that 
the  boiler  was  '  full  of  fixe,'  because  when  he  placed  his 
hand  near  it  sparks  were  emitted.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr, 
Pattison  published  the  facts,  and  the  former  investigated 
them  and  made  known  his  results,*  that  the  electricity  was 
produced  at  the  point  where  the  issuing  steam  was  subject  to 
friction ;  and  also  that  similar  effects  might  be  produced  1^ 
ajet  of  condensed  air.  He  also  constructed  for  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  of  London  a  hydro-electric  machine 
of  greater  electric  power  than  any  electric  machine  pre- 

*  Library/  of  Uisfitl  KtumUdge,  aitide '  Hagnetism,'  p.  flS. 
'  See  Fhilotoplneal  Magatine,  October  IMOt  and   Jannarj  IMS, 
dat«d  DwMmbet  9,  lUl. 
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viouHly  known.  Faraday  also  investigated  the  subject, 
and  confirmed  Mr.  Annstrong's  theory  of  the  caufie  of  the 
electricity. 

Numerous  investigutions  of  the  peculiar  feet,  that  a 
piece  of  iron-stone  attracted  iron  filings,  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  diecovery  of  the  entire  science  of  mag- 
n^sm.  Brugmans,  in  1778,  and  M.  Le  Bailli,  in  1829, 
had  observed  the  anomalous  circumstance,  that  bismuth 
and  antimony  were  repelled  by  a  magnet.  Becquerel  also, 
in  1827,  and  Coolomh,  previously,  had  also  noticed  that  a 
needle  of  wood  was  sometimes  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a 
magnet ;  and  the  former  stated  that  it  placed  itself 
parallel  to  an  electric  current  in  a  wire.  And  it  was  by 
investigating  these  statements  that  Faraday  was  led  to  the 
discovery  of  diamagnetism,  in  the  year  1846,  and  to  that 
of  the  universality  of  magnetism.  The  anomalous  be- 
haviour of  substances  also  whilst  being  weighed  in  vacuo 
led  Mr.  Grookes,  by  further  research,  to  the  discovery  of 
the  rotation  of  bodies  by  heat.  My  experimeat  of  the 
rotation  of  a  metal  ball  upon  a  pair  of  horizontal  rails, 
by  means  of  an  electric  current,  originated  in  a  peculiar 
phenomenon  observed  by  Mr.  Feam,  in  his  electro-gilding 
works,  viz.,  that  a  horizontal  brass  tube,  laid  upon  two 
other  horizontal  brass  tubes,  on  the  top  of  his  electro- 
plating vat,  sometimes  moved  when  the  current  was 
passed. 

Other  new  truths  will  probably  yet  be  found  by  investi- 
gating the  peculiar  circumstance,  observed  by  Willoughhy 
Smith,  in  1873,  that  light  alters  the  electric  conduction 
resistance  of  selenium ;  also  the  peculiar  6ict  of  contrac- 
tion of  iodide  of  silver  by  heating,  observed  by  Fizeau  ; 
and  a  similar  one  with  iron.'     I  have  been  informed  that 
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crygtals  of  zinc  ol^tained  bj  electro-depositioQ  sometimes 
emit  light  Bpontaneously,  and  alao  when  Btruck.  I  have 
several  times  tried  to  obtain  this  effect,  without  buo- 
ceea ;  and  if  it  is  a  fact,  it  JM  worthy  of  investigation. 
I  have  also  been  infonned  that  a  voltaic  circuit  completed 
through  a  permanent  steel  magnet  at  one  of  its  poles 
yields  a  much  larger  spark  than  when  similarly  completed 
through  a  bar  of  umnagnetised  steel.  The  Btatements, 
that  the  solar  qtectrum  yields  a  single  line,  slightly  more 
refrangible  than  those  of  sodium,  and  belonging  to  a 
new  elementary  body ;  that  the  upper  region  of  the  sun's 
corona  gives  a  green  line  belonging  to  a  new  substance 
of  less  apeciftc  gravity  than  hydrogen ;  and  that  the  same 
substance  yields  three  green  lines  in  auroras  in  the  upper 
region  of  our  atmosphere,  are  other  peculiar  phenomena, 
well  worthy  of  investigation. 

'  Many  before'  Jenner  '  had  witnessed  the  cow-pox,  and 
had  heard  of  the  report  current  among  the  milkmaids  in 
Gloucestershire,  that  whoever  had  taken  that  disease  was 
secure  against  small-poz.  It  was  a  trifling,  vulgar  ru- 
mour, supposed  to  have  no  significance  whatever,  until  it 
was  accidentally  brought  under  the  notice  of  Jenner.  He 
was  a  youth,  pursuing  his  studies  at  Sodbury,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  casual  observation  made  by 
a  country-girl  who  came  to  his  master's  shop  for  advice. 
The  small-poz  was  mentioned,  when  the  girl  said,  "  I 
can't  take  that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox."  The  ob- 
servation riveted  Jenner's  attention,  and  he  forthwith  set 
about  inquiring  and  making  observations  on  the  subject,* ' 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  vaccination. 

c.  By  invesHffatmg  unearpUwned  phenomena  observed 
in  manufacturing  and  other  operations, — The  discovery 

■  Sg^-Be^,  hj  S.  Smiles,  p.  SS. 
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of  bydro-electricity,'  and  that  of  the  retardation  of  electric 
signals  b;  static  indactive  action  in  submarine  telegraph 
cables,  arose  in  large  commercial  ondertakings.  The 
retardation  was  first  obserred  in  the  worldog  of  the  caUe 
between  Harwich  and  the  Hagoe,  and  the  cause  of  it  was 
found  by  Faraday,  who,  by  investigating  it,  discoTered, 
in  the  year  1853,  that  under  some  circunutances  the  cur- 
rent travelled  only  750  miles  per  second.  Sir  William 
Thomson,  by  subsequently  investigating  the  phenomenon, 
discovered  that,  with  cables  of  similar  section,  the  retarda- 
tions are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  lengths.' 

Count  Rumford  suggested  that  many  valuable  dis- 
coveriee  might  often  be  made  by  means  of  machinery 
employed  in  arts  and  manu&ctareB,  if  penons  used  Uieir 
observing  and  suggesting  faculties  in  contriving  suitable 
experiments.  Id  illunttation  of  this  he  deaerib^  his  tna- 
prise  at  the  great  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  boring  a 
braes  cannon  at  Munich,  and  especially  that  the  metallic 
chips  were  hotter  than  boiling  water.  It  was  by  means 
of  further  study,  and  various  experiments  in  this  subject, 
that  he  discovered  what  becomes  of  the  energy  which  is 
expended  in  Mctiou,  and  was  led  to  the  very  important 
oonclusions — first,  that  the  amount  of  heat  which  may  be 
evolved  by  such  means  from  a  given  quantity  of  a  substance 
l^  means  of  friction  ia  '  inexhaustible ; '  and,  second,  that 
heat '  cannot  possibly  be  a  material  Bubstanoe.' 

It  was  by  examining  a  particular  specimen  of  manu- 
&ctured  oxide  of  zinc  which  had  a  peculiar  yellow  colour 
that  Stromeyer  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  cadmium.  The 
circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Thomson :  '  To  Professor  Strom^er  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  the  new  metal  called  ead/mium, ;  and  the 

■  See  page  193. 

■  Sm  yahtre,  September  T,  1876,  p.  Mfl. 
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rliscoveiy  does  great  credit  to  his  sagacity  and  analytical 
skill.  He  is  iDspector-General  of  the  apothecaries  for 
tbe  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  While  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  ofBce  at  Hildesheim,  in  the  yeiu  1817,  he  found 
that  the  carbonate  of  zinc  had  been  substituted  for  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  ordered  in  the  Hanoverian  Fhammcop<Bia. 
This  carbonate  of  zinc  was  nianufactured  at  Salzgitter. 
On  inquiry  he  learned  from  Mr.  Jost,  who  managed  that 
manufactory,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  substitute  the 
carbonate  for  the  oxide  of  zinc,  because  the  oxide  had  a 
yellow  colour,  which  rendered  it  unsaleable.  On  examin- 
ing this  oxide  Stromeyer  found  that  it  owed  its  yellow 
ooloiir  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of 
a  new  metal,  wfaiob  he  separated,  reduced,  and  examined, 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  eadmiu/m,  because  it 
occurs  usually  associated  with  zinc.  The  quantity  of  cad- 
mium which  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  this  oxide  w^ 
but  small.  A  fortunate  circumstance,  howevw,  supplied 
him  with  an  additional  quantity,  and  enabled  bim  to  carry 
his  eiamination  to  a  still  greater  length.  During  the 
apothecaries'  visitation  in  the  State  of  Magdeburg  there 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  seveml  apothecaries  a 
preparation  of  zinc  from  Silesia,  made  in  Hermann's 
laboratory  at  Scbonebeck,  which  was  confiscated,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  contained  arsenic,  because  its  aolutioa 
gave  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  was  considered  as  orpiment.  This  statement  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  M.  Hermann,  as  it  affected  tbe  credit 
of  his  manuiactory ;  especially  as  the  medicinal  counsellor, 
£oloff,  who  had  assisted  at  the  visitation,  bad  drawn  up 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
confiscation,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  in  Hofeland's 
'  Medical  Journal.'  He  subjected  the  suspected  oxide  to  a 
carefiil  examination  ;  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  detect- 
X.  K 
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ing  say  arsenic  in  it.  He  then  reqnested  Boloff  to  repeat 
his  experiments.  This  he  did,  and  now  perceived  that 
the  precipitate,  which  he  had  taken  for  orpiment,  was  not 
BO  in  reality,  but  owed  its  existrace  to  the  presence  of 
another  metallic  oxide,  and  probably  new.  Specimens  of 
this  oxide  of  zino,  and  of  the  yellow  precipitate,  were  sent 
to  Stromeyer  for  examination,  who  readily  rec^^nised  the 
presence  of  cadmium,  and  was  able  to  extract  &om  it  a 
considerable  quantity  of  that  metal.' ' 

After  having  discovered  the  aoomalons  molecolar 
movementfl  in  red-hot  iron  during  the  process  of  cooling 
firom  a  red  heat,*  I  was  informed  by  a  machinist  that  the 
best  temperature  for  shrinking  iron  hoops  on  metal  wheels 
is  at  a  very  low  red  heat,  and  that  if  a  higher  temperature 
is  employed  the  hoops  are  liable  to  burst  from  some  nn- 
ezplained  cause ;  the  cause  is  probably  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  molecular  change  I  have  referred  to.  The 
pleasant  odour  emitted  by  good  oast  steel  during  the  process 
of  haounering,  and  the  odour  of  alkalies  in  soap-works, 
are  noexplained  phenomena  worthy  of  examination. 

d.  By  the  inveati^aHon  of  excaptiortal  oaaes. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  methods  of  research,  because  it 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  greater  laws  and  more  correct 
principles  than  those  already  known ;  the  exceptional 
eases  tiiemselres  being  usually  discovered  only  by  means  of 
extensive  research.'  Ac  exception  to  a  general  principle 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  wider  law,  and  the  ueceasity  of 
a  new  definition,  which  will  include  both  the  ordinary  cases 
and  the  exceptional  ones.  For  instance,  there  are  two 
exceptions — viz.,  copper  and  zinc-:— to  the  statement  that 
the  magnetic  capacity  of  different  elementary  bodies  in- 
B  in  a  given  volume  with  the  number  of  atoms  they 

■  Sittorf  (^  Clumittry,  vol.  li.  p.  220. 
■  Bee  p.  610.  ■  See  Chapter  X^T 
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contain;  there  are  also  eeveral  well-known  exceptions  to 
the  general  statement^  that  bodies  expand  when  heated, 
and  that  a  solid  body  is  more  freely  soluble  in  a  hot  liquid 
than  in  a  cold  one. 

In  fiome  cases  a  simple  and  apparently  unimportant 
exceptional  foct  completely  invalidates  a  very  general 
theory ;  for  instance,  the  long-established  doctrine  that 
expansion  is  a  direct  result  of  rise  of  temperature  is  com- 
pletely disproved  by  the  fact  that  iodide  of  silver,  whilst 
in  the  solid  cryatalliDe  state,  and  being  cooled  from  1 6-  C. 
to  18-  C,  enlarges  in  volume  from  1000  to  about  1018,' 
Expansion  by  heat,  therefore,  is  not  a  direct  effect  of  the 
heat,  but  of  a  molecular  change,  produced  by  the  heat. 

According  to  the  principle  of  the  dissipation  of  energy, 
discovered  t^  Sir  William  Thomson,  in  the  year  1852, 
whenever  one  form  of  energy  or  force  is  converted  into 
another  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  the  power  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  heat,  which  becomes  dissipated 
and  uniformly  distributed,  and  thus  rendered  unavailable 
for  further  production  of  power.  In  this  way  all  kinds  of 
ene^y  in  the  universe  are  being  gradually  rendered  in- 
capable of  prodndng  mechanical  effect  or  motion.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  no  known  process  of  nature  is  exactly 
and  completely  reversible ;  and  no  form  of  energy  can, 
after  having  been  converted  into  its  equivalent  of  another 
form,  be  reconverted  into  the  original  amount  of  the  pri- 
mitive kind  of  energy.  Assuming  this  theory  to  be  true, 
it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  activity  of 
nature. 

The  facts  that  carbon,  crystalline  selenium,  and  tellu- 
rium conduct  electricity  bettor  when  heated,*  are  also 
exceptional   cases  to  the   general    statement,  that  el&- 

■  Rodwell,  Prvetedimgt  tftkt  Regal  Saeietg,  1874,  No.  tS7,  p.  107. 
*  Dr.  Siemena,  jUltgn^kU  Jownal,  Sept.  1, 18T6,  p.  238. 
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mentar;  solid  bodies  diminish  in  electric  conductivity 
b;  rise  of  temperature.  These  instancoB  should  be  further 
investigated. 

Exceptions  would  probably  be  found  to  nearly  eveiy 
general  statement  in  science,  if  all  the  instances  were 
known;  and  in  any  research  already  published,  if  it  includes 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  possible  instances  which 
might  have  been  examined,  it  is  highly  probable  that  by 
extending  the  investigation  to  all  the  additional  cases  some 
exceptional  ones  might  be  found,  and  a  new  and  wider 
conclusion  be  thus  discovered.  There  appear,  however, 
to  be  some  statements  to  which  there  are  no  known 
exceptions ;  for  instance,  the  united  bulk  of  several  gases 
or  liquids  when  mixed  is  never  greater  than  when  tiiey 
are  separate.  Such  statements  are  usually  important 
ones. 

«.  By  ecraminiTig  extreme  caeea  and  conspicuous 
i/MtancBB. — By  experiments  with  very  highly  rarefied 
gases  and  extremely  dilute  solutions  many  valuable  truths 
have  been  discovered,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies  has  been  much  extended,  because 
the  molecules  are  then  more  isolated  from  each  other's 
influence  and  from  other  disturbing  causes.  The  pheno- 
mena of  electric  discharge  and  optic  spectra  in  rarefied 
gases,  rotation  of  bodies  in  rarefied  media  by  means  of 
beat,  Graham's  discovery  of  osmose,  &c.,  are  instances  of 
this  kind. 

Conspicuous  instances  also  are  extremely  valuable  as 
sources  of  new  discoveries,  because  they  enable  us  to 
examine  not  only  the  more  prominent  effects  and  features 
of  a  phenomenon  in  all  their  phases,  but  also  the  effects  of 
the  mtati  recondite  and  feeble  influences ;  and  those  are 
often  the  most  important,  because  they  disclose  the  most 
general  laws.     It  is  probably  because  of  the  excessively 
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feeble  effect  of  gravity  upon  the  physical  forces,  and  our 
i^orance  of  a  sufficiently  conspicuous  iustance  of  such 
effect,  that  an  experimental  connection  hetween  the  two 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Similar  methods  may  he 
employed  for  the  discovery  of  extreme  cases  and  conspicuous 
instance?,  as  have  already  been  recommended  for  that  of 
exceptional  ones.' 

/.  By  examiniTig  common  but  neglected  sttbetancea. 
— There  is  nothing  absolutely  worthless  for  the  purposes 
of  discovery,  Glauber,  the  chemist,  a  discoverer  of  several 
chemical  compounds,  said  he  made  it  a  rule  to  examine 
what  every  other  chemist  threw  away.  Oxygen  was  once  a 
neglected  though  common  substance.  Eck  de  Sulsbach, 
nearly  300  years  before  Priestley,  heated  six  pounds  of  an 
amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  converted  the  latter 
into  a  red  oxide  looking  like  cinnabar ;  and  he  remarked, 
'  A  spirit  is  united  with  the  metal ;  and  what  proves  it  is 
this,  that  this  artificial  cinnabar,  submitted  to  distillation, 
disengages  that  spirit.'  The  'spirit*  was  o^gen.  Whe- 
ther Priestley  knew  or  not  of  this  experiment  we  cannot 
tell ;  bnt  in  the  year  1774  he  placed  some  oxide  of  mer- 
cury upon  the  top  of  qtiicksilver,  in  an  inverted  glass 
tube  filled  with  that  metal  and  standing  in  mercury,  and 
heated  the  oxide  by  means  of  a  glass  lens  and  the  sun's 
rays,  and  obtained  a  gas.  When  he  first  obtained  it  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  called  it  'nitrous  air,* 
because,  like  that  compound,  it  rekindled  a  red-hot  splint 
immersed  in  it ;  and  he  had  to  investigate  its  nature  by 
means  of  additional  experiments  before  he  found  what  it 
really  was.  Similarly,  by  investigating  the  common  sub- 
stance black  oxide  of  manganese,  Scbeele,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  also  discovered  oxygen ;  he  further  discovered 

■  Bee  pp.    98  and  199. 
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chlorine  in  a  aomewhat  similar  maimer,  viz.,  hj  beating 
Uack  oxide  of  mangaaese  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  infiammablft  gas  (now  called  hydrogen)  evolved 
from  metals  immersed  in  acids  was  also  a  neglected  common 
Buhatanoe,  and  had  long  been  known ;  hut,  in  the  year 
1781,  Cavendish  and  Watt  showed  that  this  gas,  by  unit- 
ing with  oxygen  in  burning,  produced  water ;  and  after- 
wards Lavoisiei  decomposed  water  into  its  elements ; 
and  subsequently  also  Humboldt  and  Gay  Lnssac  dis- 
covered that  one  volume  of  oxygen  unites  with  exactly 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Other  investi- 
gators had  previously  found  different  proportiona. 

The  heavy  uuiuSammable  gas  (carbonic  acid)  produced 
ftom  limestone  and  in  fermentation,  was  well  known  to 
Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont,  and  was  subsequently  ex- 
amined by  Hales,  Black,  Priestley,  and  Beigmann ;  but 
Lavoisier  showed  it  to  he  composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
and  also  was  the  first  to  prove  carbon  to  be  an  element.' 
Scbeele  and  Priestley,  by  investigating  common  tur,  dis- 
covered that  the  atmosphere  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  gas, 
one  only  of  which  supported  life.  Dalton's  cfaenucal  theory 
of  the  rule  of  multiple  combining  proportions  of  bodies, 
in  accordance  with  his  theory  of  atoms,  was  suggested  t^ 
his  experimental  investigation  of  olefiant  gas  and  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

Anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  was  also  long  a  neglected 
substance.  Several  chemiBts  of  the  greatest  eminence  made 
limited  investigations  of  it,  but  soon  discarded  the  subject, 
apparently  on  account  of  the  extremely  dangerous  nature 
of  the  substance ;  the  author  then  investigated  the  dis- 
carded body  during  a  period  of  about  nine  years,  and  was 
enabled,  by  the  combined  use  of  vessels  of  platinum  and 

'  QmeliB,  Mimdbeoi  1/  ChamUtry,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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parafBn,  to  isolate  the  pure  gubetance  and  discover  ita 
chief  properties.' 

g.  By  investigaiijig  peculiar  mvner(U«. — Similar  pro- 
ceeses  of  uonceutratioa  to  those  employed  in  the  arts  occur 
upon  the  grandest  scale  in  the  operations  of  inorganic 
nature,  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  determine  the  occurrence  of  particular  subetances  in 
certain  localities ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  all  peculiar 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases  found  in  Buch  pluces  are  worthy 
of  examination,  and  especially  the  still  further  concentrated 
residues  of  the  manufacturing  treatment  of  such  bodies. 
We  know  that  bromine  is  concentrated  in  the  Dead  Sea ; 
borate  of  soda  in  Death  Valley,  California ;  tellurium  in  the 
gold  ores  of  Hungary  ;  selenium  in  certain  copper  ores  of 
Cuba ;  thallium  in  certain  mineral  springs  in  Cornwall  and 
the  Hartz  Mountains ;  vanadium  in  certain  deposits  in 
Cheshire  and  in  Scotland ;  lithium,  rubidium,  and  ceesium 
in  the  lepidolite  of  Mount  Hebron,  U.S.,  America ;  indium 
in  the  zinc  ores  of  Frieberg,  &c. 

The  processes  by  means  of  which  minute  ingredients 
are  naturally  and  may  be  artificially  concentrated  depend 
upon  the  properties  of  the  substances.  Those  substances 
^hich  are  volatile  are  obtained  artificially  by  distillatioa 
or  sublimation ;  soluble  ones  are  obtained  by  digestion  in 
liquids,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  solution ;  fixed  ones, 
by  expelling  foreign  bodies  by  means  of  heat  or  com- 
bustion; electro-positive  ones,  by  solution,  and  stirring 
the  liquid  with  a  more  positive  metal,  or  l^  the  ordinary 
precipitation  processes  of  chemical  analysis.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  long-continued  contact  of  the  copper  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  sailing  to  and  fro  during  several  years  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  that  silver  was  discovered 

■  PhiloKiphieal  TrantaetioTu  ^  the  Boyal  Soetetg,  1869. 
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in  the  Ka-wBt«r  of  the  Pacific,  the  copper  having  dis- 
aolved  and  the  sUver  heing  precipitated  upon  it  by  electro- 
chemical action,  A  peculiar  substance — *  the  red-lead  ore 
of  Siberia — had  early  drawn  the  attention  of  chemiate  on 
account  of  its  beauty ;  and  various  atempts  had  been 
made  to  analyse  it.  Among  others,  Vauquelin  tried  his 
skill  upon  it  in  1789,  in  concert  with  M.  Macquart,  who 
had  brought  specimens  of  it  from  Siberia ;  but  at  that 
time  he  did  not  succeed  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
acid  with  which  the  oxide  of  lead  was  combined  in  it. 
He  examined  it  again  in  1797,  and  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating an  acid  to  which,  from  the  beautifully  coloured 
salts  which  it  forma,  he  gave  the  name  of  chromic.  He 
determined  the  properties  of  this  acid,  and  showed  that  its 
basis  was  a  new  metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
chromium.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  metal  in  a 
separate  state,  and  showed  that  its  protoxide  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  green  powder.  This  discovery  has  been  of 
very  great  importance  to  different  branches  of  manufacture 
in  this  counti7.'  Also, '  Vauquelin  was  requested  by  Haiiy 
to  analyse  the  beryl,  a  beautiful  lightr-green  mineral,  crys- 
tallised in  six-Bided  prisms,  which  occurs  not  unfrequently 
in  granite  rocks,  especially  in  Siberia.  He  found  it  to 
consist  of  silica,  united  to  alumina,  and  to  another  earthy 
body  very  like  alumina  in  many  of  its  properties  but 
differing  in  others.  To  this  new  earth  he  gave  the  name 
of  glucma,  on  account  of  the  sweet  taste  of  its  salts.* 
'  This  discovery  of  glucina  confers  honour  on  Vauquelin, 
as  it  shows  the  care  with  which  his  analyses  must  have 
been  conducted.  A  careless  experimenter  might  easily 
have  confounded  ghici/na  with  aXumvnck,^ ' 

A,    By  examining  rare  Bubatam/XB. — As  every  new 

'  Thomson,  Eittory  qf  Chmtittry,  vol.  il.  p.  21*, 
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m1]8taQoe,  and  evety  new  combination  of  substances,  must 
possess  new  properties  (otherwise  we  could  not  know  them 
to  be  new),  and  produce  new  effects,  so  it  follows  that  rare 
or  peculiar  Hubstances  are  fertile  sources  of  new  dis- 
coveries. 

Various  important  discoveries  were  made  in  thermo- 
electricity by  Peltier,  Matthiessen,  and  others,  by  the  aid 
of  the  oompamtively  scarce  substances,  tellurium,  sele- 
nium, and  bismuth.  Boscoe,  by  inveetigating  compounds 
of  vanadium,  discovered  that  that  element  was  closely 
allied  t«  phosphorus,  and  determined  its  true  atomic 
weight,  and  found  that  the  weight  given  by  Berzelius 
was  not  an  accurate  one.  Arfvedson  discovered  lithia  by 
analysing  petalite  and  spodumene.  It  was  by  minutely 
examining  the  zinc  ores  of  Frieberg  that  Reich  and  Richter 
discovered  indium  ;  and,  by  similarly  examining  the  zinc 
ores  of  the  Pyrenees,  Boisbaudran  discovered  gallium. 

After  a  new  substance  is  discovered  in  one  particular 
place  or  rare  material,  it  is  trequently  found  in  a  great 
many  others.  Thus  the  selenium  of  Fablun  was  soon 
found  in  the  curious  and  rare  products  of  the  Hungarian 
mines,  and  in  the  sublimates  of  Mount  StromboU.  Soon 
after  thallium  was  discovered  in  one  substance,  it  was 
found  in  many  others  ;  and  a  similar  result  occurred  with 
rubidium  and  ctesium. 

i.  By  examination  of  the  residues,  tfec,  of  manu- 
facturi/ng  processea. — This  method  haa  on  many  occasions 
led  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths  of  science,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  discovery  of  new  elementary  substances.  By 
examining  the  solution  of  crude  platinum  in  aqua-regia, 
obtained  in  hia  process  of  manufacturing  that  metal,  Dr. 
Wollaston  discovered  palladium.  Smithson  Tenuant,  ako, 
in  the  year  1802,  tried  to  aUoy  with  lead  the  powder  left 
from  native  platinum  after  a  solution  of  all  the  platinum 
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with  aqua-regia ;  and  Descotibi,  by  further  ezamining  tJiiis 
powder,  fotmd  that  it  contained  a  metal  which  imparted 
a  red  colour  to  the  ammoniacal  precipitate.  Vauquelin, 
by  treating  the  powder  with  alkali  and  heat,  found  a 
nietallic  oxide,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  same  as  that 
discovered  by  Bescotils;  but  Tenuant,  in  1604,  finally 
showed  that  the  powder  really  contained  two  metals,  viz., 
OBioium  and  iridium.'  *  Mitscherlich  himself  foimd,  In 
the  Bcoriee  of  the  mines  of  Sweden  and  Oermany,  artifi- 
cial minerals  having  the  same  composition  and  the  same 
crystalline  form  with  natural  minerals :  as  silicates  of  iron, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  agreeing  with  peridote  ;  bisilicate  of 
iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  agreeing  with  pyroiene;  red 
oxide  of  copper ;  oxide  of  zinc ;  protoxide  of  ircm  (fer 
oxydule) ;  sulphurets  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  areeniuret  of 
nickel ;  black  mica.  These  were  accidental  results  of 
fusion.'  * 

Investigation  of  ttie  concentrated  residues  of  large 
manufacturing  operations  often  yield  new  discoveries,  be- 
cause substances  which  exist  only  in  very  minute  proportions 
in  the  crude  or  native  materials  of  a  manu&ctm^  frequently 
become  concentrated  to  so  great  «a  extent  by  the  processes 
employed  that  they  become  conspicuous.  The  concen- 
trated residues  of  Courtois's  manu&cture  of  saltpetre  so 
acted  upon  the  vessels  he  employed  that  he  was  induced 
to  investigate  the  circumstance,  and  thus  discovered 
iodine.  Balard,  also,  by  analysing  the  concentrated  mother- 
liquor  of  sea-water,  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  bromine. 
By  analysing  the  residues  of  the  vitriol  works  of  Fahlun, 
Berzelius  discovered  selenium.  The  concentration  of  thal- 
lium in  the  process  of  burning  sulphur  and  sulphides  in 

'  Bee  Thomson,  Bxttory  ef  Chemittry,  vol.  U.  p,  2S1. 

*  Whewell,  PAiloicph]/  ^  ike  ladMeHve  Scienett,  toI,  i.  p,  GIO. 
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the  maDuf&ciure  of  oil  of  vitriol  enabled  Grookee  to  diBCover 
that  metal  in  ihe  flue-dust  deposited  during  that  process. 

Professor  Bunsen,  also,  by  concentrating  a  great  bulk 
of  the  water  of  a  mineral  spring  at  Durckheim,  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  two  new  alkali-metals,  viz.,  ccesium  and 
rubidium.  The  more  soluble  subatancea  in  the  brine  of 
salt-works  become  immensely  concentrated  by  continual 
boiling  and  removal  of  the  less  soluble  salts.  During  a  long 
series  of  years  of  evaporation,  in  this  way,  and  by  further 
similar  treatment  of  the  brine  of  Stoke-Prior  salt-works, 
and  reduction  of  it  to  a  very  minute  amount — less  than  one 
thousand-millionth  part  of  its  original  bulk — I  have  been 
enabled,  with  the  further  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  of  several  alkaline  metals  (but  no  new 
ones)  not  previously  known  to  be  contained  in  it ;  and  by 
washing  with  water  large  bulks  of  crude  substances,  such 
as  chalk,  sand,  fire-clay,  &c.,  and  concentrating  the  liquid 
in  a  similar  manner,  I  have  found  minute  quantities  of 
salts  of  lithium. 

j.  By  examinvng  the  ashes  of  rare  plants  arid  ani- 
TTiala. — Special  opening  for  discovery  lies  in  this  direc- 
tion, because  we  know  that  each  different  species  of  plant 
possesses  special  powers  of  assimilation,  which  enable  it  to 
select  particular  ingredients ;  this  is  particularly  seen  in 
the  ability  of  sea-weeds  to  appropriate  iodine  and  bromine. 
Similar  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  secretions 
and  ashes  of  animals,  which  notably  contain  phosphorus ; 
it  was  the  distillation  of  dried  urine  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  that  element,  and  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of 
bones  which  further  led  to  its  abundant  production.' 

■  Tbe  e&ith  of  bonea  bod  been  coiuidered  aa  »  peculiar  simple 
earth ;  but  Oaiin  aacertfuned  by  analysis  thai  it  was  a  oompotmd  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime.'— IhomsoD,  SUt&ry  tf  Chamittry,  vol.  tl. 
p.  343. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

DISCOTEBT   Sr   DBTISINS    KTP0THBSB3    AND   QDBSTIONS,    AND 
TflSTINQ  THEIC. 

/As  study,  comparison,  and  inference  often  lead  to  the  dis- 
)  coverj  of  true  explanationa  of  phenomena,  and  also  to  the 
'  conception  of  new  theorieB,  hypotheses,  and  questions,  bo^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  are  often  the  cause  of  new 
ezperiments,  observations,  and  discoveries.  The  method 
of  discovery,  by  asking  questions,  and  then  attemptii^ 
to  solve  tbem,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  raising  hypotheses 
and  testing  them  ;  and  the  only  difierence  is,  that  in  the 
latter  case  we  have  already  conceived  an  imaginary  answer, 
but  in  the  former  we  may  have  no  preconceived  idea  of 
what  the  answer  will  be. 

The  method  of  discovery  by  conceiving  new  theories, 
hypotheses,  and  questions,  and  testing  them,  is  a  very 
common  one.  Many  researches  are  commenced  in  order  to 
settle  a  preconceived  idea.  Curiosity  excites  inquiry,  and 
a  favourite  hypothesis  or  question  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
.  to  research  and  to  the  making  of  new  experiments.  Hypo- 
theses and  questions  are  conceived  in  various  ways,  but 
chieSy  by  association  of  ideas  and  by  inference,  ta  ab*eady 
described  in  Chapter  XXXVIf. ;  and  they  arp  tested  either 
by  comparing  them  with  already  known  truths  or  with  new 
ones,  the  latter  being  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  by 
means  of  new  experiments,  observations,  comparison,  or 
inference.  Salton  discovered  his  atomic  theory  by  compar- 
ing known  facts  with  an  hypothesis  he  had  inferred ;  and 
he  did  this  at  a  time  when  circumstances  were  sufficiently 
ripe  for  the  purpose,  i.e,,  when  knawledge  of  chemistry 
had  sufficiently  advanced. 
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The  hTpotheses  and  questions  chiefly  referred  to  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter  are  those  which  form  the  etartvng- 
jaoint  of  a  research,  and  to  settle  which  a  research  is 
made ;  but  we  must  remember  that  during  the  progress  of 
every  single  inveBtigation  many  hypotheses  and  questions 
are  usually  raised,  and  many  discoveries  are  made  whilst 
testing  them,  all  of  which  are  subsidiary  to  the  settlement 
of  the  main  Idea  which  originated  the  inquiry. 

There  are  many  hypotheses  and  questions  which,  from 
their  very  natiure,  are  of  great  importance ;  and  if  the 
experiraente  made  to  test  them  yield  an  answer,  either  for 
or  against,  the  results  musi  also  be  of  great  value ;  but 
in  such  cases  this  method  of  discovery  is  often  very  un- 
certain, Harvey  was  nineteen  years  verifying  by  ^cperiment 
and  observation  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Newton  was  many  years  trying  to  verify  his  hypothesis 
of  the  law  of  action  of  gravity  before  he  succeeded : 
Oersted's  experience  was  similar  with  his  conception  of 
electro-magnetism ;  and  Faraday's  not  unlike,  with  his  idea 
of  the  relation  of  magnetism  to  li^t.  Faraday  also  suc- 
cessfully sought  to  determine  his  hypothesis  of  the  iden- 
tity of  fictional,  voltaic,  and  animal  electricity,  in  order 
to  obtain  '  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  point  which  interiered 
with  the  extension  of  Ms  views,  and  destroyed  the  strict- 
ness of  reasoning ;  *  but  even  after  many  years  of  trial  he 
did  not  succeed  in  verifying  his  hypothesis  of  the  relation 
of  gravity  to  the  physical  forces.  Many  hypotheses  in 
science  have,  however,  been  successfully  verified. 

In  order  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  an  exploded  planet, 
'  the  German  astnmomers  agreed  to  examine  the  whole  of 
the  zone  in  which  Ceres  and  Pallas  move,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  other  planeU — fragments,  as  Olbers  conceived  they 
might  possibly  be — of  an  original  mass.  In  the  course  of 
this  search  Mr.  Harding,  of  Lilienthal,  on  September  1, 
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1804,  found  a  new  star,  which  he  soon  waa  led  to  consider 
as  a  planet.  Oauss  and  Borckhardt  also  calculated  the 
elements  of  its  orbit,  and  the  planet  was  named  Juno.' 
*  After  this  discovery  Olbere  sought  the  8k;  for  additional 
fragments  of  his  planet  with  extraordinary  perseverance. 
He  conceived  that  one  of  two  opposite  constellationB,  the 
Virgin  or  ttie  Whale,  was  the  place  where  its  s^aration 
must  have  taken  place ;  and  where,  therefore,  all  the  orbits 
of  all  the  portions  most  pass.  He  resolved  to  survey,  three 
times  a  year,  all  the  small  stars  in  these  two  regions.  This 
undertaking,  so  curious  in  its  nature,  was  euccessfid.  On 
March  29,  1807,  he  discovered  Vesta,  which  was  soon 
found  to  he  a  planet.  And  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
Olbers  pursued  his  labours,  we  may  state  that  he  after- 
wards published  a  notification  that  he  had  examined  the 
same  parte  of  Uie  heavens  with  such  r^nlarity,  that  he 
was  certain  no  new  planet  has  passed  that  way  between 
1808  and  1816.'' 

It  was  by  means  of  hia  hypoUiesis  of  the  propagation  of 
light  by  undulations  that  Huyghens  was  led  to  discover 
the  law  which  regulates  extraordinary  refraction  in  doubly- 
refracting  substances ;  and  that  Brewster,  Biot,  Fresnel, 
and  Arago  were  enabled  to  explain  the  more  complex 
ph^iomena  of  this  kind  in  biaxial  crystals.  It  was  by 
assuming  that  polarization  of  light  might  be  produced 
by  other  means  than  those  already  known  that  Biot  and 
Seebeck  were  led  to  discover  that  tourmaline,  instead  of 
giving,  by  double  refraction,  two  images  oppositely  polar- 
ized, gives  a  gingle  polarized  image ;  and  that  Brewstei* 
discovered  a  partially  similar  property  in  agate. 

In  order  to  test  the  commonly  believed  hypothesis  that 
the  yellow  or  most  luminous  of  the  sun's  rays  were  the 

'  Wiiewell,  Sitery  Iff  the  IitduetiveScienee*,ToLll,iri  edit.  p.  179. 
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hottest,  Sir  W.  HerBchel,  in  the  year  1800,  examined  the 
solar  spectrum  with  a  thermometer,  and  discovered  that 
the  hottest  rays  were  not  in  the  visible  spectrum  at  all^ 
but  were  just  beyond  its  red  extremity. 

Faraday  assumed  the  hypothesis  that  a  wire  conveying 
an  electric  current  would  chai^  a  neighbouring  wire  with 
static  electricity  by  induction,  and  tried  in  the  year  1825 
to  verify  it  by  means  of  experiment.  Wheatetone,  as- 
Buming  the  passage  of  electricity  to  occupy  time,  devised 
and  made  an  experiment  in  the  year  1834  for  testing  it, 
'  by  catching  in  a  mirror,  whilst  revolving  on  a  horizontal 
axis  at  the  rate  of  800  times  in  a  second,  three  electrical 
sparks  produced  by  the  discharge  of  an  electrical  jar  in  an 
interrupted  circuit,  the  interruptions  being  at  each  end 
«nd  in  the  middle  of  the  conducting  wire.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  centre  spark  fell  out  of  the  line  of  the  other 
sparks  1^  half  a  degree  of  the  circle,'  through  which  the 
mirror  had  revolved  in  the  interval.'  Coulomb  sought  to 
verify  his  hypotheslB  of  universal  magnetism  during  the 
year  1802,  but  found  aU  bodies  point  axially  with  regard 
to  the  poles  of  a  magnet.*  Tyudall,  also,  in  1 866,  by  devis- 
ing and  making  suitable  experiments  to  test  the  hypothe- 
sis of  diamagnetic  polarity,  discovered  that  diamagnetised 
bodies,  like  paramagnetised  ones,  exhibit  that  property. 

Cavendish  discovered  in  1 784  that  when  common  air 
is  used  to  support  the  combustion  of  inflammable  air  {m. 
hydrogen),  a  dew  is  formed  in  the  apparatus,  and  inferred 
that '  almost  all  the  inflammable  air,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
common  air,  are  turned  Into  pure  water ; '  and  stated  that 
his '  experiments  were  made  principally  with  a  view  to 
Jind  out  the  eavse  of  the  diminution  which  common  air  is 
well  known  to  soffer,  by  all  the  various  ways  in  which  it 

■  Bii  W.  S.  Earrii,  Rtidtm«tiUuy  £leetrietf,  p.  123. 
*  IMd.,  pg.  1,2,  B6. 
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is  phlogifticated ; '  i.e,  borned.  Lavoisier  was  engaged  at 
the  same  time  on  the  same  question,  and  made  a  BimiVr 
diBoovei7  a  few  months  later. 

The  discovery  that  metals  increase  in  weight  by  oxi- 
dation was  made  b;  Lavoisier  in  the  following  manner, 
whilst  testing  the  theory  of  phlogiston : — *  He  put  a 
quantity  of  tin  (about  half  a  pound)  into  a  glass  retort, 
sometimes  of  a  larger  and  sometimes  of  a  smaller  size,  and 
then  drew  out  the  beak  into  a  capillary  tube.  The  retort 
was  new  placed  upon  the  sand-bath,  and  heated  till  the  tin 
just  melted.  The  extremity  of  the  capillary  beak  of  the 
retort  was  now  placed  so  as  to  seal  It  hermetically.  The 
object  of  this  heating  was  to  prevent  the  retort  from 
bursting  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  during  the  procesB. 
The  retort,  with  its  contents,  was  now  carefully  weighed, 
and  the  weight  noted.  It  was  put  again  on  the  sand-bath 
and  kept  melted  till  the  process  of  calcination  refused  to 
advance  any  further.  He  oheerved,  that  if  the  retort  was 
small,  the  calcination  always  stopped  sooner  than  it  did  if 
the  retort  was  large.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of 
tin  calcined  was  always  proportional  to  the  size  of  the 
retort.  After  the  process  was  fiiiidied,  the  retrat  (still 
hermetically  sealed)  was  again  weighed,  and  was  always 
found  to  have  the  same  weight  exactly  as  at  first.  The 
bealc  of  the  retort  was  now  broken  off,  and  a  quantity  of 
air  entered  with  a  hissing  noise.  The  increase  of  weight 
was  now  noted ;  it  was  obviously  owing  to  the  air  that  had 
rushed  in.  The  weight  of  air  that  had  at  first  been  driven 
out  by  the  fusion  of  the  tin  had  been  noted,  and  it  was 
now  found  that  a  considerably  greater  quantity  had  entered 
than  had  been  driven  out  at  first, — in  some  experiments, 
as  much  as  10-06  grains,  in  others  9*87  grains,  and  in 
some  less  than  this,  when  the  size  of  the  retort  was  small. 
The  tin  in  the  retort  was  mostly  unaltered,  but  a  portion 
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of  it  had  'been  converted  into  a  hhxik  powder,  weighing  iq. 
some  caaeB  above  twd  ounces.  Now  it  was  found  in  all 
cases  that  the  weight  of  the  tin  had  increased,  and  tiie 
increase  of  weight  was  always  exactly  equal  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  weight  which  the  air  in  the  retort  had  under- 
gone, measured  1^  the  quantity  of  new  air  which  rushed 
in  when  the  beak  of  the  retort  waa  broken,  minus  the  air 
that  had  been  driven  out  when  the  tin  was  originally 
melted  before  the  retort  was  hermetically  sealed.  Thus 
Lavoisier  proved  by  the  first  experiments  that,  when  tin 
is  calcined  in  close  vessels,  a  portion  of  the  air  of  the 
vessel  disappears,  and  that  the  tin  increases  in  weight  just 
as  much  as  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  weight  which  the 
air  has  sustained.  He  therefore  inferred,  that  this  portion 
of  the  air  had  united  with  the  tin,  and  that  calx  of  tin  is 
a  compound  of  tin  and  air.' ' 

Dr.  Black  asked  himself,  why  is  it  that  limestone 
becomes  so  changed  in  property  by  being  heated  to  red- 
ness? and  then  proceeded  to  test  that  question.  He 
weighed  the  limestone  both  before  and  after  heating  it, 
and  also  the  amount  of  moisture  expelled ;  but  the  loss  of 
water  would  not  wholly  account  for  the  loss  of  weight. 
He  then  thought  of  Dr.  Hales'  experiments  of  driving  air 
out  of  substances  by  means  of  heat ;  he  put  the  two  ideas 
together,  and  knowing  that  acids  expelled  gas  from  xat- 
burned  Umestone,  be  added  some  acid  and  water  to  the 
unbumed  limestone  in  a  bottle,  and  collected  the  evolved 
gas  in  an  inverted  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  thus 
obtained  '  fixed  air,'  now  termed  *  carbonic  anhydride.' 
He  weighed  this  gas,  and  found  that  it  exactly  agreed  with 
the  missing  weight  which  had  occurred  on  heating  the  stone. 

It  is  a  very  probable  hypothesis  that  a  connection 
exists  between  magnetism  and  chemical  power ;  and  it  is 
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not  impoBsible  that  relations  between  electricity  and  ligbt 
also  exist,  and  researches  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
tfaem  are  highly  worthy  of  being  made.  The  relation 
between  gravity  and  the  physical  forces,  which  Faraday 
believed  to  exist,  remains  yet  to  be  found ;  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  lines  of  electric  force,  like  light  and  radiant 
beat,  may  be  decomposable  ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet 
been  made  which  prove  it. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  fluorine  is  a  well- 
known  one,  and  many  attempts  to  isolate  that  element 
have  been  made  by  different  chemists.  I  have  made  a 
great  many  experimentB  with  this  object,  some  of  which, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  could  not  possibly  &il ;  but 
although  a  large  amount  of  new  knowledge  has  been 
obtained  respecting  many  of  the  fluorides,  none  of  the 
experiments  have  been  successful  in  isolating  fluorine. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  true  hypotheses  are  not 
(  essential  to  discovery ;  and  this  is  correct,  because  new 
discoveries  are  sometimes  made  whilst  endeavouring  to 
establish  false  or  defective  suppositions.  A  discovers 
may,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  compared  to  a  traveller  in  a 
new  country ;  and  if  he  should  travel  along  a  new  road, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  a  wrong  one,  he  can  hardly  fail 
to  perceive  new  scenery.  Exceptions  to  the  usual  prin- 
ciple that  true  hypotheses  are  necessary  to  researcWare 
explained  by  and  included  in  the  still  wider  principle, 
that  every  new  combination  of  toatter  and  its  forces 
niust  produce  new  effects ;  and  whether  the  theory  or  idea 
which  gives  rise  to  an  experiment  be  true  or  false,  this 
canon  holds  good.  This  also  explains  the  fact,  that  occa- 
sionally persons  who  imagine  and  execute  new  experiments, 
but  who  are  less  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  sciences  than  are  many  scholastic  scientific  teachers, 
V  succeed  in  making  disooveriea.    It  was  well  known  that 
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Priestley,  Trhilst  makmg  his  great  qualitative  diseoveriea 
in  chemistry,  was  unable  to  make  a  quantitatiTe  chemical 
analysis.     In  ancient  times  a  Yeiy  great  number  of  dis-^.^ 
coveries,  especially  in  chemistry,  were  made  whilst  search-     i 
ing   for  impoaaible  things,  such  as  perpetual  motion  in     / 
physics,  and  the  elixir  vitee  and  philosopher's  stone  in 
chemistry ;  and  we  are  probably  even  now,  unknowingly, 
pursuing  a  similar  course,  though  to  avery  much  leas  extent. 

But  although  a  true  hypothesis  is  not  essential  to  dis- 
covery, it  is  best  when  we  do  start  upon  an  hypothesis 
that  it  be  a  true  on^  because  we  then  know  better  what 
effect  to  look  for,  how  best  to  make  it  conspicuous,  and 
better  how  to  detect  it  if  it  is  small  in  amount.     A  wrong     ^ 
hypothesis  might  also  bias  our  minds,  and  thus  make  us      / 
fail  to  notice  the  actual  results.     It  is  for  these  reasons     / 
a'so  a  great  advantage  in  research  to  possess  truthful 
ideas  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  the 
sciences.     The  greatest  discoverers  have  usually  possessed    / 
the  most  truthful  views  of  science.  —'' 

Not  un&equently  an  hypothesis  or  question  is  sug- 
gested by  one  person,  and  tested  T);  another.  Thus 
Adams  was  led  to  calculate  the  orbit  of  Neptune  by 
reading  the  following  sentence,  contained  in  Somerville's 
'Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences,'  6th  edit.,  1842: 
'  If,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  tables,  formed  upon  a 
combination  of  numerous  observations,  should  be  still 
inadequate  to  represent  the  motions  of  Uranus,  the  dis- 
crepancies may  reveal  the  existence,  nay,  even  the  mass 
and  orbit  of  a  body  placed  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of 
vision.' 

a.  By  aecvrching  for  one  thmg  amd  jvndvng  another. 
As  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  or  data  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  test  a  new  hypothesis  is  rarely  available,  we 
require,  in  nearly  all  such  cases,  to  make  new  ezpeiimente 
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and  obflervationB ;  and,  as  either  our  hypotheses  are  in 
many  cases  false,  or  the  tests  we  employ  are  nnmicceasful, 
and  as  every  new  combination  of  matter  or  its  forces  pro- 
duces new  effects,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  when 
employing  this  method,  we  search  for  one  thing  and  find 
uiother  ;  i.«.,  we  fail  to  confirm  our  hypothesis,  but  discover 
an  unexpected  new  truth. 

The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  double  stars  is  an  instance 
of  this  kind.  '  Among  the  stars  there  are  some  which  are 
called  dovhU  stare,  and  which  consist  of  two  stars,  so 
near  to  each  other  that  the  telescope  alone  can  separate 
them.  The  elder  Herscbel  diligently  observed  and  mea- 
sured the  relative  positions  of  the  two  stars  in  such  pairs, 
and — 08  has  so  often  happened  in  astronomical  history — 
pursuing  one  object,  be  fell  in  with  another.  Supposing 
such  pairs  to  be  really  unconnected,  he  wished  to  learn 
from  their  phenomena  something  respecting  the  annual 
parallax  of  the  earth's  orbit.  But  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years'  observations  he  made  the  discovery  (in  1803)  that 
some  of  these  couples  were  turning  round  each  other  with 
various  angular  velocities.  These  revolutions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  so  slow  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  their 
completed  determination  as  an  inheritance  to  the  next 
generation.  His  son  was  not  careless  of  the  bequest,  and, 
after  having  added  an  enormous  mass  of  observations  to 
those  of  his  father,  he  applied  himsdf  to  determine  the 
laws  of  these  revolutions.  A  problem  so  obvious  and  60 
tempting  was  attacked  also  by  others,  as  Savary  and  Encke, 
in  1830  and  1832,  with  the  resources  of  analysis.  Bat  a 
problem  in  which  the  data  are  bo  minute  and  inevitably 
imperfect  required  the  mathematician  to  employ  much 
judgment  as  well  as  skill  in  using  and  combining  theae 
data ;  and  Sir  John  Hereohel,  by  employing  positions 
only  of  the  line  joining  the  pair  of  stars  (which  can  be 
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observed  with  comparative  exactnesa),  to  the  exclusion  of 
theii  distances  (which  cannot  be  measured  with  much 
correctnees),  and  by  inventing  a  method  which  depended 
upon  the  whole  body  of  observationR,  and  not  upon 
selected  ones  only,  for  the  determioatiou  of  the  motion, 
has  made  his  investigations  by  far  the  most  satisfiictorj  ' 
of  thc«e  which  have  appeared.  The  result  is  that  it  has 
been  rendered  very  probable  that  in  several  of  the  double 
stars  the  two  stars  describe  ellipses  about  each  other ;  and 
therefore  that  here  also, at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
our  system,  the  law  of  attraction,  according  to  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  prevails.  And,  according  to  the 
practice  of  astronomers,  when  a  law  has  been  established 
tables  have  been  calculated  for  the  future  motions ;  and 
we  have  ephemerides  of  the  revolutions  of  suns  roimd 
each  other  in  a  region  so  remote  that  the  wh<de  circle  of 
our  earth's  orbit,  if  placed  there,  would  be  imperceptible 
by  our  strongest  telescopes.' ' 

So  again, '  when  Kewton  produced  a  bright  spot  on  the 
wall  of  his  chamber,  by  admitting  the  sun's  light  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  and  making  it  pass 
through  a  prism,  he  expected  the  image  to  be  round ; 
which,  of  course,  tt  would  have  been,  if  the  colours  had 
been  produced  by  an  equal  dispersion  in  all  directions ; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  the  image,  or  spe^rum,  five 
times  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  He  found  that  no  con- 
sideration of  the  different  thickness  of  the  glass,  the  pos- 
sible unevennesB  of  its  surface,  or  the  different  angles  of 
rays  proceeding  &om  the  two  sides  of  the  sun,  could  be 
the  cause  of  this  shape.  He  found,  also,  that  the  rays  did 
not  go  from  the  prism  to  the  image  in  curves;  he  was 
then  convinced  that  the  different  colours  were  refracted 
separately,  and  at  different  angles ;  and  he  confirmed  tbia 
>  WbeweU,  Stttory  <^  Inditetive  Pkitotopkg,  toI.  ii.  Srd  edit.  p.  203. 
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opinioD  by  transmittiiig  and  refracting  the  rays  of  eacli 
colour  separately.' ' 

Whilst  Columbus,  in  the  year  1492,  was  searching 
for  a  new  continent,  he  discovered  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  Faraday,  in  the  year  1831,  searching 
for  a  continuous  electro-dynamic  inductive  action,  found 
a  momentary  one.*  BerzeliuSj  in  1817,  searching  for  tel- 
lurium, discovered  selenium.  Crookes,  in  1861,  searching 
for  selenium,  discovered  thallium.  And  a  company,  re- 
cently searching  for  coal,  by  boring  in  the  sub-wealden 
formation  at  Netherfield,  near  Battle,  discovered  beds  of 
gypsum. 

Smitbson  Tennant,  while  endeavouring  to  make  an 
alloy  of  lead  with  the  powder  which  remains  after  treating 
crude  platinum  with  aqua  regia,  observed  remarkable  pro- 
perties in  this  powder,  and  found  that  it  contained  a  new 
metal.  'In  1791  he  made  his  celebrated  analysis  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  previously 
stated  by  Lavoisier  respecting  the  constituents  of  this 
substance.  His  mode  was  to  pass- phosphorus  through 
red-hot  carbonate  of  lime.  The  pboapborus  was  acidified, 
and  carbon  deposited.  It  was  during  this  experiment 
that  he  discovered  phosphide  of  calcium.' ' 

The  author  of  this  treatise  also,  whilst  searching  for 
thermic  changes  by  electrolysiog  a  solution  of  double 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium  with,  mercury  elec- 
trodes, suddenly  heard  a  &int  sound,  and  then  observed 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  motion ;  and,  by  further 
research,  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  electrolytic  vihrationa 
and  sounds,  the  motion  and  sound  being  due  to  rapid 
alternate   formation   and  destruction  of  films  upon  the 

'  Whewell,  BUfny  of  the  Indttctiva  Seieneet,  vol.  ii.  3rd  edit.  p.  382. 

*  See  p.  622. 

>  Thonuon,  Siitorg  of  Ck«tia*tTy,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
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mercni;  by  electro-chemical  action.'  On  another  occasion 
he  was  searclung  for  magaeto-electric  induction  by  sudden 
change  of  temperature  of  a  magnet,  and  heated  a  wire  of 
iron  to  lednesa  whilst  it  was  atretcbed  by  an  elastic  band 
at  its  end ;  and,  on  allowing  the  wire  to  cool,  he  observed 
a  peculiar  motion  of  tbe  band,  and,  by  farther  research, 
discovered  that  iron,  whilst  cooling  &om  a  red  heat  and 
under  longitudinal  strain,  undergoes  a  sudden  molecular 
and  magnetic  change,  attended  by  increase  of  length,  at  a 
particular  temperature.* 

All  these  instances,  and  many  more  which  might  be 
given,  prove  tbe  truth  of  tbe  '  fundamental  laws  of  disco- 
very,' already  given,*  and  show  that  we  hare  only  to  place 
matter  or  its  forces  under  new  conditions,  or  observe  tbem 
in  a  new  aspect,  take  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  and 
employ  sufficiently  delicate  means  of  observation,  and  we 
mitet  make  new  diacoveries,  and  that  this  is  really  an 
in&llibte  method. 

b.  By  aesvmmg  th^  trathfidnesa  and  certain^  of  ail 
the  great  prvadpUa  of  science.* — This  is  a  moat  valuable 
method.  We  might,  for  example,  aaemne  that  wherever  a 
substance  sufiere  a  powe^il  magnetic  or  other  molecular 
change  of  its  mass  or  surface,  all  the  other  properties  of  its 
mass  or  sur&ce  respectirely  are  simultaneously  more  or 
leas  affected,  and  then  invent  and  make  suitable  experi- 
ments, to  test  that  hypothesis.  After  I  had  observed 
tbe  anomalous  molecular  change  which  occurs  in  a 
stretched  wire  of  iron  or  steel  whilst  cooling  from  a  fall 
red  beat.  Professor  Barrett  discovered  the  simultaneous 
evolution  of  beat  which  accompanies  that  change ;  and  I 
t  have  no  doubt  that  various  other  accompanying  changes 

■  See  FiveetMnft  of  the  Boyal  Soeietf,  voL  zil  p.  IIT. 

*  Ibid,  1868,  No.  108,  pp.  260,  286. 

'Beep.«8.  '  ftee  Ch^iter XIV. 
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will  jet  be  found.'  Similarly,  a§  the  conducting  powers  of 
bodies  for  beat  and  for  electricity  appear  to  obey  the  same 
l^neral  laws,  we  may  aseume  as  probable  Uiat  in  any  case 
where  there  exists  an  anomalous  or  ezoeptional  action  with 
r^ard  to  the  one  property,  there  may  be  found  a  dmilar 
irr^ular  action  with  regard  to  the  other.  Frcau  the 
truthful  hypothesia,  that  the  movement  of  conducting 
bodies  is  retarded  by  magnetism,  it  is  probable  that  the 
flow  of  saline  liquids  in  vegetables  and  auimab  will  be 
found  to  be  retarded  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
magnet.  The  hypothesis  of  the  intimate  correlation  of 
all  the  physical  and  chemical  powers  waa  one  of  Faraday's 
leading  ideas  during  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

c.  By  asavming  thai  moat  of  the  principles  which 
operate  m  the  aimpler  adencea  operate  also  vn  the  com- 
plex and  concrete  o^ies. — The  principle  of  isochronism  or 
rhythm,  for  example,  operates  in  the  vibrations  of  solids, 
liquids,  vapours,  gases,  and  of  the  universal  ether  which 
pervades  all  bodies  and  all  space,  also  in  the  transmission 
of  sound,  light  and  radiant  heat,  and  probably  also  in  t'hat 
of  electric  and  magnetic  induction.  Guthrie  has  sug- 
gested* that  it  also  manifests  itself  in  the  fsict  that 
colloid  EuhgtanceH  arrest  colloids  by  contact  while  they 
are  permeable  (transparent,  diathennanous)  to  crystalloid 
substances.  The  principle  of  action  and  reaction,  also, 
we  know  operates  between  all  the  forces  of  nature,  without 
exception. 

The  hypothesis  of  uniform  principles  o£  action  may 
further  lead  us  to  imagine  the  hypothesis  that  lines  of 
electric  force  are  decomposable,  and  to  ask  the  question  : 

'  Profesaor  Tait  has  since  shown  that  this  molecular  and  magnetic 
chan^  ia  attended  b;  aa  equally  sudden  ohangs  of  tfaermo-eleotric 
capacity. 

*  FMlonpAicai  Magaeiiu,  September  1S76. 
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will  static  electric  inductive  influence  suffer  a  greater 
alteration  in  passing  through  a  first  plate  of  intervening 
insulating  substance  than  in  passing  through  a  second 
and  precisely  similar  one  ?  We  may  similarly  imagine 
that  magnetism  is  decomposable,  and  be  incited  to  en- 
quire :  is  magneto-electric  inductive  influence  more  inter- 
cepted by  a  first  plate  of  conducting  material  than  by  a 
second  exactly  like  it?  and  so  on.  Although  elementary 
substances  and  their  compounds  are  divided  into  electro- 
positive and  electro-negative,  chemists,  even  at  the  present 
day,  do  not  seem  to  formally  recognise  the  existence  of 
two  kinds  of  chemical  attraction,  viz.,  that  in  metals  and 
bases,  and  that  in  metalloids  and  acids,  correspondiog  to 
their  two  kinds  of  electrical  property. 

A  great  number  of  new  truths  will  yet  be  evolved  in 
the  complex  subject  of  morality  by  assuming  that  the 
chief  rules  of  that  subject  are  based  upon  the  great 
principles  of  natiure,  especially  that  of  causation.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  the  fundamental  rules  of  moral 
conduct  and  righteousness  are,  1.  Whatever  I  judge 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  that  another  should  do  for  me, 
that  I  should  m  the  like  case  do  for  him ;  and  2.  We 
should  andously  endeavour  to  promote  in  general,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  the  wel&re  and  happiness  of  all 
men.'  These  rules  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  reason.  The  first  agrees  with  the  great 
principle  of  cause  and  effect,  and  ia  baaed  upon  it,  for 
if  '  in  the  like  case '  what  we  did  for  another  \roald 
produce  a  different  effect  to  what  it  would  when  done  for 
ourself,  the  rule  would  be  of  no  use.  The  second  also 
agrees  with  the  great  laws  of  nature,  for  the  more  we 
obey  those  laws,  the  more  do  we  really  '  promote  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  all  men.' 

>  See  Bedeck,  Mefhodi  ff  Etkxet,  p.  368. 
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d.  By  aasummg  that  certavn,  general  atatementt 
nohich  are  true  of  one  force  or  svhatance  ore  true  to 
some  extent  of  others. — By  means  of  thia  method,  fol- 
'  lowed  by  appropriate  investigations,  many  propositioiu 
which  are  true  of  light  have  been  found  to  be  true  of 
radiant  heat ;  for  instance,  Faraday  having,  in  the  year 
1845,  discovered  the  magnetic  rotary  polarisation  of  light, 
Wartmann,  in  the  following  year,  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing a  similar  action  with  a  beam  of  heat. 

In  a  similar  manner,  properties  known  to  exist  in 
potasaiimi  have  been  predicted  of  and  found  to  edst  in 
rubidium  :  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and 
potassium  are  not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  neither  are 
those  of  rubidium  or  caesium.  Some  of  the  statements 
which  are  true  of  chlorine  have  been  found  to  be  true,  in 
varying  degrees,  of  bromine  and  iodine ;  and  some  of  those 
true  of  iron  have  been  found  to  be  true  of  manganese, 
cbromiom,  and  aluminium  ;  and  similarly  with  every  dis- 
tinct family  or  group  of  substances  united  hj  similarities. 
After  I  had  found  the  molecular  change  in  antimony 
electro-deposited  from  its  chloride,  I  sought  for  and  dis- 
covered it  in  that  deposited  from  its  bromide  and  iodide ; 
and  after  having  found  irregular  magnetic  changes  in  iron 
by  heat,  I  also  found  similar  ones  in  nickel. 

The  method  itself  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  where 
any  particidar  substance  is  found  to  possess  a  particular 
property,  other  substances  which  are  similar  to  it  in  most 
respects  may  also  be  reasonaldy  expected  to  possess  it. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  having  discovered  that  potassium 
might  be  isolated  by  means  of  electrolysis,  immediately 
proceeded  to  isolate  sodium  and  other  bodies  of  analogous 
properties,  and  succeeded. 

«.  By  aaawmmg  the  existence  of  converse  -principles 
of  action, — ^Magneto-electricity  and  electro-dynamic  induc- 
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tion  were  discovered  in  this  way.  As  electric  currfiote  pro- 
duced ma^etjsm,  bo  magnetism  was  assumed  to  be  able  to 
produce  electric  currents.  '  In  1 831  Faraday  again  sought 
for  electro-dynamic  induction,  and,  after  some  futile  trials, 
at  last  found  it  in  a  form  different  fnmi  that  in  which  he 
had  looked  for  it.  It  was  then  seen  that,  at  the  precise  time 
of  making  or  breaking  the  contact  which  cIoBed  the  gal- 
vanic circuit,  a  momentary  efiect  was  induced  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wire,  but  disappeared  inat^ntly.  Once  in  possession 
of  this  fiict)  Mr.  Faraday  ran  rapidly  up  the  ladder  of  dis- 
covery to  the  general  point  of  view.  Instead  of  suddenly 
making  or  breaking  the  contact  of  the  inducing  circuit,  a 
similar  effect  was  produced  by  removing  the  inducible 
wire  nearer  to  or  farther  firom  the  circuit ;  the  effects 
were  increased  by  the  proximity  of  soft  iron ;  when  the 
iron  was  affected  by  an  ordinary  magnet  instead  of  the 
voltaic  wire,  the  same  effect  still  recurred ;  and  thus  it 
appeared  that,  by  making  and  breaking  magnetic  contact, 
a  momentary  electric  current  was  produced  ;  it  was  pro- 
duced also  by  moving  the  magnet,  or  by  moving  the  wire 
with  reference  to  tbe  magnet.  Finally,  it  was  found  that 
the  earth  toight  supply  the  place  of  a  magnet  in  this  as 
in  other  experiments;  and  the  mere  motion  of  a  wire, 
under  proper  circumstances,  produced  in  it.,  it  appeared,  a 
momentary  electric  current.  These  facts  were  curiously 
confirmed  by  the  results  in  special  cases.  They  explained 
Arago's  experiments,  fcnr  the  momentary  effect  became  per- 
manent by  tbe  revolution  of  the  plate ;  and,  without  using 
the  magnet,a  revolving  plate  became  an  electrical  machine ; 
a  revolving  globe  exhibited  electro-magnetic  action,  the  cur- 
rent being  complete  in  the  globe  itself  without  the  addition 
of  any  wire  j  and  the  mere  motion  of  the  wire  of  a  galvano- 
meter produced  an  electro-dynamic  effect  upon  its  needle.' ' 
>  Wbewell,  SittoTy  (fftHe  IndvatiM  Seieaeet,  vol.  ill,  Srd  ed.  p.  $5. 
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/.  By  aaauming  the  exietence  of  complete  homologovs 
aeries. — The  assumption  of  tlie  truth  of  Bode's  law,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  another  planet  to  fill  the  missing  space 
in  the  series,  led,-a8-we  have  already  shown,'  to  the  dis- 
covery of  all  the  asteroids.  That  of  complete  homologous 
series  in  organic  chemistry  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  whole 
multitude  of  compound  suhstances,  including  cyanides, 
ethers,  alcohols,  fatty  acids,  paraffins,  compounds  of  monad, 
dyad,  triad,  tetrad,  and  hezad  compound  radicals ;  ben- 
zene, napthalene,  and  anthracine  compounds,  and  nume- 
rouB  other  substances ;  and  the  nnmber  of  compound 
bodies  which  might  be  discovered  in  order  to  complete 
homologous  series,  even  by  the  union  of  one  class  of  sub- 
stances only,  has  bees  shown  by  Berthelot  to  be  immense.* 
Wilde  has  recently,  by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  homo- 
logous series,  predicted  the  future  discovery  of  a  number 
of  new  elementary  substances.* 


CHAPTER  LV. 


DISCOVERT   RT   UEANS   OF   NEW  £2PSRIHEHTS   AND   HETBOOS 
OF    WOREIIfa. 

This  method  is  also  based  upon  the  principle  that  new 
substances  and  new  combinations  of  causes  and  conditions 
produce  new  effects.  The  method  may  be  divided  into 
inveotion  of  inductive  experiments  to  find  the  causes  of 
given  efiects,  and  of  deductive  ones  to  find  the  effects  of 
given  causes.     It  may  also  be  divided  into  several  more 

'  See  pp.  *88-eiO.  '  See  pp.  30,  31. 

*  See  ProeeeHngt  ^tht  Manehe*t«r  Pkilotephietl  Eoci«ty,  April  30, 

1878. 
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special  metbode,  such  aa  making  experiments  which  other 
persons  have  suggested ;  modiiyiiig  the  experimeDts  made 
by  others ;  using  knoffn  forces  or  instrumeots  in  a  new 
way ;  making  converse  experiments  to  already  known  ones ; 
examining  the  actions  of  particular  forces  on  substances, 
or  those  of  substances  on  each  other ;  subjecting  series  of 
substances  to  new  conditions;  subjecting  forces  to  new 
conditions ;  examining  the  effects  of  time  upon  phenomena  ; 
examining  the  effects  of  extreme  force  upon  substances ; 
by  employment  of  instruments  of  very  great  power,  by 
accurate  quantitative  experiments,  &c.,  &e. 

In  seeking  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  we 
have  to  devise  and  execute  new  experiments,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  exclude  each  condition  singly  until  all  hare 
been  excluded,  and  we  are  then  said  to  work  inductively. 
But  in  finding  new  truths  by  examining  the  effects  of  a 
particular  cause,  and  in  the  formation  and  consequent 
discovery  of  new  compounds,  and  also  in  the  production  of 
new  physical  or  chemical  effects  by  means  of  new  experi- 
ments, we  work  according  to  the  deductive  or  esthetic 
pUn.  The  discovery  of  nearly  all  the  compounds  of  sele- 
nium, thaliiuin,  rubidium,  caesium,  indium,  and  of  those 
of  the  other  elementary  bodies,  are  instances  of  this  kind. 
In  former  times  also,  nearly  all  new  organic  substances 
were  found  by  means  of  analysis,  but  in  recent  years  a 
very  large  number  have  been  formed  and  discovered  by 
synthetical  methods. 

The  method  of  making  discoveries  by  devising  and 
executing  new  experiments  has  been  a  most  prolific  one, 
and  the  number  of  new  truths  found  by  this  plan  is  so 
great  that  I  must  limit  my  selection. 

It  was  mainly  by  means  of  a  well-devised  experiment, 
viz.,  having  one  of  Torricelli's  barometers  carried  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  that  Pascal  was  enabled  to  discover 
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the  variation  of  atmoBpheric  preseure  with  altitude.  In 
1647  Pascal  showed  practically  that  if  we  alter  the  Buper- 
incumbent  columo  of  air  by  going  to  a  high  place,  we  alter 
the  weight  which  it  will  support.  This  celetoated  ezperi- 
ment  was  made  by  Pascal  himself  on  a  ohurch  steeple  in 
PariB,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  ToiricelUaD  tube 
being  used  to  compare  the  weights  of  the  air;  but  he 
wrote  tx)  his  brother-in-law,  who  lived  near  the  high 
mountain  of  Puy  de  Dome  in  Auvergne,  to  request  him 
to  make  the  experiment  there,  where  the  result  would  be 
more  decisive.  '  You  see,'  he  says, '  that  if  it  happens  that 
the  height  of  the  mercury  at  the  top  of  the  hill  be  less 
than  at  the  bottom  (which  I  hare  many  reasons  to  beliere^ 
though  all  those  who  have  thought  about  it  are  of  a 
difTeient  opinion),  it  will  follow  that  the  weight  and  pres- 
sure of  the  air  are  the  aole  cause  of  this  sitspension,  and 
not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum ;  since  it  is  very  certain  that 
there  is  more  air  to  weigh  on  it  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top ;  while  we  cannot  say  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  more  than  on  its  summit.  M. 
Porrier,  Pascal's  correspondent,  made  Uie  observation  as 
be  had  desired,  and  found  a  difference  of  three  inches  of 
mercury, "  which,"  be  says,  "  ravished  us  with  admiration 
and  astonishment." ' '  Boyle  proved  by  experiment  that 
air  was  elastic.  In  1661,  wishing  to  know  how  much  air 
was  compressed  by  increase  of  weight  put  upon  it,  he 
devised  his  well-known  bent  tube  experiment,  and  found 
that  double  the  pressure  reduced  the  volume  one-half. 
Mariotte  also,  1^  means  of  similar  experiments,  a  few 
years  later  made  the  discovery  that  the  volume  of  air 
varied  inversely  with  the  degree  of  pressure.  Bessel,  by 
employing  many  different  Hubetances  to  form  the  bob  of  a 

'  Wfaewell,  SitUrf  ^  IndvctiTe  PhitaiepAf,  vol.  ii.  Srd  edil.  p.  6S. 
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pendulum,  and  allowing  them  to  vibiate  for  considerable 
periods  of  time,  discovered  that  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  was  not  sensibly  aflfected  in  different  degrees  by 
different  kinds  of  matter.  It  waa  by  means  of  experi- 
ments that  Savart  discovered  that  a  high  note  of  a  given 
degree  of  intensity  was  inaudible,  not  because  of  its  pitch, 
but  because  of  its  feebleness.  By  allowing  the  edge  of  a 
fixed  card  to  be  struck  by  the  teeth  of  a  rotating  wheel, 
he  found  that  with  wheels  of  larger  size  higher  notes 
could  be  heard,  because  the  teeth  being  farther  apart-,  the 
blows  were  stronger  and  more  separate.'  Biot  also  dis- 
covered, by  actual  trial,  that  the  lowest  whispers  could  be 
heard  through  3120  feet  in  length  of  the  cylindrical  tubes 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Pane. 

Baptista  Porta,  in  1560,  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
camera-obscura,  and  states  that  he  found  it  by  allowing 
the  sun  to  shine  brightly  through  a  very  small  hole  in  the 
shutter  of  a  dark  room,  and  covering  the  hole  with  trans- 
parent pictares,  Kircher,  about  the  year  16 JO,  first  made 
the  magic-Iantem,  by  combining  Porta's  camera  and  paint- 
ings with  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Newton's  celebrated 
discoveiy  of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  differently 
coloured  rays  of  light,  made  about  the  year  1670,  was 
chiefly  a  result  of  devirang  and  carrying  out  well-conceived 
experiments.  It  was  by  inventing  the  use  of  a  slit  instead 
of  a  round  hole  in  these  experiments,  that  Dr.  Wollaston, 
in  the  year  1802,  was  led  to  discover  the  existence  of  seven 
dark  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraunhofer  also,  in  the 
year  1814,  by  examining  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Venus,  in  a  similar  way,  found  that  the  lines  of  each  were 
the  same ;  but  with  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  he  dis- 
covered a  difference,  their  dark  lines  were  in  different 

>  Hn.  BomeTTllle,  Omntuicn  tftk*  I^yiUal  Seimtet*,  p.  IG3. 
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positions ;  he  ftlao  found  no  less  than  576  such  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum. 

It  was  by  meane  of  ingenious  experiments  and  infer- 
ences that  Young,  in  1801,  discovered  the  interference  of 
light.  MM,  Fremel  and  Arago  also  discovered  by  experi- 
ment, that  two  rays  of  polarised  light,  if  they  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  and  polarised  in  the  same  plane, 
interfere  with  each  other  and  produce  coloured  fringes, 
but  not  if  they  are  polarised  in  different  planes.  Freenel 
also,  by  experiment,  discovered  that  a  beam  of  light  pass- 
ing throogb  the  axis  of  a  quartz  crystal,  consists  of  two 
superimposed  rays,  moving  with  different  velocities.  The 
discovery  of  polarisatioD  of  light  by  reflection  was  also 
the  result  of  experiment,  and  was  made  hy  Mains,  a  young 
French  officer,  in  the  year  1808.  He  was  looking  from 
bis  study  in  the  Bue  d'Enfer,  Paris,  lengthwise  through 
a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  at  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
reflected  &om  a  window  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  which 
stood  opposite;  and  turning  the  prism  slowly  upon  its  axis, 
he  observed  that  whilst  in  each  of  two  positions  of  the  prism 
two  images  of  equal  intensity  of  the  window  appeared,  as 
in  the  usual  double  re&action  by  that  crystal,  in  each  of  two 
other  positions  at  right  angles  to  these  one  of  the  two 
images  became  fiunt.  Meditating  upon  this  singular  cir- 
cumstance, led  him  to  make  many  more  experiments,  by 
which  be  was  led  to  the  discovery  that  whenever  a  beam 
of  ordinary  white  light  is  reflected  from  glass  at  a  parti- 
cular angle,  viz.,  56°  45',  the  portion  reflected  possesses  to 
some  extent  the  peculiar  characters  of  one  of  the  beams 
which  has  passed  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  Mains, 
in  the  year  1611,  applied  the  term  *  polarised^  to  light 
possessing  such  a  quality.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
it  is  the  instructed  and  disciplined  mind  alone  whidi 
perceives  before  it  the  presence  of  a  new  truth;  many 
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ordinary  meo  might  have  looked  throtigh  the  priBm  under 
similar  circumstance  but,  unlike  Malus,  would  not  have 
detected  anything  new. 

Arago  in  1811,  by  examining  by  polarised  light,  plates 
of  quartz  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  dis- 
covered that  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  light  was 
tvristed  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  and  thus 
found  what  is  now  known  as '  circular  polarisation '  of  light. 

It  was  by  actual  trial  that  Hobert  Hooke  discovered 
that  water  could  not  be  heated  above  212°  F.  in  an  open 
vessel.  By  experiment  also,  Boyle  about  the  year  1645 
discovered  that  warm  water  boiled  rapidly  in  the  rarefied 
receiver  of  his  air-pump,  Papin  in  1673  (and  Huggins 
in  the  year  1681),  discovered  that  water  would  boil  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  in  a  vacuum  than  in  an  open 
vessel ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  also  rediscovered  this  fact  many 
years  afterwards.  Dr.  Black,  in  the  year  1760,  by  devising 
and  making  the  following  experiments,  discovered  the 
phenomenon  of  latent  heat.  He  filled  two  glass  flasks, 
one  with  ice  at  0"  C.  {i.e.  just  warm  enough  to  begin  to 
melt),  and  the  other  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
0°  C. ;  and  suspended  them  in  a  room  kept  at  8-5°  C.  The 
water  acquired  a  temperature  of  4°  U.  in  half  an  hour, 
but  the  melting  ice  remained  at  0°  C,  and  occupied  ten 
and  a  half  hours  to  become  all  melted  and  acquire  a 
temperature  of  4°  C,  or  twenty-one  times  as  long  as  the 
other ;  and  as  it  had  been  taking  in  heat  at  least  as  fast 
as  the  water,  viz.,  four  degrees  each  half-hour,  it  had 
absorbed  84  such  degrees,  80  of  which  must  have  been 
absorbed  during  the  melting.  He  made  another  ex- 
periment, by  means  of  which  he  found  that  one  pound  of 
water  at  7  9°  C.  would  exactly  melt  a  pound  of  ice  at  0°  C. ; 
the  resulting  mixture  being  entirely  liquid  water  at  0°  C. 
He  also  found  that  a  pound  of  water  at  0°  C,  when  mixed 
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with  a  pound  of  water  at  79°  C,  produced  a  mixture  having 
the  temperature  of  39'5'  C,  or  exactly  midway  between 
the  two.  By  these  eKperim3nt8  he  proved  that  heat  be- 
comes latent  during  the  liquefaction  of  ice.  By  devi»^ 
lag  and  making  other  suitable  ezperimenta,  he  further 
proved  that,  during  the  vaporisation  of  boiling  water,  a 
great  quantity  of  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  evolved  steam. 
Cavendish  also,  in  the  year  1765,  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, how  much  heat  was  absorbed  by  the  melting  of 
Buoff,  and  evolved  by  the  condensation  of  steam. 

It  was  by  means  of  a  suitable  experiment,  that  Count 
Rumford,  in  1798,  found  that  the  common  notion  that 
heat  was  a  substance,  was  false,  and  concluded  that  beat 
was  a  species  of  motion.  His  experiment  was  suggested 
whilst  in  a  military  workshop  at  Munich,  by  observing 
that  great  heat  was  produced  by  boring  a  cannon,  and  by 
studying  that  phenomenon.  Bacon  and  Locke  had  pre- 
viously suggested  that  heat  was  a  vibration.  To  test  tiiis 
idea,  Rumford  bored  a  large  piece  of  brass,  under  great 
pressure  of  the  borer,  whilst  the  brass  was  in  a  gallon  of 
water ;  and  at  the  end  of  2^  hours,  the  water  actually 
boiled,  and  he  said,  '  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  bystanders  to  see  so  large 
a  quantity  of  water  heated,  and  actually  made  to  boil 
without  apy  fire."  Sir  H.  Davy  also,  in  1799,  by  a  well- 
conceived  experiment,  confirmed  Rumford's  result;  he 
meltedicebyrubbing  two  pieces  of  it  together  in  a  vacuum, 
at  a  temperature  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  and 
the  result  was  very  conclusive,  because  the  specific  heat  of 
ice  is  only  half  that  of  water. 

In  the  year  1815,  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  devising  and 
making  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  wire  ganze 
upon  flame,  discovered  various  new  truths,  and  was  enabled 
to  invent  the  safety-lamp,  for  the  invention  of  which  he 
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was  afterwards  made  a  laronet.  In  1822,  Faraday,  bj 
devising  and  making  new  experiments,  discovered  that 
most  of  the  gases  might  be  liquefied:  and  Thilorier,  in 
1835,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  and  experi- 
ment, so1idi6ed  carbonic  anhydride  by  the  cold  produced 
by  the  vaporisation  of  the  liquefied  gas.  It  was  Melloni 
who  during  a  long  series  of  experiments,  discovered  the 
great  degree  of  transparency  of  rock-salt  to  rays  of  heat ; 
that  alum  is  highly  opaque  to  those  rays,  and  that  the 
order  of  degrees  of  transparency  of  bodies  to  light  is  very 
different  from  that  of  their  transparency  to  heat.  It  was 
by  means  of  a  long  series  of  well-devised  and  laborious  ex- 
periments, in  which  a  weight  by  its  falling  was  caused  to 
drive  a  paddle  and  stir  a  known  weight  of  water  in  a 
closed  vessel,  that  Joule  in  1 849  diecovered  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  i.e.  how  much  mechanical  power  was 
required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  beat  by  friction. 
He  found  that  the  mechanical  force,  of  1  pound  weight 
ialling  tiirough  772  feet,  would  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  pound  of  water  one  Fahr.  degree ;  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the'  dynamical  theory  of  heat 

Between  the  years  1540  and  1600,  Dr.  Gilbert  devised 
an  experiment  of  bringing  an  electrically  excited  body 
near  to  the  end  of  a  light  needle  of  any  metal  balanced, 
and  turning  freely  on  a  pivot,  and  found  that  various  sub- 
stances in  addition  to  amber,  viz.,  agate,  diamond,  beryl, 
crystal,  glass,  Bristol-quartz,  sapphire,  glass  of  antimony, 
jet,  sealing-wax,  gum  mastic,  sulphur,  and  other  sub- 
stances, are  attracted  by  electrics ;  and  he  stated  in  his 
book,  published  in  the  year  1600,  that  all  solid  bodies, 
even  metals,  and  also  water  and  oil,  are  attracted.  Boyle 
also,  previous  to  the  year  1675,  discovered  by  experiment, 
that  wanning  bodies  before  rubbing  them  increases  the 
electric  effect;   and  by  means  of  other  experiments,  he 
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found  additional  bodies  which  became  electric  by  friction. 
In  the  year  1675,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  devised  an  experiment 
of  supporting  a  plate  of  glass  upon  thin  slices  of  cork,  and 
rubbing  its  upper  surfece,  and  by  this  means  discovered 
that  the  lower  side  of  the  glass  became  electrically  ex- 
cited, and  attracted  light  bodies  beneath  it. 

It  was  by  means  of  new  esperiments  that  *  Gray,  in 
1729,  discovered  the  properties  of  conductors.  He  found 
that  the  attraction  and  repulsion  which  appear  in  electric 
bodies  are  exhibited  also  by  other  bodies  ia  contact  with 
the  electric.  In  this  manner  he  found  that  an  ivory  ball, 
conuected  with  a  glass  tube  by  a  stick,  a  wire,  or  a  pack- 
thread, attracted  and  repelled  a  feather,  as  the  glass  itself 
would  have  done.  He  was  then  led  to  try  to  extend  this 
communication  to  considerable  distances,  first  by  ascend- 
ing to  an  upper  window  and  hanging  down  the  ball,  and 
afterwards,  by  carrying  the  string  horizontally  supported 
on  loops.  As  his  success  was  complete  in  the  former  case, 
he  was  perplexed  by  failure  in  the  latter ;  but  when  he 
supports!  the  string  by  loops  of  silk  instead  of  hempen 
cords,  he  found  it  again  became  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
This  he  ascribed  at  first  to  the  small  thickness  of  the  silk 
which  did  not  carry  oflF  so  much  of  the  electric  virtue ; 
but  from  this  explanation  he  was  again  driven,  by  Bndiog 
that  wires  of  brass  still  thinner  than  the  silk  destroyed  the 
effect.  Thus  Gray  perceived  that  the  eEBcacy  of  the  sup- 
port depended  on  its  being  silk,  and  he  soon  found  other 
substances  which  answered  the  same  purpose.  The  di£Fer- 
ence,  in  foct,  depended  on  the  supporting  substance  being 
electric,  and  therefore  not  itself  a  conductor  ;  for  it  soon 
appeared  from  such  experiments,  and  especially  from  those 
made  by  Du  Fay,  that  substances  might  be  divided  into 
electrics  per  se,  and  non-dectricB,  or  conductors.  These 
terms  were  introduced  by  Desagulier,  and  gave  a  perms- 
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nent  currency  to  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Gray  and 
othera.' '  He  and  Wheler  also  discovered,  by  means  of 
experiments,  that  the  electric  force  might  be  transmitted 
666  feet.  In  the  year  1731,  they  found  that  the  human 
body  is  a  conductor ;  tbat  sulphur,  resins,  &c.,  when 
melted  and  allowed  to  cool  upon  insulating  eupports,  were 
electric ;  and  in  1732,  that  electricity  may  be  retained  in 
bodies  by  wrapping  them  in  worsted.  Gray  further  dis- 
covered by  experiment,  that  substances  in  contact  with 
electrified  bodies  act^uire  the  same  electric  properties. 

Du  Fay,  by  means  of  suitable  experiments,  made 
between  the  years  1733  and  1737,  discovered  that  free 
electricity  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  vitreous,  or  that  derived 
by  rubbing  glass,  and  resinous,  or  that  obtained  by 
friction  of  resin.  He  electrified  a  pith-ball  (suspended  by 
silk)  with  a  stick  of  electrified  sealing-wax;  he  then 
rubbed  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  with  silk,  and  presented  it 
to  the  charged  ball,  and  found  tbat  it  was  attracted, 
whereas  the  charged  sealing-wax  repelled  it ;  and  he  thun 
discovered  the  general  truth,  that  similarly  electrified 
bodies  repel  each  other,  and  dissimilarly  electrified  ones 
mutually  attract.  It  was  previously  known  that  any  eIec-> 
trified  body  attracts  any  non-electrified  body,  and  that 
after  mutual  contact  they  repel  each  other.  In  1741 
Boze  found,  by  means  of  experiments,  that  electricity 
does  not  alter  the  weight  of  bodies ;  and  Ludolf,  in  1744, 
discovered  tbat  the  electric  spark  will  ignite  ether  and 
other  combustible  bodies.  Dr.  Watson  also,  in  1747,  by 
suspending  two  miles  of  wire,  and  causing  an  electric 
spark  to  pass  through  it,  discovered  that  the  rate  of  tra- 
velling of  electricity  was  practically  instantaneous ;  he 
also  found  that  the  electric  discharge  would  readily  pass 
through  earth  and  water. 

<  Whewell,  IRitery  aftlte  Indiietite  SaiMett,  vol.  Ui.  Srd  edit.  p.  9. 
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It  was  b;  making  experiments,  and  studying  their 
effects,  that  Franklin  waa  led  to  conceive  the  theory  of 
plus  and  minua  electricity.  He  found  that  if  two  persons 
stood  upon  an  insulated  stool,  and  one  rubbed  the  cylinder 
of  an  electric  machine  and  the  other  touched  it,  both 
became  electrified ;  and  he  concluded  that  the  former 
parted  with  some  of  bis  natural  electricity  to  the  cylin- 
der, and  the  latter  received  an  excess.  He  found  that 
a  third  person,  not  insulated,  could  produce  sparks  by 
touching  either  ;  and  be  concluded  that  the  third  person 
parted  with  electricity  to  the  one  and  received  it  from  the 
other.  It  was  by  devising  and  making  bis  experiment 
with  an  electric  kite,  about  the  year  1749,  that  he  dis- 
covered atmospheric  elecbicity,  and  the  identity  of  elec- 
tricity and  lightning.  During  a  thunderstorm  on  the 
commons  near  Fbiladelphia,  he  raised  a  silk  kite  by  means 
of  a  string,  with  a  key  at  the  lower  end  of  the  string,  irom 
which  to  draw  the  sparks,  a  eilkeo  cord  being  attached  to 
the  key  to  insulate  it  from  the  ground.  When  the  string 
became  quite  wet  and  a  conductor,  he  saw  its  fibres  stand 
out  charged  with  electricity,  and  he  then,  by  means  of  his 
finger,  drew  a  stream  of  sparks  from  the  key. 

Between  the  years  1761  and  1762  Canton  discovered, 
by  means  of  experiments,  that  the  kind  of  electricity 
developed  by  friction  depends  both  upon  the  kind  of  sub- 
stance used  as  a  rubber  as  well  as  that  which  is  rubbed, 
and  upon  the  conditions  of. their  surfaces;  that  a  mass 
of  air  can  be  electrified,  and  that  amalgam  of  tin  in- 
creases the  efficacy  of  the  electric  machine.  By  means  of 
actual  trial,  Beccaria,  in  1753,  discovered  the  imperfect 
electric  conducting  power  of  water,  j^pinus  also,  in 
1759,  by  heating  a  tourmaline,  discovered  that  its  oppo- 
site ends  were  charged  with  opposite  kinds  of  electricity ; 
he  invented  experiments  by  means  of  which  the  kind  and 
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distribution  of  electricity  on  any  part  of  a  body,  might  be 
measured,  and  found  that  the  distribution  agreed  with  the 
theory  of  the  self-repulsive  power  of  each  electricity.  It 
was  by  means  of  actual  experiment  that  Canton,  in  the 
year  1760,  discovered  the  thenno-electric  properties  of 
heated  topaz ;  and  Sulzer,  in  1762,  found  the  earliest 
fact  in  voltaic  electricity  and  electro-chemical  action,  viz., 
that  a  piece  of  lead  and  a  piece  of  silver,  laid  in  mutual 
contact  upon  the  tongue  so  that  both  dmultaneoxisly 
touched  that  organ,  excited  a  peculiar  sensation  and  taste. 
Haiiy,  by  experiments  made  in  the  years  1785  to  1787,, 
discovered  the  thermo-electric  properties  of  meaotype  and 
prehnite,  and  rediscovered  those  of  sphene  and  calamine, 
and  also  discovered  several  general  truths  in  thermo- 
electricity ;  and  he  further  found  that  Iceland  spar,  and 
various  other  crystals,  became  electric  by  pressure.  In 
1786  Bennet  discovered  that  electricity  was  produced  by 
the  sifting  of  powders ;  and,  during  the  following  year, 
that  the  fracture  of  bodies  produced. electricity.  About 
the  year  1 787  M.  Brard  found  that  some  crystals  of  asinite 
liecame  electric  when  heated.  In  the  year  1791,  Haiiy 
found,  by  actual  trial,  that  boiacite  was  thermo-electric. 
Keir,  in  the  same  year,  discovered  by  experiment  that 
iron  and  some  other  metals  could  be  rendered  passive  and 
insoluble  in  acids. 

By  means  of  experiments,  made  in  the  year  1795, 
Dr.  Wells  discovered  that  charcoal  conducted  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, and  might  be  used  to  produce  it.  It  was  by  expe- 
rimenting upon  the  effects  of  a  voltaic  current  that 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1800,  discovered  that 
when  the  two  ends  of  the  wires  which  conveyed  the  current 
were  immersed  in  water,  bubbles  of  gas  arose  from  them. 
By  examining  those  gases,  they  found  that  one  was  oxygen 
and  the  other  hydrogen ;  also,  by  appljring  litmus-paper, 
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they  found  that  an  aoid  appeared  at  the  positive  wire 
and  an  alkali  at  the  n^ative  one ;  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  electro-chemiBtry  and  of  the  art  of  electro- 
metallurgy.  The  true  source  of  this  acid  and  alkali  was 
subsequently  discovered  in  the  year  1806  by  Sir  H.  Davy,* 
who  by  means  of  experimeuta,  also  found  that  the  colour 
of  the  electric  light  in  rarefied  media  depends  chiefiy 
upon  some  properties  of  the  traces  of  ponderable  matter 
left  in  the  vessels.  When  be  passed  the  spark  through  a 
vacuum  over  mercury,  and  gradually  admitted  air,  the 
colour  was  first  green,  then  sea-green,  blue,  and  purple 
in  Buccession,  with  increasing  amounts  of  air ;  and  in  a 
vacuum  over  a  melted  fusible  alloy  of  tin  and  bismuth,  it 
was  yellowish  and  very  pale. 

It  was  by  means  of  study,  hypotheses,  and  repeated 
experiments,  that  Oersted  at  last  succeeded,  in  the  year 
181 9,  in  making  the  grand  discovery  of  electro-magnetism. 
Raving  a  voltaic  battery  in  action  at  one  of  his  lectures, 
he  directed  his  assistant  Hansteen  to  try  the  effect  of  its 
current,  when  parallel  to  and  near  a  delicately  suspended 
magnetic  needle,  and  he  was  surprised  to  observe  the  needle 
move.  By  means  of  additional  experiments,  he  found 
that  it  always  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  current.  The  result  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1820.  Ampere  studied  Oersted's  results 
deeply,  and,  by  means  of  further  experiments,  fotmd  that 
the  poles  of  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  always 
turn  in  one  given  direction  with  respect  to  the  direction 
of  the  current ;  the  direction  being  such  that,  suppotdng 
the  current  to  flow  downwards  through  our  body,  if  the 
magnet  is  supported  horizontally  in  front  of  us,  its  north- 
seeking  pole  would  place  itself  towards  our  right  hand;  and 
tltat  whatever  change  was  made  in  the  position  of  the  coq- 
'  Sm  page  132. 
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ductor  or  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  position  and 
direction  of  the  magnet  changed  with  it,  bo  as  to  maintain 
coDBtant  the  foregoing  relation.  Bj  meana  of  ezperiments 
with  the  battery  current.  Ampere  also,  previous  to  Sep- 
tember 2S,  1820,  discovered  the  mutual  atti-action  and 
repulsion  of  currents  in  wires,  and  the  attraction  of  iron 
filings  by  the  conducting  wire,  and  that  a  spiral  of  wire 
was  the  beat  for  magnetising  needles.  He  also  discovered, 
by  means  of  experiments  made  during  the  same  year,  the 
laws  of  electro-magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  of  con- 
ducting wires.  Faraday,  by  repeating,  in  1821,  Ampere's 
experiments  on  this  subject,  and  studying  the  phenomena, 
concluded  that  a  magnet  and  an  electric  wire  conveying 
a  current  might  be  made  to  mutually  revolve  round  each 
other,  and,  by  making  experiments,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  those  effects,  and  in  causing  an  electric  wire  to 
rotate  by  terrestrial  magnetism. 

In  the  year  1820,  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  had  strips 
of  sheet  copper  fixed  from  the  top  of  the  masts  of  a  ship  to 
the  copper  sheathing  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  thus 
discovered  that  ships  might  be  protected  from  lightning. 
Boisgeraud,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  proposed  to  discover 
the  d^rees  of  electric-conduction  resistance  of  bodies  by 
means  of  experiments  with  a  voltaic  current  and  Ampere's 
galvanometer.  By  means  of  experiments  with  an  electric 
current,  Aiago,  in  September  1820,  magnetised  a  steel 
needle  permanently.  Seebeck,  in  1822,  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering thermo-electricity,  by  attaching  two  wires  of  dif- 
ferent metals  to  a  galvanometer,  joining  their  ends,  and 
heating  the  junction.  Oersted  having  discovered  electro- 
magnetism  in  1819,  Ampere,  in  1830,  suggested  the  experi- 
ment of  an  eleotro-magnetio  telegraph;  and  Wheatstone 
and  Cooke,  also  Morse,  an  American,  and  Steinheil  of 
Munich,  devised  similar  experiments,  about  the  year  1837, 
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and  carried  tbem  out  in  tbe  form  of  inventions,  and  thus 
discovered  the  &ct  that  messages  might  be  transmitted 
to  great  distances  by  means  of  electricity.  It  was  largely 
by  devising  suitable  experimente  that  Faraday,  in  the 
year  1831,  succeeded  in  discovering  magneto-electricity. 
Ritchie,  in  1834,  by  making  an  esperiment,  succeeded  in 
caiising  water  to  rotate  by  means  of  electro-magnetism, 
and  is  said  to  have  caused  a  magnetised  needle  to  remain 
suspended  in  the  air,  without  visible  support,  by  the  same 
power.  Bottot  of  Turin,  in  the  year  1833,  by  means  of 
experiments,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fi«t  to  decompose 
water  and  some  solutions  by  means  of  thermo-electricity.' 
Faraday  also,  by  testing  the  chemical  theory  of  voltaic 
electricity  by  means  of  experiments,  in  the  year  1840, 
proved  the  hypothesis  and  made  tbe  discovery  of  the 
chemical  origin  of  the  voltaic  current.  In  1847,  Loomis 
suggested  the  experiment  of  determining  differences  of 
longitude  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

It  was  by  balancing  an  unmagnetised  steel  needle  on  a 
pivot,  very  delicately,  in  a  horizontal  position,  then  mag- 
netising and  replacing  it,  that  Kobert  Norman,  in  the  year 
1576,  discovered  the  magnetic  dip  or  inclination.  Hooke, 
in  the  year  1684,byheatingrodsof  iron,aQd  allowing  them 
to  cool  in  the  direction  of  the  ma^etic  meridian,  discovered 
that  they  became  magnets.  In  1775,  Chraham  suggested 
the  experiment  of  using  a  vibrating  magnetic  needle  for 
discovering  changes  of  magnetic  intensity,  and  various 
discoveries  have  since  been  made  by  means  of  it.  About 
the  year  1777,  Beccsria  made  the  experiment  of  passing 
an  electric  shock  through  a  needle,  and  stated  that  the 
needle  thereby  acquired  the  remarkable  property  of  point- 
ing east  and  west,  when  &eely  suspended.'    In  1802, 

'  Mrs.  Somerville,  Coamxictt  if  the  Phytieal  Sciennfi,  p.  363. 
■  I  have  xepeated  this  ezpeiiment,  but  without  success. 
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Coulomb  made  a  lai^  number  of  exp^mente  for  tbe 
purpose  of  dlBcovering  the  existence  of  universal  mag- 
netism, and  fouad  that  all  tbe  substances  he  tried  were 
affected  by  a  magnet.  £7  means  of  suitable  experiments, 
Gumming  and  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1821,  discovered  that  atmo- 
spheric electricity  was  capable  of  producing  magnetism. 
About  the  year  1825,  Christie  found,  by  actual  trial,  that 
heat  diminishes  magnetism.  In  the  year  1827,  Savary, 
by  means  of  experiment,  discovered  that  non-magnetic 
screens,  placed  between  an  insulated  copper  wire  helix  and 
an  iron  bar  in  its  axis,  decreased  the  magnetising  effect  of 
u  discharge  of  frictional  electricity  passed   through  the 

Boyle,  about' the  year  1670,  discovered,  by  suitable 
experiments,  that  acids  turned  extract  of  litmus  red,  and 
that  litmus  therefore  was  a  test  for  acids.  By  means  of 
appropriate  experiments,  Mayow,  about  the  same  time, 
discovered  what  he  called  'fire-air'  {i.e.  oxygen),  not  only 
in  tbe  air,  but  in  saltpetre  and  in  acids.  He  burned  some 
camphor  in  a  vessel  of  air,  and  found  the  bulk  of  air 
diminished ;  and  confining  a  mouse  in  a  vessel  of  air,  he 
obtained  a  similar  effect.  He  discovered  that  a  fire  con- 
sumes the  same  kind  of  gas  in  the  air  as  an  animal  does. 
He  also  concluded  that  the  '  fire-air  *  unites  with  the  blood 
in  the  lunga  of  animals  daring  breathing,  and  produces 
heat  of  the  blood.  Boerhaave  (bom  in  1668)  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1701} 
and  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  organic  chemistry. 
He  dried  different  plants,  and  distilled  them,  and  thus 
discovered  various  essential  oils ;  he  calcined  the  residue, 
and  obtained  the  mineral  ingredients.  By  analysing  the 
soils  in  which  they  had  grown,  he  found  the  source  of  those 
mineral  substances,  and  made  similar  experiments  and 
discoveries  with   regard  to  the  liquids  of  animals.     Dr. 
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Hales  also,  about  the  same  time,  made  the  Bame  kind  oi 
experiments,  and  obtained  Bimilar  results.  Dr.  Black,  in 
the  year  1755,  made,  by  means  of  experiments  and  ob- 
serrations,  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  individual  gases.  He  found  that  lime- 
stone conBisted  of  a  gas  united  to  caustic  lime,  and  that 
by  the  union  or  fixation  of  this  gas  (or  '  fixed  air,'  as  it 
was  then  called)  to  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  or  potash,  these 
bodies  lost  their  causticity,  and  became  '  mild '  alkalies. 
He,  by  experiment,  discovered  the  same  gas  in  our  breath, 
and  in  fermenting  beer.  He  further  found  out  some  of  its 
chief  properties,  that  it  would  precipitate  lime-water,  &c. ; 
but  it  was  Bergmann  who,  by  additional  experiments,  dis- 
covered it  to  be  an  acid. 

Cavendish,  in  the  year  176€,  discovered  hydrogen,  by 
adding  zinc  or  iron  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  collecting 
the  gas,  and  testing  its  properties  in  various  ways.  He 
found  that  it  was  combustible,  burning  with  a  blue  Qame, 
that  it  would  not  support,  animal  life,  nor  the  combustion  of 
a  candle  flame,  that  it  was  very  light,  and  that  when  mixed 
with  air  the  mixture  exploded,  on  the  application  of  a  flame. 
Bergmann,  about  the  year  1770,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
employ  chemical  tests,  and  by  means  of  them  to  analyse  sub- 
stances, mineral  waters,  &c.  He  suspected  the  '  fixed  air* 
of  Dr.  Black  to  be  an  acid,  because  it  united  itself  to  lime, 
and  he  proved  it  by  means  of  experiments,  for  he  knew 
that  dissimilar  substances  united  chemically  together.  He 
discovered  the  specific  gravity  of  that  gas,  and  its  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  called  it  '  aerial  acid,'  or  acid  air.  It 
was  by  means  of  well-conceived  experiments  upon  oxide  of 
mercury  that  Priestley,  in  1774,  discovered  oxygen;  and 
Scheele,  by  using  black  oxide  of  manganese,  also  dis- 
covered it  during  the  same  year.  Wenzel  made  and  pub- 
lished, in  1777,  many  accurate  experiments  of  chemical 
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analyeisi,  and  discovered  that  the  proportione  of  the  ing^re- 
dients  of  Bubstances  were  definite ;  and  ohaerving  that 
when  two  neutral  salts  decomposed  each  other  the  result- 
ing BBlia  were  also  neutral,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  definite  proportions  were  reciprocal.  It  was  by 
means  of  the  ezperiment  of  boming  a  diamond  in  oxygen 
gas  that  Lavoisier,  about  the  year  1778,  discovered  that 
that  gem  was  composed  of  carbon  alone.  By  burning 
charcoal  also  in  oxygen,  and  analysing  the  product,  he 
discovered  that '  fixed  air'  was  composed  of  twenty-eight 
parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  seventy-two  of  oxygen ;  and 
having  fonod  that  most  substances,  by  union  with  oxygen, 
acquired  acid  properties,  he  called  '  fixbd  air '  by  the  name 
of  carbonic  acid.  Warltire,  in  1781,  by  exploding  a  mix- 
ture of  atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen  in  a  closed  vessel,  by 
means  of  an  electric  spark,  discovered,  after  the  experi- 
ment, what  he  considered  to  he  water  adhering  to  the 
inner  sides  of  the  vessel.  Cavendish,  by  means  of  similar 
experiments  made  in  1784,  witb  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  discovered  the  formation  and  composition  of 
water.  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Seguin,  by  means  of  a 
continuous  series  of  such  experiments  with  that  mixture, 
lasting  from  May  13  to  22,  in  the  year  1790,  discovered 
that  it  produced  a  nearly  e<]ual  weight  of  water.  Kitchie 
also,  in  1792,  discovered  what  the  proportions  were  of  the 
common  acids  and  bases  which  would  saturate  each  other. 
By  tying  an  artery  and  vein,  and  observing  the 
mechanical^  effects  upon  the  two  ddes  of  their  tied  parts, 
Harvey,  in  the  year  1619,  was  led  to  suspect,  and  ulti- 
mately to  discover,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It,  how- 
ever, required  nineteen  years  of  experiment  and  study 
to  enable  him  to  trace  the  entire  course  of  the  blood 
through  the  whole  of  the  human  body,  and  completely 
prove  his  discovery.  .It  was  by  means  of  actual  experi- 
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ments,  made  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  Bonnet  and  Spallanzani  discovered  that  if  the  horns, 
tails,  legs,  eyea,  or  even  the  head  of  some  creatures — 
including  even  garden  snails — were  cut  off,  they  would 
grow  again.  The  tail  and  legs  of  a  salamander  were 
removed,  and  reproduced  themselves  as  many  as  eight 
times  in  succession.  It  has  also  heen  found,  by  means 
of  experiments,  that  the  more  simple  the  structure  of  an 
animal  is,  the  more  do  its  several  parts  possess  a  power 
of  independent  esistence,  and  that  in  the  more  complex 
animals  the  derangement  of  one  part  much  more  affects 
the  action  of  the  entire  organism.  By  putting  two  live 
mice  in  a  closed  vessel  filled  with  pure  oxygen.  Dr. 
Priestley,  about  the  year  1774,  discovered  that  they  lived 
longer  than  in  an  equal  volume  of  ordinary  air;  he  also 
breathed  pure  oxygen,  and  felt  benefited,  and  said,  'Who 
can  tell  whether  this  pure  air  may  not  at  last  become  a 
&shioi)able  luxury  F '  By  confining  some  growing  mint 
in  a  vessel  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  carbonic  anhydride  by  combustion  or  breath- 
ing, be  discovered  the  important  &ct  that  the  air  was 
again  rendered  fit  to  support  combustion  and  life.  Some 
of  the  earliest  experiments  to  discover  the  effects  of  gal- 
vanism on  animals  were  made  by  Fowler,  in  the  year 
^1793.  Joir  Humphry  Davy,  by  means  of  a  seriea  of  ex- 
periments upon  himself,  breathing  particular  vapours  and 
gases,  and  gradually  increasing  the  duration  of  inspiration 
'  of  each,  discovered  the  intoxicating  effects  of  nitrous  oxide 
V  or  '  laughing  gas,'  as  it  was  afterwards  called. 

The  foregoing  instances  constitute  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  discoveries  selected  out  of  the  multitudes  which 
have  been  made  by  means  of  experiment.  In  nearly  all 
of  them  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  discoveries  were 
completely  made  by  experiment  alone.     Experiment  waa 
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only  one  of  the  chief  steps  in  the  process ;  BUggeBtioD,    \ 
imagination,  observation,  comparison,  and  inference  were     r   1  Z- 
also   employed,   and   coaatituted   an    important   part  ■  in    '_.- 
the  operation,  i  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  increase  of 
knowledge  was  due  in  each  instance  to  experiment  and 
observation  alone,  and  so  far  experiment  alone  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fertile  source  of  new  discoveries. 

o.  By  making  or  repeating,  in  a  modified  form, 
experiments  suggested  by  otlier  persona.  —  Sometimes 
one  man  suggests  an  experiment,  and  another  carries  it 
out,  or  repeats  it  in  a  modified  form.  '  Hooke  proposed 
to  observe  the  vibrations  of  a  bell,  by  strewing  flour  upon 
it.  But  it  was  Chladni,  a  German  philosopher,  who  en- 
riched acoustics  with  the  discovery  of  the  vast  variety  of 
symmetrical  figures  which  are  exhibited  on  plates  of 
regular  forms,  when  made  to  soimd.' '  Newton,  about 
the  year  1770,  suggested,  but  Lagrange  discovered,  that 
the  cause  of  the  moon  always  presenting  the  same  side 
to  the  earth,  was  the  attraction  of  the  latter  upon  the 
swelling  at  the  lunar  equator.  Previous  astronomers  sug- 
gested, and  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  confirmed  by  calcula- 
tion, that  the  orhit  of  the  November  meteors  extended 
beyond  Uranus.  Volta's  great  discovery  arose  from  re- 
peating Galvani's  experiments  and  studying  the  results  ; 
he  made  his  celebrated  pile  in  the  year  1800.  Wart- 
mann,  in  the  year  1846,  by  repeating  with  rays  of  heat 
the  experiment  which  Faraday  in  1845  had  made  with 
rays  of  light,  discovered  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  heat  rays  by  magnetism.  By  modifying 
the  apparatus  employed  by  Faraday  in  the  liquefaction  of 
gases,  I  was  enabled  to  subject  a  large  number  of  solid 
and  liquid  Bubstances  to  the  action  of  liquefied  carbonic 
anhydride,  ammonia,  cyanogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
>  Wbewell,  Sidorg  t^  ik»  Jnduetite  SoimMt,  3rd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  iSS. 
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gases,  and  to  discover  the  approximate  degree  of  electric 
conduction  resiataQce  of  liquid  carbonic  anbjdride.  Warl- 
tire's  experiment  of  exploding  a  mixture  of  common  air 
and  hydrogen  in  a  closed  vessel,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  heat  was  a  ponderable  substance,  suggested  to 
Cavendish  his  experiment,  by  means  of  which  he  dis- 
covered the  composition  of  water  by  synthesis.  After 
Scbeele  bad  discovered  that  nitrate  of  silver  turns  black  in 
the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Hitter,  in  the  year  1801, 
by  repeating  the  experiment,  fomid  that  the  greatest 
blackening  effect  took  place  not  in  the  yellow  or  brightest 
part  of  the  spectrum,  nor  even  in  the  visible  part  at  all, 
but  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  violet  end.  This  was 
the  origin  of  photography.  By  making  some  improve- 
ments in  the  apparatus  employed  by  Magnus  for  testing 
the  transparency  of  gases  to  radiant  heat,  Buff  and  Hoor- 
weg  were  enabled  to  discover  that  air  containing  aqueous 
vapour  was  but  little  more  opaque  than  air  alone,  and 
much  less  so  than  it  had  been  previously  supposed  to  be.* 

b.  By  extending  the  researches  of  othera. — ^Very  few 
scientific  researches  are  entirely  novel.  In  nearly  all  of 
them  something  has  already  been  done ;  and  in  many  the 
original  research  of  one  man  is  only  extended  by  another 
either  by  means  of  additional  experiments  of  a  Bimilar 
kind,  or  by  extending  the  same  research  in  some  par- 
ticular direction ;  and  indeed  the  whole  realm  of  new 
knowledge  may  be  considered  as  being  evolved  by  one 
vast  research,  of  which  different  investigators  develop 
particular  branches.  "We  require  to  stand  upon  the  terra 
Jvrma  of  the  known,  in  order  to  be  able  to  acquire  a  \'iew 
of  the  unknown. 

After  one  man  has  discovered  an  apparently  singular 
property  in  a  substance,  either  himself  or  othera  discover 
■  See  Phiioi^hital  ATagcaine,  December  1877,  pp.  123, 121. 
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the  same  in  a  large  number  of  bodies.  Out  of  a  very  lai^ 
number  of  instances  wbich  might  be  mentioned,  I  select 
a  very  few.  After  the  property  of  magnetism  bad  been 
discovered  in  iron,  and  that  of  electric  attraction  in 
amber  which  bad  been  rubbed,  Gilbert  extended,  by  means 
of  experiments,  the  list  of  magnetic  bodies,  and  of  those 
wbich  became  electric  by  friction.  Aft«r  Seebeck,  of  Ber- 
lin, had,  in  the  year  1822,  discovered  thermo-electricity. 
Professor  Gumming,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1823, 
extended  the  number  of  thermo-electric  aubetances,  and 
determined  their  order  in  a  series.  Haiiy  similarly  ex- 
tended the  list  of  pyro-electric  bodies ;  Faraday  that  of 
liquefiable  gases  and  of  magnetic  substances ;  Stokes  that 
of  fluorescent  substances,  &c.  &c.  It  having  been  die- 
covered  by  De  Luc,  in  the  year  1755,  that  ice,  during  the 
act  of  melting,  did  not  rise  in  temperature,  although  heat 
was  being  absorbed  by  it,  other  investigators  subsequently 
discovered  that  all  solid  substances  which  are  capable  of 
melting,  remain  stationary  in  temperature  during  the  act 
of  fusion. 

Other  discoveries  are  often  made  by  extending  the 
researches  of  a  previous  investigator  in  a  more  or  less  new 
direction.  Oalileo,  having  heard  that  Lipperaley,  a  Dutch 
maker  of  spectacles,  had  constructed  and  presented  to 
Count  Maurice  of  Xassau  on  apparatus  which  caused 
distant  objects  to  appear  near,  repeated  his  experiment, 
developed  the  telescope,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
modem  astronomy.  Gerboin,  in  1801,  having  diacovered 
the  electrolytic  movements  of  mercury.  Sir  John  Herscbel, 
in  1823,  by  extending  the  research  on  that  subject  in 
various  directions,  discovered  a  number  of  new  truths ;  and 
the  authcff,  by  a  similar  process,  in  the  year  1862,  was 
led  to  discover  tiie  phenomenon  of  *  electrolytic  sounds.' 
Fraunhofer,  Fox  Talbot,  Brewster,  Van  der  Willigen, 
M   S 
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Stokes,  W.  A.  Miller,  Angstrom,  Thalen,  SWaa,  Bunseo, 
Kirohoff,  Lockjer,  JaDsaen,  and  others,*  by  extending  the 
investigation  of  spectral  lines  originally  discovered  by  Wol- 
laston,  evolved  the  entire  scieace  of  apectroBcopic  analysis, 
c  By  vavng  known  inatrv/menta  or  forcM  in  a  -nsw 
way. — Sometimes  even  a  slight  variation  of  a  known 
experiment  is  attended  by  a  different  effect,  and  leads 
to  a  discovery.  By  the  employment  of  the  prism  in  a 
novel  manner,  Newton  was  enabled  to  make  bis  memo- 
rable discovery  of  the  composition  and  dispersion  of  white 
light ;  and  nearly  all  the  discoveries  which  have  since 
been  made  in  spectrum  analysis,  and  which  now  constitute 
a  very  important  branch  of  physical  science,  were  effected 
by  a  similar  method.  In  the  year  1775,  Graham  suggested 
the  employment  of  the  magnetic  pendulum,  or  needle  of 
oscillation,  to  discover  the  variations  of  magnetic  intensity. 
The  use  of  the  voltaic  current  also  in  a  particular  new 
way  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  alkali-metals  by  Davy,  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  ( on  May  2, 
1  800),  and  to  the  whole  of  the  dis(X>7eries  which  have  since 
been  made  in  the  science  of  electro-chemistry.  '  Messrs, 
Nicholstm  and  Carlisle  were  the  first  persons  who  repeated 
Yolta's  experiments  with  the  voltaic  apparatus,  which 
speedily  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  They  ascertained 
that  the  zinc  end  of  the  pile  was  positive,  and  the  copper  end 
negative.  Happening  to  put  a  diop  of  water  on  the  upper- 
most plate,  and  to  put  into  it  the  extremity  of  a  gold  wire 
connected  with  the  undermost  plate,  they  observed  an 
extrication  of  air-bubbles  from  the  wire.  This  led  them  to 
suspect  that  the  water  was  decomposed.  To  detenmne  the 
point,  they  collected  a  little  of  the  gas  extricated,  and 
found  it  hydrc^en.  They  then  attached  a  gold  vrire  to 
the  zinc  end  of  the  pile,  and  another  gold  wire  to  the 

>  8m  pages  178, 1T9. 
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copper  end,  and  plunged  tbe  two  wires  into  a  glasa  of 
water,  taking  care  not  to  allow  them  to  touch  each  other. 
GsH  was  extricated  from  both  wires.  On  collecting  that 
from  the  wire  attached  to  the  zino  end,  it  was  found  to  be 
oxygen  ga»,  while  that  from  the  copper  end  wae  hydrogen 
gas.  The  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  extricated  was  just 
double  that  of  the  oxygeu  gas  ;  and  the  two  gases  being 
mixed,  and  au  electric  spark  passed  through  them,  they 
burnt  with  an  explosion,  and  were  completely  converted 
into  water.  Thus  it  was  demonstrated  that  water  was 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  pile,  and  that  the  o^gen 
was  extricated  from  the  positive  pole  and  the  hydrogen 
from  the  negative.  This  held  when  the  communicating 
wires  were  gold  or  platinum ;  but  if  they  were  of  copper, 
silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  or  zinCj  then  only  hydrogen  gas  wa« 
extricated  from  the  negative  wire.  The  positive  wire 
evolved  little  or  no  gae,  but  it  was  rapidly  oxidised. 
Thus  the  connection  between  chemical  decompositions  and 
electrical  currents  was  first  established.* '  By  using  the 
voltaic  current  in  a  new  maimer,  Gerboin,  in  the  year 
1801,  discovered  the  electrolytic  movements  of  mercury. 
Trommsdorff  also,  about  the  year  1 803,  by  employing  very 
large  plates  in  a  voltaic  battery,  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  thin  leaves  of  metal  might  lie  ignited  by  means  of 
voltaic  electricity.  It  was  by  using  in  a  particular  manner 
the  conductor  of  a  voltaic  current  that  Oersted  discovered 
electro-magnetism,  and  Ampere  discovered  the  laws  of 
electro-magnetic  action. 

In  the  production  of  colours  from  white  light  by  means 
of  thin  films,  Newton,  by  adopting  the  device  of  pressing 
two  glass  lenses  together,  was  enabled  to  discover  the 
thickness  of  the  film  which  was  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  each  colour.     By  examining  the  different  kinds 

>  ThgrnBon,  Ei^ory  qf  Chemiitry,  vcl,  il.  p.  3SG. 
H  ■  2 
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of  solar  rays  b;  means  of  a  tfaennometer,  W.  Herschel,  in 
tbe  year  1800,  discovered  the  dark  heat  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  Fizeau  succeBs&lly  employed  a  TeTolvlDg  miiror 
for  determining  tbe  velocity  of  light.  Melloni  adopted 
tbe  method  of  using  a  thermo-electric  pile  and  galvano- 
meter as  a  measure  of  radiant  heat,  and  made  an  extensive 
series  of  determinations  of  the  relative  degrees  of  trans- 
parency of  difierent  solid  and  liquid  bodies  to  rays  of  heat 
by  means  of  it.  Tyndall  also  employed  a  very  delicate 
method  of  detenuining  tbe  relative  degrees  of  thermic 
opacity  of  vapours  and  gases  by  means  of  the  same  instru- 
ments, and  evolved  many  new  truths.  By  applying  a  steady 
pull  to  tbe  ends  of  wiiea  whilst  raising  them  to  and  cool- 
ing them  from  a  temperature  of  redness,  I  discovered  a 
sudden  molecular  change  in  iron.  By  enclosing  tlie  wire 
in  a  glass  tube  provided  with  a  small  exit-pipe  contAia- 
ing  water,  Professor  Barrett  discovered  that  the  molecular 
change  during  cooling  was  attended  by  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  beat;  and  Dr.  Norris,  by  devising  and  using  a 
third  and  different  mode  of  manipulation,  has  recently 
been  enabled  to  investigate  systematically  in  a  difierent 
way  this  anomalous  phenomenon. 

d.  By  making  converse  expermienta  to  those  already 
/mown — This  plan  is  based  upon  the  mechanical  principle 
of  action  and  reaction,and  some  very  importantdiscoveries 
have  been  made  by  its  means.  An  electric  current  having 
been  found  by  Oersted  to  produce  magnetism,  Faraday 
adopted  this  method,  and,  by  a  converse  form  of  Oersted's 
experiment,  discovered  the  way  to  produce  electric  currenta 
by  means  of  magDetism,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
branch  of  science  called  magneto-electricity,  and  all  ita 
great  technical  appliances.  Peltier's  discovery  of  electro- 
thermacy  was  also  effected  by  means  of  converse  forms  of 
experiment    to  those  employed  by  Seebeck  to  discover 
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therm  o-electricity.  In  deviaing  experiments  of  this  kind, 
the  great  mechanical  law  of  equality  of  action  and  reaction, 
and  the  principle  of  equivalency  of  forces,  must  be  re- 
membered ;  also  the  fact,  that  whilst  in  a  direct  experi- 
ment a  cause  may  produce  a  conspicuous  effect,  in  the 
converse  experiment  the  causes  may  be  distributed,  or  so 
operate  as  to  produce  only  a  feeble  effect ;  and  the  dpgree 
of  any  particular  effect  cannot  usually  be  determined 
beforehand.  The  converse  form  of  Faraday's  great  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  rotation  of  polarised  light  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  sought  for. 

e.  By  svhjectmg  different  forces  or  a  aerieg  of  sidt- 
stajicea  to  eimilar  new  eondiUone. — This  method  is 
adapted  to  discover  the  degree  of  uuivnrBality  of  a  particalar 
property.  For  instance,  by  suspending  a  great  variety  of 
substances  free  to  move  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
magnet,  Faraday  discovered  the  universality  of  magnetism ; 
Coulomb  had  previously  made  a  similar  attempt. 

It  is  also  eminently  suitable  for  discovering  entirely 
new  and  unsuspected  phenomena.  By  it  we  may  solve 
the  singular  and  apparently  insoluble  problem,  how  to 
search  for  aovMthing  new,  a/nd  be  sure  of  findA/ng  it. 
This  method,  like  most  others,  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  principle,  that  if  we  put  matter  or  its  forces 
under  new  conditions,  new  effects  take  place.  If  we 
further  put  a  ^uffieierU  nwmher  of  forces  or  substances 
under  the  new  conditions,  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
instances  of  the  new  effect  are  very  likely  to  be  in- 
cluded, and,  being  conspicuous,  will  be  thrust  upon  our 
notice.  This  plan  usually  affords  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion (I  have  found  about  one  or  two  per  cent.)  of  new 
results  ;  it  is,  however,  a  certain  one,  provided  one  or  two 
hundred  substances  are  emfJoyed.  But  if  only  a  small 
number  of  substances  are  used  it  is  very  tmcertain,  because 
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we  look  only  for  what  we  expect,  and  we  see  only  what  we 
look  for,  and  foil  to  Bee  what  we  do  not  look  for,  eveo 
though  it  be  present,  unless  it  exists  in  a  conspicuous 
degree.  I  have  used  this  method  with  perfect  success  on 
several  occasions.  By  subjecting  a  large  number  of  metal- 
lic solutions  of  various  kinds  to  electrolysis,  I  found  what 
is  called  '  explosive  or  amorphous  antimony,'  and  by  sepa- 
rately immersing  a  great  variety  of  substances  in  lique- 
fied hydrochloric  acid  gas,  I  discovered  that  caustic  lime, 
after  being  immersed  during  several  days  in  that  liquid 
imder  a  pressure  of  about  1,100  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
which  forced  the  acid  into  all  its  pores,  perfectly  retained 
its  alkalinity  contrary  to  all  anticipations  derived  from 
previous  chemical  knowledge,  i.e.  notwithstanding  the 
■  powerful  tendency  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  and  form  water,  the  great  pre- 
disposition of  the  chlorine  to  combine  with  the  calcium  to 
form  a  salt,  and  the  extreme  avidity  of  that  salt  to  unite 
with  the  newly-formed  water.  In  a  similar  way,  by  sub- 
jecting large  numbers  of  substances  to  contact  with  various 
liquefied  gases,  e.g.  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  cyano- 
gen, and  hydrocyanic  acid,  seveml  other  new  and  interest- 
ing results  were  obtained.  Many  other  similar  researches 
with  other  liquefied  gases  remain  yet  to  be  made. 

/.  By  examiniTig  the  effects  of  a  particular  force 
upon,  aubata/nces. — As  there  are  various  forces,  and  many 
ways  of  applying  them,  this  method  is  extremely  varied 
and  extensive,  and  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
more  limited  ones;  and  to  describe  all  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  by  means  of  it,  would  require  a 
treatise  to  be  written  upon  each  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  sciences. 

Various  discoveries  have  resulted  firom  applying  pres- 
sure to  substances.    The  well-known  law  of  Boyle  and 
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Mariotte,  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  a  given  temperature 
varies  inversely  &b  the  degree  of  pressure  put  upon  it,  wa« 
arrived  at  by  subjecting  gases  to  definite  d^^reee  of  com- 
pression. B;  subjecting  gases  to  the  combined  influence 
of  great  pressure  and  cold,  Davy,  Faraday,  Natt«rer,  and 
others  succeeded  in  liquefying  tfaose  which  could  not  be 
liquefied  by  pressure  alone.  By  examining  polarised  light 
also  whilst  it  was  passing  through  bodies  subjected  to 
unequal  mechanical  force,  Brewster  and  others  discovered 
symmetrical  changes  of  internal  sbucture  in  bodies,  The 
entire  science  of  photo-chemistry  and  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy were  evolved  by  examining  the  effect  of  light  upon 
various  chemical  compounds. 

An  immense  number  of  chemical  and  other  discoveries 
have  also  been  made  by  applying  heat  to  various  substances 
and  mixtures  of  substances.  It  was  by  this  means  the 
great  truth  was  gradually  discovered,  that  all  simple  bodies 
are  converted  into  vapours  or  gases  at  a  sufficiently 
elevated  temperature,  and  compound  ones  were  either 
similarly  affected  or  were  decomposed.  The  alchemists 
employed  this  method  extensively,  and  thereby  discovered 
most  of  the  common  acids,  many  volatile  bodies,  the  pro- 
perties of  gunpowder,  &c.  Ujatar,  or  Geber,  a  great 
Arabian  chemist  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  obtained  liquid  nitric  acid  by  distilling  in  a 
retort  Cyprus  vitriol,  alum,  and  saltpetre;  Rhazes,  an 
Arabian  physician,  bom  a.d.  860,  obtained  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  by  distilling  green  vitriol ;  he  also  prepared 
concentrated  alcohol  by  distUling  spirit  of  wine  with 
quicklime.  The  Arabians  at  that  period  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  effect  of  heat  upon  automatic  fire, 
made  from  equal  parts  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  sulphide 
of  antimony,  to  which  was  added  liquid  asphaltum,  a  little 
quicklime,  and  some  juice  of  sycamore,  and  the  mixture 
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dried  ;  they  also  made  gunpowder  from  one  part  of  sul- 
phnr,  two  of  charcoal,  and  six  of  aaltpetre,  and  employed 
it  for  filling  rockets  and  crackere.* 

The  discovery  of  phosphoruB  by  Brandt  may  he  coq- 
aidered  to  have  arisen  in  a  similar  way.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  oeDtury,  Achild  Bechil,  a  Saracen,  distilled 
a  mixture  of  dried  extract  of  urine,  clay,  lime,  and  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  thereby  obtained  an  artificial  carbuncle 
which  shone  in  the  dark  '  like  a  full  moon.' '  In  the  year 
1669,  phosphorus  was  again  diecoTered  in  human  urine  as 
*  a  dark,  unctuous,  dauMng  mass,'  by  Brandt,  a  merchant 
of  Hamburg,  while  searching  for  a  liquid  capaUe  of 
transmuting  silver  into  gold.  By  applying  heat  to  oxide 
of  mercury,  Priestley  in  the  year  1774  discovered  oxygen, 
and  by  heating  black  oxide  of  manganese  to  redness, 
Scheele  in  the  following  year  re-discovered  that  gas. 

The  discovery  of  hyponitrons  acid  is  also  an  instance  of 
the  effect  of  beat  upon  substances.  '  Mr.  Crahn  happening 
to  be  one  day  in  the  nhop  of  Mr.  Loock,  that  gentleman 
mentioned  to  him  a  circumstance  which  had  lately  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  an 
explanation.  If  a  quantity  of  saltpetre  be  put  into  a 
crucible  and  raised  to  such  a  temperature  as  shall  not 
merely  melt  it  but  occasion  an  agitation  in  it  like  boiling, 
and  if,  after  a  certain  time,  the  crucible  be  taken  out  of 
the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  saltpetre  still  continues 
nenhal,  but  it«  properties  are  altered ;  for,  if  distilled 
vinegar  be  poured  upon  it,  red  fumes  are  given  out,  while 
vin^iar  produces  no  effect  upon  the  saltpetre  before  it  has 
been  thus  heated.  Mr.  Loock  wished  from  Crabn  an 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon ;  &afan  was 
unable  to  explain  it,  but  promised  to  put  the  question  to 

■  See  Draper,  ZnUlleetval  Decelepment  tf  Emvpe,  p.  SOS. 
*  mA.  p.  304. 
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Professor  Bergmann.  He  did  so  accordlnffly,  but  Berg- 
mana  was  as  unable  to  find  an  explanation  as  himself. 
On  returning  a  few  days  after  to  Mr.  lioock's  shop,  Gahn 
was  informed  that  there  was  a  yomig  man  in  the  shop  who 
bad  given  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  This  yonng 
man  was  Scheele,  who  had  informed  Mr.  Loock  that  there 
were  two  species  of  acids  confounded  under  the  name  of 
spirit  of  nUre,  what  we  at  present  call  nitric  and  hypo- 
nitrous  acids.  Nitric  acid  has  a  stronger  affinity  for 
potash  than  vinegar  has,  but  fayponitroua  acid  baa  a 
weaker.  The  heat  of  the  fire  changes  the  nitric  acid  of 
the  saltpetre  to  kyponitrous,  hence  the  phenomenon.'' 
It  was  by  observing  that  when  *  meTciuial  calx '  {i.e.  oxide 
of  mercury)  was  heated  alone,  it  evolved  *  pure  air '  (i.e. 
oxygen),  and  when  heated  with  charcoal  it  gave  out '  fixed 
air'  (i.e.  carbonic  anhydride)  that  Lavoisier  in  1775  dis- 
covered that  *  filed  air '  ie  composed  of  *  pure  air  '  miited 
to  carbon.  It  was  also  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
junction  of  two  metals,  viz.,  bismuth  and  copper,  connected 
with  a  galvanometer,  that  Seebeck  in  1822  made  the 
important  discovery  of  thermo-electricity ;  and  by  ex- 
posing prismatic  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel  to  solar 
heat,  Mitscherlich  discovered  that  they  became  altered  in 
structure  and  converted  into  minute  octohedrons  with 
square  bases. 

Many  discoveries  have  been  made  by  applying  elec- 
tricity to  bodies  and  examining  the  effects.  In  this  way 
Otto  Guericke  discovered  that  electrified  bodies  repel  each 
other.  By  imparting  static  electricity  to  an  insulated 
wire,  666  feet  long,  Gray  and  Wbeler,  in  the  year  1729, 
discovered  the  important  iact  of  electric  conduction.  By 
the  same  method,  between  the  years  1720  and  1736,  the 

'  ThomKn,  JSItbvy  ^  CkemMry,  toI.  ii.  p.  M. 
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Bame  investigators  discbveied  that  the  human  body  is  a 
conductor;  that  Bulphur,  resins,  &c,  when  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool  upon  insulators,  were  electric ;  and  that 
electricity  may  be  retained  in  bodies  by  wrapping  them 
in  worsted.  By  applying  the  electric  force  to  tie  head 
of  a  recently  killed  ox,  Aldini  in  1796  discovered  that 
powerful  muscular  contractions  were  produced.  By  pass- 
ing electric  xparks  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  Fourcroy,  Yauquelin,  and  Seguin  in  1790  dis- 
covered the  qualitative  composition  of  water  synthetically, 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  passing  the  electric  spark,  hf 
means  of  fine  gold  wires,  as  electrodes,  through  watar, 
Faetz  and  Van  Troostwik  discovered  the  electric  decom- 
position of  water.  By  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  in  the 
year  1800,  Cruickshank  discovered  the  eflect  of  that  force 
on  litmus  paper,  and  Dr.  Henry  decomposed  nitric  uid 
sulphuric  acids. 

It  was  by  applying  the  voltaic  current  to  various  sub- 
stances in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  N^icholson  and  Car- 
lisle had  applied  it  to  water  that  *  Henry,  Haldane,  Davy, 
and  other  experimenters  found  that  other  chemical  com- 
pounds were  decomposed  by  the  electric  currents  as  well 
as  w&ter.  Ammonia,  for  example,  nitric  acid,  and  varioua 
salts  were  decomposed  by  it.  In  the  year  1803,  an  im- 
portant set  of  experiments  was  published  by  Beizelius  and 
Hiainger.  They  decomposed  eleven  different  salts  by 
exposing  them  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  electricity. 
The  salts  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  iron  or  silver  wires 
from  the  two  poles  of  the  pile  were  plunged  into  the  solu- 
tion. In  every  one  of  these  decompositions  the  acid  was 
deposited  round  the  positive  wire,  and  the  base  of  the  salt 
round  the  negative  wire.  When  anunonia  was  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  galvanic  electricity,  the  azotic  gas 
BepanLted  from  the  positive  wire,  and  the  hydrogen  from 
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the  negative.' '  By  rarefying  gases,  and  pasaing  electric 
diacharges  throu^  them,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  that  force  through  them  de- 
creases as  the  degree  of  rare&ctioo  of  the  gas  is  increased, 
up  to  a  certain  high  degree ;  but  beyond  that  it  increafies 
until  the  force  will  not  pass  at  all. 

g.  By  examining  the  effect  of  miutual  contact  of  aub- 
ata/ncea  upon  each  other. — Numerous  discoveries  in  the 
subjects  of  percussion,  friction,  adhesion,  capillarity, 
endosmose,  osmose,  absorption  and  diffusion  of  liquids 
and  gases,  chemical  action,  the  excitement  of  frictiotuil 
and  voltaic  electricity,  have  been  made  by  this  meUiod. 
This  mode  of  procedure  is  a  very  common  one  in  che- 
mistry, and  is  the  usual  one  of  discovering  new  chemical 
reactions  and  compounds ;  thousands  of  new  chemical  facts 
have  been*  found  in  this  way.  We  may  always  safely 
assume  the  hypothesis  that  each  substance  either  unites 
chemically  with,  or  acts  in  some  other  way  upon  many 
others ;  and  as  soon  as  any  new  elementary  substance, 
or  any  new  acid  or  base  is  discovered,  we  may  proceed 
to  devise  and  execute  experiments  founded  upon  that 
idea.  Pouillet,  in  1822,  discovered  the  general  truth, 
that  when  a  liquid  wets  a  solid,  or  is  absorbed  by  it,  heat 
is  evolved. 

Every  new  chemical  clement  has  been  successfully 
treated  in  this  way,  and  almost  the  entire  fiibric  of  che- 
mical reactions  and  compounds  has  been  erected  by  this 
method.  Nearly  the  whole  series  of  tests  in  analytical 
chemistry  were  found  by  means  of  it ;  it  has  also  been  the 
basis  of  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, and  to  illustrate  it  fiilly  would  be  nearly  equivalent 
to  writing  a  history  of  chemistry.  As  almost  every  suIh 
stance  either  combines  with  or  acts  upon  nearly  every 
I  Thomson,  BUtiuy  i^  Ckemitfrg,  vol.  il  p.  SS6. 
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other  substance  under  suitaUe  conditions  of  pressure, 
temperature,  electrolyHis,  &c.,  an  almost  infinite  series,  of 
eTer-increaeing  extent,  of  new  compounds  is  continually 
expanding  before  as  in  our  views  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
future.' 

During  the  ninth  century,  Geber  discovered,  by  mix- 
ing together  nitric  acid  and  salammoniac,  that  a  liquid 
was  formed  which  was  capable  of  dissolving  gold.  Sylvius, 
a  medical  man  of  Amsterdam  (bom  in  1614),  by  employ- 
ing this  method,  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  that  two 
subBtances,  which  by  mutual  contact  acted  violently  upon 
each  other,  by  tfaeir  union  lost  their  violence ;  and  this 
discovery  has  ever  sisce  constituted  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  idea  and  definition  of  chemical  energy. 

By  examining  the  contact  action  of  substances  upon 
each  other,  Boyle,  about  the  year  1670.  and' Beigmann 
(about  the  year  1770)  made  many  chemical  discoveries.' 
The  great  value  of  thin  method  of  discovery,  especially 
in  the  science  of  chemistry,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  Scheele,  one  of  the  most  successful  chemical  disco- 
verers, largely  employed  it,  and  made  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  numerous  diHcoveries  by  its  means.  When  investigating 
the  properties  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  ^Scheele's 
method  of  proceeding  was  to  try  the  effect  of  all  the 
different  reagents  on  it.  It  dissolved  in  sulphurous  and 
nitrous  acids,  and  the  solution  was  colourless.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  did  not  act  upon  it,  nor  nitric  acid ;  but  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  dissolved  it  l^  the  assistance  of 
heat.'  '  Muriatic  acid  effervesced  with  it,  when  asststed 
by  beat,  and  the  elastic  fiuid  that  passed  off  had  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  the  smell  of  aqua-regia.  He  collected 
quantities  of  this  elastic  fiuid  {ckiorine)  in  bladders,  and 
determined  some  of  ita  most  remarkaUe  properties ;  it 
■  Compare  pages  SO,  31.  *  Bee  pages  SSS-SiO. 
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destroyed  colours,  and  tinged  the  bladder  yellow  as  nittlc 
acid  does.'  '  Scheele's  mode  of  collecting  chlorine  gas  in 
a  bladder  did  not  enable  him  to  determine  its  characters 
with  so  much  precision  ae  vas  afterwards  d<Hie.  But  his 
accuracy  waa  so  great  that  everything  which  be  stated 
respecting  it  waa  correct  bo  far  as  it  went.' '  It  was  by 
examining  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  upon  each 
other,  under  different  cJrcumstAnces,  that  the  formation 
of  water  by  synthesis  was  first  discovered.*  Smithaon 
Tennant  was  the  first  to  demonstrate,  in  the  year  1791, 
the  adstence  of  a  phosphide  of  calcium,  by  heating  to- 
gether lime  and  phosphorus.* 

The  discovery  of  hydrogen  acids'was  similarly  effected. 
After  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  it  was  found  that  his  general 
statement  or  theory,  that  all  acids  contain  oxygen,  was 
not  correct.  By  means  of  an  experiment,  made  before 
several  eminent  scientific  men  in  Edinburgh,  Davy,  in  the 
year  1812,  showed  that  when  dry  ammonia  was  allowed  to 
unite  with  dry  '  muriatic  acid '  gas,  little  or  no  water  was 
produced,  and  therefore  no  oxygen  was  present. 

h.  By  exam/ini/ng  the  influence  of  ti/me  v/pon  phe- 
TioTtiena. — Time  and  space  are  the  most  fundamental 
conditions  of  all  things.  The  influence  of  time  upon  phe- 
nomena is  often  n^lected;  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  this  condition  is  the  most  imperfect  of  all, 
largely  because  of  the  very  liipited  duration  of  human 
life.  By  subjecting  substances  to  long-continued  pro- 
cesses, a  multitude  of  new  truths  would  probably  be  found 
of  which  we  are  at  present  quite  unaware.  The  forma- 
tion of  crystals,  gems,  precious  stones,  diamonds,  &c,  in 
the  earth  is  probably  due  to  actions  continued  over  long 
periods  of  time.     The  discoveries  by  Andrew  Croase,  of 

■  TbomsoD,  SUtarf  o/  Ckgrnittry,  voL  li.  p.  66. 
•  Be«  pttgM  6Vi,  641.  ■  See  page  B18. 
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the  artificial  formation  of  minerals,  were  made  by  this 
method ;  he  passed  feeUe  electric  currentP,  during  many 
months,  through  water  and  other  liquids  containing 
fragments  of  various  stones,  and  1^  that  means  formed  a 
number  of  different  crystalline  minerab  by  electric  ac- 
tion.' The  discovery  of  the  partial  conversion  of  wood 
into  coal  by  exposure  to  heat  and  pressure  during  several 
years  in  a  steam  boiler,  belongs  to  this  method  of  research. 
The  experiments  also  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  of  placing 
small  quantities  of  blue  vitriol  and  other  coloured  soluble 
substances  in  the  bottom  of  very  tall  vertical  glass  tnbes, 
filled  with  water  and  hermetically  sealed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amounts  of  difiusion,  &c.,  and  other  effects, 
after  a  great  length  of  time,  are  based  upon  this  plan.  It 
is  calculated  that  several  hundreds  of  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  diffusive  process.  A  whole  mul- 
titude of  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  easily 
suggested,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  methods  of  research,  lies  not  in  the  suggestion  of 
new  ideas,  but  in  the  large  amounts  of  time,  labour,  and 
expense  necessary  for  testing  them ;  we  require,  in  iact, 
more  just  reward  for  the  labour  of  original  research,  and 
the  experiments  would  be  made. 

It  was  by  employing  widely  different  substances  to 
form  the  bob  of  a  pendulum,  and  allowing  the  latter  to 
vibrate  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  that  Bessel  discovered 
that  the  attraction  of  the  earth  had  no  specific  relation  to 
different  kinds  of  matter,  but  acted  upon  all  of  them 
equally.  The  discovery  of  silver  in  the  water  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  a  result  of  chemical  analysis  of  the 
metal  sheathing  of  a  ship  which  had  been  sailing  during 
several  years  in  those  waters,  near  the  coast  of  South 
America ;  during  the  long-continued  contact  of  the  metal 
>  See  NoBd,  Jfimxi^  o/  HketrMty,  itb  edit.  p.  378. 
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with  tiie  water,  the  former  had  extracted  from  the  latter  an 
extremely  minute  proportion  of  silver  which  it  contained. 

This  method  is  often  extremely  valuable  in  enabling 
us  to  discover  minute  residuary  phenomena ;  and  those  are 
often  the  most  important.  The  most  influential  pheno- 
mena are  not  the  most  violent,  but  those  which  operate  in 
the  most  nniversal  and  constant  manner.  Some  of  the 
greatest  truths  respecting  geological  and  astronomical 
phenomena — the  age  of  the  Earth,  the  gradual  diffusion 
and  dissipation  of  energy,  the  stability  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, &c. — can  only  be  ascertained  by  compariBon  of  data 
obtained  at  periods  the  widest  possible  of  intervals  asunder. 
The  influence  of  time  is  seen  on  the  grandest  scale  in 
the  pheaomeua  <rf  astronomy  and  geol(^ ;  here  the  expe- 
riments are  made  for  us,  and  continued  not  merely  for  a 
few  years,  bnt  dnrii^  hundreds,  thousands,  and  even  mil- 
lions of  years. 

i.  By  mvesUgatiTig  the  effects  of  extreTne  degrees  of 
force  on  aubatances. — By  subjecting  water  and  other 
liquids  to  great  pressure,  Colladon,  Sturm,  Oersted,  and 
Begnault  discovered  that  liquids  in  general  are  slightly 
compressible;  that  water  is  thirteen  and  a  half  times 
as  compressible  as  mercury;  also  that  liquids  are  per- 
fectly elastic.  By  subjecting  various  gases  to  powerful 
pressure  and  extreme  cold,  Davy,  Faraday,  Natteret, 
Thilorier,  and  others,  proved  that  vapours  and  gases 
were  the  products  of  the  influence  of  temperature  upon 
very  volatile  liquids  and  solids.  In  the  year  1835,  Thilo- 
rier solidified  carbonic  anhydride  by  the  intense  cold  of  its 
own  evaporation.  By  employing  great  pressure,  and  an 
elevated  temperature,  Cagnaird  de  la  Tour  made  several 
remarkable  diBcoveries  respecting  liquids  and  vapours, 
and  Andrews  subsequently  discovered  the  continuity  of 
the  liquid,  Taporoos,  and  gaseous  states.    By  employing 
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eaormous  pressuxes,  Hopkins,  Bunsen,  Sir  W.  ThomsoD, 
Sorby,  MoaBSon,  and  others  made  a  Qumber  of  discoveries 
of  the  effects  of  those  pressures  upon  the  meltings  aod 
freezing-points  and  solubilities  of  bodies.  It  was  by  sub- 
jecting gases  to  enormous  pressure  and  intense  cold  tliat 
Cailletet  liquefied  nitrous  oxide,  and  Pictet  converted 
oxygen  and  even  hydrogen  into  liquids.  It  was  by  sub- 
jecting all  kinds  of  substances  to  extremely  powerful 
magnetism,  that  Faraday  was  enabled  to  discover  many 
new  truths.  A  very  great  number  of  new  experiments 
remaJD  to  be  made  on  the  solubility  of  solids  in  liquids 
and  the  electrolysis  of  liquids  whilst  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure  and  cold ;  also  on  the  electrolysia  of  substances 
in  a  fused  state  at  very  high  temperatures. 

j.  By  employm&ni  of  inetnmieTUa  of  vary  (fr«at  power. 
This  method  is  closely  allied  to,  and  may  be  conddeied  as 
included  in,  the  one  just  described.  By  the  employment 
of  very  powerful  presses,  Hopkins,  Mousson,  and  others 
made  various  discoveries  respecting  the  effects  of  enormous 
pressure  on  the  melting-points  of  solids  and  the  solidify- 
ing points  of  liquids.  By  means  of  very  large  solar  lenses, 
and  also  by  using  very  powerM  furnaces  and  blow-pipes, 
some  of  the  most  refractory  substances  have  been  melted. 
It  was  by  the  use  of  very  large  and  powerful  telescopes  that 
Sir  J,  and  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  Lord  Bosse  were  enabled  to 
make  many  of  their  astronomical  discoveries,  and  found 
that  nebul»  really  existed,  whilst  some  other  celestial  ap* 
pearances,  which  were  previously  considered  to  be  nebulse, 
were  found  to  be  stars.  *  By  means  of  the  Earl  of  Rosae's 
telescope,  the  qnantity  of  light  that  enters  the  human  eye 
from  any  part  of  the  heavens,  is  increased  something  like 
fifty  thousand  times.' '   It  was  by   employing  a  voltaic 

'  Wliew«l],  Plurality  ^  Woridt,  p.  llC 
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battery  compOBed  of  very  lai^  platea,  that  Trommsdor£r,  in 
the  year  1803,  diBcovered  the  voltaic  combustioD  of  tliin 
leaves  of  metal.  Mr.  Children  also,  by  the  aid  of  such  an 
instrument,  in  the  year  1809,  was  enabled  to  melt  the 
most  refractory  substances,  including  platinum,  osmi- 
iridium,  the  oxides  of  uranium,  molybdenum,  tungsten, 
cerium,  titanium,  and  tantalum.  By  means  of  the  cur- 
rent fiom  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  Davy,  in  the  year 
1806,  first  isolated  the  allmli  metals,  and  truly  discovered 
them.  By  similar  means,  in  the  year  1813,  he  discovered 
the '  voltaic  arc,'  or  convective  discharge  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, and  melted  magnesia,  lime,  sapphire,  and  various 
other  extremely  infusible  substances.  By  trying  the  eSect 
of  a  powerful  magnet  upon  that  discharge,  be  also,  in  the 
year  1820,  discovered  the  magnetic  character  and  rotation 
of  the  voltaic  arc 

In  the  year  1836,  Croeae,  by  employing  a  great  number 
of  cells  of  a  wat«r  battery,  was  enabled  to  artificially  pro- 
duce a  number  of  different  minerals.  Gassiot  also,  in 
more  recent  times,  by  using  similar  but  more  powerful 
means,  discovered  that  the  electric  discharge  of  the  bat- 
tery would  pass  through  atmospheric  air  juvvious  to  mak- 
ing any  contact  of  the  poles  of  the  battery.  W.  De  la  Eue 
also,  by  employing  a  highly  insulated  series  of  10,000  cells, 
each  cell  being  composed  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  silver 
excited  by  a  solution  of  Balammooiac,  has  discovered  quite 
recently  some  of  the  laws,  and  a  nimiber  of  additional 
phenomena,  relating  to  that  discharge. 

The  discovery  of  electro-magnetism  by  Oersted,  in  the 
year  1819,  enabled  very  powerful  magnets  to  be  made, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  discoveries  to  be  evolved  by 
their  aid.  It  was  by  the  employment  of  such  magnets 
that  Faraday  was  enabled  to  discover  diamagnetism,  the 
universality  of  magnetism,  and    the    magnetic    rotary 

0  0 
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pol&risation  of  li^ht.  Pliicker  also,  of  Boon,  in  the  year 
1847,  by  means  of  a  powerful  magnet,  diBcovered  various 
effects  of  magnetism  on  crystals ;  that  their  axes  tend  to 
assume  definite  positions  with  regard  to  a  maguet ;  a 
crystal  with  a  single  axis  placing  itself  transversely  to  the 
m&gnetiam,  as  if  repelled ;  and  one  with  two  axes  be- 
having as  if  hath  axes  were  repelled  ;  also  that  this  effect 
was  independent  of  the  para-  or  dia-magnetio  character  of 
the  crystals ;  and  that  it  was  simply  a  directive  and  not  a 
repulsive  effect. 

Many  investigators  in  succession,  by  gradually  im- 
proving the  electro-dynamic  induction  coil  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  ao  increased  its  power  that  electric 
discharges  in  the  cool  atmosphere  have  been  obtained,  of 
more  than  forty  inches  in  length ;  and  much  additional 
knowledge  has  thus  been  obtained  respecting  the  nature 
and  effects  of  electric  dischaige.  By  means  of  great 
improvements  in  the  power  of  magneto-electric  machinee, 
investigators  have  been  enabled  to  more  completely 
examine  and  discover  new  truths  respecting  the  electric 
light,  the  electric  fusion  of  metals,  &c.  In  microscopy, 
spectrum  analysis,  and  other  subjects,  a  whole  multitude 
of  discoveries  have  been  made  by  means  of  powerfiil  ap- 
patatos,  which  could  not  have  been  effected  without  such 
assistance  ;  and  in  every  department  of  science,  every  in- 
crease of  power  of  the  apparatus  has  been  quickly  followed 
by  new  discoveries  and  an  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the 
foregoing  are  only  a  few  instances  selected  out  of  the 
great  multitude  of  new  truths  which  have  been  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  this  method. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

UI8C0TBBT    BT    UEAH8    or    ADDITIONAL,    NBW,    OB    lUPROTED 
OBSBSTATIONB. 

This  also  is  a  most  v&ried  and  extensive  method,  because 
in  nearly  every  department  of  science  a  great  many  addi- 
tional observations  always  remain  to  be  made.  All  oar 
tables  of  the  constants  of  Nature  are  more  or  less  incom- 
plete ;  Eome  are  exceedingly  so,  others  have  not  been  com- 
menced. Some  observations,  such  as  those  of  the  three 
terrestrial  magnetic  elements,  require  to  be  made  and 
continued,  minute  by  minute,  day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
through  long  periods  of  time.  The  specific  gravities  at 
ordinary  temperatures  of  a  large  munber  of  bodies  have 
not  yet  been  determined,  and  still  less  of  those  and  other 
bodies  at  all  temperatures,  and  under  all  pressures.  Simi- 
lar remarks  may  be  made  of  the  melting  points  of  solids 
and  the  boiling  and  congealing  points  of  liquids,  under  all 
degrees  of  increased  and  decreased  pressure.  The  specific 
heats  also  of  a  great  number  of  bodies  have  Bot  yet  been 
ascertained,  and  still  less  have  they  been  determined 
under  every  possible  variation  of  pressure  and  temperature. 
Precisely  similar  remarks  may  be  made  respecting  the 
incompleteness  of  our  tables  of  the  expansions  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases  by  heat,  whilst  under  different  pressures ; 
of  tables  of  thermic  conducting  power  and  electric  resist- 
ance at  all  temperatures ;  also  those  of  transparency  to 
rays  of  light  and  heat,  chemical  rays,  and  electric  and 
magnetic  induction.  I  need  not  enumerate  more, 
although  a  great  many  remain  trnmentioned. 

This  method,  like  the  previous  ones,  may  be  divided 
into  several  more  special  ones,  such  as,  by  making  additional 
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or  new  observationa  with  the  aid  of  known  instraments  or 
methods,  by  employing  new  or  improved  insfawnentfl  or 
modes  of  obserration,  by  meanB  of  more  intelligent  and 
acute  observation,  &e.  &c. 

An  immense  number  of  discoveries  in  geography, 
meteorology,  atmospheric  phenomena,  the  tides,  botany, 
natural  history,  geol<^,  climatology,  mineralogy,  physics, 
and  other  subjects,  have  been  made  in  ooneeqaence  of  the 
facilities  of  observation  afforded  by  navigation  and  travel ; 
and  the  rales  to  be  followed  in  order  to  be  able  to  take 
the  greatest  advantage  of  such  circumstances  are  fully 
described  in  Herschel's  '  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific 
Inquiry.*  Observations  made  during  foreign  travel  have 
enriched  mankind  with  a  knowledge  of  a  great  numbei 
of  useful  foods,  fruits,  minerals,  and  other  substances.  As 
even  an  enumeration  merely  of  these  substances  would  too 
largely  extend  the  size  of  this  book,  I  shall  only  refer 
to  the  discovery  of  caoutchouc :  —  *  ludiarubber  appears, 
under  the  name  of  caoutchouc,  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  only  as  a  very  rare  curiosity  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nothing  was  known  of  its 
production,  except  that  it  was  obtained  from  a  tree  in 
America,  till  the  French  Academicians  went  to  Soutli 
America  (Quito)  to  measure  a  d^free  of  meridian.  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  sent  an 
account  of  its  source  to  the  French  Academy  in  the  year 
1736.  Don  Pedro  Maldonado,  who  was  another  member 
of  the  expedition,  found  the  same  variety  of  indiarubber 
tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Aioazon.  M.  Freenau  discovered 
an  india-rubber-yielding  tree  at  Cayenne,  and  forwarded 
an  account  of  it  to  the  French  Academy  in  1751.' 
Although  our  neighbours  were  so  busy  with  this  sub- 
stance, the  first  published  notice  of  it  in  this  conntjy  did 
not  take  place  till  the  year  1770,  when  Dr.  FriesUey  in  a 
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note  to  the  pre&ce  of  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Theor;  and 
Practice  of  Perspective '  says : — '  Since  this  work  was 
printed  off  I  have  seen  a  Bubatance  excellently  adapted  to 
the  pnrpose  of  wiping  from  paper  the  marks  of  a  black- 
lead  pencil.  It  must  therefore  be  of  singular  use  to  those 
who  practise  drawing.  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Naime,  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker  to  the  Boyal  Exchange.  He 
sells  a  cubical  piece  of  half  an  inch  for  three  shillings. 
He  says  it  will  last  for  years.'  V 

a.  By  addiiioTicd  or  new  t^a&rationa  viitk  knoum 
vnatruments  or  by  known  methods. — ^Nearly  all  astro- 
nomical discoveries  have  been  made  by  this  plan.  By 
the  employment  of  the  methods  of  observation  then  in  use, 
the  astronomer  Hipparchus,  150  years  before  Christ,  dis- 
covered the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  By  observation  it 
was  discovered  that  *  some  stars  are  darker  on  one  side  than 
upon  the  other ;  Mira  Ceti,  for  example,  is  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  during  five  months  out  of  eleven.'  *  By  means  of 
ordinary  observations  and  calculations,  Professor  Newton, 
of  America,  not  very  long  ago  concluded  that  7^  millions 
of  meteors,  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  pass  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  every  24  hours.  '  Mersenne  and 
others  bad  noticed  (1636),  tiiat  when  a  string  vibrates, 
one  which  is  in  unison  with  it  vibrates  without  being 
touched ;  and  that  this  was  true  if  the  second  string  was 
an  octave  or  a  twelfth  below  the  first.' ' 

It  was  by  observation  that  Grimaldi,  in  1665,  dis- 
covered the  phenomenon  of  diSraction  or  inflexion  of 
light.  Erasmus  Bartolinus,  a  physican  of  Copenhagen, 
observed  whilst  making  experiments  with  crystals  of  Ice- 
land spar,  that  an  inkspot  appeared  double  when  viewed 

'  The  TtUgra^hie  Jowaal,  ¥ol.  t.  p.  138. 
>  Wbewell,  Phtraiity  <^  WorldM,  p.  16G. 
•  Whewell,£Mi>ry<^M«7i«<fti«t<wSM«ni!M,  Sid  edit.  Tol.ii.  p.£G3 
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through  such  a  crystal.  Iq  the  year  1669  he  published  a 
book  contaiuiug  an  account  of  his  obeervations  on  the 
subject,  stating  also  that  be  had  noticed  that  one  of  the 
two  images  was  produced  by  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  refrac- 
tion, and  the  other  by  an  extraordinary  or  new  rule,  and 
varied  in  different  poeitidns.  Huygbena  also  discovered, 
by  means  of  ohtwrvatibn,  the  fact  of  polarisation  of  light 
by  crystals.  The  discovery  of  polarisation  of  light  by 
reflection,  was  first  observed  by  Mains,  and  soon  led  by 
means  of  additional  observations  to  that  of  polarisation 
by  re&action,  the  plane  of  polarisation  being  perpendicular 
to  that  of  reflection.  He  also  found  that  when  a  portion  of 
a  beam  of  Ughc  was  polarised  by  reflection,  a  corresponding 
portion  was  polarised  by  transmission  and  refraction,  the 
planes  of  the  two  polarisations  being  at  right  angles  to  each 
other ;  and  that  the  polarisation,  either  by  reflection  or 
refraction,  which  was  only  small  in  amount  when  a  single 
glass  plate  was  employed,  might  be  made  more  and  more 
complete  by  increasing  the  number  of  plates.  It  was  by 
means  of  observation  that  John  Fabricius  discovered  the 
solar  spots,  and  by  regular  and  systematic  observations  of 
tfaose  spots,  during  a  period,  first  of  12  (and  ultimately 
of  34)  years,  that  Schwabe  of  Dessau,  discovered  a  regular 
decrease  of  their  number  during  5^  years,  and  then  an 
increase  during  another  SJ  years.  De  Luc,  in  the  year 
1755,  observed  that  ice,  during  the  act  of  meltiog,  did 
not  rise  in  temperature  above  the  freezing-poiot  until  it 
was  entirely  melted ;  and  Dr.  Black  confirmed  that  obsei^ 
vation.  By  means  of  observations  made  in  balloons,  tile 
fact  was  discovered,  that  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere decreases  regularly  up  to  a  certain  point  (3,000  to 
6,500  feet  high)  during  ascent,  and  varied  on  difierent 
days;  the  decrease  was  then  stationary  for  two  or  tiiree 
thousand  feet,  and  this  was  the  region  of  clouds;  and 
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aboT6  this  the  decrease  again  contiaued  at  the  same  rate 
aB  before.  It  was  by  observing  a  fiime,  oa  sciatobing  a 
piece  of  electro-deposited  antimony,  that  I  was  led  to 
discover  the  singular  heating  property  of  that  substance. 

Otto  Chiericke  was  the  first  to  discover  by  observation 
that  electrified  sulphur  first  attracted  and  then  repelled 
a  feather,  and  that  substances  charged  with  the  same  kind 
of  electricity  repel  each  other,  also  that  light  bodies 
within  the  sphere  of  electrical  influence  become  electri- 
cally excited.  Sparks  were  first  recorded  by  Wall  in  the 
year  1708,  as  having  been  observed  whilst  rubbing  amber. 
Dr.  Miles,  in  the  year  1715,  first  observed  the  pencil  of 
luminous  taya  which  issue  &om  an  electrified  point.  In 
the  same  year,  Dr.  Watson  discovered  by  observation,  that 
on  electrifying  lai^  bodies  by  induction,  the  parts  of 
them  idiich  are  most  distant  &om  the  electrically  excited 
body  had  electricity  developed  in  them.  Du  Fay  and  the 
Abb^  Nollet,  first  observed  that  sparks  might  be  drawn 
from  the  living  human  body;  and  the  latter  said: — *I 
shall  never  forget  the  surprise  which  the  first  electric 
spark  ever  drawn  from  the  human  body  excited  both  in 
M.  Du  Fay  and  myself.'  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
electric  kiss,  &£,  It  was  by  observation  also,  that  the 
Abb^  NoUet,  in  1746,  discovered  that  electricity  increases 
the  rapidity  of  flow  of  liquids  &om  minute  orifices. 
Franklin  observed,  that  when  the  inside  of  a  Leyden  jar 
was  electrified  positively,  its  outside  was  electrically 
negative,  and  that  the  electric  shock  was  produced  by 
the  restoration  of  electrical  equilibrium,  when  the  inner 
and  outer  surfaces  were  connected  together.  It  was  by 
means  of  observation,  that  Symmer,  in  the  year  1759, 
discovered  that  the  two  electricities  were  not  independent 
of  each  other,  and  that  the  one  could  not  be  set  free  with- 
out the  other.    In  1791,  Haiiy  discovered  by  observation, 
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the  pyro-electric  propertiee  of  crystaU  of  boracite ;  and  by 
that  method,  also.  Dr.  Wella  in  1795,  discovered  th&t 
charcoal  is  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

ObeeiTation  constituted  an  important  part  of  Osl^rani'e 
great  diecovery,  in  1769,  of  what  he  termed  'aoimal 
electricity.'  It  is  said  that  he  had  prepared  the  I^b  of 
some  froga  for  dissection,  and  bad  hung  them  by  copper 
hooks  to  an  iron  balcony ;  and  as  they  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  they  touched  the  iron,  and 
Madame  Oalr&ni  observed  that  when  they  did  so  the 
limbs  contracted.  Also  that  his  aasietant  happened  to 
touch  with  a  knife  the  nerve  of  a  dead  frog,  just  at  the 
time  that  a  neighbouring  electric  machine  was  producing 
sparks,  and  observed  that  the  limb  twitched ;  and  it  is 
further  stated  that  Galvani  soon  afterwards  discovered  by 
experiment,  that  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  witlt 
the  crural  nerve  and  outer  muscles  of  the  limb  produced  a 
similar  effect.  As  it  was  previously  known  to  Du  Vemey 
in  the  year  1700,  that  electric  discharges  passed  through 
the  Umbe  of  a  frog,  produced  muscular  contractions,  and 
Galvani  had  verified  this,  he  concluded  that  there  was 
'  animal  electricity '  in  the  limba,  which  circulated  when- 
ever the  nerves  and  muacleB  were  connected  by  conduc- 
tors. It  was  partly  by  observation  that  Cniickshank  in 
the  year  1600  discovered  that  a  voltaic  current  changed 
the  colour  of  litmus  paper.  In  1826  Nobili,  by  the  aid  of 
a  galvanometer,  observed  that  electric  currents  were  pro- 
duced by  animal  tissues.  It  was  by  observing,  during  the 
electrolysiB  of  water,  the  proportion  of  gases  evolved  in 
relation  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  that'  Faraday  was 
led  to  invent  the  voltameter.  The  discovery  of  '  hydro- 
electricity'  arose  from  an  observation  made  by  a  man 
attending  a  steam-engine  at  Newcastle,  that  whenever  he 
touched  the  boiler  he  received  an  electric  shock.     In  1849 
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W.  Siemens  was  the  first  to  discover  by  obaerration  the 
electric  charge  in  underground  telegraph  if  ires,  and  during 
the  same  year,  Baumgartner  first  observed  the  eziatence 
of  earth^currents  in  telegraph  wires.  It  was  partly  by 
observation,  that  Latimer  Clark,  in  1852,  discovered  the 
retardation  of  electric  signals  in  submarine  cables. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  science  of  magDetism 
was  largely  acquired  by  the  employment  of  the  same 
method.  The  Homeric  poem^  mention  the  attractive 
power  of  the  loadstone,  and  the  Greeks,  1 ,000  yeaia  before 
Christ,  are  said  to  have  obtained  the  atone  from  Magnesia, 
in  Lydia.'  Flavio  Giova,  about  the  year  1320,  has  had 
the  credit  given  him  of  having  been  led  to  invent  the 
mariner's  compass,  in  consequence  of  observing  that  a  freely 
saspended  magnetised  needle  points  north  and  south ;  be 
fastened  the  needle  to  a  piece  of  cork,  and  floated  the  latter 
upon  water ;  but  Guiot  de  Provence,  about  the  year  1 200, 
in  a  poem  written  by  himself,  states  that  prior  to  that 
time,  mariners  used  a  '  touched '  needle  for  a  compass, 
and  the  Chinese  are  said  to  have  employed  a  similar 
instrument  1,040  years  and  even  2,600  years  before  Christ.* 
It  was  by  resorting  to  observation  that  Columbus,  in 
149S,  discovered  the  variation  of  the  compass.  The 
Cbineae,  however,  appear  to  have  .previously  known  of  the 
existence  of  this  phenomenon ;  for  in  a  Chinese  book  on 
*  Natural  History '  &a,,  published  about  the  year  1111  it  is 
stated : — *  "When  a  steel  point  is  nibbed  with  the  magnet 
it  acquires  the  property  of  pointing  to  the  atnith ;  yet  it 
declinee  always  to  the  east,  and  is  not  due  south.  If  the 
needle  be  passed  through  a  wick  (made  of  a  rush)  and 
placed  on  wat«r,  it  will  also  indicate  the  south,  but  with  a 

'  See  BMyeifptnUaMetivpclitMia,  vol.  iii.  art.  'Uagnetiimi'p.  736, 
■  Ibid.  p.  736 ;  also  Sir  W.  Snow  H&nis'B  SudimetUmy  JUagnttUvi, 
parts  i.  and  ii.  pp.  1,  8,  and  0 ;  also  Davis,  TJm  Ckintte,  pp.  377,  S78. 
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continual  iQclination  towards  the  point,  pmff,  or  »  south.* ' 
It  was  hy  obserration  thiit  Kobert  ^N'orman  discovered,  io 
1576,  the  dip  of  a  magnet.  Julius  Ceesar,  a  siuf^n  at 
Bimini,  observed  in  the  year  1 590,  that  iron  was  converted 
into  a  magnet  by  position  alone.  Professor  Gunter,  of 
Oresbam  College,  was  the  first  to  observe,  in  the  year 
1622,  the  change  of  declination  of  a  magnet  in  the  same 
place,  Gasaendi  also,  by  means  of  observation,  discovered 
abouc  the  year  1630,  that  an  iron  bar  which  had  long 
remained  in  one  position,  and  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, had  become  a  magnet.  In  the  year  1633,  Gallibrand 
discovered  by  observation  that  the  amount  of  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle  at  London  was  not  constant.  Professor 
Wargentin  observed,  in  the  jear  1750,  that  tiie  northern 
aurora  affected  the  magnetic  needle.  In  1778,  Brugmans 
discovered  by  experiment  and  observation,  that  bismutJi 
and  antimony  were  each  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet. 
About  the  year  1805,  Bomagnesi  observed  that  a  magnet- 
ised needle  experiences  a  declination  when  submitted  to 
the  action  of  a  voltaic  current.*  In  1806,  Humboldt,  at 
Berlin,  observed  and  discovered  the  existence  of  magnetic 
storms.  Arago  was  tiie  first  to  observe  and  discover,  in 
1824,  the  retarding  influence  of  substances,  metals  in 
particular,  upon  the  movements  of  an  adjacent  m^:netic 
needle.  By  means  of  observation,  comparison,  and  infer- 
ence, Sabine,  in  1851,  discovered  that  the  sun  is  a  great 
magnet,  and  magnetises  our  earth,  because  the  terrestrial 
magnetic  force  has  periods  respectively  of  24  hours,  365 
days,  and  10  solar  years.* 

'  See  Six  W.  Snow  Hartis,  SudimMtari/  XagnetUin,  part  Iti.  p.  80 ; 
Davie,  TAe  CMtuM,  pp.  277, 278  ;  bIbo  Mrs.  Somerrille,  CmmKia»  i^tAe 
Pkftioal  Sdeneet,  2Dd  edit.  p.  331. 

>  See  Mamtel  du  Galoaiiitme,  par  Joseph  lEom,  Paris,  ISOS,  p.  120 ; 
also  Jimrnal  e/tlu  Seeietg  qfArtt,  April  38,  tSBS,  p.  36«. 

*  See  EueyelepaMa  Britamtiea,  Sth  edit.,  art. '  Uagnetism,'  p.  18. 
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It  was  b;  obaerviiig  the  action  of  substances  upon 
each  other,  with  and  without  the  application  of  heat,  that 
many  of  the  ordinary  tests  in  chemical  analysis  were  dis- 
covered. Many  of  the  discoveries  also  in  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, anatomy,  the  action  of  medicines,  &c.,  have  resulted 
from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  observing  &culty.  Qaepard 
AselUus,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Pavia,  discovered,  by 
observation,  in  1622,  the  lacteal  vessels,  trhich  convey  food- 
to  the  blood;  and  Jean  Pacquet,  in  1647,  by  fiirther 
observation  discovered  that  those  veaeels  pour  the  nutri- 
ment into  the  thoracic  duct.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  also,  and  whilst  the  celebrated  anatomist 
Harvey  was  his  pupil,  Professor  Fabricius  Aquapendente,  of 
Padua,  discovered  by  observation,  that  many  of  our  veins 
contain  valves,  which  lie  open  as  long  as  the  blood  is 
flowing  towards  the  heart ;  and  it  was  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  which  led  Harvey  towards  his  great  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  It  was  largely  by  means  of 
observations  of  different  kinds  taken  during  his  extensive 
travels,  that  Humboldt  made  his  numerous  discoveries  in 
terrestrial  physics  and  natural  history,  the  tracing  of 
isothermal  lines  (i.e.  those  of  equal  temperature)  over  this 
globe;  the  existence  of  green  plants  living  in  perfect 
darkness  in  the  mines  at  Freyberg,  &c.  &c.  William 
Scoresby,  about  the  year  1816,  discovered  by  sailing  to  the 
80th  parallel  of  latitude,  that  the  water  was  free  from 
ice  over  a  space  of  18,000  square  miles.  Agassiz  also,  by 
means  largely  of  observation,  became  a  great  discoverer  of 
glacier  phenomena,  and  found  what  were  the  chief  signs, 
such  as  erratic  blocks  of  stone,  gkcial  drifts,  scratchinga, 
and  moraines,  by  means  of  which  the  previous  existence  of 
ancient  glacien  might  be  inferred ;  and  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  America  were  at  one  time  covered  with 
fields  of  ice.  It  was  by  observation  that  Brewster  discovered 
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the  ezieteiice  of  fluida  under  a  state  of  great  pressure  in 
Btonee,  vhich  caused  the  latter  to  explode  whilst  being  cut. 

6.  By  ertyolcnfmg  new  or  ivvproved  modes  or  mairti- 
meni«  of  ohaervation. — The  method  of  mitlfing  discoveries 
by  means  of  the  inTentioii  and  emplojmeiit  of  a  new  or 
improved  mode  of  observation,  is  a  vei;  varied  and  ex- 
tensive one,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  frnitfiiL 
It  includes  a  number  of  more  spe^al  ones  :  for  instance, 
b;  using  a  new  instrument  of  observation  ;  by  employing 
a  known  instrument  in  a  new  way ;  by  using  instnunenta 
of  increased  power  or  magnitude ;  by  employment  of  im- 
proved, more  exact,  or  more  delicate  iDstruments.  Pro- 
bably more  discoveries  have  been  made  by  means  of  this, 
than  by  any  other  equally  special  method,  because  it  is 
highly  adapted  to  several  of  the  chief  laws  of  discovery. 
A  new  mode  of  observation  E^eea  with  one  of  those  laws ' 
by  eoabliDg  ua  to  perceive  matter  and  its  phenomena  in 
a  new  aspect ;  and  as  many  of  the  phenomena  of  bodies 
are  such  as  cannot  be  perceived  at  all  by  our  unaided  senses, 
the  employment  of  a  new  or  more  delicate  apparatus  or 
mode  of  observing  usually  enables  us  to  notice  what  we 
could  not  previously  detect. 

Every  new  mode  or  instrument  of  observation,  and 
every  improvement  in  scientific  apparatus,  is  almost  in- 
variably quiokly  followed  by  new  discoveries.  With  every 
addition  to  the  power  of  telescopes,  more  and  more  distant 
worlds  have  been  discovered,  and  an  increased  number  of 
supposed  nebulffi  have  been  found  to  be  composed  of 
numerous  points  of  light.  The  use  of  microscopes  of 
increased  magnifying  power  and  deBnititm,  has  always 
been  attended  by  discoveries  of  structures  or  markinga 
still  more  minute;  that  of  apeotroecopes  of  increased 
dispersive  power  has  also  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  greater 
>  S«ep.  4fiS. 
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number  of  bends  in  various  spectra.  By  the  use  also  of 
electrometers  and  galTanometers  of  increased  delicacy,  new 
somrces  of  free  electricity  and  of  electric  currents  have 
frequently  been  revealed. 

It  was  by  means  of  astronomical  instruments  of  greatly 
increased  accuracy  that  Tycho  Bmhe,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  enabled  to  make  an  immeose 
number  of  new  observations.  Galileo,  in  1611,  by  em- 
ploying a  new  instrument  (the  telescope)  discovered  the 
moons  of  Jupiter,  but  in  consequence  of  the  defective 
power  or  insafBcient  delicacy  of  the  instrument,  mtMook 
Saturn's  rings  for  two  stars ;  and  Huyghens,  in  1 659,  by 
employing  more  accurate  lenses,  discovered  the  ring  and 
one  of  the  satellites  of  that  planet.  It  was  by  means  of 
the  more  accurate  measurement  and  observation  of  an  arc 
of  the  meridian  in  France,  by  Picard,  in  the  year  1670, 
that  Newton  was  enabled  to  verily  the  hypothesis  and 
discover  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  in  its  action  with 
r^ard  to  our  moon. 

Savart,  by  adopting;  Lichtenberg's  device  of  strewing 
powders  upon  plates,  discovered  '  that  the  vibrations  arti- 
fically  produced  in  a  plate  of  bi-axial  crystal,  indicated 
the  existence  of  varying  elasticity  in  varying  directions." 
Bitter,  by  employing  the  novel  plan  of  using  papers  wetted 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  allowing  the  solar 
spectrum  to  fall  upon  it  in  the  dark,  in  the  year' 1801, 
discovered  the  dark  chemical  rays  in  solar  beamiS.  Wol- 
laston's  reflecting  goniometer  also,  being  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  BomS  de  Lisle,  the  measurements 
obtained  by  it  being  more  accurate  the  smaller  the  faces 
of  the  crystal  (because  the  angles  were  measured  by  means 
of  the  reflected  images  of  tdght  objects  seen  in  them), 
enabled  many  nev  truths  to  be  discovered  which  could  not 
■  JeTou,  PHiuiplM  of  Soitnee,  toI.  il.  p.  SS4. 
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otherwiee  have  been  found.  It  was  by  means  of  much 
more  refined  apparatus  that  Fraunhofer,  of  Munich,  was 
enabled  to  obeeire  and  diecover  576  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
Bpectrum,  although  Wollaston,  hy  means  of  the  prism,  had 
previously  found  only  seven.  Airy  also,  by  adopting  a  modi- 
fied mode  of  observation,  discovered  tluit  all  the  different 
varieties  of  polarised  light  might  be  obtained  by  means  of 
rock-crystal,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ray 
was  transmitted,  and  that  a  crystal  of  quartz  is  capable  of 
exhibiting  every  variety  of  elliptical  polarisation  of  light. 

It  was  by  the  use  of  a  more  sensitive  thermo-electric 
pile  than  the  original  one  of  Seebeck,  that  Melloni  was 
enabled  to  make  his  discoveries  in  diathermancy.  By 
means  of  the  very  greatly  increased  delicacy  of  the 
spectroscope  as  an  instrument  of  chemical  analysis  over 
that  of  previous  chemical  tests,  Swan  was  enabled  to 
detect  the  widely  diffused  presence  of  excessively  minute 
quantitieB  of  common  salt.'  It  was  by  the  assistance  also 
of  greatly  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer 
which  he  employed,  that  Du  Bois  Keymond  was  enabled  to 
make  his  discoveries  of  electric  currents  in  animal  tissues. 
As  the  molecular  phenomena  of  nature  are  extremely 
minute  in  comparison  with  the  power  of  the  senses,  and  we 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  more  crude  existences  and 
actions,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  discovery  of  the 
future  will  be  effected  by  means  of  still  greater  refinements 
and  powers  of  our  apparatus  and  means  of  observation. 

c.  By  means  of  more  intelligent  and  acute  obser' 
vation.—  Although  this  cannot  be  properly  classed  as  a 
different  method,  it  is  so  common  an  occurrence  that  I 
venture  to  place  it  under  a  separate  heading.  Many 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  attentively  observing  effects 
which  wonld  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed ;  for  it  is 
■  Beep.  ]79. 
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often  the  case,  that  effects,  when  first  obtained,  are  so 
extremely  feeble  that  they  can  hardly  be  perceived  at  all. 
The  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle,  for  instance, 
which  revealed  the  existence  of  magnetic  storms  over 
lai^  portions  of  the  earth,  were  many  of  them  so  small 
aa  to  be  microscopically  minute,  and  required  the  most 
acute  observation  in  order  to  detect  them. 

d.  By  the  comimed  action  of  many  obaervera. — A 
large  amount  of  discovery  in  astronomical,  magnetical, 
and  meteorological  science,  and  the  subject  of  cosmical 
spectrum  analysis,  has  resulted  from  the  combined  intel- 
lectual action  of  many  observers  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  In  consequence  of  the  advice  of  M.  Humboldt, 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Rossia,  abont  the  year  1830, 
established  a  chain  of  maguetic  stations  right  across 
the  entire  Russian  Empire  ;  at  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Hel- 
singfors  in  Finland,  Catherinbnrg,  Kasan,  Bamaoul,  and 
Nertschinsk  in  Siberia,  Sitka  in  Russian  America,  and 
even  in  Pekiu.  In  the  year  1835,  similar  stations  were 
erected  all  over  Germany ;  also  at  Stockholm,  Copenhagen, 
Upsala,  Milan,  Munich,  Dublin,  and  Greenwich ;  and  at 
these  places  simultaneouB  observations  of  the  three  mag- 
netic elements  of  intensity,  declination  and  inclination, 
were  taken  six  times  in  each  year,  at  intervals  of  five 
minutes  each,  during  twenty-four  hours.  Subsequently, 
also,  stations  were  formed  at  Toronto,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape 
of  Gx)od  Hope,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Bombay,  Simla,  Singa- 
pore, and  at  Kelso  in  Scotland ;  and  afterwards  at  Brussels, 
Prague,  Algiers,  Cadiz,  Cairo,  Lncknow,  Travanoore,  and 
at  Philadelphia  and  Cambridge,  U.S.  America ;  and  the 
reduction  and  comparison  of  the  observations  made  at  all 
these  places  have  resulted  inthe  discovery  of  a  large  amount 
of  valnable  knowledge  respecting  terrestrial  magnetism. 
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CHAPTER  LVir. 

SISCOTIBT  BT  OOUPABIKQ  AKD   CLASaimNQ  EHOTH 
TAUTES. 

Etbbt  truth  of  Bature  contains  a  vast  deal  more  informa- 
tion than  appears  in  it  at  first  sight;  and  some  of  the 
additional  truth  ma;  be  evolved  from  it  not  only  by  vary- 
ing the  senses  with  which  we  oheerve  it,  but  also  hy  means 
of  logical  analysis  and  permutation  of  ideas.' 

Every   different   truth,  <vnd    does   of  Uv.th8,  wh«n 
compared   m  a  new  aspect,  yield  ua  new   knowledge; 
and  this  may  be  viewed  as  the  law  of  scientific  discovery 
by  means  of  the  sensea  and  int«llect.     It  not  only  yieli^ 
us  new   knowledge,   but,    if   combined  with    additional 
truths,  either  yields  more  knowledge,  or  excites  in  our 
minds    new  hypotheses,'  which,  by  further   experiment 
or  observation,  may  also  lead  to  new  discoveries.     We 
occasionally,  without  having  recourse  to  new  experiments, 
acquire  new  knowledge,  either  by  comparing  facts  and 
arranging  together  all  those  of  a  similar  kind ;  comparing 
collections  of  facts,  and  observing  their  similarities  and 
diSereoces ;  arranging  a  collection  of  fiicts  in  particular 
orders,  and  comparing  the  orders ;  or  by  classifying  a  col- 
lection of  similar  facts  in  different  ways,  &c.  Ac.     Ss- 
(coveries,  however,  are  usually  made  by  menCally^Kperating 
1  upon  new  facts ;  and  in  either  case  a  discovery  is  rarely 
/   inade  by  one  of  these  methods  alone,  but  usually  by  means 
\  of  several  combined,  or  employed  in  succession,  because  of 
/'the  very  intimate   relations  saA.  dependence  of  all  our 
.  intellectual  powers. 

'  S»  p.  333  et  seq.  •  See  p.  836. 
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a.  By  gimpU  comparison  of  facts  or  phenomena. — 
The  Bimple  corapariaon  of  &ctB  has  enabled  us  to  discover 
an  immense  amount  of  new  knowledge.  The  effects  of 
precession  on  the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  were 
discovered  b;  Hipparchus,  in  the  year  128  before  Christ, 
b;  comparison  of  his  own  observations  with  those  of 
Timocbaris,  made  155  years  previously.  Comparison  of  the 
heavens  with  star  maps  and  catalogues  largely  conduced 
to  the  discovery  of  the  minor  planets  or  asteroidB,  by 
enabling  a  new  or  movable  star  to  be  more  easily  re- 
cognised ;  it  was  in  a  great  measure  by  means  of  snch 
comparison  that  Astrea  was  found ;  the  other  asteroids 
also  were  largely  discovered  by  comparing  the  heavens 
with  Bode's  '  Berlin  Catalogue.'  It  was  l^  making,  claaai- 
^dng,  and  comparing  a  long  series  of  observations  during 
a  number  of  years,  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  that  Schwabe 
discovered  r^;ular  periods  of  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
number  of  spots. 

G-raham,  a  philosophical  instrument  maker  of  London, 
and  also  astronomer,  by  making  as  many  as  1,000  very 
careful  observations  of  the  movements  of  a  tTeely-saq)ended 
magnetioneedle,  and  comparing  them,  discovered,  in  1?22, 
the  diurnal  magnetic  variation.  Canton  also,  by  means  of 
4,000  such  observations  and  similar  comparison,  discovered, 
about  the  year  1756,  the  yearly  variation,  and  also  that 
the  daily  variation  was  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
It  was  by  means  of  comparison  of  the  effects  of  electrified 
bodies  upon  each  other,  and  upon  neutral  ones,  that 
Du  Fay,  between  the  years  1733  and  1737,  discovered  the 
existence  of  two  forms  of  electricity,  and  that  similarly 
electrified  bodies  mutually  repel,  and  dissimilarly  electrified 
ones  attract  each  other,  and  that  bodies  excited  by  either 
form  of  electricity  attract  neutral  ones.  It  was  by  com- 
paring the  rates  of  chronometers  in  the  preseuce  and 
p  P 
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abeenoe  of  magnets  that  Fishei,  in  1818,  ducovered  that 
tfaeii  rate  was  affected  by  the  proximity  of  a  magnet.  In 
1820  BiewsUr,  by  comparing,  discovered  the  coincidence 
of  position  between  the  geographical  points  of  maximum 
cold  and  the  terrestrial  magnetic  poles.  Kreil,  of  Prague, 
in  1839,  and  Flantamour,  of  Geneva,  in  1842,  discovered, 
by  comparison  of  the  positions  of  the  moon  with  the 
movemente  of  the  magnetic  needle,  that  the  fonner  in- 
fluenced the  magnetic  declination, 

Gomparisons  of  coincident  phenomena  and  observations 
often  render  manifest  new  truths.  It  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Carrington  and  fay  Mr.  Hodgson,  at  different  places 
simultaneously,  that  a  very  bright  spot  suddenly  appeared 
upon  a  particular  part  of  the  sun's  surface,  and  lasted 
about  five  minutes;  other  persons  remarked  that  the 
self-recording  magnetic  needles  at  Kew  Observatory  were 
stfOQgly  affected  at  precisely  the  same  moment ;  and  it 
was  further  observed  that  strong  electric  corrents  were 
produced  at  the  same  time  in  the  telegraph  wires  nearly 
all  over  the  earth — all  these  circumstances  indicating  a 
terrestrial  magnetic  storm  coincident  with  the  solar  out- 
buist,  although  the  dietance  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  is  about  ninety-two  millions  oi  miles.  It  was  whilst 
endeavonring  to  obtain  a  fixed  measure  of  the  positions  of 
lines  in  luminous  spectra,  by  placing  two  spectra  together 
and  comparing  them,  that  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  discovered 
that  the  black  line  n  in  the  solar  spectrum  exactly 
coincided  in  position  with  the  bright  yellow  arc  of  sodium ; 
and,  by  passing  sunlight  through  the  flame  or  heated 
vapour  of  sodium,  Kirchoff  found  that  the  dark  line  d  was 
blacker  than  before,  and  thus  was  led  to  conclude  that  the 
black  line  9  in  the  solar  spectrum  was  caused  by  the  white 
light  of  the  sun  having  passed  through  vapour  of  sodium 
in    the   solar  atmosphere,  and  thus  had  its   yellow  rays 
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absorbed.  He  also  concluded  that  heated  vapour  of  sodium 
absorbs  rays  of  the  same  colour  bb  those  it  emits  whilst 
burning.  By  further  experiments  of  comparison  he  dis- 
covered that  the  vapour  of  potassium  and  other  individual 
metAla  all  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  rays  of  the  same 
coloiur  as  they  emit  in  burning ;  and  he  thus  explaiaed 
the  persistent  mystery  of '  Fraunhofer'e  (or  rather  WoUas- 
ton's)  lines,'  which  had  for  a  period  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
baffled  the  insight  of  many  investigators.  He  showed 
that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  atmoBphere  containing  a 
number  of  metallic  vapours,  which  absorb  particular  por- 
tions of  the  white  light  emitted  by  the  sun,  and  cause  tlie 
numerous  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  This  discovery 
also  furnished  a  method  by  means  of  which  the  com- 
position of  other  luminous  heavenly  bodies  might  be 
ascertained. 

Tabem  Bergman,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Upsala, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  observe,  in  the 
year  1775,  by  comparison  of  chemical  facte,  that  chemical 
union  is  determined  not  by  dmple  elective  affinity  only, 
but  by  the  sum  of  the  affinities  of  the  bodies  mixed 
together ;  and  thus  discovered  the  idea  of  double  decom- 
position by  balance  of  affinity.  By  similar  means,  Ber- 
thoUet,  in  1803,  further  noticed  that  both  simple  elective 
affinity  and  also  double  decomposition  were  each  affected 
by  the  relative  quantUies  of  each  of  the  substances  present. 

b.  By  eomparison  of  facta  with  kypotkeaea. — Many^, 
of  the  numerous  discoveries  in  the  comparative  sciences 
of  anatomy,  histology,  embryology,  and  physiology  have 
been  made  by  this  method.  It  was  largely  by  means 
of  comparison  that  Goethe,  about  the  year  1790  (and 
before  him  Wolff  and  Linnasus  also,  but  vaguely),  su^ested 
the  discovery  t^at  all  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  are 
only  modified  stems  and  leaves,  so  altered  by  surrounding 
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conditions  as  to  fit  them  to  thoae  conditions  and  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  It  was  partly  by  compariaon  of  bones 
that  Cuvier  discovered  that  each  organised  being  formed 
a  compIet«  system  in  itself,  and  that  from  a  knowledge 
of  one  part  of  a  skeleton  the  construction  and  form  of 
the  entire  remainder  might  be  inferred.  It  was  by  com- 
parison of  fects  with  the  doctrine  of  homology  that 
G«offroy  St.  Hilaire  discovered  that  the  essential  parts  of 
all  vertebrate  animals  are  the  same,  with  modifications 
only  suited  to  their  particular  requirements.  He  dis- 
covered that  nature  'had  formed  all  living  beings  on 
one  general  plan,'  varied  only  in  minor  parts — similar 
parts  being  modified  eo  as  to  fulfil  diCferent  functions  in 
different  animals.  It  was  by  means  of  comparison  of  a 
multitude  of  well-known  facts  that  Darwin  inferred  and 
discovered  his  Theory  or  Doctrine  of  Descent  in  the  living 
world  of  plants  and  animals.  It  was  by  viewing  them  as 
aSected  by  the  two  chief  principles  of  Inheritance  and 
Adaptation,  and  with  the  aid  of  comparison,  he  evolved 
his  theory;  he  supported  by  bets  what  Lamarck  sug- 
gested as  aa  hypothesis,  and  suggested  the  probable  causes. 
Dalton's  theory,  also,  of  the  rule  of  multiple  proportions 
in  chemistry,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of  atoms,  was 
suggested  by  his  examination  of  defiant  and  catburetted 
hydrogen  gases;  he  discovered  it  by  comparing  known 
focts  with  an  hypothesis  he  had  imagined ;  and  he  did 
this  at  a  time  when  circumstances  had  become  sufficiently 
ripe  for  the  purpose,  i.e.,  when  knowledge  of  chemical 
{acts  had  become  sufBciently  extensive. 

c  By  compatrng  facts,  wtid  coUecting  together 
avmilar  (mea, — Discovery  by  simple  generalisation  is  very 
common,  and  is  the  method  by  which  we  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  different  growpe  of  bodies, 
forces,  properties,  actions,  and  phenomena — such  as  solids. 
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liquids,  gaeeB,  metals,  non  metals,  elements,  compounds, 
soluble  and  insoluble  bodies ;  combustible  and  incom- 
bustible substances ;  supporters  and  non-supporters  of  life ; 
elements  and  compounds ;  conductors  and  non-conductors 
of  heat  and  of  electricity ;  positive  and  negative  bodies  ; 
magnetic  and  diamagnetic  substances ;  animate  and  in- 
animate bodies ;  attractive  and  repulsive  forces ;  common 
and  rare  properties  or  actions ;  abstract  and  concrete  pbe- 
nomena,  &c.  &o. 

Discovery  by  generalisation,  or  simply  classing  together 
similar  substances  or  phenomena,  has  constituted  a  very 
necessary  step  in  the  evolution  of  knowledge,  but  is  iast, 
being  replaced  by  the  more  truthful  method  of  classi- 
fication  (or  rather  arrangement)  of  bodies  and  actions  in 
natural  series,  in  accordance  with  their  relations  of  mutual 
dependence  as  cause  and  effect. 

d.  By  eompari/ng  colUcticma  of  facta  miih  each  other. 
This  is  one  of  the  methods  by  means  of  which  we  discover 
what  is  usually  termed  '  general  truths.'  In  this  way  it 
has  been  found  that  bases  are  electro-positive  and  acids 
electro-negative ;  that  conductors  of  electricity  are  fre- 
quently also  conductors  of  heat ;  that  electro-positive 
Bubstaacee  are  usually  combustible ;  that  good  conductors 
of  beat  are  commonly  metallic,  &c.  By  classing  together 
all  crystals  which,  like  tourmaline,  became  electric  by  heat, 
and  all  those  which  were  hemihedric,  Haiij  observed 
that  the  two  classee  were  identical,  and  thus  discovered  a 
connection  between  the  electric  properties  and  molecular 
structure  of  crystals.  It  was  also  by  classing  together  all 
crystals  which  expanded  equally  in  all  directions  by  heat, 
the  important  discovery  was  made  that  they  belonged  to 
the  cubical  or  monometric  system  only. 

Sir  David  Brewster  discovered,  in  the  year  1618,  by 
the  optical  examination  and  comparison  of  crystals,  a 
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general  lelation  between  their  optical  propettiee  and  crys- 
talline form ;  a  coireBpondence  between  the  degrees  of 
Bjmmetry  of  the  crystalliiie  shape  and  the  optical  pheno- 
mena; that  those  orjstals  which  are  uiti-azial  in  their 
optical  properties  and  give  circtdar  rings  by  polarised  light 
are  also  uni-axial  in  a  crystallographio  sense ;  and  that  those 
which  are  of  other  forms  are  usually  hi-azial  in  optical 
properties.  By  comparing  together  also  those  crystalline 
substances  which  twist  a  beam  of  polarised  light  with 
those  which  crystallise  in  peculiar  modified  fiams,  such  as 
crystals  of  quartz  with  plagihedral  feces  at  both  ends, 
Sir  J.  Herschel  discovered  that  the  rig^t-handed  or  lefU 
handed  optical  property  of  crystals  correspond  with  what 
may  be  termed  their  right-handed  or  left-handed  crys- 
talline  form. 

Sir  Edward  SaUne,  by  comparing  the  observations  of 
Lamont  of  Munich,  that  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  increased  durii^  five  and  a  half  years,  and 
then  decreased  during  a  similar  period, with  that  of  Schwabe 
of  Dessau,  that  the  increase  and  decrease  of  spota  on  the 
.sun  were  coincident  with  and  occupied  the  same  period  as 
those  changes,  discovered  that  the  two  pheaomens  were 
closely  related  to  each  other.  Magnetic  storms  were  dis- 
covered soon  after  the  year  1620,  and,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  observation  of  M.  Kupffer  at  Kaaaa  in  Kussia  with 
those  of  M.  Arago  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1825,  the 
discovery  was  naade  that  those  storms  occurred  simul- 
taneously over  large  tracts  of  the  earth.  It  was  by 
comparing  stars,  and  classing  them  into  groups  in  accord- 
ance with  their  relative  degrees  of  Inightness,  that  W. 
Herschel  discovered  no  less  than  500  double  or  binary 
stars ;  a  few,  however,  were  known  previously.  He  first 
discovered,  by  comparison  of  their  relative  positions,  that 
they  revolve  round  each  other. 
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e.  By  a/rrangvng  a  collection  of  facta  m  partieiUar 
ord&ra,  and  comparing  the  ord&re. — This  method  also 
discloBes  general  truths.  By  airangiog  all  conductors  of 
electricity  in  the  order  of  their  degree  of  that  property, 
it  vae  found  that  the  most  perfect  metals  were  the  most 
perfect  conductore.  By  comparing  together  the  order 
of  the  elements  with  regard  to  their  conducting  power  for 
heat  and  that  for  electricity,  the  important  discovery  w»s 
made  that  the  orders  were  alike  for  the  two  forms  of 
energy,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  could  be  drawn  that 
the  one  phenomenon  was  related  to  the  other  is  some 
intimate  way ;  probably  either  as  cause  and  effect,  or  as 
concomitant  effects  of  ibe  same  cause.  By  arranging  also 
all  the  elementary  bodies  in  their  order  of  degrees  of 
magnetic  capacity,  and  in  that  of  their  number  of  atoms 
in  a  given  volume,  it  was  discovered  that  their  capacity 
for  magnetism  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  atoms. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

DiaCOTSRT  BT  HSAHS   Ot  StOST   AND  IMFBKRNCB. 

No  truth  of  great  m^nitudc  can  be  discovered  without 
the  employment  of  inference.     A   nmo   inference  which 
does  not  include  more  than  the  foots  &om  which  it  is 
drawn  is  a  real  discovery  ;  but  so  far  as  it  extends  beyond 
them  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  theory,  and  only  becfHues 
a  discovery  when  the  deficient  evidence  is  supplied.     An   ' 
inference  is  not  a  discovery  until  it  is  proved.     The  in-  . 
ferences    logically  drawn    from   truths    are    themselves 
truths,  but  those  drawn  from  hypotheses  are  themselves  ', 
hypotheses,  until  they  have  been  proved  by  experiment, 
observation,  or  other  evidence.     The  inferences  may  be^' 
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.'either  inductive  or  deductive;  we  may  either  discover  a 
general  law  by  inductive  inference  from  facta,  or  deduc- 
tively infer  a  new  conclusion  from  a  general  law  or  theory. 
We  may  draw  new  inferences  from  old  knowledge  some- 
times, as  well  as  from  that  which  is  new ;  but  new  facts 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  discovery  by  this  method. 

The  method  of  discoveriog  new  truths  by  means  of 
inference  is  precisely  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  consists 
simply  of  rendering  explicit  (by  means  of  a  different  form 
of  words)   in   a   conclusion    that  which   was  implicitly 

'  stated  in  propouitions.  In  making  discoveries  by  means 
of  this  method,  we  either  take  the  fact^  before  us 
just  as  they  stand,  and,  without  altering  their  form  or 
arrangement  in  any  way,  we  at  once  draw  conclusions 
respecting  them ;  or  we  previously  subject  them  to  suit- 
able preparatory  intellectual  operations.  All  scientific 
knowledge  (including  the  collection  of  various  facts  which 
constitute  the  immediate  results  of  an  experimental  re- 
search) is  liable  to  require  previous  mental  treatment  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  undergoing  the  process  of  inference.' 
The  ideas  must  be  selected  by  comparison,  combined,  ar- 
ranged, and  formed  into  definite /statements  or  proposi- 
tions; we  must  also  ponder  upon  them  beforehand,  and 
consider  tfaem  in  every  possible  aspect.  We  must  analyse, 
combine,  and  arrange  the  evidence,  in  every  possible  way, 
in  order  to  extract  from  it  the  greatest  number  of  new 
inferences ;  and  the  greater  amount  of  knowledge  or  data 
we  possess  respecting  the  subject-,  the  more  discoveries  are 
we  thus  enabled  to  make.  In  tbe  act  of  pondering  upon  and 
analysing  the  evidence,  we  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide, 
combine,  arrange,  and  permutate  the  ideas,  transform 
them  either  in  part  or  whole  into  their  inclusives  or 
equivalents,  imagine  contradictories  of  them,  &c.  &c.,* 
>  See  p.  333.  '  S«e  p.  33S  et  seq. 
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before  we  evolve  new  diBcoveries  from  them  by  means  of 
inference. 

All  tbe  great  modem  tbeoriee  of  science  have  been 
discovered  by  the  employment  of  inference.  It  waa  by 
means  of  that  method  that  the  theories  and  principles  of 
universal  gravitation,  of  the  universality  of  matter  and  of  the 
phjrsical  powers,  of  the  conservation  of  matter  and  energy, 
of  the  transmutation  and  equivalence  of  forces,  Ac  &c., 
have  been  evolved.  It  was  by  inference  from  a  great 
many  &cts  that  Sir  leaac  Newton,  and  others  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  established  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and 
proved  its  existence  and  operation  in  distant  parts  of  the 
universe.  By  the  same  method,  Faraday  and  otberv 
established  the  universality  of  magnetism ;  and  by  in- 
ference from  the  results  of.  oumerotis  investigators  the 
comprehensive  truth  has  been  discovered,  that  all  the 
forces  upon  this  earth  are  modes  of  one  primary  enei^^^^. 
It  has  been  by  means  of  inference  from  the  results  of  the 
labour?  of  numerous  eminent  chemists  that  we  acquired 
the  great  truth  that  we  never  ctea.te  or  destroy  matter ; 
and  from  the  results  obtained  by  Joule  and  others,  respect- 
ing the  conversion  of  one  mode  of  energy  into  another, 
and  the  qunntitative  relations  of  the  various  physical 
powers,  we  discovered  the  great  truth  that  we  arfi.jlEiL-^ 
unable  to  create  or  destroy  eneggr.  pBut  whilst  inference  f 
is  the  most  poweriul  intellectual  method  we  yet  possess  [ 
for  discovering  important  and  abstruse  tmths,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  which  requires  the  greatest  degree 
preparation  of  the  senses  and  mental  powers.  No  m 
can  infer  unless  he  can  compare ;  nor  compare  unless  he 
can  perceive.  Ability  in  comparing  is  based  upon  the 
possession  of  extensive  knowledge,  by  observation  or  other- 
wise ;  and  that  of  inferring  is  founded  upon  comparison, 
and  ready  detection  of  real  similarity  or  difference. 
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Probably  all  discoveries  of  great  laws  or  principles 
require  the  employment  of  this  metbod.  About  the  year 
1666,  the  question  occurred  to  Newton,  why  do  the 
planets  move  round  the  sun,  and  the  moon  more  round 
the  earth,  instead  of  moving  in  a  straight  line?  and  he 
inferred  that  the  earth  polls  the  moon,  and  the  sun  pnlls 
the  planets,  and  holds  them  by  an  invisible  power  of 
attraction  ;  and  he  concluded  that  the  earth  pnlls  every- 
thing towards  it,  by  what  he  called  the  '  force  of  gravita- 
tion.' He  then  calculated,  and  found  the  result  wrong  by 
a  sixth  part.  He  nest  Waited  sixteen  years,  namely,  until 
1682,  when  he  heard  of  the  result  of  Picud's  measure- 
ment of  an  ate  of  the  meridian  in  France,  via.,  that  the 
earth  was  larger  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  He 
then  repeated  his  calculations,  and  the  results  agreed  wiUi 
his  infra^nce  of  the  action  of  gravity. 

Hooke  appears  t«  have  been  the  first  to  infer  that  any 
variation  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  different  ^titudes 
might  be  determined  by  observing  the  rate  of  a  pendulmn 
at  those  places.  By  means  of  inference  from  theoiy, 
Newton  concluded  that  a  plumb-line  would  be  deflected  by 
the  proximity  of  a  mountain.  Bougier  verified  this,  in  a 
rough  8ort  of  way,  in  Peru,  during  the  year  1738 ;  aiul 
Ma^elyne,  in  1774,  confirmed  it  more  perfectly  at  the 
mountain  Schehallien,  near  Loch  Tay,  in  Perthshire.  Dr. 
Hutton,  also,  ascertained  the  specific  gravities  of  specimens 
of  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  from  the  results  he  obtained 
he  inferred  that  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  mountain 
was  about  two-and-a-balf  times  that  of  water,  and  one-half 
of  that  of  the  entire  Earth,  and  therefpre  that  the  Earth  was 
about  five  times  the  density  of  water ;  and  this  is  nearly 
the  same  as  Cavendish  inferred  from  the  results  of  penda- 
lum  experiments.  Bode  having  discovered,  by  study  and 
comparison  of  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun, 
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that  those  dietances  appeared  to  agree  with  a  particular 
mathematical  lav ;  and,  having  found  that  the  distance 
between  Mara  and  JupitfiT  was  twice  as  great  as  it  should  be 
according  to  that  law,  inferred  the  existence  of  a  missing 
planet  in  that  space,  and  this  was  soon  afterwards  proved 
to  be  true  by  (jie  diBooverj  of  the  Asteroids.'  It  was  by 
means  of  observation  and  inference  that  Wilson,  in  1774, 
discovered  the  cavernous  character  of  the  spots  on  the  sun. 
By  studying  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  stars.  Sir 
William  Merachel,  in  1783,  inductively  inferred  that  the 
entire  solar  syst«m  is  travelling  through  space,  straight 
towards  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  In  the 
year  1793,  he  also  inferred  and  su^ested  that  the  spots 
on  the  sun  were  openings  in  bright  luminous  solar  clouds, 
and  that  the  seemingly  black  portions  were  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  sun  itself.  Schiaparelli,  in  1662,  by  obeervmg 
that  a  comet  crossed  the  orbit  of  the  earth  at  the  same 
point  as  the  shower  of  August  meteorites,  inferred  that  the 
meteors  travel  in  the  same  path  as  the  comets.  He  also 
tested  that  inference  by  calculation,  and  found  it  correct. 

From  suitable  data,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
Earth  is  the  largest  dense  solid  of  the  solar  planets ;  that 
Jupiter  is  probably  composed  chiefly  of  water  and  watery 
vapour,  with  some  solid  nucleus.*  As  there  is  but  a  little 
appeatance  of  water  (ff  air  upon  the  moon,  the  conclusion 
has  been  inferred  that  there  existe  no  v^^table  or  animal 
life  oo  that  globe,  t^om  certain  data,  it  has  also  been 
calculated  that  the  cold  of  space  u  about  ninety  d^;rees 
below  zero.* 

By  studying  the  fact  that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
moons  rarely  happened  at  exactly  the  calculated  moment, 

>  See  p>ge  4S8. 

■  See  Wbewell,  Plurality  of  Worldt,  pp.  181-319. 

•  rtW.p.  181. 
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Gassini  and  Roemer  were  both  led  to  infer  that,  as  Jupiter 
is  nearer  to  the  earth  at  one  time  than  at  another,  ihe 
eclipsee  might  be  seen  some  minutes  earlier  whenever  Uie 
rays  of  light  from  the  moons  had  to  travel  a  lesser  distance 
to  reach  the  earth ;  and,  by  further  study  and  calculation, 
Roemer  was  enabled  to  make  the  grand  discovery  of  the  late 
of  velocity  of  light.  In  1 676,  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  were  accumulated,  and 
could  be  compared  with  Cassini's  tables.  Boemer,  a  Danish 
astronomer,  whom  Picard  had  brought  to  Paris,  perceived 
that  these  eclipsen  happened  constantly  later  than  the 
calculated  time  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  earlier  at 
another  season — a  difference  for  which  astronomy  could 
offer  no  account.  The  case  was  the  same  for  all  the  satel- 
lites ;  if  it  had  depended  on  a  defect  in  the  Tables  of 
Japiter,  it  might  have  affected  all,  but  the  effect  would 
have  had  a  reference  to  the  velocities  of  the  satellites. 
The  cause,  then,  was  something  extraneous  to  Jupiter. 
Koemer  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  comparing  the  erriw 
with  the  earth's  distance  from  Jupiter,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  eclipses  happened  later  in  proportion  as  Jupiter 
was  farther  off.  Thus  we  see  the  eclipee  later,  as  it  is 
more  remoto ;  and  thus  light,  the  messenger  which  brings 
us  intelligence  of  the  occurrence,  travels  over  its  course  in 
a  measurable  time.  By  this  evidence,  light  appeared  to 
take  about  eleven  minutes  in  travelling  the  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit. 

'  This  discovery,  like  so  many  others,  once  made, 
appears  easy  and  inevitable;  yet  Dominic  Gassini  had 
entertained  the  idea  for  a  moment,  and  had  rejected  it ; 
and  Fontanelle  had  congratulated  himself  publicly  on 
having  narrowly  escaped  this  seductive  error.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  admission  of  the  truth  arose  principally  frtan 
the  inaccuracy  of  observation,  and  from  the  persuasion 
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that  tbe  motions  of  the  satellites  were  circular  and  uni- 
form. Their  irregularities  disguised  the  &ct  in  question. 
As  the  insularities  became  clearly  known,  Roemer'a  dis- 
covery was  finally  established,  and  the  **  Equation  of  Light" 
took  its  place  in  tbe  Tables.' ' 

'We  must  conaider  Descartes  in  particular  as  the 
genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow.'  *  There 
are  two  main  points  of  this  theory,  namely,  the  showing 
that  a  bright  circular  band,  of  a  certain  definite  diameter, 
arises  from  the  great  intensity  of  light  returned  at  a 
certain  angle ;  and  the  referring  the  different  oolowrs  to  the 
different  quantity  of  the  refraction ;  and  both  these  steps 
appear  indubitably  to  be  tbe  discoveries  of  Descartes.' 
And  he  informs  us  that  these  discoveries  were  not  made 
without  some  exertion  of  thought.  '  At  first,'  he  says,  '  I 
doubted  whether  the  iridal  colours  were  produced  in  the 
eame  way  aa  those  in  the  prism ;  but,  at  last,  taking  my 
pen,  and  carefully  calculating  the  course  of  the  rays  which 
fall  on  each  part  of  the  drop,  I  found  that  many  more 
come  at  an  angle  of  forty-one  degrees  tiian  either  at  a 
greater  or  a  less  angle ;  so  that  there  is  a  bright  bow  ter- 
minated by  a  shade,  and  hence  the  colours  are  the  same 
as  those  produced  through  a  prism.*  * 

N^ewton,  about  the  year  1671,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  infer  that  the  thickness  of  thin  Ismiofe  might 
be  discovered  by  means  of  their  colours.  Hnyghens,  also, 
soon  afterwards  concluded  that  light,  like  sound,  is  not 
a  substance,  but  a  vibration,  and  must  therefore  require 
an  elastic  medium  to  transmit  it ;  it  was  thus  that  he  was 
led  to  infer  the  existence  of  the  universal  ether  which 
pervades  all  bodies  and  all  space.  Encke,  in  his  exa- 
mination of  his  comet,  found  a  diminution  of  the  periodic 

>  Whewall,  SUttry  itftU  Jnd%eHv»  SHeneet,  Srd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  1»9. 
■  Ibid.  p.  280. 
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time  in  the  Buccessire  revolutions ;  from  which  he  inferred 
the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium.  UranuB  still  deviates 
from  bis  tabular  place,  and  the  cause  jet  remains  to  be 
discovered.' '  The  mechanical  idea  of  transverse  vibratjona 
of  the  ether,  known  as  the  uudulatory  theory  of  light  of 
Yoong  and  Fresnel,  has  eoaUed  us  to  account  with  most 
carious  exactness,  and  to  discover  by  inference,  the  txue 
causes  of  many  of  the  most  diverse  phenomena  of  light ; 
the  explanation  and  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  colours 
of  thin  films,  striated  surfaces,  fringed  shadows,  &c.,  by 
interference;  of  double  refraction  by  unequal  optical  elas- 
ticity in  different  directions ;  of  polarisation  as  being  due 
to  transverse  vibradons.  Various  other  optical  phenomena 
have  been  accounted  for  by  this  theory — facta,  some  of 
which  0rimaldi,  Newton,  and  others  had  observed,  but  had 
been  unable  to  reduce  to  rule  or  cause. 

It  was  by  studying  the  phenomena  of  polarisation  of 
light  that  Mains,  in  1811,  was  led  to  discover,  by  in- 
ference, the  important  truth  that,  whenever  we  obtain 
a  polarised  ray  of  light  by  any  means,  we  also  obtain 
another  ray  polarised  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  tliis. 
It  was  by  means  of  in&reace  from  experimental  measure- 
ments that  Brewster  discovered  the  law  which  in  all  cases 
determines  the  angle  at  which  a  reflected  beam  of  light  is 
most  completely  polarised,  and  found  that  *  the  index  of 
refraction  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarisation.*  * 

Sir  J.  Herscbel,  in  1822,  by  studying  the  phenomena 
of  substances  heated  in  flames,  was  led  to  infer  and  suggest 
the  hypothesip,  that  different  bodies  might  be  detected  by 
examining  the  light  they  emit  when  highly  heated ;  and 
this  was  tested  and  found  to  be  true  by  Fox  Talbot  in  the 
year  1834.     By  observing  the  effect  of  solar  light  on  salts 

<  Wbewell,  HabfTf  if  tJUi  Iitduotiee  SriMttw,  3rd  edit.  vol.  U.  p.  iSi. 
'  PHlMiipMail  nvniaotimu  of  t^  Sei/al  Smety,  IS16. 
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of  silver.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1802,  and  also  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
inferred  the  possibility  of  photc^raphy,  and,  by  means  of 
experiments,  succeeded  in  making  some  pictures  on  aur- 
faces  of  chloride  of  silver.  Stokes,  also,  in  the  year  1851, 
inductively  inferred  the  true  explanati(»i  of  the  dark  Hoes 
in  the  solar  spectrum ;  and,  in  1861,  Bunsen  and  KirchoET 
confirmed  its  correctness  by  means  of  experiments  made 
with  a  spectroecope. 

The  doctrine  and  discovery  of  latent  heat  was  an  in- 
ference, made  by  Dr.  Black  in  the  year  1760,  from  the 
results  of  bis  experiraents ;  and  be  made  it  known  in  his 
subsequent  lectures,  but  did  not  otherwise  publish  it. 
Svanberg  inferred  that  the  temperature  of  space  is  58°  F. 
below  0°  P. ;  and  M.  Fourier  arrived  at  the  same  inference 
£rom  different  data.  Frevost's  theory  of  exchanges  of  heat 
was  also  an  inference  from  observed  &ct8.  It  was  by 
studying  the  phenomena  of  heat  that  Seguin,  in  the  year 
1839,  and  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  in  1842,  inferred  and 
suggested  the  hypothesis  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  which  Joule,  by  actual  experiment,  discovered  ; 
Mayer  also  attempted  to  discover  it  by  calculation  from 
known  data. 

Facts  may,  but  great  principles  cannot,  usually  be  dis- 
covered without  the  employment  of  thought  and  reason. 
It  was  by  studying  the  early  known  facts  of  electricity, 
and  making  new  experiments  in  connection  with  them, 
that  Du  Fay,  about  the  year  1733,  was  led  to  in- 
f<^  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  and  that 
similarly  electrified  bodies  mutually  repel,  and  dissimi- 
larly electrified  ones  mutually  attract  each  other,  and 
published  an  account  of  his  additional  experiments,  upon 
which  these  principles  are  partly  based,  in  the  '  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy'  in  the  years  1733,  1734,  and 
1737.    He  says:   'I  discovered  a  very  simple  principle 
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whioh  accounts  for  a  great  part  of  the  irregularities,  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  the  caprices  that  seem  to  accom- 
pany most  of  the  experimeota  in  electricity.  This  prin- 
ciple is,  that  electric  bodies  attract  all  those  that  are  not 
8o,  and  repel  them  as  soon  aa  they  beconie  electric  by  the 
vicinity  or  contact  of  the  electric  body.  .  .  .  Upon  apply- 
ing this  principle  to  various  experiments  in  electricity^ 
anyone  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  obscure  and 
puzzling  focts  which  it  clears  up.'  '  Chance  has  thrown  in 
my  way  another  principle  more  universal  and  remarkable 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  which  casts  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject  of  electricity.  The  principle  is,  that  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  electricity  very  different  from  one 
another,  one  of  which  I  call  vitTeoua,  the  other  resinous 
electricity.  The  first  is  that  of  glass,  gems,  hair,  wool, 
&c. ;  the  second  is  that  of  amber,  gum-lac,  silk,  &c.  The 
characteristic  of  these  two  electricities  is  that  they  repel 
themselves  and  attract  each  other.'  In  1759,  Symmer 
also  inferred  from  known  facts  the  hypothesis  of  two  oppo- 
site kinds  of  electricity.  In  1708,  Dr.  Wall  inferred  that 
because  electricity  produces  sound  and  li^t,  it  'seems 
in  some  degree  to  represent  thunder  and  lightning.*  By 
studying  the  additional  truths  respecting  electricity  and 
lightning  which  had  been  subsequently  acquired,  and 
observing  that  the  effects  of  those  forces  were  usually 
alike,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1749,  concluded  that  they  were 
identical,  and  was  thus  led  to  devise  his  electric  kite,  by 
experimenting  with  which  he  proved  his  hypothesis  and 
made  the  discovery. 

In  1760,  Mayer  inferred,  and  Coulomb  confirmed,  the 
theory  tiiat  mimetic  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  except  at  short  distances.  In  1799, 
Fabroni  inferred  that  voltaic  electricity  might  be  an  effect 
of  chemical  action;  inl831,  WoUastonalso  concluded  that 
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the  primary  cause  of  voltaic  electricity  was  the  oxidation 
of  the  metal.  Based  upon  facts,  Grotthus  io  1805,  in- 
ferred and  proposed  his  theory  of  electrolyeiB ;  and  after- 
wards Davy,  Riffault,  Champrd,  Faraday,  and  Berzelius 
formed  similar  theories,  and  the  latter  investigator  inferred 
that  all  substances  chemically  unita  in  consequence  of 
their  possessing  opposite  electrical  properties,  and  thus 
was  enabled  to  devise  his  well-known  electro-chemical 
series  of  the  elementary  substances  and  his  electrical 
theory  of  chemical  action.  As  a  fully-proved  instance 
and  discovery  by  Inference  &om  known  data.  Ohm,  in 
1827,  published  his  well-known  formnla  of  the  quantity 
of  the  voltaic  ciurent. 

As  early  as  the  year  lg07.  Oersted  had  inferred  the 
existence  of  a  connection  between  electricity  and  magne- 
tism, and  in  a  book,  published  by  him  during  that  year, 
he  proposed  '  to  try  whether  electricity  in  its  latent  state ' 
(i.e.  as  a  current)  '  will  not  affect  the  magnetic  needle ; ' 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that  he,  by  means  of 
experiments,  actually  made  the  discovery.  By  studying 
the  phenomena  of  Oersted's  great  discovery  of  electro- 
magnetiiim.  Ampere,  in  1820,  was  led  to  infer  that  elec- 
tric cnrrents  were  themselves  magnetic  and  attract  and 
repel  each  other.  On  testiog  his  hypothetical  inference  by 
experiments  he  proved  it  to  be  true,  and  discovered  that 
parallel  currents  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  attract 
each  other,  but  if  in  a  reverse  direction,  mutually  repel. 
By  similar  reasoning  and  experiment  he  discovered  bow 
to  make  electro-magneta  by  coiling  an  insulated  wire 
round  an  unmagnetised  steel-bar,  and  sending  a  current 
through  the  wire ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  first  electro- 
magnet was  made.  He  also  inferred  from  the  results  of 
Oersted's  experiments  and  his  own  an  hypothesis  of  the 
mutual  magnetic  action  of  electric  currents,  and  at  once 
d  d 
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tested  it  by  farther  experiments,  proved  it,  tind  made 
the  discovery.  By  reasoDing  upon  all  the  results,  and 
basing  calculations  upon  them,  he  reduced  to  a  simple  and 
extensive  mathematical  theory,  all  the  new  and  complei 
facts  of  electro-magnetism  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
published.  His  theory  not  only  explained  known  facts, 
but  enabled  new  caees  to  be  deductively  inferred  and 
predicted,  and  these  also  were  soon  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment ;  it  included  also  the  mutual  actions  of  magnetd 
as  well  as  of  conductors.  He  termed  the  phenomena 
*  electro-dynamic '  i  and  he  published  his  views  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1820,  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
odIj  about  two  months  after  Oersted's  discovery  was  firat 
made  known  in  Paris.  His  theory  was  that  an  electric 
current  circulates  round  each  particle  of  a  magnet. 
Faraday,  by  studying  the  phenomena  of  electro-mag- 
netism, and  the  mutual  relation  of  forces,  was  led  to  infer 
that  as  an  electric  current  produced  magnetism,  so  mag^ 
netism  might  be  caused  to  produce  electric  currents ;  and 
in  the  year  183),  by  devising  a  suitable  experiment  of 
introducing  a  bar-magnet  into  a  coil  of  insulated  copper 
wire,  and  then  withdrawing  the  magnet  whilst  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire  were  connected  witb  a  distant  galvano- 
meter, he  succeeded  in  proving  his  inference  and  making 
the  discovery.  Seeheck,  in  1823,  inferred  the  hypothesis 
that  heat  might  be  caused  to  produce  electricity,  and 
devised  an  experiment  for  the  purpose.  He  joined  togetb^ 
the  ends  of  two  bars  of  copper  and  antimony  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  circle  or  stirrup.  In  this  he  suspended  deli- 
cately a  magnetised  needle,  and  then  heated  one  of  the 
junctions  of  the  dissimilar  metals.  The  needle  moved  by 
the  influence  of  the  current  thus  produced,  and  the  dis- 
covery was  made.  The  eminent  philosopher,  G-auss,  by 
studying  the  various  &cts  at  his  command,  inferred  his 
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theory  of  terreBtrial  magnetiBm,  and  published  it  in  the 
year  1839.  According  to  this  theory,  the  earth  has  only 
two  magnetic  poles,  or  places  where  a  freely  suspended 
magnetic  needle  places  itself  in  a  vertical  position. 

Important  scientific  discoveries  have  in  various  in- 
stances been  long  overlooked  in  consequence  of  our  finite 
powers  of  inference.  Geber,  an  Arabian  alchemist,  who 
was  bom  in  830,  discovered  and  published  the  iact  that, 
by  heating  iron,  lead,  or  copper  to  redness  and  cooling  it, 
its  weight  was  increased ;  Boyle  also,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  obtained  a  similar  result  with  tin ;  but 
nevertheless,  in  the  iace  of  these  facts  and  of  greatly 
increased  chemical  knowledge,  850  years  afterwards  (i,e. 
1720),  they  remained  misunderstood,  and  Beccher  and 
Stahl  published,  and  chemists  in  general  accepted,  the 
erroneoits  theory  of  phlogiston,  which  from  Berlin  spread 
all  over  Europe.  Every  human  invention  and  theory, 
however  improved,  is  only  an  advance  on  its  predecessors, 
and  is  more  or  less  imperfect ;  this  one  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  previous  ones,  because  it  grouped  together 
a  great  many  chemical  ideas  into  an  apparently  bar- 
moniouB  system,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  was  defec- 
tive, but  that  BO  great  a  step  was  made  in  advance  as  to 
develop  it  at  all  j  imperfect  as  it  was,  it  enabled  chemists 
to  express  more  simply  and  clearly  many  important  and 
extensive  truths.  The  theory  of  Beccher,  developed  by 
Stahl,  and  published  by  him  between  the  years  1700  and 
1730,  was  an  inference  from  the  appearance  of  nearly  all 
previously-known  chemical  fiicta  of  oxidation,  combufltioa, 
and  reduction  of  metals,  &c ;  it  was,  however,  an  erroneous 
inference,  which  looked  like  a  true  one  because  it  appeared 
consistent  in  nearly  all  its  parts. 

The  modem  theory  of  chemistry,  founded  largely  by 
Lavoisier  in  1778,  was  also  evolved  by  means  of  inferences 
aa  i 
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drawQ  from  known  fectg,  Lavoisier  had  found  by  experi- 
ment similar  facta  to  those  discovered  hj  Geber  and 
Boyle;  and  from  theae,  and  especially  from  FriestlejV 
experiment  of  obtaining  oxygen  gas  from  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, he  inferred  the  erroneous  character  of  the  doctrine 
of  '  phlogiston,'  and  the  true  explanation  and  theory  of 
oxidation,  combustion,  and  general  chemical  union.  He 
devised  and  made  the  ingenious  experiment  of  heating 
mercury  in  a  closed  vessel  of  air  to  enable  it  to  take  up 
oxygen  ;  then  by  heating  the  oxide  to  a  much  higher 
temperature,  be  re-obtained  the  metal  and  gas ;  and  by 
weighing  each  of  the  substances  before  and  after  each  of 
these  changes,  he  found  that  the  metal  increased  just  as 
much  iu  weight  in  forming  the  oxide  as  was  lost  by  the  air 
in  which  it  was  placed,  and  that  by  subsequently  heating 
the  oxide  the  same  weight  of  oxygen  was  obtained  as  was 
lost  by  the  air.  By  burning  charcoal  in  oxygen,  and 
analysing  the  gaseous  product,  he  also  proved  that '  fixed 
air '  was  a  compoimd  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  And  from 
these  and  other  facto  he  inferred  and  proved  the  great 
discovery  that  in  oxidation  and  combustion  gas  is  taken 
from  the  air,  and  unites  with  the  rusting  or  buriiing 
body.  He  also  inferred  that  common  air  consisted  of 
'pure  or  vital  air'  {i.e.  oxygen),  and  of  an  unvital  air 
i.e,  nitrogen),  which  he  called  '  azote ' ;  that  pure  air  was 
the  necessary  agent  in  calcination,  combustion,  acidifi- 
cation, and  respiration  ;  and  that  all  these  processes  were 
analogous,  and  consisted  in  a  decomposition  of  common 
air,  and  of  fixation  of  the  pure  aii  contained  in  it.  His 
oxygen  theory  rendered  explicit  many  other  facta  which 
had  previously  been  misunderstood.  Hooke,  in  1 6G5,  bad 
already  inferred,  because  red-hot  charcoal  was  not  con- 
sumed if  air  was  absent,  that  air  acted  upon  heated  sub- 
stances.   About  the  same  time,  Boyle  enclosed  a  bird  in  a 
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vessel  filled  with  air ;  the  bird  died  in  forty-five  minutefl, 
and  he  concluded  that  because  a  candle  also  became  ex- 
tinguished under  similar  ciFCumstauces  there  was  a  vital 
fire  in  the  body  of  the  bird. 

Ifewton  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  infer  the 
existence  of  chemical  affinity ;  he  concluded  that  because 
iron  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  cupric  nitrate,  and  precipi- 
tates tbe  copper,  that  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  copper 
for  nitric  acid.  Other  chemists  also  inferred  the  existence 
of  electric  chemical  attraction.  'That  a  body  which  is 
united  to  another,  for  example,  a  solvent  which  has  pene- 
buted  a  metal,  should  quit  it  to  go  and  unite  itself  with 
another  which  we  present  to  it,  is  a  thing  of  which  the 
possibility  had  never  been  guessed  by  the  most  subtle 
philosophers,  and  of  which  the  explanation  even  now  is 
not  easy.'  Creofiroy,  a  talented  French  physician,  said  in 
the  year  1718  : — '  We  observe  in  chemistry  certain  rela- 
tions amongst  different  bodies,  which  cause  them  to  unite. 
These  relations  have  their  deffreea  and  their  laws.  We 
observe  their  different  df^rees  in  this ;  that  among  certain 
matters  jumbled  together,  which  have  a  certain  disposition 
to  unite,  we  find  that  one  of  these  substances  always  unites 
constantly  with  a  certain  other,  preferably  to  all  the  rest,* 
and,  '  in  all  cases  where  two  substances,  which  have  any 
disposition  to  combine,  are  united,  if  there  approaches 
then  a  third,  which  has  more  afiSnity  with  one  of  the  two, 
this  one  unites  with  the  third  and  lets  go  the  other." 
Bergmann,  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  Newton,  from 
the  inference  that  different  substances  possessed  different 
degrees  of  chemical  affinity,  was  led  to  discover  and  pub- 
lish his  series  or  tables  of  '  elective  affinities,'  in  which 
substances  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  difi^nt 

'  WhewoU,  HUtoiy  of  tie  Indwtiae  Seiauti,  3rd  edit  vol.  ili.  p.  100. 
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degrees  of  iuteiiBity  of  chemical  attraction,  or  that  in  which 
they  displace  each  other  ^m  their  compounda. 

Soon  after  Klaproth  had  discovered  strontia,  Hadj 
observed  that  crystals  of  'heavy  spar'  from  Sicily,  and 
those  from  Derbyshire  (which  were  considered  to  be  the 
same  substance),  differed  in  their  angles  of  cleavage  by 
8^  degrees,  and  remarked : — '  I  could  not  suppose  that  this 
difference  was  the  effect  of  any  law  of  decrement ;  for  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  suppose  so  rapid  and  com- 
plex a  law,  that  such  a  hypothesis  might  have  been  justly 
regarded  as  an  abuse  of  the  theory.'  French  chemists  also 
had  foimd  that  in  consequence  of  the  similarities  of  the  two 
earths,  baryta  and  strontia,  those  earths  had  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  each  other,  and  Vauquelin,  by  chemical 
analysis  had  discovered  that  the  base  of  the  crystab  &om 
Sicily  was  strontia,  and  that  of  those  from  Derbyshire  was 
baryta.  These  facte,  becoming  known  to  Haiiy,  enabled 
him  by  inference  to  discover,  that  the  angles  of  crystals 
might  be  employed  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  different 
substances  which  very  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  other 
respects. 

The  atomic  theory  of  chemistry  was  mainly  an  inference 
of  Dr.  Dalton's,  conceived  and  developed  during  the  years 
1803  and  1804,  and  published  in  1807  in  Thomson's  'Che- 
mistry,' and  in  1808,  in  Dalton's  '  System  of  Chemistry.' 
Lavoisier  was  one  of  the  first  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
chemists  for  drawing  this  inference.  About  the  year  1770, 
he  had  begun  to  employ  freely  the  balance  in  chemical 
experiments.  In  1778,  he  had  shown  that  'fixed  air  (tA 
carbonic  anhydride)  was  composed  of  definite  proportions 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  viz.  28  parts  of  the  former  and  7'£ 
of  the  latter;  and  that  145-6  grains  of  iron  by  combustion 
in  oxygen  formed  1 92  grains  of  oxide ;  he  also  found  that 
water  was  a  compound  of  1  volume  of  oxygen  with  about 
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1'91  volumes  of  hydrogen.  The  idea  that  sabstances 
unite  tc^ther  chemically  in  definite  propoitions  by  weight, 
like  that  of  all  great  Bcientific  conceptions,  began  to  be 
inferred  by  several  chemiata,  before  it  was  proved  and  really 
discovered ;  it  occurred  to  the  minds  of  Higgins,  Wenzel, 
Proust,  and  Richter.  Hi^os,  having  in  1789  stated 
'  that  in  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  a  single  ultimate  particle 
of  sulpbiu  is  united  to  two  of  depfalogisticated  air '  (i.e. 
oxygen),  and  that,  in  perfect  vitriolic  acid,  every  single 
particle  of  sulphur  is  united  to  two  of  dephlogistioat«d 
air,  being  the  quantity  necessary  to  saturation,'  drew 
similar  inferences  concerning  the  compounds  of  nitrc^n 
and  oxygen  and  the  composition  of  water.  But  it  was 
Dalton  who,  by  laborious  study,  experiment,  and  com- 
parison of  facts,  chiefly  proved  the  truth  of  the  inference, 
and  really  discovered  the  theory.  By  associating  the 
ancient  notion  of  atoms  with  the  modem  conception  of 
definite  chemical  combination  by  weight,  he  gave  a  degree 
of  precision  to  the  idea  of  an  atom  which  did  not  pre- 
viously exifib,  and  enabled  succeeding  chemists  to  infer  that 
it  is  the  smallest  particle  of  a  simple  body,  which  can 
chemically  combine  with  another,  and  exist  in  a  chemi- 
cally combined  state.  Prout's  inference  and  theory,  that  the 
atomic  weights  of  each  of  the  elementary  substances  were 
simple  multiples  of  that  of  hydn^en,  has  not  so  well  stood 
the  test  of  experiment.  Stas  has  shown,  by  very  rigidly 
acourat«  investigations,  that  those  of  nitn^en,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  silver,  lithium,  sodium,  and 
potassium  do  not  conform  to  it.  The  theory  that  gases 
chercically  combine  in  definite  proportions  by  volume  as 
well  as  by  weight,  was  an  inference  drawn  by  Gay-Lussac, 
about  the  year  1809,  &om  the  results  of  one  of  his  re- 
searches. In  1811,  Amadeo  Avogadro  drew  the  further  in- 
ference, and  in  1814  Amp^e  reproduced  the  theory,  that 
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equal  volumes  of  all  Bubetances,  when  in  the  gaseous  state, 
and  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules ;  and  this  inference  has  been  largdy 
confirmed  by  the  labours  of  subsequent  investigators. 

Many  discoreries  have  arisen  fix)m  drawing  similar 
inferences  ^om  similar  facts ;  that  of  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  alizarine  arose  in  this  way.  'A  short  time 
since,  Oraebe,  a  German  chemist,  in  investigating  a  class 
of  compoimds,  called  the  quinones,  determined  incidentally 
the  molecular  structure  of  a  body  closely  resembling  alis- 
arine,  which  had  been  discovered  seveml  years  before.  This 
body  was  derived  from  napthaline,  and,  like  many  similar 
derivatives,  was  reduced  back  to  napthaline  when  heated 
with  zino-dust.  This  circumstance  led  the  chemist  to  heat 
also  madder  alizarine  with  zinc-dust,  when,  to  his  surprise, 
he  obtained  anthracene.  Of  course,  the  inference  was  at 
oace  drawn,  that  alizarine  must  have  the  same  relation  to 
anthracene  that  the  allied  colouring  matter  bore  to  nap- 
thaline, and,  more  than  this,  it  was  also  inferred  that  the 
same  chemical  processes  which  produced  the  colouring 
matter  from  napthaline,  when  applied  to  anthracene, 
would  yield  alizarine.  The  result  fully  answered  these 
expectations,  and  now  alizarine  is  manu&ctured  on  a 
large  scale  from  anthracene  obtained  fittm  ooal-tar.'  * 
The  discovery  of  one  hydrc^n  acid,  viz.,  hydrochloric, 
enabled  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  and  helped  the  dis- 
coveries to  be  made  that  hydrofluoric,  hydrobromic,  and 
hydriodic  acids  were  acids  of  hydrogen  ;  Ampere  was  tJie 
first  to  discover  by  inference  that  bydroflnoric  add  was  a 
hydrogen  acid. 

In  the  concrete  as  well  as  in  the  simple  sciences, 
inference  has  evolved  many  hypotheses  and  discoveries 
Linnaens,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
'  Cooke,  Tie  Nen  CKnnMry,  p.  319. 
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one  of  the  first  to  infer  that  iniQerals  might  be  arranged 
according  to  their  mathematical  forms,  and  to  construct 
such  an  arrangemenL  Wallerius,  about  the  jear  1774, 
Beeme  to  have  been  the  iirst  to  discover  the  idea  of  deri- 
vative forms  of  ciystala,  bj  truncations  of  angles  and  edges. 
Werner,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  similar  idea ;  but  it 
was  Bom^  de  Lisle  who  extended  the  idea  to  all  crystal- 
line bodies.  Bergmann  in  1773  concluded  that  a  hexa- 
gonal priam  might  be  built  up  of  solid  rhombs  on  the 
planes  of  a  rhombic  nucleus.  The  theory  of  decrements 
explained  why  a  series  of  forms  occur  in  crystals  of  the 
same  kind,  while  all  apparently  intermediate  forms  are 
rigorously  excluded,  by  showing  that  there  must  exist 
regular  numerical  relations  between  the  rows  of  mole- 
cules in  the  different  planes  of  the  crystal,  in  order  to 
produce  a  regular  shape. 

The  idea  of  reference  to  crystalline  axes,  and  thereby 
to  arrange  all  crystalline  forms  into  systems,  was  another 
valuable  discovery  by  inference ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
first  made  by  Weiss,  in  the  year  1809,  and  afterwards 
extensively  applied  by  Mohs.  It  was  Fucbs  who,  in 
1815,  inferred  the  idea  of  isomorphism;  speaking  of 
geblenite,  he  said,  *  I  hold  the  oxide  of  iron,  not  for  an 
essential  part  of  this  genus,  but  truly  as  a  vicarious 
element,  replacing  so  much  lime.' 

Most  of  our  gr<!at  geological  ideas  have  been  arrived 
at  by  means  of  inference.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  for  instance, 
by  studying  the  fact  that  the  river  Ganges  yearly  conveys 
to  the  ocean  as  much  earth  as  would  form  sixty  of  the 
great  pyramids  of  Egypt,  was  enabled  to  infer  that  the 
ordinary  slow  causes  now  in  operation  upon  the  earth 
would  account  for  the  immense  geological  changes  that 
have  oocurred,  without  having  recourse  to  the  less  reason- 
able theory  of  sudden  catastrophes. 
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By  digging  in  gravel-piU  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardj, 
M,  Boucher  de  Perthes,  in  1847,  diecoveted  rough  stoDe 
hatchets  associated  with  relics  of  extinct  animals,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  infer  and  discover  that  man  mtut  have 
existed  upon  the  earth  ages  previous  to  the  earliest  periods 
of  history,  or  even  of  tradition ;  and  this  inference  has 
since  been  abundantly  oonfirmed  by  a  number  of  dia- 
ooveries  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  places. 

In  the  concrete  science  of  biology  also,  our  greatest 
discoveries  have  been  arrived  at  by  means  of  inference. 
Lamarck  (bom  in  1747),  by  the  study  of  such  living 
things  as  snails,  worms,  insects,  shell-fiBb,  sea-anemones, 
sponges  (to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  *  invertebrate 
animals,*  because  they  have  no  backbone),  and  frimi  the 
impossibility  of  determining  what  were  dUtinct  forms  or 
species,  was  led  to  infer  and  discover  the  defective  nature 
of  the  theory  of  distinct  speoies,  and  to  conclude  that 
all  the  immense  variety  of  animals  were  not  separately 
created,  but  were  probably  evolved  by  the  gradual  alteration 
and  diSerentiatioD  of  a  few  simple  forms  during  a  long 
series  of  ages  ;  and  that  difTerences  of  climate  and  of  food 
formed  a  part  of  the  cause  of  their  diaage.  Having  also 
discovered,  by  observation,  that  the  lower  animals  are 
more  like  each  other  than  the  upper  ones,  and  that  those 
which  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  common  stock  are 
more  nearly  alike  than  are  those  more  distantly  related, 
he  was  led  to  partly  discover,  by  inference,  the  probability 
that  ali  animals  form  a  great  system  of  series  of  living 
things,  springing  from  asingleancestor,ju8tasthe  biunches 
of  a  tree  arise  from  a  parent  stem.  Ouvier  also,  the  great 
comparative  anatomist  and  osteologist  (who  was  bom  in 
1769),  was  a  great  collector  and  clasaitier  of  facts  in  his  own 
particular  subject.  By  inference  based  uptm  oompaiison 
he  discovered  that  all  the  different  parts  of  any  one  animal 
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are  so  adapted  to  each  other  that  from  a  few,  or  even  a 
single  bone,  could  be  inferred  what  the  structure  and 
fiiDCtionB  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  must  have  been. 

The  great  disooveiies  of  Cuvler  and  St.  Hilaire  appear 
to  contradict  each  other,  but  the  contradiction  is  only 
apparent,  and  apparent  contradiction  is  often  a  charac- 
teristic of  great  truths  in  their  early  stages  of  develop-^ 
ment,  because  such  truths  lie  not  on  the  surface  of  things, 
but  require  considerable  study  and  experience  in  order  to 
realise  them.  The  apparent  and  the  real  are  often  the 
opposite  of  each  other.  Von  Baer  (bom  in  1792),  by 
studying  embryology,  discovered,  about  the  year  1828,  by 
observation,  that  the  embryos  of  different  specieti  (as  they 
are  termed]  of  living  creatures  are,  in  their  earliest  stages, 
not  perceptibly  diSerent  Irom  each  other,  except  in  size ; 
also  that  they  pass  through  the  same  order  and  appear- 
ances of  development,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  and 
then  fliverge,  the  point  being  different  with  each  different 
animal  at  which  it  begins  to  differentiate  and  show  ite 
true  kind ;  and  that  with  different  species  the  order  of 
change  is,  fish,  reptile,  bird,  mammal — man  having  to  pass 
through  all  the  stages  of  embryological  development  of 
which  other  species  of  animals  pass  through  only  a  portion 
— and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  discover,  by  fact  and  in- 
ference, that  the  hypothesis  of  Lamarck  and  St.  Uiliare 
■was  a  true  one,  and  that  all  animals  are  formed  upon  one 
great  general  plan. 

The  results  of  the  labour  and  study  of  these  four 
great  naturalists  prepared  the  way  for  the  still  wider 
inferences  of  Darwin.  Charles  Darnin,  the  author  of 
the  theory  of  natural  selection,  describes,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to  make  that 
discovery : — *  In  South  America,  three  classes  of  facts 
were  brought  strongly  before  my  mind.    Firstly,  the 
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manner  in  which  closely  allied  Rpeciea  replace  speciei> 
in  going  southward.  Secondly,  the  close  affinity  of  the 
species  inhabiting  the  islands  near  South  America  to  those 
proper  to  the  continent.  This  struck  me  profoundly, 
enpecially  the  difference  of  the  species  in  the  adjoining 
islets  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  Tki/rdly,  the  rela^ 
tion  of  the  living  edentata  and  rodentia  to  the  extinct 
species.  I  shall  never  forget  my  astonishment  when  I 
dug  out  a  gigantic  piece  of  armour  like  that  of  the  living 
armadillo.'  'Befiecting  on  these  fJEicts,  and  collecting 
analogous  ones,  it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  allied 
species  were  descended  from  a  common  parent.  '  But  for 
some  years  I  could  not  conceive  how  each  form  became  so 
excellently  adapted  to  its  habits  of  life.  I  tiien  began 
systematically  to  study  domestic  productions,  and,  after  a 
time,  saw  clearly  that  man's  selective  power  was  the  most 
important  agent.  I  was  prepared,  from  having  studied 
the  habits  of  animals,  to  appreciate  the  struggle  for 
exifitence,  and  my  work  in  geology  gave  me  some  idea 
of  the  lapse  of  past  time.  Therefore  when  I  happened  to 
read  "  Malthus  on  Population,"  the  idea  of  natural  selec- 
tion flashed  on  me.  Of  all  the  minor  points,  the  last 
which  I  appreciated  was  the  importance  and  cause  of  the 
principle  of  divergence.' '  It  was  by  means  of  extensive 
knowledge,  study,  and  inference  that  Darwin  (and  also 
Wallace)  discovered  the  for^^ing  theory.  Haeckel,  by 
a  similar  process  of  inference,  has  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  *  Olynthus  calcareous  sponge '  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  important  ancestors  of  the  human  race,*  and 
that  all  the  calcareous  sponges  are  derived  &om  it. 

No  supernatural  theory,  or  assumption  of  the  operation 
of  occult  causes,  can  as  completely  explain  oi^^anic  deve- 
lopment, or  ^e  conditions  of  evolution  of  man,  as  that  of 
'  Haeckel,  BltUry  of  OreatUnt,  toI.  i.  p.  134.  *  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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inheritance,  selection,  and  adaptation.  Whilst  persons  in 
general  conaider  incredible  the  hypotbesie  that,  during  an 
immense  number  of  years,  man  was  gradually  developed 
from  the  form  of  an  ape,  they  are  familiar  with  and  believe 
the  fer  more  wonderful  fact  that,  even  in  the  comparatively- 
short  apace  of  twenty  years,  each  individual  man  is  de- 
veloped ftom  a  mere  speck  of  albuminous  matter.  It  is 
intrinsically  no  more  incredible  that,  during  an  immense 
series  of  ages,  inorganic,  inanimate  matter  gradually 
becomes  organised,  acquires  animation,  aud,  by  means  of 
the  processes  of  inheritance,  selection,  and  adaptation, 
gradually  developes,  and  passes  through  a  whole  series  of 
vegetable  and  animal  forma  of  life,  up  to  that  of  a  man, 
than  that  dead  matter,  partly  organic  and  partly  in- 
oi^;anic,  taken  as  food  and  air  by  a  woman,  becomes  in  a 
few  hours  a  part  of  her  liviog  structure,  in  a  few  months 
an  embryo  child,  which  by  further  assimilation  of  dead 
material  becomes  in  a  few  years  a  fuU^own  human  being. 
In  mental  physiology,  as  well  as  in  the  pbysictQ  and 
chemical  sciences,  in  biology,  &c.,  discoveries  have  been 
made,  not  only  by  means  of  experiment,  observation,  and 
comparison,  hut  also  by  means  of  inference ;  and  those 
made  by  the  latter  method  have  usually  been  the  most 
abstruse  and  important.  The  process  of  inference,  based 
upon  comparisons  of  the  actions  of  mental  power  and  of 
those  of  the  physical  forces,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  even 
the  human  mind  acts  in  accordance  with  all  the  chief 
laws  and  principles  of  those  forces;  also  that  neither  the 
conscience  nor  the  will  is  a  separate  or  distinct  mental 
power  or  faculty,  and  that  the  latter  is  simply  a  consdoue 
menial  effort  to  ^ect  am.  ol^ect,  the  idea  of  which  is 
already  present  to  the  mvnd.^ 

>  See  pp.  127-133. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

DtSCOTBBT  BT   HSANS  OF  WW  OR  IHFBOTSD   HBTH0D8 
OT   INTELLBCTTrAI.   OPEBATION. 

A  TBRT  large  number  of  the  most  recondite  and  impor- 
tant discoveriee  have  been  more  or  less  effected  in  this 
way.  Every  new  logical  or  mathematical  process  of  work- 
ing in  algebra  or  geometiy,  and  every  development  and 
extension  of  logarithms,  fluxions,  the  differential  calculus, 
&C.,  has  been  followed  by  new  discoveries  in  subjects  to 
which  these  new  or  improved  intellectual  processes  have 
been  applied. 

It  was  by  the  application  of  the  peculiar  mathematical 
methods  which  Laplace  had  invented  for  solving  the 
problem  of  the  figure  of  the  planets,  that  Biot  was  enabled, 
about  the  year  1801,  to  give  an  exact  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  a  spheroid, 
to  which  Coulomb  had  only  been  able  to  approximate 
roughly  by  means  of  the  previously-known  methods  of 
mathematical  analysis,  the  state  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge being  at  the  time  behind  that  of  electrical  science. 
Poisson  also,  in  1824,  by  employing  the  mathematical 
artifices  of  Laplace  and  Legendre,  was  enabled  to  obtain 
general  expressions  for  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  a 
body  of  any  form  whatever,  magnetised  by  influence  upon 
a  given  point,  and  in  the  case  of  spheroidal  bodies  was 
able  to  solve  completely  the  equations  which  determine 
these  forces.' 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  by  invention  of  new  or 
improved  methods  of  intellectual  operation  (as  by  that  of 

■  Whewell,  mtt«iy  tfthe  IndvotiM  SeiMeet,  toL  iii  p.  46. 
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new  Bcientifio  inatruments)  the  power  and  extent  of  action 
of  man's  mind  may  be  as  much  enlarjfed  beyond  ite  present 
condition,  as  its  present  state  is  beyond  what  it  was 
thousands  of  yeare  ago.  That  such  new  methods  are 
really  posBible  appears  to  be  proved  by  their  invention  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  by  the  very  rapid  way  in  which  cal- 
culating boys  arrive  at  their  conclusiona. 

Openings  for  extending  the  range  of  man's  intellectual 
influence  appear  to  lie  in  investigations  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  mental  action* — also  in  the  invention  of  in- 
struments for  combining,  dividing,  multiplying,  and  per- 
mutating  ideas  ;  for  drawing  conclusions  (as  in  Jevons's 
logical  machine) ;  or  for  calculating  periodic  phenomena 
and  solving  differential  equations,  as  in  the  '  Integrating 
Machine '  of  Professor  J.  Thomson,*  and  the  '  Harmonic 
Analyser '  of  Sir  W.  Thomson.' 


CHAPTER   LX. 

DISCOVBBT   St   UBANS   OF   CALCULATIONS   BASBD   UPON 
SHOWN   TBDTHS. 

Ak  immense  number  of  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
this  method,  but  as  this  book  is  simply  a  treatise  on 
qualitative  research,  I.  will  only  refer  to  a  few  instances. 
The  method  is  applicable  chiefly  in  the  exact  sciences,  and 
in  those  parts  of  other  sciences  which  are  based  upon 
exact  and  known  quantitative  conditions.  It  has  been 
largely  used  in  matbematics,  the  mechanics  of  solids, 

>  See  pp.  fi5^9. 

•  See  iVtM.  Xey.  Soe.,  vol.  zxiv.  1876,  pp.  262-275. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  zzvii.  1878,  p.  871. 
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liquids,  and  gaaes,  including  aetronom;,  hydrostatics, 
hjdtauIicB,  pneumatics,  and  acoustics,  in  the  eciences  of 
light  and  radiant  heat,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  those  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  chemistry,  and  vital  and  mental 
action. 

Many  astronomical  discoveries  in  particular  have  re- 
sulted from  its  use.  It  was  by  means  of  calculations,  based 
upon  known  truths,  that  the  effects  of  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  were  discovered  by  Hipparchus,  128  B.C.,  by  com- 
parison of  bis  own  observations  with  those  of  Timocbaris, 
made  155  years  previously.  By  calculation  also,  Newton 
'  appears  to  have  discovered  the  method  of  demonstrating 
that  a  body  might  describe  an  ellipse,  when  acted  upon  by 
a  force  residing  in  the  focus,  and  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance."  By  similar  means  he  discovered 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  planets,  and  that  the  density  of 
Saturn  IB  almost  nine  times  less  than  that  of  our  earth  ; 
also  that  our  earth  could  not  be  a  perfect  globe,  and 
ascertaiued  almost  exactly  how  much  it  was  flattened  at 
the  poles.  He  also  found,  by  similar  means,  that  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  was  due  to  the  earth  not  being  a 
perfect  sphere,  and  that  the  cause  of  it  was  the  greater 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  extra  mass  of 
matter  existing  around  it  at  the  equator.  About  the  year 
1770,  Lagrange,  by  means  of  mathematical  calculation, 
discovered  why  it  was  that  the  moon  always  presents 
nearly  the  same  surface  towards  the  earth,  and  that  what 
Newton  liad  suggested  was  really  the  cause,  vi^.,  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  upon  the  swelling  or  extra  quan- 
tity of  matter  at  the  lunar  equator.  In  making  this  dis- 
covery, he  also  arrived  at  another,  viz.,  the  cause  of  the 
libration  of  the  moon,  i.e.,  why  she  alwa^  has  a  little 

'  WLewelJ,  Eiitary  qfm  IiiuctxTt  Scimwe*,  3rd.  edit  vol.  ii.  p.  M2. 
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swaying  motion  of  the  axis,  and  ezhibita  to  us  contiattall; 
first  a  little  of  one  side,  and  then  of  the  other. 

The  astronomer  Encke,  having,  by  calculation,  pre- 
dicted that  his  oomet  would  return  every  3^  years,  a 
Frenchman  named  Pons,  at  Marseilles,  observed  it  in 
1819,  and  found  that  it  arrived  2J  hours  earlier  than  the 
calculated  time.  By  calculating  the  efiecta  of  the  diffe- 
rent planets  upon  his  comet,  Enoka  also  discovered  that 
Mercury  is  smaller,  and  Jupiter  much  larger,  than  previous 
astronomers  believed.  By  similar  means  Biela's  comet 
was  discovered  by  Biela,  an  Austrian  oeScer,  in  1826 ; 
ClauBsen  computed  its  orbit,  and  found  that  the  comet 
appeared  every  6  years  and  8  months,  and  subsequent 
re-appearances  of  it  proved  the  correctness  of  the  calcu- 
lation. Its  expected  return  in  the  year  1832  caused  great 
consternation,  especially  in  France,  because  it  would  then 
cross  the  earth's  orbit,  and  people  thought  it  would 
destroy  the  earth ;  bat  the  latt«r  was  in  a  distant  part  of 
her  orbit  at  the  time.  The  alarm  was  so  great  in  Paris, 
that  Arago,  at  the  request  of  the  Frendi  Academy  of 
Sciences,  wrote  a  popular  essay  explaining  the  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  pacify  the  public  On  November  26; 
1845,  it  returned  in  accordance  with  the  calculations,  and 
Lieutenant  Maury  then  discovered  by  observation  that  it 
had  split  into  two  portions,  each  a  perfect  oomet.  The 
two  pieces  returned  in  company,  at  the  same  distance 
apart,  in  the  year  1852,  but  have  never  been  seen  again. 
It  was  by  working  out  mathematical  calculations  that 
both  Adams  and  Le  Verrier,  in  1846,  were  enabled  to 
affirm  the  existence  of  the  undiscovered  planet  Neptune, 
and  whereabouts  it  might  be  found.  It  was  also  by 
means  of  calculations  that  Schiaparelli,  in  the  years 
1862-3,  discovered,  and  confirmed  his  suggestion,  that  a 
comet  which  was  seen  in  1862  travelled  along  the  same 
u  B 
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patli  as  the  Atigust  meteors,  Adams  and  Le  Verrier,  by 
Bimilar  means,  robaequentlj  detennised  and  discovered 
the  orbit  of  the  shower  of  November  meteors,  and  found 
the  euggestioa  correct  whioh  had  been  previously  made 
by  other  astronomers,  that  it  extended  beyond  Uranoa. 
Id  this  case  also,  a  comet  was  subsequently  observed,  its 
orbit  determined  by  calculation,  and  discovered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  path  of  the  November  meteors.  It  was  by 
calculation  and  comparison  that  Bode  discovered  the 
remarkable  bet  that  the  distance  of  the  planets  from  the 
sun  appeared  to  obey  a  remarkable  arithmetical  law ;  and 
this  further  led  to  observations  which  resulted  in  the  di»- 
cover;  of  the  innumerable  asteroids  which  revolve  round 
the  Sun  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  By  calculation 
Lagrange  found  that  the  velocity  which  the  explosion  of 
the  planet  (of  which  the  asteroids  are  consid^ed  to  be 
pieces)  produced,  need  only  to  be  about  20  times  that  of 
a  cannoD-balL 

Pythagoras,  by  means  of  calculation,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  property  of  the  rigfit- 
angled  triangle,  viz.,  that  the  square  on  the  larger  side  is 
'  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 
It  was  partly  by  means  of  calculation  that  Fouillet  found 
that  the  annual  amount  of  solar  heat,  arriving  at  this 
earth,  was  sufficient  to  melt  46  feet  in  depth  of  ice. 
Ampere  also,  by  means  of  his  accomplished  mathematical 
analysis,  was  enabled  to  solve  the  general  problem  of 
electro-magnetic  and  electro^ynamic  actions. 

The  principal  methods  of  operation  applicable  to 
quantity  are — the  method  of  curves,  of  means,  of  least 
squares,  and  of  residues.  In  that  of  curves  we  draw 
a  curved  line,  of  which  the  known  quantities  are  the 
ordinates;  and  the  quantity  upon  which  the  change  of 
these  quantities  depends  are  the  abscissse.     The  practical 
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applicability  of  it  depends  upon  the  readiaess  with  which 
our  eye  detects  regularity  or  irregijlarity  of  forms.  It  is 
used  to  detect  inexact  results,  to  correct  them,  and  also  to 
discover  the  laws  of  change  which  true  results  obey.  By 
the  method  of  means  ve  are  enabled  to  get  rid  of  various 
errors  and  inequalities,  by  t^ing  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
a  large  number  of  observed  quantities,  because  in  a  large 
number  of  observations  ordinary  irregularities  compensate 
each  other ;  it  also  thus  enables  ua  to  diaoover  very  much 
smaller  errors  aud  influences  than  those  which  balance 
each  other.  In  the  method  of  least  squares  we  take  that 
mean  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  is  the 
moat  probable  one,  viz.,  that  which  is  taken  according  to 
the  condition,  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  of 
observation  shall  be  the  least  possible  which  the  law  of  the 
facts  permits.'  In  the  method  of  residues  we  subtract 
from  the  quantiti^  supplied  by  observation  the  quantity 
necessary  to  satisfy  previously-known  laws  operating  in  the 
case,  and  then  examine  the  residue  to  discover  the  chief 
law  which  it  obeys.  We  next  subtract  irom  the  residue 
the  quantity  necessary  to  satisfy  this  last  law,  and  thus 
obtain  a  second  residue,  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  thus  bring  each  law  into  view  in  succesaion.  The 
value  of  the  method  depends  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the 
mean  eflectsof  the  successive  laws  of  variation  are  less  and 
less  in  magnitude,  so  that  the  law  in  question  is  not  pre- 
vented being  prominent  by  the  undiscovered  laws.  Both 
in  the  method  of  curves  and  residues,  after  the  aiguments 
of  the  chief  irregularities  are  known,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  find  the  remaining  ones. 

*  The  law  of  continuity  consists  in  this  proposition : 

'  Both  in  the  method  of  meuiB  and  <^  least  squares  we  require  to 
knoir  pnvioudy  the  ai^puuents  of  the  irregalaritics  of  which  we  are 
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that  a  quaotity  cannot  pass  from  one  amount  to  another 
without  pasBiDg  tiirou^  all  intermediate  degrees  of  mag- 
nitude according  to  the  intermediate  conditions.'  'New- 
ton u^ed  the  law  of  continuity  to  suggest,  but  not  to 
prove,  the  doctrine  of  univereal  gravitation.  Let,  he  said, 
a  terrestrial  body  be  carried  as  high  as  the  moon,  will  it 
not  still  fall  to  the  earth  ?  and  does  not  the  moon  fall  by 
the  same  force  ? '  *  Every  philosopher  has  the  power  of 
applying  this  law,  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  &culty  of 
apprehending  the  ideas  which  he  employs  in  his  induction, 
with  the  same  clearness  and  steadiness  which  belong  to 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  quantity,  spaccj  and  number." 
'  The  method  of  gradation  consists  in  taking  intermediate 
stages  of  a  property  in  question,  so  as  to  ascertain  by 
experiment,  whether,  in  the  transition  from  ona  class  to 
another,  we  have  to  leap  over  a  manifest  gap,  or  to  follow 
a  continuous  road.'  '  Faraday  made  a  gradation  of  electric 
conductors  to  non-conductors,  and  thus  discovered  that 
there  was  no  real  division  between  the  two  classes  of 
bodies.  He  also  showed  that  voltaic  and  frictional  elec- 
tricity were  only  different  grades  of  the  same  force." 

'  See  page  Se8. 

'  Whewell,  PAiloiaphf/  of  the  Indvotivt  Aiwicw,  vol.  ii.  pp.  669-563. 
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electrified  bodies, 
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Freedom  of  the  human  will,  130- 
131 

Fremy  on  remuneration  for  sojes- 
tific  research,  S17-21S 

Fresnel's  discoveries,  32B,  SIO,  628 

Friction  of  ice,  discovery  of  heat 
evolved  by,  630 

—  Romford's  experiments  respect- 
ing heat  evolved  by,  630 

Friotional  electricity,  discovery 
of,  491 

discoveries  respecting,  6S1— 

633,  663-564 

Fuehs's  inference  of  the  isomor- 
phism of  svbstancee,  601 

<  Fundamental  laws  of  discovery,' 
4SB,676 

' of  thought,'  343 

Fusion  of  refractory  mbstancea 
by  the  voltaic  ctirrent,  661 

in  the  '  voltaic  arc,' 

discovery  of  the,  66 

Fntnre  discovery,  ita  probable  ex- 
tent, 38 


G&LILBO'S  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions,  172-176,  390,  476, 
479,  487,  546,  673 
Oalileo,  persecution  of,  269 
Gallibrand's  discovery  that  mag- 
■      lot  uniform. 


670 
Gallon's    proposed    > 

of  ideas,  66 
Galvanic  electricity,  discovery  of 

some  of  its  effects  on  animals, 

642 
Galvani's  discovery,  171,  688 
Qalvanometer,  invention  of,  4B6 
Gases  and  vapours  ore  products  of 

volatile  liquids,  discovery  that, 

E69 

—  discovery  of  some  of  the  effects 
of  breathing  various,  643 

—  their  transparency  to  beat,  dis- 
covery of,  479 

Oassendi's  discoveries  respecting 
soond  and  magnetism,  474-476, 
670 
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Oassiot's  disoaveiy  of  the  Bpont&- 
neoaa  complettoa  of  die  Tolt^e 
circuit,  661 

Oanss's  discovery  of  bis  theoijr  of 
teireatiial  magnetism,  GM-696 

486 


bining  volar 


I    di«wvei7  of    I 


,  180. 


Geber's  dicoovery  of  a  Mlveut  for 

gold,  S6S 
G^eral  causes,  J13 

—  ideas,  how  formed,  400-101 

—  mlea  of  research,  462 

—  terms,  80-83 

—  trnths,  how   discovered,  S8l, 
683 

—  —  importance  of  discovering. 


44B 

—  discovery  bymeans  of,  680-B81 

—  nature  and  ose  of,  400-103 
Generalised  facts,  64 

Genius,  oircamstances  favourable 
to  the  development  of,  266 

—  definitions  of,  242-243, 262 
instances  of   innate  scientific, 
345-246 

mathematics],  10-41 

—  necessity  of  to  saccess  in  re- 
search, 211 

—  scientific,  conditions  of,  861- 
362 

Geoffroy's  (and  otheis)  ioferetice 

of   the    existence   of  chemical 

affinity,  697 
Geographical     discoveries,     how 

made,  468,  GTl 
Geological   changes,  discovery  of 

the  gradual  natuie  of,  601-602 
Gerboin's  discovery  of  electrolytic 

movementa  of  ineroury,  547 
OUbeit's    discoveries    respecting 

electric    attraction,    etc.,    631, 

546 


Glass,  discovery  of  electric  action 

through,  632 
Glanber  s  rale  of  disoovery,  SOI 
Gludna,  discovery  of,  501 
Goethe's  suggested  discoveiy  re- 
specting ^ants,  079-680 
Gold,  disoovery  of  a  solvent  for, 

666 
Goldiug  Bird's  eleotro-depoaition 

of  potaBsiom  and  sodtoin,  1S6 
Gold  points,  invention  of,  guarded, 

481 
Qoniometsr,  Invention  of  the,  478 
Ooveminent  grant  for  assisting 

researches  in  science,  233 
Gradation,  use  of  the  method  of, 

in  research,  613 
Qraebe's  discovery  of  artifi^al  ali- 

sarine,  600 
Qrabam's    discovery   of    dlnnial 

magnetic  variation,  6TT 

—  invention  for  delecting  changes 
of  magnetic  intansit;,  63 T 

Qrsvitative  attraction  of  a  monn- 

tain,  discovery  of  the,  C86 
Gravity,  discovery  of  its  variation 

with  altitodg,  586 
of  the  law  of  action  of,  173, 

1T7,   224,   388,   609,   673,   686- 

686 

—  feebleness  of  the  force  of,  24 

—  velocity  of  the  force  of,  31 
Grjqr'e  discoveriea  respecting  frio- 

tional  electricity,  632^33 
Gray  and  Wbeler's  discoveries  re- 
specting static  electricity,  KS- 
664 


404 

Qrew's  discoveries,  476 

Qrimaldi's  discovery  of  dlEtractioD 
of  light,  666 

Grotthns's  invention  of  bis  theory 
of  electrolysis,  693 

Grove's  battery,  invention  of,  486 

Queridie,  Otto,  invention  of  the 
electric  machine  by,  480 

Gunpowder,  discovery  of  l^e  pro- 
perties of,  561 
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QON 
Oanter's  discovery  of  change   of  ; 

maj^etic  declinaUoD,  670 
Oypgoni,  dlMOveiy  of  at  Metbei- 

field,  EIS 


H" 


Hales's  mscoverj  of  the  minerel 
conatituentB  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, etc.,  640 

Hall's  inrentioQ  of  acbiomatic 
leuees,  477 

Halley'B  comet,  diBCOvery  of,  228 

—  discoveiy  of  the  fixed  boUiog- 
point  of  water,  479 

Haphazard  experiments,  42S 

Harding's  discovery  of  an  asteroid, 
609-610 

■  Harmonic  analyser  '  of  Sir  W. 
ThomBon,  607 

Harmonic  vibration,  discovery  re- 
specting, 66S  ' 

Harris's  application  of  the  light- 
ning' conductor  to  sliips,  637 

Harvey,  persecution  of,  256 

Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  219,  609, 
641,  671 

—  great  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, 265-263 

Haiiy's  discoveries,  836,  645,  667- 
66B,  681,  698 

Hawltsbee'a  improvement  of  the 
electric  machine,  480 

Hearing,  limits  of  our  sense  of, 
320 

Heat,  discovery  by  examining  the 
effects  of,  G53 

of  latent,  G29-B30 

of  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of,  631 

—  evolved  by  contact  of  liquids 
with  solids,  discovery  of,  666 

—  evolved  by  friction,  eiperi- 
menis  respecting,  4afl,  630 

—  evolved  by  nolecnlar  chaise 
of  iron,  diacovery  of,  519,  648 

—  its  complex  effects,  33-34 


HUT 
Heat,  Melloni's  discoveries  respect - 

log  radiant,  238,  479,  631,  648, 
574 
—  of  thesan,  itsgreat  amoant,32. 


Henkel'B 

266 
Henry's  electrolysis  of  acids  and 

ammonia,  483,  664 
Herschel,  Sir  J.,  discoveries  by, 

516-517,  646,  682 
prediction  of   discovery   o£ 

continuity  of  liquid  and  gaseous 

states,  230-231 
-—  —  sog^restion  of  spectrum  ana- 
lysis, 690 
Herschel's,    Sir    J.,  criterion  of 

truth,  163,  166 
Herschel's,   Sir   W.,    disooveries, 

476,511,  54T-648,  682,  687 
scientific  character,  262 

—  Sir  J.  and  Sir  W.,  discoveries 
respecting  nebnls,  how  effected, 
660 

Eipparchus's  discoveries,  666,  677, 

608 
Histology,    discoveries    in,    how 

made.  679 
Homologous  scries,   discovery  by 

asBUining  the  esLifenee  of,  624 
Hooke's  discoveries,  529,  637,  586 

—  prediction  respecting  the  law 
of  action  of  gravity,  176-177 

Hoorweg'fl    discovery   respecting 

the   diathermancy   of   aqneoos 

vapour,  644 
Hopkins  and  others'  discovery  of 

some  of  the  effects  of  enormous 

pressure,  669-S60 
Humboldt's  discoveries,  670, 671 
Hunter's  experiments,  cost  of,  220 

—  great  industry  and  persever- 
ance, 26S-3G6 

EuCtou'a  discovery  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  moontain,  586-667 

Hayghens's  application  of  the 
pendulum  to  clocks,  474 

—  discoveries.  224,  489-490,  610, 

666,  67S,  B69 
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Hjdro-eleotricity,    diacovecy    of, 

236,  493-491,  GG3 
HydioSaoric    acid,  ioTeslig&tioa 

ol  anhydTons,  602 
Hydrogen  acids,  disoovery  of,  65T, 

eoo 

—  discovery  of,  640 

.  the   liquefaction  of,  560 

Eyponitrous  acid,   discovery   of, 

S62-6S3 
Hypotheses  and    questions,    dis- 
covery by  devising  andtesling, 
608-524 

—  as  aids  to  discovery,  134,  363- 
36T 

—  how  formed,  866,  388-370,  401 
how  to   treat   unproved 

ones,  123 

—  scientitio,  362 

—  unttne  ones  as  an  aid  to  dis- 
covery, 514-615 

—  use  of  inference  in  devising, 
368-369 

—  valoe  of  scientific,  36T 

—  yet  remaining   to  be   proved, 
613-614,  605 


ICE,  discovery  of  heat  evolved 
by  friction  of,  530 
of  the  slationary  tempera- 
ture of  melting,  666 
Iceland-spar,  electiio  excitement 

of,  636 
Idea  of  an  Infinite  Canae,  nature 
of  the,  19-60,  403-401,  409-410 

—  of  creation,  nature  of  the,  168 
Ideas,  abstruse,  18 

—  acquisition  of,  43,  47 


-  classification  of,  44,  63 
-duty  of  avoiding  donbtfol,  111 
~  false  ones  often  unavoidable, 
102, 112 


lUA 
Ideas,  flxatioD  of,  69 

—  flow  of,  64-66 

—  formation  of  general,  400-401 
of  new,  336-343,  366,  3T0 

—  how  many  can  we  perceive  ot 
once!  16 

—  mediate,  363 

Mid  immediate,  61 

—  necessity  of  correct,  45 
^  purification  of,  147 

—  -  persistency  of,  66 

—  qualitative  and  quantitative,  61 

—  quantification  of,   61-6%  341. 
369,  461 

—  recognition  of,  63,  67 

—  reooUeotion  of,  67-71 

—  relative  degrees  of  complexity 
ot  different,  45-46 

of  distinctness  ot   dif- 
ferent, 47 

—  seat  of,  36 

—  selection  of,  62,  97,  93 

—  sonroea  of  scientific,  42,  61 

—  Euggestioo  of,  68 

—  time  leqtiired  for  perceiving, 
47,60 

—  transformation  and  analysis  of, 
illustrated,  337-340 

—  true  ones,  how  detected,  166^ 
157 

the  basis  of  intellect,  45 

—  ultimate  scientific  49,  409 
Identity  of  electricity  with  light- 
ning, discovery  of  the,  634,  692 

from  various  sources,  609 

—  the  law  of,  343 

Ignorance,   effeota  of  in  research, 
25,  112,  133,  210-211 

—  probable  extent  of,  23,  26 
Ignorant    hostility    to    soientiflc 

genius,  267 
Imagination,    definition    of    the 
power  of,  360 

—  the  mental  process  of,  367-36S 
power  of,  how  cultivated, 

369-371 
Imaginative  power,  conditions  of, 
361 
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InuglnAtiTe  power,  sdentlflc,  806 

the  natnra  of,  361 

Immeditite  causes,  111,  111 

—  ideal^  61 

—  inference,  317-318 
Immensitj  of  ipace,  31 

—  of  aomber  of  eiiating  bodies. 


—  of  time  and  space  in  astio- 
nomical  phenomena,  30 

Important   phenomena,    i 
most  violent  or  sudden,  oo;> 

Incompatible   caoses,  valne    of  a 
knowledge  of  in  research,  417 

Inoomplateness  of  the  properties 
of  bodies,  osnal,  393 

iDcoaceivability  considered   as  a 
teat  of  tmtb,  19 

Indestniotibility  of  cerebral  im- 
pressions, 6fi 

India-mbbei,  disooveiy  of,  661 

Indnced  electric  corrents,  Dovfi's 
discoveries  resjiecting,  193 

Indoctiau  and  deduction,  31S 

Inductive  and  deductive  action  of 
causes,  4  IS 

modes  of  discovery,  160- 

461,  531-626, 683-584 

Indostr;  as  a  means  of  success  in 
research,  211,  266 

Inference,  basis  of,  341,  IIS 

—  immediate,  317-318 

—  valoe  of  mediate,  366 

—  kind  of  knowledge  derived  by 
the  aid  of,  H42 

—  mediate,  317,  319,  363,  351 

—  method  of  discovering'  truth  by 
means  of,  683-681 

—  necessaiy  conditions  of,  332- 
833,  686 

_  process  of,  333,  336-312,  346 

—  quantitative,  369 

—  scientific,  illustrations  of,  335 

—  the  basis  of  prediction,  311, 
101 

—  Dse  of  in  devising'  hypotheses, 
3fiS~369 

Infinite  Cause,  the  idea  of  an,  19 
Innate  mathematical  genius,   in- 
stances of,  10-^1 


tOD 

Innate  sdenUfic  geoios,  insUwoes 
of,  246 

Instances,  oonspicuons,  exception- 
al, lesidnaiy,  86 

—  exceptiooi^  extreme,  conspi- 
cuous, 198-501 

~  of  disooveries  missed,  211,  695 
of  Teaidual  phenomena,  133 

—  of  false  discoveries,  13&-137 

—  of  re-discovery,  62fl,  635,  591- 
692 

—  of  mathemBiticat  genius,  10-11 

—  of  scientific  genios,  216 

—  of  simultaneous  discovery,  172 

—  of  successful  prediction,  227- 
233 

Instinct,  considered  as  a  teat  of 

truth,  101 
Instruments,  necessity  of  aecniate, 

393 

—  discovery  by  means  of  new, 
ITI 

—  of  great  power,  discovery  by 
means  of,  660 

'  Integrating  machine '  of  Professor 

J.  Thomson,  607 
Intellectual    processes,    illostra- 

tionsof,  333-312 
■  Intension  '  of  meaning  of  teims, 

62,78 
Interference  of  light,  discovery  of 

the,  190-191,  628 
International   enoonragement   of 

research,  influence  of,  287 
Intrinsic  ^ne  of  different  suen- 

tiSo  tmtbs,  190 
Invention,  a  condition    of   dis- 
covery, 171 

—  and  discovery,  difference  be- 
tween, 3 

—  scientific,  363 

Inventive  power,  necessity  of  to 

success  in  research,  211,306-308 
Investigation,  how  t 

an,  156, 166 
Investigations,  suggestions 

468-470,  613-514, 606 
Investigators,  ability  of  wi 

scientific,  383 
Iodine,  disoovery  of,  606 
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iTidiam  and  oraninm,    diacoveij 

of,  G0S-fi06 
Iron,  discoveiy  of  the  pasdvit;  of, 


IsochionUm,  eztaiuiTe  aotioD  of 

the  principle  of,  620 
Isomorphism,  disooveiy  of,  601 
Isotbeimal  lines,  discoTei?  of,6Tl 

JA.COBI'8  invention  of  his  rheo- 
Btat,  486 
Jenner'g  discovery  of  the  process 

Jevons's    definition   of    BcientiGc 

geniua,  262 
— '  logirail  machine,'  607 
Joule's  discoveries,  SSS,  G3I,  691 
Juno,  discovery  of    the  planet, 

G09-G10 
Jnpiter,  discoveries  respecting  the 
planet,  17G,  673,  GST,  60S 

—  discovery  of  the  moons  of,  476, 
673 

—  Encke's  diacoveiy  lespeoting, 


KEIB'S  discovery  of   ttie  pas- 
sivity of  iron,  63S 
Kepler  and  Newton,  contrast  be- 
tween, 261 

—  as  a  discoverer,  249-361 
Kepler's  hypotheses,  249 

—  pecnniary  difficnities,  266 

—  pleasure  in  making  a  discovery, 
10 

Kinds  of  discoveries  made  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  466,  464 

~-  of  effect,  conditions  of  dilTerent, 
440 

Kircher'a  invention  of  the  magic- 
lantern,  627 

KirchoS  and  Bunsen's  discoveries, 
179.  669-680,  678-679,  691 

Kleiat's  invention  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  4S0 

—  observation  of  noscnlar  con- 
traction by  electricity,  492 
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LAV 
Knowledge,  scientific,  a  condition 

of  moiiij,  conduct,  133,  B'il 

—  fallibility  of  scientitic,  147 

—  fondamental    importaoCB    of 
qualitative,  202-204 

—  incompleteness  ood   inexacti- 
tude of  scientific,  17 

—  necessaiy  to  saccesa  in  research, 
4,241 

—  trostwortblneas   of   scientific, 
149 


LABOUR  and  cost  of  disooTerles, 
8,   220-222,   264,   267,  266- 
266,  226,  236 
Lacteal  vessels,  discovery  of  the. 


9,  610 

Lamarck's  inference  of  gradual 
evolution  of  animal  species,  602 

Lajninse,  discovery  of  the  thick- 
ness of  thin,  589 

Language,  danger  of  inaccurate 
scientific,  77 

Laplace's  discovery  respecting  the 
velocity  of  sound,  491 

Intent  heat,  discovery  of,  629- 
630,691 

'  Ltmgbiog  gas,'  discovery  of  some 
of  the  effects  of  breathing,  642 

Lavoisier's  discoveries,  476,  602, 
611-612,641,663 

Law  of  action  of  gravity,  dis- 
covery of.  178,  177,  224,  388, 
609,  673,  686-686 

—  of  Boyle  and  Haj^otte,  dis- 
covery of  the,  650-661 

—  of  continuity,  use  of  in  re- 
search, 611-612 

—  of  contradiction,  the,  343 

—  of  descent  of  falling  bodies, 
discovery  of,  487-488 

—  of  discovery  by  means  of  ex- 
periment, 468 
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LAW 

Law  of  discoveiy  by  mcftiia  of  the 
senaes  and  intellect,  46g,  S'S 

—  oE  duality,  the,  343 

—  of  identttj,  (he,  343 

—  of  mai^iietie  attraction,  Mayer's 
inference  respecting  the,  692 

—  of  nature,  do  elceplions  to  a, 
196 


-of 


40B 


3,676 


—  —  double  stars,  discovery  of 
the,  616-617 

eleclric  distribntion,  dis- 
covery of  the,  481 

—  of  elect  ro-magnetisni,  disco- 
very of,  637 

—  of  nat  ure,  a  basix  of  the  nUes 
of  morality,  621 

—  of  lhonBht,343 

Learned  societies,  influence  of  on 
research,  386 

Least -squares,  disoovery  by  the 
method  of,  611 

Leclorinij:,  inflaence  of  scientific, 
upon  the  power  of  research,  271 

LeeDwenh neck's  discovery  of  aci- 
ni al  calm,  *76 

Leyden  jar  experiment,  231,430 

—  —  Franklin's  discovery  re- 
specting the,  66T 

Libration  of  the  moon,  discovery 
of  the  cause  of,  608-609 

Light,  discoveries  respecting  po- 
larised, 480-490,  610,  638-629, 
666 

of   dark    chemical  rays  in 

solar,  673 

of  the  composition  of  white. 


666 
of  the  interference  of,  490- 

491,  628 
—   disoovery  of  the   ondulatory 

tlieory  of,  690 
uneqiiBl     refrsngibility 

of,  478,  617-618,627 


Light,  discovery  of  velodty  of, 
648,  687- S89 

—  effects  of  absorption  of,  32 

—  number  of  vibrations  of 
coloured,  32 

Lightning  conductor  applied  to 
shipe,  637 

—  diiwovery  of  the  identity  of 
electricity  and,  634,  692 

—  produces  magnetism,  discovery 
that,  670 

—  rod,  invention  of  the,  480 
Lime,  discovery  of  the  non -chemi- 
cal action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on,  560 

Ijmitations  ot  our  powers,  102- 
104,  169-170,211 

Limit ing  and  regulating  condi- 
tions of  phenomena,  44 1 

—  conditions,  how  discovered, 
443,  444 

Limits  of  discovery,  16-18,  162. 
463 

—  of  science,  Z,  15-18 
— >  to  experiments,  213 
Liniueos's  arrangement  of  crystals, 

601 

Liquefaction  of  various  gaaea, 
discovery  of  (be,  631,  661, 660 

Liquefied  gases,  discoveries  with, 
643-544,  660 

Liquids,  discovery  of  the  com- 
pressibility of,  669 

—  disco\'ery  of  the  effect  of  mag- 
netism on  the  flow  of,  667 

LtUjia,  discovery  of,  484, 60S 
Litmns,  extract  of,  discovery  of 
its  use  as  a  lest  f  mr  acids,  639 

—  paper,  discovery  of  the  effects 
of  voltaic  electricity  on,  564,668 

—  solDtion,  electrolysis  of,  483 
Lives  of  eminentdisooverers, books 

on  the,  262 
Livingstone's  discoveries,  233 

—  great  power  of  attention,  61 
'  Logic^  machine, '  607 

Logic,  valne  of,  in  scientific  dis- 
covery, 3.".r>-358 

Longitude,  invention  for  deter- 
mining by  electric  telegTq>h,637 
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100 
Loomia'a  iavention,  EST 
Love  ot  knowledge,  necessity  of 
regulating  a,  SI, 

—  of  fttme  BE  a  atimnlant  to  re- 
BSBJcb,  291 

—  of  truth,  feebleness  of  our,  110 
Ludolf'a  discoveiy  in  eleclricitj, 

633 
Lfell's  discovery  in  geology,  601- 


M' 


AGICLASTEKN, 

the,  B! 


B,  rotation 


Magnet  and  electric 

ot,  637 
—  discovery  of  the  influence  ot  a 

volt^o  current  on  a,  670 
proiimity  of  metals 

on  tile  movements  of  a,  670 
Magnetic    capacity   and    atomic 

number,    connection    between, 


—  changes  in  iron  by  means  of 
heat,  discovery  of ,  619 

—  declination,  disoovery  of  the 
change  of,  818,  670 

—  inclination,  discovery  of,  638, 
670 

—  inflnence  of  the  stm,  discovery 
oE  the,  670 

—  intensity,  invention  for  detect- 
ing changes  of,  637 

—  needle,  discovery  of  the  effect 
of  the  aurora  on  the,  670 

.  —  —  variation  of  the,  BIS 

—  stations  and  ohservatians,  dis- 
covery hy  means  of,  676 

—  repulsion,  discovery  of,  494,  570 

—  rotation  of  polarised  Iight,di8- 
coveiyof,  6S1,  662 

heat,  discovery  of,  B43 

—  storms,  discovery  of,  670,  678 
—  of   the  great  eitent  of, 

675,  683 

—  Btorin,  instance  of  a,  B78 

—  variation,  discoveiy  of  dinmal 
and  yearly,  677 

is  not  nniform,   discovery 


SX.  633 

Magnetisation  by  atmospheric 
electricity,  discovery  ot,  639 

—  of  iron  by  position  alone,  dis- 
covery of,  670 

—  of  light,  discovery  of,  226 

—  of  steel  by  means  of  a  voltaic 
cnrrent,  637 

—  by  means  ot  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, 639 

Magnetised  bodies,  discovery  of 
general  expressions  for  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  of,  S06 

Magnetising  iron  rods,  discovery 
of  a  mode  of,  637 

Magnetism,  discovedes  In  terres- 
trial, how  efl'ected,  675 

—  discovery  of,  494 

—  —  of  its  effecton  crystals,  662 
■ the '  voltaic  arc,' 

661 

—  — relation  to  an  elec- 
tric current,  636-637 

—  hypothesis  ot  univeisBl,  611, 
638 

—  is  diminishedby  heat,  discovery 
that,  639 

—  of  electric  currents,  Amp^'s 
discovery  of  the,  693 

—  produced  by  lightning,  dis- 
covery of,  670 

—  relative  direction  ot  an  electric 
current  to,  636-637 

—  universal,  434,  611,  638,  649, 
661-662,  6B6 

—  variation  of  according  to  dis- 
tance, discoveiy  of,  481 

Magneto-electric  current,  pro- 
duced by  heat,  discoveiy  of, 
229 

—  electricity,  discovery  ot,  493, 
632-633,  637,  648,  694 

Magnetometer,  invention  ot  a, 
486 

Magnets,  invention  of  biGlar  sus- 
pension ot,  486 

Malpighi's  discoveries,  US 

Malns's  discoveries,  224-226, 628- 
629,  666,  690 

Man,  the  most  ancient  ancestors 
of,  604 
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Uviganese,  discoverf  of  tbe  pni- 

pertiea  of,  6S6,  5B7 
UfmipuUtioD,  tTeatisea  on  «oien- 

Uec,  315 

—  advantage  of  improved  methods 
of,  31* 

Haiv>f»otarea,  discover7b;  exami- 
ning residnaB  of,  606-607 

Mariotte'a  diecoTery  respecting 
the  elasticitj  of  air,  GS6 

Mariner's  ci^mpass,  invention  of, 
669-670  . 

Marriage,  its  influence  upon  the 
power  of  research,  27S-2S3 

Haslieljme'e  discovery  of  the  gra- 
vitative  attraction  of  a  moun- 
tjdn,68e 

Mathematical  intuition,  40-41 

—  ttieorj  of  electro-magnetic  ac- 
tion, discoverj  of,  693 

Hathiessen's  discoveries  in  electric 
oonducCion  resistance,  4SS 

Hatter,  illuitratlona  of  the  com- 
j.lEiity  of,  33 

—  indestructibility  of  by  man,  161 
Mayer's  inference  tliat  magnetism 

varies  as  the  sqoaie  of  tbe  dis- 
tance, 693 

Mayow's  discovery  of  '  Sre-fur,' 
639 

Means,  discovBry  by  the  method  of, 
611 

Measniement,  discoveries  made  by 
meatisof,3S8,S90 

—  of  electric  conduction  resist- 
ance, SS7 

—  of  ideas,  66 

—  value  of  accurate,  393 

__  in  detecting  causes,  431 

Mechanical  aptitude  as  a  means 

of  Buooess  in  research,  241 

—  equivalent  of  heat.  Joule's 
discovery  of  the,  631,  691 

—  Swuia  and  Mayer's  hy- 
pothesis of  tbe,  BSl 
Mediate  ideas,  51,  363 

—  inference,  347,  349,  353,  364 
value  of.  So  6 


Melloni's    discoveries,  228,    479, 

631,  648,  674 
Memoranda,   advantage   of,   311, 

370-371 
MeraotT,  69,  63,  68,  70,  71,  72 

—  as  a  means  of  soocess  in  re- 
search, 63 

—  unity  in  diversity  as  a  bond  of, 
112-113 

Mendiejeef^  prediction    of   new 

elementary     salMtances,     204, 

232 
Uentol    action,    its    accordance 

with  the  chief  laws  of  the  phy- 

sical  forces,  605 

—  prooesses  for  extracting  know- 
ledge from  statements,  336- 
342 

Meicniy,  discovery  respecting  the 
planet,  609 

—  disooveries  respecting  tbe  elec- 
'  trolytic  movements  of,  645,  647 

Merit  of  disoDvery,  to  whom  doe, 
13 

Metals,  leaf,  discovery  of  ignition 
of  by  voltaic  cuneDt,  647 

Metal,  Tennant's  discovery  of  a 
new,  6ia 

Meteorological  discoveries,  sug- 
gestions of  new,  169-470 

—  discovery,  tiow  effected,  676 

—  observation,  323 

Meteors,  discoveries  respectir^, 
30,  543,  666, 6S7,  609-«10 

Method  of  agreement,  diaoovery 
by  the,  431 

—  of  averages,  discovery  by  tiie, 
434-436 

—  of  coincident  variation,  dis- 
covery by  the,  433 

—  of  curves,  discovery  by  the, 
610-611 

—  of  difference,  discovery  by  the, 
431 

' —  of  discovering  tmths  by  infer- 
ence, 683-5S4 
- — -  ' —  exceptional  cases,  19S 
discovery,  the  nsual,  457 

—  of  gradation,  uae  of  in  research, 
613 
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Method  of  least  eqoares,  diecoverj 
by  the,  611 

—  ot  means,  diBcovery  by  the,  611 

—  of  obtaining  an  explanatiou  of 
reaolta,  160-4G1 

—  of  research,  the  partnerahlp, 
275 

—  of  residnpa,  discovery  by  the, 
«23,  611 

Methods  of  manipulatioii,  advan- 
tages of  improved,  314 

—  of  discovering  cftDses,  *ai 

—  of  diaooveiy,  46* 

concrete  character  of  the, 

467 
Hicropbone,  the,  472 
Microscope,  invention  of  the,  476 
Miled's  discovery   of  a  pencil  of 

lays  from  an  electrified  point. 


Mind,  its  subjectloi 


to  the  great 
■e,  127-133 

of  plants  and 
ivery  of,  539- 


Minerala,  discovery  by  investiga- 
ting pecaliar,  603-606 

Missing  planet,  discovery  ot  the 
probable  existence  of  a,  4S8- 
687 


1  research. 


MitBcherlich's    discoveries, 

606,  663 
Mode  of  condacting 

377-381,  SS5,  389, 3&i 

—  of    forming   neiv  hypotheses, 
367.  369-370 

—  of    planning   an  Experiment, 
308-312 

Modem  theory  of  chemistry,  La- 

voisier'fl,  69B-B96 
Modes  of  discovery,  9,  466-466 

—  —  difflonlty    oi     classi^ng, 
453-466 

indnctive  and  deductive, 

C24-626 

—  of  proof,  862-353 

—  of   transforming  propositions. 


t  discovery  of  electro- 


Molecalar  changes   in  iron  wire, 

discovery  of,  519,  648 
heat  evolved  by,  619 


oovery  of,  33 

—  change  in  sulphate  of  nickel, 
discovery  of,  653  , 

Holecntes  of  a  gas,  their  immense 
nomber,  31 

their  velocity  of  move- 
ment, 31 

—  of  water,  their  magnitude  and 
nnmber,  31 

Moon,  discoveiy  of  the  canse  of 

libration  of  the,  608-609 
respecting  the  existence  of 

life  on  the,  687 

faoe  of   the,  643,  608 

Moon's  influence  on  the  tides,  31 
Moons  of  Jupiter,  discovery  of, 

475,  673 
Morality,  rules  of,  baaed  upon  the 

principles  of  science,  621 
Monsaon  and  others'  discovery  of 

some  of  the  effects  of  enorraons 

pressure,  659-560 
Movements  of  a  magnet  aSected 

b;  metals,  discovery  of,  670 
Mozart's  sensitiveness  to   musical 

impressions,  42 
MoltiplicatioQ  of  effeclB,  165, 415 
Muschenbroeck's  invention  of  the 

Leyden  jar,  234,480 

—  observation  of  muscular  con- 
traction by  electrioity,  492 

Muscular  contraction  produced  by 
electricity,  discovery  of,  492, 
654 


NATTBBEB'S  discovery  of  lique- 
fied gases,  651 
Natiual    history,    discoveries   in, 

how  made,  6T1 
—  phenomena,  complexity  of,  20 
Natural  selection,  Darwin's  theory 

of,  181,  603-604 
Nature,  immensity  of,  29 
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which  detertniae  the,  iHS 
— '  of  Boientiri.'  research,  erroneoas 

notions  respecting  the,  3 
Nebula,  discovery  respecting,  how 

effected,  G60 
Keedle,  auBpeosioit  of  b;  means  ol 

magnetiEm,  637 
Neglected  parts  ot  science,  4S8- 

469 

—  aabatanoes,  discoverj  by  ex- 
amining, 601-602 

—  truths  and  hj^tlieses,  dis- 
covery by  examining,  *87 

Neptune,  discovery  of  the  planet, 

a)I-202,  227,  616,  609 
Neive-cells,  number  ol  in  a  human 

brain,  36 

—  current,  rapidity  of  the,  S6 
Netherlield,  discovery  of  gypsnm 

at,  618 
NewtoQ  and    Eepler    contrastod, 

249-26: 
Newton's    discoveries,    173,    177, 

224,  388,  609,  617-618,  5S2,  646, 

647,  573,  686-686,  589,  S9T,  608 

—  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravity, 
173,  177,224,388,609,673,686- 
686 

~-  failure  of  memory,  72 

—  great  modesty  and  shyness, 
244, 246-24S 

power  of  attention,  61,  247 

—  (and  others')  inference  of  the 
existence   of   chemical  affinity. 


ing  meteors,  666 

Nicholson  and  Carlisle's  discove- 
ries, 646-647,  481,  636-636 

Nicholson's  invention  of  a  rota- 
ting electric  condenser,  481 

Nitrate  of  silver,  blackening  in 
violet  rays,  discovery  ot,  644 

Nitric  aoid,  discovery  of,  661 

Nitrous  oxide,  discovery  of  some 
of  the  effects  of  breathing, 
642 

Sobili's  discoveries,  486,  658 


Nomenclatore,  necessity  of  proper, 
76 

Norman's  discovery  of  magnetic 
inclination,  637,  670 

Notes  of  an  experiment,  taking, 
317,  370-371 

November  meteors,  discovery  re- 
specting the  orbit  of  the,  643 

'  Nutation  of  the  Earth's,  axis,' 
discovery  of,  238 


—  of  search,  useless  ones,  20 
Observation,  acute  powers  of ,  as  a 

means  of   success   in  research 
124 

—  discovery  by  means    of    new 
modes  of,  673 

—  favoarable  conditions  of,  322 

—  importance  of  qualitative,  316 

—  natoie   of,   60,   316-316,  318, 
319 

Observations  in  concrete  subjects, 
323 

—  cosmopolitan,  323-324 

—  imperfections  of  our,  321-322 

—  discovery  by  means  of    new, 
663 

Observe,  how  to,  316-317 
Observing,  limits  of  power  of  ^>- 
paiatos  for,  212 

—  powers,  limits  of  our,  211,  320 
Obscurity  of  coming  discoveries, 

26,  178 
Occult  causes,  assumption  of  as  a 
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detection  of,  126-126 

rule  regarding,  418 

Occupations,  scientiSc,    influence 

of,  on  research,  371 
Oersted's    discoveries,    224,    226, 

636,  647,  669 
Ohm'i^  formula  of  the  quantity  of 

tbe  voltaic  current,  693 
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Oils,  discovery  of  variona  saaeai 
639-fi40 

Olbeia's  dUcovery  respecting  the 
astoroida,  236,  609-010 

'  Olpitbns  cslcareoiu  sponge,'  in- 
ference respecting,  604 

Onmlpresence  of  natuial  phe- 
nomena, 22-23 

Optical  disco  very  by  Fresne!,  229 

—  phenomena,  discoveiy  ot  the 
trae  causes  of,  GUO 

Orbit  ot  the  August  meteors,  < 
oovery  of  a  comet  in  the,  609- 

November  meteors,  discovery 

of  a  comet  in  the,  610 

Order  ot  dependence  of  the  t 
ences,  lSl-186 

—  of  discovery,  chronological,  163 

—  of  learning,  71 

—  of  making  a  reaearcb,  4G7 

—  of  making  experiments,  308- 
312 

Organic  compoonds,  discovery  of 
series  of,  S24 

—  development,  hypothesis  of, 
604~60G 

Originality,  nature  of  scientific 
360 

Original  scientific  research,  artis- 
tic nature  of,  6 

difficulties  of,  11,209-219 

how  to  conduct  an,  377- 

381,  3B3,  3S6,  389,  391 

eitentof  J,10 

limils  of,  2 

object  of,  I 

Osmium  and  iridium,  discovery  of, 
606-808 

Otto   Gueiicke's  discoveries,  663, 
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-  invention  of  an  a 
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Oxidation,  Lavoisier's  discoveries 
respecting,  476,  611-612 

Oxide  ot  maDgaoese,  discovery  of 
Its  chemical  properties,  666,667 

Oiyg«n.   discovery   of,   601,  639- 


.e  of  the  properliesof, 
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PACIFIC  Ocean,  discovery  of 
silver  in  tbe  water  of  the, 
668-669 

Faoqnet's  discovery  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  lacteal  vessels,  67 1 

Paeta  and  Von  TrDostwik's  dis- 
covery of  the  electrolysis  of 
water,  481,  664 

Palladium,  Chenevlx's  mistake  re- 
specting, 107 

■ —  discovery  of,  606 

Pallas,  discovery  of,  336 

Papin'B  discovery  respecting  the 
temperature  of  water  boiling  in 
vacuo,  629 

Partnership  method  of  research, 
B76 

Pascal's  discoveries,  226,  626-626 

Passivity  of  iron  and  other  metals, 
discovery  of,  635 

'  Path  of  least  resistance,'  166 

Patience  as  an  aid  to  research, 
241,  266 

—  of  great  discoverers,  263 
Peculiar  or   unexplained    truths, 

discovery  by  examining,  487 
Peltier's  discovery  of  electro-ther- 

mancy,  648 
Pendulum  applied  to  docks,  474 

—  discoveij  of  the  principle  ot 
the,  48T 

Perception,  investigation  of  by 
means  of  experiments,  67-69 

—  of  ideas,  automatic  nature  of, 
43 

Persecution  of  scientific  men,  267 
Perseverance  aa  an  aid  to  suocess 

in  research,  241,  266 
Persistency  of    cerebral    impres- 


—  qnaliScations  tor  discovery,  241 
Perthe's  discovery  of   the   great 
antiquity  of  man,  602 
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Phenomena,  discovery  of  reaidn- 
ai7,  GS9 

—  foTtnitona,  U6 

—  freqnencj  ot  coincident,  446 

—  nodes  of  connection  of,  127-429 


o  each  other,  429 

—  initances  of  diacover;  of  re- 
ildoft],  433 

—  discovery  by  menns  of  nnei- 
pl&ined,  497 

FhenomenoQ,  eesential  elamenis 

of  B  natural.  447 
Philosopher,  ohoracter  of  the  sci- 

eotiflc,  363 
Phlogiston,  theory  of,  512-613,  SOS 
Phosphide   of  calciam,  discoTery 

of,  6IS,  B67 
Fhosphonu  bleached  by  chlorine, 

discovery  of,  1 92 

—  disooveiy  and  re-diacovery  of, 
692 

Photogfraphy  and  photo -chemistry, 
orif^  of,  G44,  set,  S90-591 

PhyKiologioal  discoveries  of  3pal' 
lanzani  and  Bonnet,  G41-G43 

—  pajcbology,   researches  in,  B6- 

Phjaiolopy,    discoveries   in,    how 

made,  B7Q 
Pictet's  discovery  of  the  liqoefao- 

tion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogeOj 

660 
Hanet,  discovery  of  the  probable 

existence  of  a,  misBing,  4SB,  6B7 

—  discovery  of  the  velocity  pro- 
duced by  the  explosion  of  a,  610 

Plauets,  Bode's  discovery  respect- 
ing the  distances  of  the,  610 

—  discovery  ot  tie  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the,  608 

—  Jnno  and  Vesta,  discovery  of, 
609-610 

Planning  an  experiment,  30S-311 
Plants,   Goethe's    suggestion    ib- 
speoting,  S79-eS0 

—  discovery  of  the  constituents 
of,  G39-S40 

Pleasure  of  false  beliefs,  95 

—  of  scientific  discovery,  10^  11 


Plucker's  dlsooveriea  ot  the  effects 

of  magnetism  on  crystal^  S£2 
Poisson's  geuersl  expreamons  for 

the  attiactions  and  r^nlsions  of 

magnetised  bodies,  606 
Polarisation  of  heat  rays,  diseoveTT 

of,  186, 486 

—  of  light,  discovery  of,  3I4-8S5, 
489-490 

Polarised  heat,  disooveiy  of  mag> 
net  ic  rotation  of,  613 

—  light,  discoveries  made  by  the 
aid  of,  G6I 

-reepectin(r,4TB,  488,488- 

490,  610,  6SS,  S2S-G29,  561,  66«, 

674,  S90 
discavery  of  the  nagnetie 

rotation  of,  661-662 
Porta's  discovery  of  the  principle 

of  the  camen^obscura,  GST 
Potassium,  discovery  of,  II,  230, 


experiments  made 
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Potts,  ni 

by,  386 
Pouillet's  disooveriea,  656,  610 

L  of  the  astatic  needle, 


Power  of    comparison, 
to  diaooveiy,  329 

—  of  discovery,  limits  of  man's, 
169 

—  scientific  imaginative,  366 
Powers,  finite  character  of  all  oar, 

102-101 
Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  dis- 
covery of,  666 

of  effects  of,  677,  608 

of  the  cause  of,  608 

Predicted    discoveries,    examples 

of,  204,  227,  239-232,  624 
Prediction,  basis  of,  344 

—  by  means  of  inference,  401 

—  of  discoveries  often  incorrect, 
233 

new  cbsmtcal  elements,  204, 

621 

—  successful,  not  a  complete  test 
of  tmt^,  146-117 

Prelndioe,  inflnence  of,  in  research, 
nfi,J246 
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Preparati      -        ,  - 
PreasoiB,  diBooyery  of   effects  of 
enormoiis,  069-660 

—  <X)inplez  sffeots  of,  3S-S4 

—  of  Bteam  at  different  tempers- 
tnrm,  discoveiy  of,  *79 

Prevost's  diBoovexy  of  the  theory 

of  ezch&nKes,  691 
PrioBtley's  deBciency  of  edncation 

in  chemistry,  S9G 
-  discoTerias,  EOl,  602,  610,  M2. 
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Principle  of 
ftod  energy,  idu 

—  of  coincidence  of  change   of 
matter  and  its  forces,  163 

—  of  consenation  of  matter  and 
eneifty,  160-161 

—  of  correlation  of  forces,   163- 


—  of  equivalency  of  forces,  1  Gi- 
16S 

—  of  ezcladed  middle,  IGl 

—  of  identity,  161 

—  of  isochromam,  or  rhythm,  620 

—  of  persistency  of  phenoniena, 
161-162 

—  of  sufficient  reason,  164 

—  of  transference  of  energy,  165 

—  of  transformation  of  energy,  164 

—  of  Dueqaal  action    of  caoses, 
166-166 

—  of  anlTsrsal  caosation,  ISO 

—  of  nniversal  existence  of  mat- 
ter and  enei^iy,  162 

—  of  nniversaiity  of  motion,  162 
Principles  of  science,  method  of 

discovering,  6B6 
a  )»>Bis  of  the  mles  of 

morality,  621 
Probability  instnenoe,  160-162 
Problem  of    the   distribution    of 

electricity  on  a  spheroid,  606 
Processes  of  menial  analysis,  &o., 

illustrated,  S36-339 

—  which  lead  to  discovery,  8-9 
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Proof,  modes  of,  362 

Proof-plane,  invention  of,  480 

Properties  of  bodies,  usual  in- 
completeness of  the,  393 

Prophecy,  basis  of,  344 

Proportionality  of  cause  and  effect, 
106,116 

Proposition,  iUnstration  of  the 
implicit  oontentB  of  a,  333-336 

Propositions,  82. 8T 

—  afflnnative,  inconsistent,  con- 
tradictory, equiralent,  S2-SS 

—  iaterferh:^,  361-362 

—  transformation  of,  337-310 

—  qnautification  of  Ideas  and,  62,' 
89,  311,  369, 161 

PiDut's     hypothesis     of     atomic 

weights,  131,  B99 
Psychology,  researches  in,  66-69 
Pyro-electricity,  discovery  of,  491 
—r  —  discoveries  respecting,  531, 

636,  667-668 
Pyth^ras's  discovery  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  right-angled   tri- 
angle, 610 


rinAUFICATIONS  fordiscovery, 
^2    personal,  241 
Qoalitative  and  quantitative  ideas, 
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